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THE  EDITORS  TO  THEIR  CORRESPONDENTS 

AND  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Iv  the  succeesiTe  Numbers  of  this  Magazine  have  promoted,  in  any 
good  degpree,  the  interests  of  personal  godliness;  and  if  the  truth  has 
been  profitably  illustrated  in  its  leading  departments;  all  the  glory  is 
due,  and  is  now  humbly  ascribed,  to  Him  ''from  whom  all  holy  desires, 
all  good  counsels^  and  all  just  works  do  proceed."* 

The  Conductors  have  aimed,  first  of  all,  at  rendering  homage  to  ''the 
engrailed  word,  which  is  able  to  save  the  souls "  of  all  who  "  receive " 
it  "  with  meeknesa**  It  has  been  their  happiness,  while  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  that  word,  to  set  forth  ilhistrations  of  its  power  in  the 
holy  living  of  beUevers,  and  to  exhibit  "  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  "  who 
have  in  death  glorified  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  testbrdat,  and  to-dat, 
AND  FOK  EVER.'"  This  is  their  answer  to  those  who  examine  the  claims 
of  Christianity,  or  of  Protestantism,  or  of  that  Evangelical  Communion 
which  these  pages  represent.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles  r 

Modem  unbelief  has  changed  its  tactics;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

assumptions  of  the  Man  of  Sin  have  been  strangely  revived.     It  is 

ominous  that,  simultaneously  with  these  events,  the  energies  of  Protestant 

churches  have  been,  to  a  serious  extent,  neutralised,  or  diverted  by  the 

necessity  of  repelling  faction  and  disorder  within  their  own  bounds. 

Such  are  the  "wiles"  of  our  ancient  enemy.     We  might  tremble,  but 

for  the  assurance  that  there  is  One  greater  than  all  that  can  withstand 

us; — One  who  says  to  His  church,  "Whosoever  shall  gather  together 

against  thee  shall  fiJl  for  thy  sake.  ...     No  weapon  that  is  formed 

against  thee  shall  prosper;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee 

in  judgment  thou  shalt  condemn.     This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants 

of  Uie  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is  of  Me,  saith  the  Lord."* 


IT  TO   OORBESPOyDBNTS   AND   SUBSOBIBEBS. 

The  Editors  are  not  unaware  of  their  responsibility,  seriously 
augmented  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  But  their  course  is 
marked  out  by  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Pastoral  Office,  they  can  never 
consent  to  suppress;  nor  will  they  ungratefully  ignore  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  Methodist  people  by  their  long-tried  and  scriptural 
discipline.  Those  who  have  latterly  assailed  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  it 
has  been  long  established  among  us,  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  weakness 
of  their  position :  hence  their  lamentable  modes  of  warfare.  Argument 
we  are  willing  to  meet :  angry  declamation  shall  not  call  us  out.  We 
desire  the  consolations  of  peace ;  but  we  cannot  betray  truth  and 
conscience.  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace." 

Our  affectionate  thanks  are  offered  to  our  Correspondents  and 
Subscribers.  It  will  gratify  us  if,  by  a  conmion  effort,  the  circulation 
of  this  OLDEST  OF  EELioious  PBbiodioals  be  increased; — ^most  of  all, 
if  our  labour  be  accepted  of  God,  and  crowned  with  His  blessing. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  SARAH  HILL, 

OF  LIVERPOOL: 

inriTH    EXTRACTS   FROM   HER   CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY  THE  REV.  DR.  HANNAH. 

As  the  Tenerable  subject  of  this  memoir  did  not  keep  a  regular 
journal  of  her  life  and  religious  experience,  the  chief,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only,  sources  whence  intelligence  can  be  drawn  of  her 
exemplary  Christian  course,  are  personal  recollections,  information, 
supplied  by  surviving  friends,  and  letters,  of  which  a  considerable 
number  has  been  kindly  placed  in  the  compiler's  hands.  Tbese 
do  not  yield  a  series  of  extraordinary  incidents;  but  they  disclose 
edifying  views  of  a  character  formed  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  they 
may  assist  in  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  justly  honoured  as  "a  mother  in  Israel." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hill,  the  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Loxdale,  Esq.,  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  bom  at  her  father's  residence  on  College-Hill,  in 
that  town,  December  13th,  1760.  When  she  had  finished  her  educa- 
tion, she  joined  the  fashionable  circle  in  which  her  family  moved ; 
and  she  seems  for  a  season  to  have  entered,  with  youthful  avidity, 
into  the  gaieties  of  Ufe.  Her  eldest  sister  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mr.  Eden,  of  Gloucestershire;  and  her  second  sister,  Anne, — a 
pattern  of  the  simple  and  affectionate  piety  of  former  days, — was  tbe 
MIbs  Loxdale  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  friendship  and 
correspondence  of  the  venerable  John  Wesley, — whose  letters  on 
Christian  experience,  in  which  she  made  early  and  happy  proficiency, 
not  unfreqaently  appear  in  the  first  volumes  of  the  Methodist 
Magazine, — ^and  who  was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Rev. 
John  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  and  his  excellent  wife.  Miss  Anne  Lox- 
dale, in  the  progress  of  years,  became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Coke,  and  shortly  afterwards  exchanged  mortality  for  life. 

The  attention  of  Miss  Anne  Loxdale  was  forcibly  drawn  to  spiritual 
things  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  faithful  ministrations  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  De  Courcy,  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond,  Shrewsbury ;  one  of 
the  serious  and  earnest  Clergymen  of  his  day,  who  shone  as  a  light 
amidst  much  surrounding  darkness,  and  whose  church  was  attended 
by  large  congregations.  Miss  Anne  Loxdale  was  induced  occasion- 
aUj  to  hear  him.     Her  mind  was  enlightened,  and  her  heart  affected ; 
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nor  was  it  long  ere  she  became  a  partaker  of  the  Christian  salvation 
"  by  grace  through  faith.*'  This  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
former  part  of  the  year  1781,  if  not  at  a  yet  earlier  period :  for  two 
letters  addressed  to  her  by  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  and  inserted  in 
the  Methodist  Magazine  for  April,  1811,  bear  the  dates  of  May  24th 
and  June  22d,  1/81  ;  and  these  letters  plainly  indicate  that,  though 
a  new  friend  at  that  time  of  Mr.  Fletcher's,  she  had  already  made 
some  good  advances  in  the  Christian  life.  The  same  may  be  inferred 
from  Mr.  Wesley's  first  letter  to  this  lady,  dated  June  10th,  1/81,  and 
inserted  in  his  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  101,  102.  (Edit.  1829—1831.) 

When  Miss  Anne  Loxdale  was  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
"the  grace  of  God  in  truth,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  felt  a 
lively  concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  particularly  of 
the  members  of  her  father^a  family.  At  this  time  her  sister  Sarah 
appears  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Eden.  She  addressed  a 
letter  to  her,  narrating  the  change  which  God  had  wrought  in  her. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  were  perused  by  the  two  sisters  with 
surprise  and  grief.  Sarah  imagined  that  all  happiness  in  her  sister 
Anne's  society  was  now  precluded :  she  speedily  closed  her  visit  at 
Mrs.  Eden's,  and  returned  to  Shrewsbury,  that  she  might  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  sisters  met  with  their  wonted 
affectionate  tenderness.  Sarah  rejoiced  to  see  that,  at  all  events, 
Anne's  new  religion  had  not  abated  her  sisterly  love.  Some  difference 
she  detected  in  her  dress.  It  was  less  gay  than  before.  But  her 
looks,  she  thought,  were  more  lovely.  When  they  retired  for  the 
night,  Sarah  would  not  hear  of  sleep  until  the  extraordinary  secret  of 
her  sister's  conversion  had  been  more  fully  revealed,  and  its  mystery 
in  some  measure  explained.  It  pleased  God  to  prosper  the  instruc- 
tions and  prayers  of  the  one  sister  to  the  conversion  of  the  other. 
Sarah  gladly  embraced  the  same  faith,  and  could  now  unite  with  her 
sister  in  delightful  Christian  fellowship.  To  this  Mr.  Wesley  most 
probably  refers,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Anne  Loxdale,  dated  July  I4tb, 
1/81 ;  in  which  he  writes,  '*  You  have,  indeed,  reason  to  rejoice  over 
your  sister.  Is  she  not  given  you  in  answer  to  prayer?  And  have 
you  not  encouragement,  even  from  this  very  thing,  to  expect  that 
more  of  your  family  will  be  given  you  ?  Those  are  true  words,  when 
in  His  own  strength  you  wrestle  with  God, — 

'  My  powerful  grouii  Thon  canst  not  bear, 
Nor  stand  the  violence  of  mjr  prayer, 
Mj  prajer  omnipotent  I  '*' 

Nor  was  the  elder  and  dearly-loved  sister  Mrs.  Eden  forgotten  in  the 
two  other  sisters'  supplications  and  Christian  endeavours.  She  also 
found  the  **  pearl  of  great  price,"  and,  about  four  years  afterwards, 
passed  to  an  early  rest,  rejoicing  in  God  her  Saviour.  She  died 
November  26th,  1 785,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age,  leaving  an 
only  child  about  two  years  old,  whom  she  especially  bequeathed 
to  her  sister  Sarah's  love  and  prayers.  Prayer  was  heard  in  behalf 
of  that  child.     After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  at  a  time  when 
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Bucli  an  occurrence  seemed  least  probable,  he  was  brought  to  the 
repentance  and  faith  of  the  Gospel  while  on  a  visit  to  his  adopted 
and  most  affectionate  mother,  and  had  also  the  prerogative  of  attend- 
ing to  her  wanta  and  wishes  in  the  waste  and  decay  of  her  declining 
years. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  two  sisters,  Anne  and 
Sanh,  and  their  determination  to  "seek  those  things  which  are 
above,"  that  they  had  some  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  St. 
Paul's  declaration, — "Yea,  and  all  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution."  Their  father,  indeed,  who  was  natu- 
rally of  a  very  gentle  and  kindly  disposition,  did  not  seek  to  throw 
any  serious  impediments  in  their  way.  But  their  mother  waa  of  a 
different  mind.  Unacquainted  herself  with  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  spiritual  religion,  and  disappointed  at  the  course  which  her 
daughters  were  pursuing,  she  devised  various  plans  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  religious  notions  and  proceedings,  and  return  to  the 
circles  of  gaiety  and  fashion.  To  recover  them  from  what  she 
deemed  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  preserve  them  from  what,  in  her 
estimation,  was  nearly  related  to  mental  disorder,  she  made  their 
path  as  rough  as  she  knew  how  to  make  it ;  thinking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  was  doing  service  to  God  and  to  them.  In  the  midst 
of  these  trials  and  difficulties,  they  remained  firm ;  and  their  love  to 
their  mother,  with  the  duty  which  they  now  more  than  ever  felt  that 
they  owed  to  her,  was  unabated. 

About  this  time,  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sisters*  Christian 
course,  they  were  led,  by  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  to  form  a 
close  acquaintance  with  a  very  pious  and  circumspect  member  of 
the  Methodist  Society,  who  was  also  a  Class- Leader ;  and  they  were 
signally  profited  by  her  conversation,  counsels,  and  prayers.  This 
was  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Shrewsbury,  subsequently  mother-in-law  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Cordially  as  they  were  attached  to  Mr.  De 
Courcy,  they  could  not  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his  doctrinal  senti- 
ments ;  and,  when  they  had  the  opportunity,  they  visited  the  Method- 
ist preaching-house.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very  poor  place,  and 
situated  in  an  obscure  street  and  neighbourhood.  The  worshippers, 
too,  were  exposed  to  much  persecution.  But  that  humble  place  had 
charms  for  Anne  and  Sarah  Loxdale ;  and  its  society  and  services 
afforded  them  a  satisfaction  and  delight  which  they  had  never  known 
in  scenes  of  f^hionable  amusement.  They  appear  also  to  have  culti- 
vated a  closer  intercourse  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  to  have 
paid  them  a  visit  from  which  they  derived  great  spiritual  advantage. 
The  attachment  between  the  two  sisters  and  these  truly  devoted 
servants  of  Christ  continued  until  they  were  successively  removed  to 
their  heavenly  rest. 

A  paper  written  by  Miss  Sarah  Loxdale  in  her  younger  days,  and 
afterwards  given  to  her  friend  Miss  Rothwell,  of  Sunning- Hill,  near 
Bolton,  conveys  a  pleasing  view  of  the  tone  of  her  Christian  feeling 
at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  employed 
her  meditationa  on  Divine  subjects.     An  extract  from  it  is,  therefore, 
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sabjoined.     **  The  love  which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  adorable 
Jesus  towards  the  whole  haman  race,  was  manifested  through  every 
scene  of  a  life  of  poverty,  shame,  reproach,  and  aggravated  distress. 
His  immaculate  holiness  was  affronted  by  the  blasphemy  and  evil- 
speaking  of  abandoned  sinners ;  His  love  and  mercy,  by  the  hard- 
heartedness  and  unbelief  of  His  hearers ;  His  wisdom,  by  their  blind- 
ness and  perverseness.    Every  emotion  to  which  humanity  subjects  us 
was  felt  by  Him   in  the   keenest   manner.      How  deeply  does    He 
sympathise  with  the  two  sorrowing  sisters  on  the  death  of  their 
beloved  brother !  and  what  a  severe  stab  must  His  sensibility  have 
received  at  the  time  when  'all  the  disciples  forsook  Him,  and  fled!* 
In  fine,  it  seems  as  if,  on  these  and  various  other  occasions  in  the 
course  of  His  suffering  life.  His  heart  in  secret  bled  more  than  Hia 
mangled  body  on  the  fatal  tree.     The  happy  effects  produced  on  the 
heart  of  the  believer  by  a  conviction  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  are,   a 
Bweet  and  constant  peace,  resignation,  earnest  desire  to  do  His  wiU, 
renouncing  the  vain  and  perishing  delights  of  the  world,  giving  up 
our  little  all  to  Him,  our  only  fear  lest  it  should  be  too  little.     On 
this  thrice-happy  soul   sweet   'heavenly  hope'   and   'humble  joy' 
'  divinely  beam,'  and  '  crown  it  for  the  sky/  its  native,  loved  abode. 
0  state  of  bliss,  mayest  thou  be  mine!" 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1 797,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Thomas, 
the  youngest  son  of  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Shrewsbury,  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  Hill  afterwards  received  orders  as  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  for  many  years  held  the  living  of  Crosby,  near  Liver- 
pool, appending  to  the  duties  of  his  parish  such  other  services  as 
time  and  opportunity  allowed  him  to  perform  at  Liverpool,  where  he 
resided.  The  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one  on  both  sides.  Mrs. 
Hill  sustained  the  conjugal  relation  with  exemplary  and  unremitting 
affection,  while  she  also  received  from  Mr.  Hill  every  proof  of  the 
most  sincere  regard.  To  his  death  he  retained  a  warm  attachment 
to  the  Ministers  and  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  frequent  and  most  welcome  risitera  at  his  house  in 
Clarence-street.  It  pleased  God  to  continue  these  excellent  persons 
to  each  other  for  the  space  of  upwards  of  thirty-five  years. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1 804,  at  the  request  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Richard  Reece,  Mrs.  Hill  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  Class-Leader.  For  this  office  the  Author 
of  "  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift "  had  furnished  her  with 
peculiar  qualifications ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  He  granted 
to  her  no  small  amount  of  success.  She  possessed  a  superior  and 
cultivated  mind, — a  deep  veneration  for  the  word  of  God,  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  its  sacred  lessons,  which  she  had  herself 
proved  to  be  lessons  of  truth  and  peace, — an  ardent  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, — a  more  than 
usual  intimacy  with  the  writings  of  its  revered  Founder, — to  which 
may  be  added  a  quiet  gracefulness  of  manner,  combined  with  a 
pleasing  expression,  which  instantly  won  the  regard  of  the  younger, 
and  confirmed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  more  aged  and 
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experienced.  For  a  long  series  of  years  she  was  the  Leader  of  two 
large  classes, — maiDtaiiiing  her  regular  intercourse  with  them  almost 
to  the  last,  for  she  met  them  only  nine  days  hefore  her  death. 
Besides  these,  she  also  formed  a  children's  class,  and  watched  over  it 
with  a  solicitude  truly  maternal.  Many  of  the  young  people,  as  they 
adranced  to  matnrer  age,  she  had  the  happiness  of  removing  to  the 
senior  classes,  where  some  of  them  continue  to  this  day. 

Pursuing  every  form  of  useful  service  which  Divine  Providence 
placed  before  her,  she  directed  her  Christian  and  zealous  efforts, 
among  other  things,  to  the  Liverpool  Female  Penitentiary.  If  she 
did  not  originate  that  valuable  Institution,  she  took  a  very  active 
part  in  its  formation.  From  its  first  establishment  in  the  year  181 1, 
until  the  time  when  by  age  and  infirmity  she  became  unequal  to  the 
labour  and  fatigue,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and 
occupied  the  post  of  its  Secretary.  No  small  measure  of  the  success 
long  vouchsafed  to  that  charity,  may  be  attributed,  under  God,  to  her 
fervent  prayers  and  almost  daily  superintendence.  The  Report  of 
the  institution  which  was  issued  the  year  after  her  death  contains 
the  following  honourable  mention  of  her : — "  Your  Committee  have 
again  to  lament  the  loss,  by  death,  of  one  of  the  warmest  friends  and 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Penitentiary  from  its  very  commence- 
ment,— the  late  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Clarence-street.  For  many  years  she 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Ladies'  Committee  with  the  most 
nntiring  zeal  and  excellent  judgment.  She  has  left  a  name  embalmed 
in  the  recollection  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion for  upwards  of  thirty  years  past.  '  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.'" 

With  the  Wesleyan  schools,  and  the  Clothing  Society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  aged  members  of  the  Wesleyan  body  in 
Liverpool,  she  was  closely  connected.  She  found  in  Liverpool  a 
field  wide  enough  for  the. exercise  of  all  her  Christian  sympathies. 
The  patient  and  unweariable  assiduities  of  her  charity  proved  the 
Source  whence  it  came.  By  day  or  by  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain, 
to  the  cellar  or  the  garret,  amidst  diseases  ordinary  or  epidemic,  she 
was  still  prosecuting  her  beneficent  objects  at  the  call  of  duty.  Time 
and  talent,  health  and  life,  body  and  soul,  she  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Him  who  "bought'*  her  "with  a  price."  Persons  yet 
Borvive  who  can  remember  with  what  ready  alacrity,  through  the  dark 
and  dirty  streets  of  the  Liverpool  of  more  than  five-and-forty  years 
ago,  she  used  to  wend  her  way  by  the  guidance  of  a  small  lantern, 
as  a  risiter  of  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  to  the  habitations  of 
sickness,  poverty,  or  death.  Having  entered  upon  a  course  of  active 
Christian  service,  she  "held  on  her  way;"  nor  did  she  fail,  in  the 
several  successive  periods  of  her  career  on  earth,  to  supply  illustration 
of  Solomon's  inspired  testimony:  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

Bat,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  contemplation  of  the  grace  of  God 
vhich  was  manifested  in  her  Christian  experience,  life,  and  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  a  selection  shall  now  be  made  from  her 
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epistolary  correspondence.  The  letters  which  she  penned  are  forcibly 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  her  own  mind^  and  the  feelings  of  her 
own  heart.  With  artless  simplicity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
eminent  degree  of  matured  wisdom,  they  furnish  many  a  beautiful 
representation  of  the  Christian  character  and  conduct.  To  the 
friends  of  the  departed,  who  personally  knew  what  she  was,  extracts 
yet  more  copious  would  doubtless  have  been  acceptable.  But  a  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  limits  within  which  these  memorials  of 
departed  worth  must  be  confined. — It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
earlier  extracts  in  the  following  series  are  made  from  letters  addressed 
to  William  Henry  Loxdale  Eden,  ISIrs.  Hill's  nephew,  and  the  son  of 
her  eldest  sister,  confided  by  his  dying  mother,  as  already  noted,  to 
her  affectionate  care.  The  correspondents  to  whom  the  subsequent 
passages  were  addressed  will  be  severally  mentioned  when  the  extracts 
are  introduced. 

"December  23d,  1812.  My  mind  is  graciously  supported  under 
an  affliction  as  severe  as  any  I  have  ever  passed  through.  How  true 
those  words, — *  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be ! '  How  kind, 
how  gracious,  is  our  God !  O  may  I  learn  wisdom  and  obedience* 
and  'die  daily!'  Eternity  is  all.  May  we,  my  dearest  William,  be 
always  prepared ! 

"September  16th,  1813.  Tell  me  how  I  may  attain  all  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ.  I  cannot  express  how  very  ardently  I  long  to  be 
lost  in  God, — to  have  the  blessed  experience  of  what  it  is  to  '  live, 
and  move,  and  have  my  being'  in  Him.  I  think  the  Lord  will 
surely  bless  me  with  a  baptism  of  His  Spirit :  I  feel  so  encouraged 
to  hope  for  it. 

"June  3d,  1814.  How  can  you  and  I  be  sufficiently  thankful ! 
How  can  we  do  enough  for  Him  who  hath  done  so  great  things  for 
us !  For  my  own  part,  I  see  that  all  the  love,  and  gratitude,  and 
obedience  I  can  possibly  render  to  God,  falls  so  far  short  of  what  I 
owe,  that  I  truly  long  for  that  period  when  I  shall  have  nobler 
powers,  and  be  enabled  worthily  to  praise  and  magnify  His  name. 

"June  26th,  1814.  I  believe  when  souls  are  conflicting  with  the 
remains  of  the  carnal  mind, — when  a  wrong  temper  fills  them  with 
holy  shame  and  contrition, — when  even  a  wrong  thought  is  their 
grief,  and  often  fills  them  with  unutterable  distress, — God  is  pecu- 
liarly near  to  them,  and  infinitely  willing  to  deliver  them.  He  sees 
their  tears ;  He  is  a  witness  to  their  groans ;  and  waits  to  bring  them 
into  glorious  liberty. — I  have  just  returned  from  the  lovefeast.  I 
felt  sweetly  constrained  to  witness  that  '  God  is  love ;'  that  Jesus  had 
'  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  His  own  blood ;'  and  that  I  was  happy 
not  only  idst  year,  and  last  quarter,  but  now. 

"February  2d,  1815.  0  the  glorious  hope  of  meeting  in  onr 
Father's  house  above !  This  '  lifts  the  fainting  spirits  up.'  I  have 
been  much  engaged  since  you  left  us  in  the  old  routine  of  classes, 
bands,  and  Committees,  besides  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  I  have 
not  half  time  enough,  but  gladly  devote  all  I  have  and  am  to  Him  to 
whom  my  more  than  all  is  due.     I  heard  of  one  precious  woman  at 
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Leeds,  who,  being  taken  saddenly  ill,  said,  '  If  my  Lord  is  about  to 
send  for  me,  I  am  quite  ready, — quite  ready.  All  my  affairs  are 
settled.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die.'  Soon  after,  she  said, 
'0,  He  is  come!  He  is  come!  Angels  are  with  Him.  Do  you 
not  see  them  V  and  in  this  triumphant  manner  departed.  May  my 
life  be — ^like  hers — holy  and  useful,  and  then  I  know  my  end  will  be 
alike  triumphant. 

"January  1 1th,  1816.  Yesterday  I  led  my  roomiug  class  for  the 
firgt  time  in  six  weeks,  during  which  I  was  confined  with  a  severe 
cold,  and  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  all  my  delightful  vocations. 
Bat,  glory  be  to  my  heavenly  Lord  1  I  have  found  it  equally  precious 
to  suffer  as  to  do  His  will ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  have  cause  for  ever 
to  praise  Him  for  the  affliction.  He  did  indeed  cause  '  His  goodness 
to  pass  before  me ;'  and  He  has  truly  brought  me  into  a  closer  walk 
vith  Him,  a  sweeter  fellowship,  in  which  I  trust  I  shall  grow  to  all 
eternity.  Now  that  He  has  raised  me  up  again,  I  purpose  to  be 
more  unreservedly  devoted  to  Him.  Time  appears  to  me  increasingly 
valuable,  and  the  duty  of  improving  it  more  important  than  ever.  O 
vith  what  heart-felt  satisfaction  did  I  renew  my  covenant  with  God 
CD  Sunday  in  the  great  congregation ! 

"October  17th,  1816.  'The  mercies  of  the  Lord'  are  'new  every 
morning:    great  is   His  faithfulness.'      May  it   be   our  delight   to 

*  speak  good  of  His  name,'  and  daily  'to  be  telling  of  His  salvation!' 
To  me  He  is,  I  am  sure,  increasingly  good  and  gracious.  Every  day 
and  hour  adds  to  the  immense  weight  of  obligation  which  I  feel  to 
Him.  He  keeps  my  soul  in  peace:  He  preserves  'my  life  from 
destruction:'  He  'crowneth  me  with  lovingkindness : '  He  spreads  'a 
table '  for  me  '  in  the  wilderness,'  and  says,  '  Eat,  0  friends ;  drink, 
yea,  drink  abundantly,  0  beloved  :'  He  brings  me  '  to  the  banqueting 
house,  and  His  banner  over  me  is  love.' 

"February  7th,  1817.  May  your  soul  prosper  even  as  we  wish! 
Then  will  you  be  even  as  the  tall  cedar  of  Libanus,  and  bring  forth 
all  'the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God.'  I  trust  we  are  ripening  for  a  blessed 
eternity,  looking  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space  to  things  that 
are  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  0  sweet  eternity !  My  soul  gasps  after 
it,  and  exulta  in  the  glorious  hope.  Let  us  live  for  it  more  than 
ever. 

"October  27th,  1817.  What  can  equal  it — this  transcendent 
goodness  of  the  Lord  ?  My  soul  seems  laid  under  renewed  obligation 
to  love  and  praise  Him ;  and  He  does  so  manifest  Himself  to  me, 
that  my  heart  exults,  and  is  ready  to  break  through  the  prison  of  the 
clay  tenement,  and  join  the  blest  above,  who  praise  Him  in  nobler 
atrains.  I  do  '  abide  under  His  shadow,'  '  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.'     I  am  safe  under  '  His  feathers.'     His  faithfuhiess  and 

*  truth '  are  as  mv  '  shield  and  buckler.' 

<  There,  in  the  place  beside  His  throne, 
Where  all  that  find  acceptance  stand,' 

there  I  continually  place  you,  my  dear  WilUam  :  there,  as  in  a  place 
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of  safety,  I  leare  you  under  His  protecting  love  and  guardian  care 
who  alone  can  keep  you  from  falling;  and  0  the  sweet  peace  and 
power  which  He  imparts  to  my  soul  in  so  doing ! 

"October  6th,  1819.  I  hope  you  will  look  to  the  Lord  for  the 
daily  baptisms  of  His  blessed  Spirit,  that  you  may  be  '  established  in 
every  good  word  and  work/  Seek  a  crucifixion  to  the  world.  '  Look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen '  and  '  temporal,'  '  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen '  and  *  eternal.'  *  Endure,  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible,'  'Study*  to  'approve'  yourself  only  to  Him,  'a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'  Continually  'declare  all  the 
counsel  of  God,'  and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Christian  holiness  in 
every  sermon.  It  is  not  only  Christ  for  us,  but  Christ  in  us,  that 
gives  the  earnest  and  foretaste  of  the  glorious  inheritance.  In 
preaching  this  precious  doctrine,  you  will  find  your  own  heart 
affected,  and  your  desires  stirred  up  after  the  attainment  of  the 
blessing.  Do  not  rest  short  of  this,  lest  you  '  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  And  what  is  it  but  the  love  that 
'beareth,  believeth,  hopeth,'  and  'endureth  all  things;'  that  is 
'gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated;'  that  'never  faileth,'  but  is  'full 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits  V  This,  reigning  in  the  heart,  is  Christian 
perfection.  O  be  a  witness  for  God,  that  He  is  not  only  '  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,'  but  '  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighte- 


ousness.' 


"November  12th,  1819.  May  you  go  forward,  and  attain  to  all 
the  heights  and  depths  of  love  and  holiness !  I  am  certain  of  this, 
that  the  further  we  proceed,  so  much  the  more  delightful  will  the 
path  be.  I  have  been  thinking,  this  morning,  what  will  be  our 
sensations  when 

*  fidth  is  sweetly  lost  in  sight, 
And  hope  in  full  sapreme  delight  ;* 

when  'all  the  ship's  company  meet'  on  the  blissful  shore.  What, 
think  you,  will  be  oar  employment  in  those  happy  regions  ?  How 
very  low  must  be  all  our  present  ideas  I  how  far  short  of  the  blessed 
reaUties  must  be  all  our  conceptions  of  the  eternal  world  !  At  best, 
we  can  but  think  of  them  negatively :  no  pain,  sorrow,  or  parting ; 
no  sin  ;  no  weariness ;  no  deep  sense  of  unprofitableness  and  unfaith- 
fulness. What  a  state  I  and  what  a  place !  May  we  be  animated  by 
the  glorious  hope  of  everlasting  life  to  'endure  hardness,  as  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  to  'fight  our  passage  through !' 

"January  8th,  1820.  Having  once  more  been  privileged  with  an 
opportunity  of  solemnly  renewing  our  covenant  with  God,  I  hope  we 
shall  remember  that  His  vows  are  upon  us,  learn  wisdom  and  obe- 
dience by  all  that  is  past,  and  get  into  a  closer  and  more  abiding 
union  with  Christ,  who  is  '  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  Be  as 
much  as  possible  in  private  with  the  Lord.  Give  yourself  to  prayer 
and  meditation.  Be  sure  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  time.  '  Pay 
no  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth.'  Still  learn  to  live  to  and 
in  Him  whom  you  have  received.     He  will  manifest  His  truths  His 
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power  and  faithfulness,  while  yoa  continue  to  follow  Him  in  sim- 
plidt J ;  and  will,  in  every  trial,  save  yon  '  to  the  nttermost/  and  to 
the  end.  O  how  little  do  we  know  of  what  is  comprehended  in 
that  *utiermo8t  f^ — what  heights,  what  depths,  and  lengths,  and 
breadths!" 

"Octoher  5th,  1819,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Henry  Eden,— "I  hope 

you  have  related  to  those  of  your  own  house  His  mighty  acts,  the 

wonders  of  His  grace  and  ^love  which  you   have   experienced ;  and 

that  you  are  enabled  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  that  grace  to  all 

around.     This  will  preach  even  more  effectually   than  a  thousand 

sermons.     A  young  lady  told  me  last  night  that  she  dated  her  first 

serious  impressions  from  observing  the  conduct  of  her  brother,  who 

had  just  been  converted.     The  change  which  she  saw  in  him  con- 

rinced  her  that  there  was  a  Divine  reality  in  religion,  and  determined 

her  to  seek  it.     She  is  now  a  truly  pious  girl.     May  your  dear  sister 

'  go  and  do  Ukewise ! '     I  trust  you  hold  fast  your  confidence,  and 

are  going  on  to  '  comprehend  with  all  saints '  the  heights  and  depths 

of  that  '  loTC '  which  '  passeth  knowledge,'  and  to  experience  all  the 

'unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'     Think  not,    dear  Henry,  though 

you  have  received  so  liberally  of  these  precious   treasures  of  grace 

and  mer^ry,  that  the  Divine  treasury  is  exhausted.     0,  no !  you  have 

been  taught  of  God,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  have  frequently  had 

enhvenLng  prospects  of  what  still  lies  before  you.     Let  it  be  your 

care  to  follow  after  holiness ;  and  rest  not  till  the  remains  of  unbelief 

are  utterly  destroyed,  and  ail  the  meek  and  loving  mind  of  Christ  is 

brought  into  your  soul.     Remember  it  is  written, — *  What  He  hath 

promised.   He  is  able  also  to  perform.'     Only  seek  diligently,  perse- 

veringly,  and  in  faith,  and  you  shall  prove  His  faithfulness.     O  '  be 

out  faithless,  but  beheving,'  and  you  shall  see  the  glory  of  God." 

"  July  7th,  1820,"  she  writes  to  the  same, — «  The  way  to  hold 
fast  what  you  have  attained  is  to  grasp  after  more.  *  Forgetting 
those  things  that  are  behind,'  says  the  Apostle,  '  I  press  toward  the 
mark.'  This  mark  is  holiness, — a  meek,  submissive,  resigned  will, 
— affections  closely  united  to  Jesus, — ain  indwelling  Christ,  ^rive 
for  this.  Let  your  soul  go  out  after  this  precious  salvation ;  that, 
whether  in  the  fields  or  at  home,  in  your  daily  vocations  or  in  your 
closet,  you  may  feel  that  He  has  your  heart,  and  reigns  unrivalled. 
Do  not  think  that  this  blessing  is  out  of  your  reach,  or  that  you 
must  do  some  great  thing  to  purchase  it.  It  is  free  as  the  air  you 
breathe  :  it  is  provided  for  you  by  blood  Divine.  '  The  word  is  nigh 
thee.'  'If  thou  canst  believe,'  thou  shalt  see  the  great  salvation. 
When  you  were  a.  sinner,  Christ  died  for  you ;  and  you  know  that 
He  did.  How  much  more,  now  you  are  His  by  adoption  and  self- 
dedication,  will  He  give  you  the  blessed  Spirit  to  inhabit  and  rule 
your  heart !  I  hope  you  will  seek  this :  nay,  I  believe  you  are  seeking 
and  desiring  it  more  than  even  life  itself.  But  you  are  seeking  it  by 
works,  and  not  by  faith, — though  you  are  not  aware  of  it.  Works, 
dear  Henry,  are  the  fruits  ;  but  faith  is  the  root.  Get  this  greater 
measure  of  faith ;  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  mountains  will  fall. 
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and  become  a  plain  before  it.  Hath  He  who  is  the  Fountain  of 
truth  said,  '  From  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  I  will 
cleanse  you ;'  and  will  He  not  do  it?  Believe  me,  there  is  no  hinder- 
ance  but  unbelief;  and,  when  you  are  fully  willing,  e?en  that  shall 
be  soon  destroyed." 

"October  13th,  1820,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Hawkes,* — "My 
ever  dear  friend  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  it  gave  me  the  truest 
pleasure  to  hear  once  more  from  her.  And,  0,  how  sweet  it  is  to 
find  that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  our  faces  are  Zionward, 
and  our  hearts  surely  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found !  Blessed 
for  ever  be  the  name  of  our  gracious  Lord,  that  He  has  brought  us 
to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  Himself,  and  so  revealed  to  our  admir- 
ing eyes  the  glories  of  His  nature  and  attributes  as  to  constitute  Him 
to  us  '  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,'  and  *  altogether  lovely ! ' — 
And  so  our  dear  sister  Jones  has  escaped  to  her  Father's  house  above. 
Having  endured  to  the  end  in  the  obedience  of  faith  and  patience  of 
hope,  no  doubt  to  her  would  be  administered  '  an  abundant  entrance' 
into  the  everlasting  mansions.  May  we  follow  her  as  far  as  she 
followed  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him  living,  dying,  and  eternally ! 
I  most  truly  sympathise  with  you  in  the  great  bereavement  yoa 
sustain  by  her  removal,  and  sincerely  implore  the  Father  of  mercies  to 
pour  into  your  heart  the  gracious  consolations  of  His  Spirit.  May  this 
painful  dispensation  be  greatly  sanctified  to  you ;  and,  while  passing 
through  the  watery  deep  of  afiSictive  providences,  may  you  see  the 
wonders  of  His  grace  and  love,  and  feel  your  mind  always  supported 
by  His  presence,  and  strengthened  by  His  Divine  commanications ! 
When  a  dear  friend  is  removed  from  earth  to  Abraham's  bosom,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  so  much  treasure  were  laid  up  iu  heaven,  bidding 
us  love  the  place  where  now  they  dwell,  and  scorn  this  wretched 
world  they  leave  so  poor." 

The  following  passages  occur  in  letters  to  Mr.  Eden : — 
"November  9th,  1820.  I  was  thinking  lately  of  those  words  of 
the  Evangelist's  concerning  our  Lord's  agony  and  passion  in  the 
garden :  '  And  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground.'  The  vesture  must  have  been  completely  dyed. 
I  felt,  I  think,  as  I  had  never  before  done,  the  entire  depravity  and 
corruption  of  my  nature, — my  wretchedness  and  guiltiness,  in  the 
sight  of  a  pure  and  holy  God,  both  from  original  and  actual  sin. 
But,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  this  soul-humbling  view  and  feeling, 
I  saw  by  faith  the  garment  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  spotless  Lamb 
of  God,  and  a  power  was  given  me  to  wrap  myself,  as  it  were,  therein  ; 
so  that  I  rejoiced  with  sacred,  humble  joy,  and  could  confidently  say, 
' Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me*  I  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  atone^ 
ment.  Blessed  be  God,  the  '  vesture  '  still  *  keeps  its  bloody  hue :  * 
the  atonement  is  available  for  all  the  ruined  race. — Bless  the  Lord,  I 
have  a  comfortable  walk  with  Him.     I  am  saved  from  all  fear  that 

*  Thif  excellent  penon,  whose  Memoirs  have  been  published  bj  Miss  Cecil,  was 
related  by  affinity  to  Mrs.  Hill. 
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bath  torment.  I  feel  no  distress  of  mind  but  when  I  think  of  those 
of  our  kindred  who  are  mnniug  the  downward  road.  This  causes 
me  to  send  np  strong  cries  and  tears ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  have 
some  bitter  moments  on  their  account. 

"December  25th,  1820.  I  am  now  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
yet  my  life  seems  but  as  a  dream.  It  appears  but  Uke  yesterday 
when  I  was  quite  young.  I  am  truly  ashamed  when  I  think  to  how 
little  purpose  my  life  has  been  spent,  and  what  small  advances  I  have 
made  towards  that  maturity  in  grace  which  I  ought  to  have  attained. 
But,  O,  with  what  mercies  has  my  unworthy  head  been  crowned ! 
How  have  goodness  and  love  followed  me, — goodness  most  transcend- 
ent, love  most  unmerited!  And  now,  in  my  declining  years,  the 
Lord  is  more  than  ever  the  *  strength  of  my  heart,'  and  my  satisfying 
'portion.'  I  am  happy,  truly  happy,  in  Him.  His  grace  is  my 
strength :  by  it  I  am  enabled  to  hold  on  my  way.  He  has  *  set  my 
foot  in  a  large  room,'  as  it  respects  outward  privileges  and  advan- 
tages ;  and  He  has  enlarged  my  heart  to  love  Him  supremely,  and  to 
devote  my  all  to  Him.  He  is  the  '  centre  of  my  hopes.'  I  experi- 
mentally know  something  of  what  it  is  to  dwell  in  God,  and  to  have 
His  blessed  Spirit  as  a  Comforter  dwelling  in  my  heart.  I  believe 
this  is  the  import  of  that  word  of  our  adorable  Lord, — '  Abide  in  Me,* 
And  when  I  think  of  the  privilege  annexed  to  it, — '  If  ye  abide  in 
Me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  pe  shall  ask  what  ye  mil,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you* — I  am  emboldened  to  make  all  my  requests 
known  unto  Him ;  and  His  peace  does  flow  in  my  heart  as  a  river. 
Still  remember  me  at  '  the  throne  of  grace.'  I  would  rather  have 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  than  the  riches  of  the  East. 

"  February  5tb,  1821.  Let  nothing  keep  you  from  Jesus ;  for  you 
need  Him  every  moment  as  your  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  But  it 
i&  faith  that  makes  Him  yours.  Faith,  therefore,  must  be  in  con- 
stant exercise.  A  sense  of  our  short-comings,  unfaithfulness,  or  even 
backslidings  in  heart  or  life,  must  not  keep  us  back.  We  must  still 
come,  as  at  first,  by  Him  to  the  Father,  and,  in  the  arms  of  faith, 
present  the  '  precious  bleeding  Sacrifice.'  Blessed  be  His  name,  the 
grace  of  Christ  is  ever  near.     0  may  He 

<  Wrap  ni  in  Hit  crimson  vest, 
And  teU  as  all  His  name  !  * 

Let  it  be  our  care  to  *  bear  Him  inly  speak.'  He  says,  *  Hearken  dili- 
gently unto  Me.'  I  believe  if  we  attend  to  this  injunction,  we  shall 
be  taught  of  Him  ;  for  'the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him,'  and  that  hope  in  His  mercy. 

"March  1 0th,  1821.  I  purpose,  by  Divine  grace,  to  use  greater 
diligence  in  prayer  and  self-examination.  I  want  to  be  thoroughly 
furnished  for  every  good  word  and  work,  and  to  be  clothed  with  zeal 
and  power.  My  motto  must  now  emphatically  be,  '  Work  while  it  is 
day,' — for  to  me  it  must  surely  be  true  that  *  the  night  cometh.' 
May  my  lamp  be  trimmed,  and  my  light  ever  burning!  But,  if 
words  arc  inadequate  here,  I  am  sure  they  are  equally  so  to  express 
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my  enjoyment  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the  infinite  value  of  His 
death  and  atonement. 

To  His  meritorioiu  passion, 

All  our  happiness  we  owe  i 
Pardon,  holiness,  salvation, 

Heaven  above,  and  heaven  below, 
Grace  and  glory, 
From  that  open  fountain  flow.* 

"May  2d,  1821.  If  my  poor  prayers  can  avail,  you  will  find  your 
gpiritual  strength  *  renewed  like  the  eagle's,'  and  your  soul  filled  with 
light  and  life,  with  love  and  power.  I  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to 
have  one  honr*s  leisure  in  the  day,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  '  no  melan^ 
choly  void.'  My  soul  rejoices  in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  our 
Zion ;  and  I  desire  nothing,  comparatively,  but  to  see  my  dear  chil- 
dren going  on  in  the  good  way,  and  our  dear  friends  and  families 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light." 

For  the  space  of  between  six  and  seven  years,  there  is  a  blank  in 
the  series  of  correspondence  which  has  been  committed  to  the  writer's 
inspection.  But  the  course  which  Mrs.  Hill  continued  to  pursue 
with  growing  delight  was  the  same, — a  course  of  faith,  charity,  and 
peace.  Letters  are  supplied  in  greater  number  after  this  period ;  and 
they  yet  farther  disclose  the  Christian  experience  and  character  of 
this  sincere  foUower  of  our  Lord.  Extracts  from  them  shall 
therefore  be  given. 

"March  18th,  1828,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  William  H.  L.  Eden, — 
"  I  feel  I  am  called  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  giving  up  my 
own  will  in  various  instances  every  day ;  and  in  so  doing,  though  it 
is  sometimes  painful,  I  find  a  satisfaction,  because  my  eye  is  single.  I 
desire  only  to  please  my  heavenly  Father,  and  to  have  His  approba- 
tion. May  you  and  I  seek  that  happy  state,  that  Gospel  privilege, 
the  witness  of  the  blessed  Spirit  that  we  and  all  our  works  are 
accepted  iu  the  Beloved  I  When  I  consider  the  willingness  of  our 
gracious  Saviour  to  impart  all  spiritual  blessings,  I  wonder  that  I  do 
not  obtain  more.  I  wish  to  live  more  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  that  I 
may  receive  out  of  *  His  fulness,'  even  '  grace  for  grace ; '  being  sure 
that  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  concerning  me.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  dread  more  than  to  be  at  ease  in  Zion.  We  must 
shake  ourselves  from  the  dust,  and  *  lay  aside  every  weight,'  if  we 
would  '  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ' — '  so  run, 
that  we  may  obtain '  the  prize." 

To  Miss  Birkett,  afterwards  Mrs.  Budgett,  the  following  communi- 
cations are  addressed : — 

"June  27th,  1828.  With  much  pleasure  I  address  my  dear  sister 
and  companion  *  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,'  with 
whom  I  have  so  often  been  pririleged  to  hold  sweet  converse,  and 
with  whom  I  would  now,  by  means  of  my  pen,  take  counsel,  and 
endeavour  to  stir  up  her  pure  mind  to  a  still  more  earnest  expectation 
of  the  fulness  of  Gospel  blessings,  that  her  desiring  and  believing 
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soul  may  be  satisfied  with  the  abundance  of  Hia  house,  and  enriched 
with  His  hidden  treasures.  And  0  that  my  own  weak  faith  and 
languid  graces  may  be  remed  and  strengthened  still  to  lay  hold  on 
the  hope  set  before  me, — that  is,  inward  holiness,  increasing  conform- 
ity to  the  image  and  will  of  our  great  Pattern,  a  deeper  self-ahase- 
ment  before  Him,  and  .a  more  perfect  death  to  things  earthly  and 
outward ;  that  I  may  live  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  me !  Surely  we 
have  cause  to  praise  our  bounteous  Benefactor,  our  indulgent  God, 
who  hath  provided  for  us  such  good  things  as  pass  man's  understand- 
ing ;  but  which  are,  in  a  blessed  measure,  revealed  to  us  by  the 
Spirit.  How  graciously  hath  Fie  dealt  with  us,  and  wrought  in  us, 
by  quickening,  enlightening,  strengthening,  and  cheering  our  minds  I 
What  astonishing  deliverances  hath  He  wrought  in  our  behalf! 
What  succour  hath  He  imparted  under  tribulation !  When  walking 
through  the  fire  and  through  the  water,  we  have  literally  suffered  no 
harm.  I  see  myself  a  miracle  of  mercy,  and  am  constrained  to  say, 
'  0  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor ! '  And  what  are 'the  views  we  now 
have  on  these  subjects,  in  comparison  of  what  we  shall  have  when 
we  see  things  in  the  light  of  eternity  7  If  now  the  sight  we  have  of 
Deity  sinks  and  overwhelms  us,  what  will  it  be  when  we  behold  Him 
shining  as  the  sun  in  his  strength  1     0,  it  will  be 

'  The  tpeechless  awe  that  dares  not  move, 
And  ^  the  silent  heaven  of  love.* 

My  dear  friend,  let  us  be  much  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  the 
expectation  of  it,  too ;  and  then  we  shall  not  fail  of  a  meetness  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  glory  and  blessedness.  I  think  I  now  see  a 
greater  beauty  in  simplicity  than  ever,  and  feel  that  for  want  of 
cultivating  it  more  I  have  fallen  short  of  making  due  progress  in  the 
Divine  life.  But,  though  I  lament  this,  I  am  not  cast  down,  because 
I  know  the  Lord  still  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  He  doth  not 
*  upbraid,'  but  '  giveth  liberally,*  replenishing  my  hungry  soul  with 
good.  He  does  help  me  to  *  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way,'  and  He 
gives  daily  grace  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  take  up  my  daily  cross. 
Blessed  be  God,  I  feel  every  part  of  duty  delightful.  As  dear 
Mr.  H.  said  in  his  sermon,  '  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
disposition  and  the  duty  in  the  renewed  heart.' 

''July  Slst,  1829.  I  praise  God  that,  amidst  all  the  changing 
scenes  of  life,  I  have  His  heartfelt  presence,  and  find  the  blessed 
work  of  His  Spirit  going  on  and  deepening  in  my  soul.  I  want  to 
sink  deeper  in  humility.  I  feel  that  faith  is  in  lively  exercise,  and  I 
sometimes  get  such  an  inlet  into  Deity  that  my  soul  is  sweetly  lost  in 
wonder  and  delight.  Sometimes  outward  things  press  upon  me,  and 
damp  my  joy.  But  I  do  strive  to  cast  aU  upon  my  Jesus,  who,  I 
know,  cares  for  me,  and  will  not  leave  me  comfortless.  I  am  often 
astonished  at  His  goodness,  when  I  think  what  a  very  unfaithful 
creature  I  have  been  and  am.  But  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is, 
that  I  am  what  I  am,  and  still  the  object  of  His  kind  compassion. 
0  may  I  be  *  faithful  unto  death ! '  Then  shall  you  and  I,  my  very  dear 
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friend,  meet  on  Canaan's  happy  shore,  and  bask  for  ever  in  the 
beams  of  His  unclouded  glory. 

"September  Ist,  1829.  O  what  a  fulness  there  is  in  Him  !  For 
every  state  and  every  stage  in  the  Divine  life  He  has  an  appropriate 
blessing.  And  though  He  dispenses  His  gifts  according  to  the  riches 
of  His  liberality,  yet  there  is  more  :  there  are  mvdtiplied  pardons — 
degrees  of  purity  rising  higher  and  higher  still  till  we  are  perfected  in 
love.  The  world  appears  in  its  true  colours ;  or  rather  as  an  empty 
bubble,  a  passing  shadow.  Life  so  soon  will  end.  I  feel  dead  to  all 
but  its  duties.  These,  1  see,  are  important ;  'and  its  privileges,  too. 
Both  must  be  improved.  But,  here,  0  how  short  I  come !  I  want 
more  of  His  remrrection-power  to  raise  me  into  greater  diligence  to 
do,  and  greater  willingness  to  suffer,  all  His  righteous  will,  that  I 
may  ripen  for  that  glorious  state  of  consummate  bliss  to  which  we 
hasten.  The  Lord  has  graciously  blessed  me  with  some  of  those 
refreshing  showers  of  grace  which  conduce  to  this  blessed  end  ;  and  I 
humbly  trust  He  wiU  continue  to  visit  your  unworthy  friend  and 
sister." 

"January  2d,  1832,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  William  H.  L.  Eden, — 
"  My  soul  has  been  truly  blessed  of  late ;  and,  through  mercy, 
though  I  have  now  entered  upon  my  seventy-second  year,  1  have  been 
enabled  to  attend  the  blessed  means  of  grace  with  which  we  have  just 
been  favoured, — the  lovefeast,  renewal  of  the  covenant,  watchnight, 
&c.  All  have  been  to  me  feasts  of  fat  things.  I  have  truly  sat  with 
Christ  in  heavenly  places.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  more 
confidently  expecting  the  answer  to  my  poor  petitions,  and  for 
measuring  the  mercy  of  my  God  by  my  contracted  views.  O  may 
unbelief  be  for  ever  destroyed,  and  faith  be  in  constant  exercise  ! 
When  I  think  of  the  mediation  of  our  great  High  Priest,  and  His  all- 
prevalent  intercession,  it  would  be  enormous  sin  to  doubt,  or  fear,  or 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  whose  *  mercy  is  everlasting,'  and  whose 
'truth  endureth  from  generation  to  generation.' — 0  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  walk  with  God,  having  His  law  written  on  our  hearts !  " 

On  April  2d,  1832,  she  writes  from  Sunning- Hill,  near  Bolton,  to 
Mr.  Hill  :— 

"  My  dear,  dear  Husband, 

"  As  a  kind  Providence  has  graciously  preserved  us  to  each  other 
nearly  thirty-five  revolving  years,  it  is  most  proper  that  we  should 
give  thanks  to  His  most  holy  name,  and  more  than  ever  devote  our- 
selves to  Him,  who  has  done  so  great  things  for  us. 

*  O  the  numberleii  cares,  and  temptations,  and  snares. 
His  hand  has  conducted  us  through  I ' 

"  How  many  times  have  we  praised  His  name  together,  and  taken 
sweet  counsel  how  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure!  How 
many  consolations  of  the  Spirit  have  we  enjoyed,  and  sweet  manifest- 
ations of  His  love,  so  that  our  hearts  have  rejoiced  with  joy  nnspeak- 
able !     And  now  we  are  monuments  of  His  mercy,  and  witnesses  of 
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His  truth  and  faithfulness  and  power  to  save  the  helpless  souls  that 
trust  in  Him.  What  a  blessedness  it  is  that,  in  our  declining  years, 
we  have  a  lively  and  glorious  anticipation  of  future  felicity  in  the 
kingdom  of  our  heavenly  Father !  There  '  pure,  essential  joy  is 
found.'  There  pain  and  suffering  are  no  more.  There  we  shall  see 
our  dear  relations,  and  those  who  have  been  our  companions  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus,  and  who  are  awaiting  our  arrival  in 
the  blessed  realms  above.  There  will  be  no  more  lameness  ;  and  we 
shall  together  walk  the  golden  streets,  or 

^  Range  the  sweet  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer, 
And  sing  of  salvation  for  ever  and  ever.* 

And  now  I  must  wish  yon  a  good  night's  rest, — and  that,  when 
we  awake  on  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  our  happy,  happy  wed- 
ding morning,  we  may  praise  our  heavenly  Father  with  joyful, 
grateful  hearts,  and  be  determined  to  live  to  Him  who  has  dealt  so 
graciously  with  us.  So  prays,  my  dear,  dear  husband,  thy  faithful 
and  affectionate  wife, 

"Sarah  Hill." 

The  union  which  had  so  happily  subsisted  between  these  two  faith- 
ful companions  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  was  now  to  be 
dissolved.  On  June  16th,  1832,  between  two  and  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Hill  closed  his  days  in  peace. 
He  endured  a  painful  and  protracted  illness  with  meek  and  uncom- 
plaining resignation,  resting  by  faith  in  Him  whose  "  grace  is  suffi- 
cient," and  whose  "strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Mrs. 
Hill's  attentions  to  him  were  most  tender  and  constant ;  and  her  own 
health  was  seriously  affected.  She  was  now  left  to  pursue  the  jour- 
ney of  life  unaccompanied  by  the  dear  associate  of  so  many  years. 
But  she  was  not  comfortless.  "  Everlasting  consolation  and  good 
hope  through  grace  "  were  her  portion.  She  also  experienced  the 
kindly  and  soothing  assiduities  of  many  Christian  friends.  Among 
these,  especial  mention  is  due  to  the  late  Peter  Rothwell,  -  Esq.,  of 
Sunning-Hill,  near  Bolton,  Miss  Rothwell,  and  all  their  family  circle. 
Mr.  and  Miss  Rothwell  removed  her  from  what  had  now  become  a 
house  of  mourning  to  their  own  hospitable  abode,  where  she  had 
aforetime  been  a  welcome  visiter ;  and,  by  the  kindness  and  delicacy 
of  their  attentions,  greatly  contributed,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  her  recovery.  The  annual  visit  which  she  generally  paid  them 
afterwards  was  a  source  of  mutual  pleasure  and  advantage ;  and  it 
doubtless  ministered  to  the  prolongation  of  her  valuable  life. 

"August  1st,  1832,"  she  writes  jointly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  L.  Eden, — "  I  am  thankful  to  find  that  my  dear  William  got  safe 
home  after  his  long  and  fatiguing  journey.  I  returned  the  same  day, 
and  my  feelings  were  much  pained  at  seeing  the  spot  vacant  where 
my  dearest  husband  used  to  appear  almost  as  a  fixture,  and  where  I 
was  always  sure  to  meet  his  Iwe^speaking  eye.  The  house  appeared 
truly  desolate.     I  went  firom  room  to  room  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
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tion  and  distress.  I  daily  feel  my  great  loss  more  and  more  sensibly, 
and  am  obliged  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
glory  and  blessedness  in  which  his  happy  spirit  now  for  ever  dwells. 
Here  I  find  a  sweet  repose.  And  in  considering  the  mercy  mingled 
in  the  dispensation,  and  in  how  short  a  time  all  his  sufferings  ended 
in  a  most  easy,  tranquil  dissolution,  I  feel  that  I  have  cause  of  great- 
est gratitude.  No  longer  are  wearisome  days,  and  nights  of  agony, 
appointed  to  him.  lie  now  lives  in  the  unclouded  sunshine  of 
heavenly  glory,  and  joins  the  ransomed  throng  in  unceasing  hallelu- 
jahs of  praise  to  the  dear  Redeemer  whom  he  had  so  long  loved,  and 
with  whom  he  had  desired  to  be.  Now  his  eyes  see  'the  King  in 
His  beauty,'  and  his  delighted  soul  rejoices  in  those  pleasures  which 
are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore." 

"The  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence,"  she  remarks  to  Mrs. 
Budgett,  under  date  of  September  6th,  1832,  "will  all  be  solved  in 
that  bright  world,  where  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known,  and 
see  in  the  light  of  eternity.  0  what  amazement  must  strike  our  eyes, 
and  fill  all  the  faculties  of  our  enlarged  minds,  when  we  behold  that 
world  on  which  we  have  so  often  thought  with  joyful  anticipation, 
and  all  its  glorified  inhabitants,  the  whole  assembly  and  church  of  the 
redeemed  I  0  the  delight  to  recognise  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  husband 
dearer  than  life  itself,  amidst  the  glorified  throng, — and  those  dear 
Ministers  who  have  been  the  Lord's  instruments  in  bringing  us  to 
that  bright  abode,  that  palace  of  the  living  God !  The  subject  is 
most  delightful  to  my  mind;  though  all  conception  of  it  must,  of 
course,  be  but  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance.  We  shall  see  Him 
whose  face  unveiled  consummates  bUss ;  in  whose  presence  is  *  fulness 
of  joy.*  May  I  put  on  my  beautiful  garments,  that  I  may  be 
adorned  with  Christ,  and  meet  for  the  heavenly  inheritance !  Let  me 
still  live  in  your  remembrances,  my  dear  friend.  Your  love  and 
prayers  are  a  valuable  part  of  my  riches.  Such  they  have  long  been; 
and  they  ever  will  be  most  dear  to  me." 

"November  20th,  1832,"  she  writes  to  the  same  friend, — "lam 
thankful  to  say  that  my  mind  is  very  graciously  preserved  in  peace, 
though  I  often  find  it  requires  an  effort  on  my  part  to  keep  from 
sinking  into  nature,  and  to  hold  fast  the  comfort  of  the  promises 
which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  character  I  am  now  called  to  sustain. 
They  are  very  precious  ones.  I  am,  indeed,  a  widow,  yet  not 
desolate,  because  my  'Maker  is  my  Husband;'  and  while  I  claim 
Him  as  mine,  and  rest  upon  His  love  and  power.  He  shows  me 
His  goodness.  The  language  of  my  heart  has  been  incessantly, 
'  Only  tell  me  I  am  Thine,  and  Thou  wilt  not  quit  Thy  right.'  And 
He  condescends  to  assure  my  feeble  mind  that  He  does  regard  me 
with  tender  compassion.  0  may  I  never  grieve  His  blessed  Spirit  by 
unwatchfulness,  or  giving  way  to  the  tempter !  I  praise  Him  for 
purity  of  heart,  and  a  clearer  eridence  of  it.  May  I  labour  to  main- 
tain it,  and  to  increase  in  it  more  abundantly ! " 

"  December  1 1th,  1832,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Rothwell,  of  Sunning- 
Hill, — "  How  I  rejoiced  this  morning  when  I  saw  my  dear  Betsey's 
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hand-^nitiiig !  I  can  know  no  greater  gratification  than  to  converse 
with  my  very  dearly-belofed  friend. — About  a  week  ago,  I  was  very 
low.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself  to  keep  np  at  all.  The 
world  appeared  quite  as  a  desolate  wilderness ;  and  my  mind  seemed 
so  feeble  as  if  I  could  not  '  lift  up '  a  thought  to  the  *  hills  from 
whence '  alone  my  '  hdp '  could  *  come.'  But,  in  this  extremity,  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  looked  down  with  pitying  eye  upon  me,  and  spoke 
in  accents  of  Divine  compassion,  *  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband.'  And, 
therefore,  '  why  art  thou  disquieted,  0  my  soul  T '  In  this  way  I  got 
on.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  waking,  I  found  my  heart  drawn  to 
wait  upon  God,  and  commune  with  Him  ;  and  I  had  such  views  and 
feelings  of  great  infirmity,  unworthiness,  and  unfaithfulness  in  every 
past  stage  of  my  Christian  life,  as  were  enough  to  cause  my  heart 
and  flesh  to  fail.  I  mourned  before  the  Lord,  but  was  soon  com- 
forted with  encouraging  passages  of  Scripture.  I  felt  ardent  desires 
after  holiness,  and  a  full  confidence  that  my  sins  were  all  buried  in 
the  crimson  flood,  and  that  my  nature  should  be  more  fully  renewed, 
and  made  meet  for  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  and  the  heavenly  city. 
When  I  went  to  chapel,  the  text  was,  '  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
wat«  unto  repentance :  but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire :  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and 
He  wiU  throughly  purge  His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat  into  the 
gamer ;  but  He  will  bum  up  the  chafi*  with  unquenchable  fire.' 
It  was  so  exceedingly  applicable  to  what  had  passed  in  my  own  mind 
in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  that  I  was  much  struck  with  it. 
And  it  opened  itself  to  me  in  this  way, — that  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  I  was  desiring,  and  which  is  here  promised,  should 
entirely  consume  all  the  dross,  and  winnow  away  all  the  chafl",  of  sin 
from  my  heart ;  so  that  I  might  begin  to  live  a  new  life  indeed.  And  I 
think,  my  dearest  Betsey,  that  I  do,  in  some  small  degree,  realise  this 
salvation.  It  has  been  a  time  of  much  temptation  and  inward  con- 
flict, at  which  you  will  not  wonder  when  you  think  what  a  wily  and 
powerful  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  through  fire  and  water 
that  we  get  into  the  wealthy  place.  Wliile  I  have  been  writing  on 
this  subject,  fresh  light  has  shone  upon  my  mind  as  to  his  devices, 
and  how  he  would  have  hindered  me. — One  great  secret,  I  am  aware, 
is  to  guard  against  discouragement.  Even  the  painful  views  which 
we  have  of  ourselves  should  be  a  stimulus  to  us  to  exert  all  the  power 
of  faith  that  we  have  to  rise  above  them,  always  remembering  that 
Christ  is  onr  All  in  all, — our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
tad  redemption, — and  that  we  must  lay  hold  on  Him  in  all  these 
characters." 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  TWO  IMPRISONMENTS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

That  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  twice  imprisoned  at  Rome, 
is  generally  admitted  by  ancient  and  modem  writers.  A  few  commentators 
and  critics  maintain,  however,  that  he  was  imprisoned  once  only  ;  and 
that  his  martyrdom  took  place  soon  after  the  events  related  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Against  this  opinion,  which 
the  voice  of  tradition  contradicts,  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  tiie 
Apostle's  own  writings  seems  to  be  decisive.  Much  valuable  instruction 
may  be  gathered  from  the  minor  facts  of  Scripture  history  ;  whilst^  as 
Paley  has  shown  in  his  justly  celebrated  "  Horae  Poulina*/'  the  truth 
receives  the  strongest  confirmation  from  their  careful  study. 

The  first  imprisonment  of  Paul  began,  according  to  the  received  chro- 
nology, about  A.D.  62  ;  but  Greswell  fixes  upon  a.d.  .59,  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  Neander  is  in  favour  of  a  date  still  earlier.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  ever  set  at  liberty,  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  his  incarceration  was  later  than  59.  In  the  year  64  the 
great  Neronian  persecution  commenced ;  and,  had  Paul  been  kept  in 
prison  until  then,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Apostle's  first  visit  to  the  imperial  city,  he  went 
thither  as  a  captive.  There  was  already  a  church  at  Rome,  composed  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Tryphena  and 
Tryphosa,  Hermas,  Patrobas,  and  Hermes,  with  several  others,  were  dis- 
tinguished members.  St.  Paul  had  for  some  time  wished  to  visit  this 
Christian  community,  as  he  had  visited  many  other  churches.  To  the 
saints  in  Rome  he  says, — *'  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you 
some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established."  **  I  am  debtor  both 
to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  barbarians ;  both  to  the  wise,  and  to  the  unwise. 
So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you  that  are 
at  Rome  also.''  (Rom.  i.  11, 14, 15.)  Perhaps  he  little  thought  that,  when 
he  went  to  Rome,  it  would  be  in  ^* bonds  and  afflictions:"  but,  had  he 
known  this,  his  heroic  spirit  would  have  been  sustained  above  the  influ- 
ence of  fear.  For  his  Master's  sake  he  was  ever  willing  to  brave  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  to  meet  the  most  powerful  foes.  Animated  by 
unwavering  confidence  in  God,  he  was  carried  through  waves  and  storms  at 
which  inferior  men  would  have  quailed ;  and  he  could  say,  in  prospect  of 
unexperienced  trials,  "  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my 
life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy."  (Acts 
XX.  24.) 

But  whence  originated  his  connexion  with  the  church  at  Rome  ?  and  in 
what  circumstances  did  he  become  so  intimately  acquainted  with  its  mem- 
bers ? — It  is  probable,  as  Tholuck  observes,  that  the  first  seeds  of  Christian- 
ity were  brought  to  Rome  by  Jewish  residents  of  that  city,  who  had  been 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  (Acts  ii.  10  ;)  or  by  some  of  the 
Hebrew  Christians  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  were  scattered 
abroad  ;  (Acts  viii.  1  ;)  or,  perhaps,  by  the  general  concourse  of  strangers 
that  continually  streamed  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital.  A  variety  of 
considerations  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  church  at  Rome  was, 
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DeTertbelesSy  founded  by  some  of  St.  Pftul's  diflciples.  Whether  Aquila 
and  Priacilla  were  Christians  at  the  time  of  tlie  banishment  from  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  CkudioSy  does  not  appear ;  but  Paul  met  them  at  Corinth, 
and  abode  with  them.  (Acts  xviiL  2,  3.)  And  if  they  were  not  Christians 
before,  they  were  doubtless  converted  there  through  the  Apostle's  instru- 
mentality ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Rome.  Other  members  of  this 
church  are  saluted  by  the  Apostle  (Rom.  xvi.)  in  terms  which  intimate 
the  closest  personal  friendship.  Epienetus  he  calls  his  "well-beloved." 
Mary  he  honourably  mentions  as  having  *'  bestowed "  on  him  **  much 
labour."  Andronicus  and  Juuia  he  describes  as  his  "kinsmen"  and 
"  fellow-prisoners ;"  and  the  mother  of  Rufus  he  hails  as  his  mother  also, 
— rrfv  fuiTfpa  airrov  Kal  c*/iov,— doubtless  on  account  of  the  kindness  she  had 
shown  him.  Before  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Rome,  it  is  thus  apparent  that 
he  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Christians  there ; 
and  some  of  them  were,  probably,  among  the  ft'uit  of  his  own  ministry. 
That  he  should  long  to  visit  a  people  so  endeared,  is  not  surprising.  At 
length  his  object  was  accomplished,  though  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty. 

He  had  been  accused  of  the  Jews  before  Felix  and  his  successor,  (Acts 
xxiv.,  XXV.,)  and  had  appealed  unto  Cspsar.  He  was  accordingly  sent, 
with  certain  other  prisoners,  by  sea  to  Italy.  The  voyage  was  a  remark- 
able one.  A  tempestuous  wind  called  Euroclydon,  but  now  known  by  the 
name  of  a  Levanter^  to  which  the  Mediterranean  is  occasionally  subject, 
overtook  the  ship  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Crete  ;  and,  after  several 
days  of  severe  tossing,  it  was  cast  upon  an  island  which  proved  to  be 
Uellta,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Malta.  All  on  board  were,  however,  pre- 
served :  some  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  shore  ;  "  and  the 
rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to  land."  These  circumstances^ 
and  those  that  occurred  upon  the  island, — the  viper's  harmless  fastening  on 
Paul's  hand,  the  healing  of  the  father  of  Publius,  and  the  restoration  of 
many  others  of  the  sick, — were  all  ordered  by  the  guardian  Providence 
that  sustained  the  Apostle ;  and,  perhaps,  had  no  small  influence  in  miti- 
gating  his  confinement,  and  ultimately  in  bringing  about  his  release. 

Leaving  Melita  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  St.  Paul  touched  at  Syracuse, 

the  far-fkmed  city  of  Sicily.    Thence  he  sailed  to  Rhegium ;  next,  to 

Puteoli ;  and,  at  length,  arrived  in  Rome.    The  brethren,  having  heard  of 

his  approach,  came  to  meet  him  "  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and  The  Three 

Taverns :   whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage." 

(Acts  xxviii.  15.)    And  now  the  upright  and  undaunted  Apostle  is  within 

the  walls  of  the  city  of  the  Ceesars.    How  would  he  have  rejoiced  to  be 

permitted,  as  at  Athens,  publicly  to  proclaim  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ! 

But  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  knew  not  whether  he  had  come  to  Rome  to 

die.    A  favourable  view  must,  indeed,  have  been  taken  of  his  case  ;  for, 

whilst  the  other  prisoners  were  delivered  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  he 

''was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him;"  and 

''two  whole  years"  he  "dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all 

that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those 

things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man 

forbidding  him."    (Acts  xxviii.  16,  30,  31.)    Felix  had  not  condemned 

the  Apostle ;  Festus  was  not  convinced  of  his  guilt ;  and  the  young  King 

Agrippa,  before  whom  he  was  also  examined,  had  declared  that  he  "  might 

hre  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Ccesar."    When 

Gear  heard  of  the  matter,  (if,  indeed,  it  came  before  him  personally,) 

c  2 
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Paul  was  permitted  thus  to  live  in  a  private  dwelling,  in  which  bnt  one 
soldier  attended  him,  to  whose  arm,  as  the  custom  was,  he  was  fastened  by 
a  chain.*  It  has  been  even  maintained  that  the  Apostle  was  a  prisoner  for 
a  few  days  only.  This  opinion  seems  at  variance  with  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31, 
just  cited ;  a  passage  which  will  scarcely  be  thought  to  consist  with  St. 
Paul's  perfect  liberty. 

But,  though  he  was  a  prisoner,  his  residence  in  Rome  was  not  without 
its  fruits.  He  was  bound  ;  but  the  word  of  God  was  not  bound.  As  well 
might  Cfesai^s  servants  have  attempted  to  shut  up  the  sunlight,  as  to 
confine  the  doctrines  which  the  Apostle  preached.  Caught  from  his  lips  by 
those  who  visited  him,  his  testimony  spread  abroad  through  every  part  of 
the  city  until  it  reached  the  very  highest  station ;  so  that  his  **  bonds  in 
Christ "  were  **  manifest  in  all  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places."  (Phil, 
i.  13.)  He  had  appealed  unto  Cesar,  not  so  much  on  his  own  behalf,  as 
on  the  behalf  of  Christ ;  and  now  in  Cipsar*s  household  Christ  is  honoured, 
and  brethren  there  send  their  salutations,  by  the  Apostle's  letter,  to  the 
Christian  church  at  Philippi.  What  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel !  Its 
advocate  is  in  bonds  ;  but  it  has  free  course  and  is  glorified.  So  is  it  ever 
with  the  truth.  Its  champions  may  be  persecuted,  enslaved,  or  even  slain  ; 
bnt  it  proceeds  in  its  career,  prevalent  over  every  foe,  and  promising  ulti- 
mately to  attain  universal  empire.  The  Gospel  message  may  have  reached 
the  ears  even  of  the  haughty  Nero  himself.  If  so,  he  rejected  it,  as  Felix 
and  Agrippa  had  done  ;  and  his  subsequent  career  was  stained  with  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  crimes  that  were  ever  committed  by  man. 

During  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  the  Apostle  wrote  four  of  his 
Epistles ;  namely,  those  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians,  the  Colossians, 
and  Philemon.  In  all  of  them  he  alludes  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
sometimes  in  very  striking  terms.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which 
Coleridge  calls  "  the  divinest  composition  of  man,'*  was  probably  written 
first.  At  the  close  of  it,  he  asks  for  prayers  on  his  behalf,  ^*  that  utterance 
may  be  given  "  him,  that  he  "  may  open  his  mouth  boldly  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,"  **  for  which,"  says  he,  '^  I  am  an  ambassador 
in  bonds."  To  the  Colossians  he  says,  **  Remember  my  bonds."  To 
Philemon,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Colossae,  he  writes, — **  Bat  withal 
prepare  me  also  a  lodging  :  for  I  trust  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall 
be  given  unto  you."  But  it  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  that  he 
speaks  most  freely  on  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment.  As  if  at  one 
time  doubtful  of  the  issue,  he  says,  *^I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ;  which  is  far  better." 
The  crown  of  martyrdom  was  glittering  in  his  view,  and  already  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  it.  But  it  was  not  yet  to  be  placed  upon 
his  brow.  As  though  checking  his  aspirations,  he  adds,  **  Nevertheless  to 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you  ;"  and  then  intimates  that  he 
should  abide^  having  doubtless  been  assured  by  the  Spirit  that  he  would  be 
set  at  liberty  in  due  time.  In  this  Epistle  he  also  refers  to  his  temporal 
necessities,  and  acknowledges  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians,  who  had 
often  sent  him  presents,  and  who  had  again  **  communicated  "  with  him  in 
this  way ;  for  he  had  ''received  of  Epaphroditus  the  things"  that  they 
had  sent, ''  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing 
to  God."    But  he  had  **  learned,  in  whatever  state"  he  was,  **  therewith  to 

»  See  Neander^A  History  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  of  the  Christian  Church.     Bibl. 
Cabinet,  No.  xxzv. 
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be  ocmieiii.**  AIliiBionB  to  his  own  exigenciesy  even  thongh  he  was  in 
bonds,  are  rare.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
and  his  one  great  object  was  to  build  up  the  churches  in  their  holy  faith. 
The  less  Ministers  think  for  themselves,  the  more  wiU  they  think  for  the 
souls  committed  to  their  chaige. 

The  companions  of  Paul,  in  his  imprisonment,  are  more  than  once 
referred  to  in  his  letters.  Aristarchus  and  Epaphras  he  calls  his  **  fellow- 
prisoners  ;"  the  former  haring  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  the  latter 
having,  perhaps,  been  apprehended  for  his  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  (Comp.  Col.  iv.  10, 12 ;  and  Philem.  2a)  Timothy,  too,  was 
with  him  ;  and  Mark,  and  Tychicus,  and  Demas,  and,  above  ail,  his  ever 
feithfol  friend,  **  Luke,  the  beloved  physician."  These  probably  abode 
with  him  for  a  time.  In  their  society,  and  that  of  the  Christians  resident 
in  Rome,  he  would  be  greatly  cheered  ;  whilst  (it  may  be  assumed)  their 
prayers  and  conversation  would  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
soldiers  who  successively  attended  the  illustrious  captive,  and  they  too 
would  carry  abroad  into  the  camp  and  everywhere  the  new  and  wonderful 
tidings.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  embraced  the  truth, 
and  became  humble  followers  of  Christ?  To  be  chained  to  a  fierce 
Roman  soldier  would  be  extremely  painful  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Apos- 
tle ;  but  the  conversion  of  such  an  individual  would  be  deemed  an  ample 
recompense  for  all  that  might  have  been  endured. 

Whether  the  Apostle  stood  formally  arraigned  before  the  Emperor 
during  this  imprisonment,  the  historian  does  not  state  ;  nor  is  any  inform- 
ation given  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  omission  has  been  deemed  remarkable ;  but  it  must  be  considered 
thai  the  design  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  not  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  personal  history  of  St.  Paul,  but  to  relate  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  the  early  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  was  the  Apostle  set  at 
liberty,  or  did  his  confinement  terminate  with  martyrdom  ?  Against  the 
latter  opinion,  we  have,  first,  the  testimony  of  Clement,  who  was  partly 
contemporary  with  St.  Paul ;  and  who,  writing  to  the  Corinthians  from 
Rome,  says  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  after  he  had  travelled  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  Now,  by  the  West,  Spain  is  most  naturally  under- 
stood :  and,  since  the  Apostle  did  not  visit  Spain  before  his  imprisonment, 
he  most  have  been  released,  and  have  visited  it  afterwards.  That  he  had 
for  some  time  intended  to  go  to  that  peninsula,  he  intimates  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (xv.  24).  But,  up  to  the  date  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Rome,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  design.  We  have,  also,  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  to  which  it  will  be  needful  again  to  advert :  an  Epis- 
tle written,  certainly,  during  an  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  and  yet,  it  is 
believed,  supplying  internal  evidence  that  it  was  not  written  during  the 
imprisonment  related  in  the  Acts.  The  inference  is,  then,  that  the  Apostle 
was  set  at  liberty.  ''Christianity  was  not  yet  denounoed,"  says  Neander, 
"  as  a  rdigio  illicita;  "  and  hence  he  could  not  be  accused  of  having 
violated  the  laws  of  the  Roman  state.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that  his 
conversation  with  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  17 — 24,  tended  to 
remove  their  prejudices  against  him,  and  so  to  engage  some  of  them  to 
advocate  his  cause. 

After  his  release,  which  probably  took  place  early  a.d.  61,  the  Apostle 
is  supposed  to  have  visited  Spain,  Colossse,  Philippi,  Nicopolis,  Corinth, 
Troas,  and  Crete ;  and  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
First  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.    The  Second  to  Timothy  was 
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written  after  he  had  returned  to  Rome.  But  how  did  he  return  thither  ? 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  apprehended  in  Spain,  which  he  visited 
after  he  liad  been  in  Asia :  but  from  2  Tim.  i.  15  ;  iv.  10 — 13,  20,  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  been  very  recently  in  Asia  when  he  wrote  that 
Epistle.  The  first  of  these  passages  is  thought  by  Greswell  to  allude  to 
some  examination  to  which  he  had  been  summoned  in  Asia,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  friends  there  forsook  him.  Was  he  then  apprehended 
in  that  region,  and  thence  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome  ?  This  is  not  improba- 
ble :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  that,  having  heard  of  the 
persecution  which  had  arisen  against  the  Christians,  he  voluntarily  went  to 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  impart  consolation  to  his  sufiPering  brethren.  This 
persecution  began  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  a.d.  64. 
That  reckless  monster,  having  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  thereby  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  populace,  sought  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself  by 
charging  the  crime  upon  the  followers  of  Christ.  The  attempt  succeeded. 
The  masses  of  the  people,  already  incensed  against  the  rising  cause,  and 
doubtless  aided  in  their  efforts  by  many  Jews  resident  in  Rome,  gratified 
their  rage  by  seizing  numbers  of  the  Cluristians,  and  putting  them  to  death 
in  the  most  cruel  manner :  '*  Some,"  says  the  eminent  historian  Tacitus^ 
(Annal.,  xv.  44,)  '^  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs;  some  were  crucified ;  and  others,  having  been  smeared 
with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the  night-time,  and 
thus  burnt  to  death.  Nero  made  use  of  his  own  gardens  as  the  theatre 
upon  this  occasion,  and  also  exhibited  the  diversions  of  the  circus ;  some- 
times standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  at 
others  driving  a  chariot  himself." 

It  was  during  this  persecution,  which  lasted  four  years,  that  St.  Paul, 
either  voluntarily  or  as  a  prisoner,  came  to  Rome  the  second  time.  If  free 
when  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  he  was  soon  apprehended.  .The  extreme 
violence  of  the  populace,  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor,  having  somewhat 
abated,  he  was  kept  in  bonds  for  a  while,  but  ultimately  put  to  death. 
His  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy — written,  as  already  intimated,  daring 
this  latter  imprisonment — is  the  only  authentic  document  that  can 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  history.  But  this  Epistle  is  like  a 
beam  of  light  directing  us  to  the  very  scene,  revealing  to  us  the  prisoner's 
circumstances,  and  making  us  acquainted  with  the  deep  emotions  of  his 
breast.  From  it  we  infer  that  he  was  not  now  dwelling  **  in  his  own  hired 
house,"  as  when  formerly  at  Rome ;  but  was  confined  in  some  obscure 
part  of  the  city,  ^*  suffering  trouble  as  an  evildoer,  even  unto  bonds."  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  when  Onesiphorus  was  in  Rome,  he  had 
difficulty  in  discovering  where  the  Apostle  was :  he  *^  sought "  him  **  out 
very  diligently,  and  found"  him,  and  **  was  not  ashamed  of"  his  '^ chain." 
(Chap.  i.  16,  17.)  Here,  then,  is  one  inUmation  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  during  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  not,  as  Lardner 
thinks^  during  his  first. 

We  learn,  again,  that,  whereas  during  his  former  imprisonment  **  many 
of  the  brethren,  waxing  confident  by  "  his  *^  bonds,  were  much  more  bold 
to  speak  the  word  without  fear,"  (Phil.  i.  14,)  now  many  had  forsaken 
him ;  and,  when  he  was  called  to  answer  for  himself  before  Nero  the  first 
time,  no  man  stood  by  him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10, 16^)  TTien  Mark  was  %vith 
him :  (Col.  iv.  10  :)  now  he  is  absent.  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  Then  both  Luke 
and  Demas  were  his  friends:  (Col.  iv.  14 :)  now  Luke  only  is  his  compa- 
nion. (2  Tim.  iv.  10,  11.)    And  what  had  become  of  Demas?    With 
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regret  and  sorrow  the  Apostle  says, — **  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having 
loved  this  present  world,  and  is  departed  unto  Thessalonica."    How  admo- 
nitory is  this  notice !     The  love  of  the  world  could  not  comport  with 
love  to  the  Apostle  and  his  cause.    "If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.''    Demas,  though  once  associated  with 
Luke  in  his  attendance  on  St.  Paul,  having  permitted  that  passion  to 
occupy  his  soul,  now  leaves  both  Paul  and  Luke,  to  seek  his  happiness  in 
the  world's  society !     So  is  it  too  often  still.    Two  friends  set  out  together 
on  the  path  to  heaven,  worship  in  the  same  sanctuary,  harmoniously 
labour  in  the  same  department  of  Christian  usefulness ;  and,  for  a  while, 
both  are  zealous  and  devoted,  continuing  faithful  to  each  other  and  to 
Christ.    Ere  long  one  of  them,  attracted  by  the  smiles  or  alarmed  by  the 
persecutions  of  tlie  world,  turns  aside,  and  leaves  his  brother  to  pursue  hia 
journey  alone.     So  fickle  and  capricious  are  the  purposes  of  men ! 

In  the  constancy  of  Luke,  as  compared  with  the  faithlessness  of  Demas, 
there  is  much  that  is  also  worthy  of  remark.  But  was  Luke  included  in 
the  number  that  forsook  the  Apostle  when  called  to  give  his  first  answer? 
We  ^ould  imagine  not.  He  might  be  absent  from  Rome;  but,  other- 
wise, he  soon  retraced  his  steps,  and  probably  remained  with  Paul  to  the 
last.    He  had  a  martyr's  spirit,  and  was  not  afraid  of  the  martyr's  cell. 

That  some  of  the  facts  are  capable  of  being  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  during  the  first  imprisonment  of  Paul,  we 
will  not  deny.    But,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  written  early  in  that  period ; 
for  Timothy  was  himself  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  ^e  Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon.    But,  when  he 
wrote  to  ihe  Colossians,  Demas  was  with  him  ;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  had  forsaken  him. 
How  are  these  facts  to  be  reconciled  on  the  above-mentioned  hypothesis?— 
Again,  in  this  Epistle  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  "the 
cloke "  which  he  had  ^*  left  at  Troas,"  "  and  the  books,  but  especially  the 
parchments."     When  had  Paul  left  them  at  Troas?     At  the  period 
referred  to  by  St.  Luke  in  Acts  xx.  5 — 7  ?    So  it  must  have  been,  if  this 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's  first  imprisonment.    Bu^  in  that 
case,  they  must  have  remained  at  Troas  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years, 
— the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  Paul's  visit  to  Troas  and  his 
going  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.    Is  it  not  far  more  likely  that  "  the  cloke  " 
and  "  the  parchments  "  were  left  at  Troas  on  a  visit  which  the  Apostle  paid 
to  that  place  after  his  first  imprisonment? — There  is  one  other  circum- 
stance which  claims  remark.    When  the  Apostle  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  to  Philemon,  he  anticipated  his  release ;  but,  when  he 
wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  looked  forward  to  his  martyrdom, 
which,  according  to  his  distinct  language,  was  just  at  hand.    He  had 
already  been  arraigned  before  the  Emperor  once,  when  the  Lord  stood  by 
him,  and  strengthened  him.    At  that  time  he  was  "  delivered  out  of  the 
month  of  the  lion."    But  now  he  clearly  foresaw  that  he  would  be  called 
to  suffer.     To  the  statement  respecting  his  examination  he  adds,  indeed, 
"And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work."    But  by  this 
expression  he  does  not  mean  a  violent  death,  but  rather  the  variety  of 
afflictions  and  temptations  from  which  he  would  be  rescued  by  death 
itself:  for  he  says  further, — "and  will  preserve  me  to  His  heavenly  king- 
dom."   He  had  previously  declared,  "The  time  of  my  departure  is  at 

hand." 
From  theeo  and  other  circumstances  we  conclude,  that  St.  Paul  was 
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impriaoned  a  second  time ;  and  that  this  Epistle  was  written  during  that 
imprisonment. — And  now  let  us  advert,  though  briefly,  to  the  closing 
scene.  It  approaches ;  but  the  Apostle  has  no  fear :  rather  does  he  exult 
in  the  prospects  that  open  before  him.  This  is  the  triumphant  language  in 
which  he  addresses  the  youthful  Timothy :  '*  I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  (2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8.)  Noble  Apostle !  His 
whole  life,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  had  been  a  living  sacrifice  to 
God  ;  and  now  he  was  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  complete  by  pouring  out 
his  blood  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  had  fought,  but  it  was  the 
fight  of  faith.  He  had  run,  but  it  was  for  the  crown  of  life.  And  now 
that  crown  flashed  on  his  view.  He  approached  the  goal;  and  tbe 
righteous  Judge — Christ,  the  Beginner  and  Perfecter  of  his  faith — was 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  to  confer  the  everlasting  prize.  Yet,  anxious 
to  see  Timothy  again,  he  appeals  to  him, — "Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
to  me  before  winter."  His  object  was,  probably,  to  give  Timothy  his  final 
blessing.  Perhaps  to  him,  or  it  may  be  to  Luke,  "  the  cloke  "  was  to  be 
given,  and  "  the  parchments,"  which  doubtless  contained  valuable  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  the  Apostle's  history  and  labours.  And,  as  though 
anxious  that  all  his  afiairs  should  be  adjusted  before  hb  death,  and  expect- 
ing that  that  solemn  event  would  soon  take  place,  he  requested  Timothy 
to  "  make  haste  "  in  order  "  to  come  before  winter." 

The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  Greswell 
supposes  A.i>.  66.  Tradition  states  that  this  eminent  martyr  was 
beheaded  ;  some  think  by  the  command  of  Helius  the  Prefect,  while  Nero 
was  in  Greece.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was,  perhaps,  on  that 
account  exempted  from  a  more  ignominious  mode  of  suffering.  About  the 
same  time,  as  tradition  also  states,  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  took  place  at 
Rome ;  but,  not  being  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  crucified. 

Pagan  Rome  was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  vengeance 
overtook  it.  Papal  Rome  is  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  the 
souls  under  the  altar  cry,  **  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  1 "  And  as 
pagan  Rome  fell,  and  its  glory  passed  away,  so  shall  papal  Rome,  even  though 
she  may  si  t  as  a  Queen,  be  visited  with  the  j  udgments  of  an  angry  Grod.  Her 
days  are  numbered,  and  the  mystic  Babylon  shall  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Lynn.  T.  S. 


CURIOUS  EXPOSURE.— THE  CHAIR  OF  ST.  PETER  IN  THE 

VATICAN. 

The  following  letter,  which  is  of  particular  interest  at  the  present 
moment,  from  the  position  held  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  has  been 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  : " — 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  Cardinal  Wiseman's  earliest 
appearance  in  the  field  of  controversy  was  by  a  tract  entitled  **  Remarks  on 
Lady  Moigan's  Statements  regarding  St.  Peter's  Chair  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can Basilic."  The  date  of  the  edition  in  my  possession  is  1833,  but  I  believe  it 
first  appeared  in  1 825.  In  the  second  volume,  page  283,  of  that  lady's  **  Italy," 
^-which  received  from  Lord  Byron  the  high  praise  of  "  fearless  and  excel- 
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lenty" — IB  the  followlDg  passage: — ^''The  Bacrilegioas  curiontj  of  the 
French  broke  through  all  obstacles  to  their  seeing  the  chair  of  SU  Peter, 
They  actually  removed  its  superb  casket,  and  dlBcovered  the  relic.  Upon 
its  mouldering  and  dusty  surface  were  traced  carringSy  which  bore  the 
appearance  of  letters.  The  chair  was  quickly  brought  into  a  better  light, 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  remoyed,  and  the  inscription  (for  an  inscription  it 
was)  faithfully  copied.  The  writing  is  in  Arabic  characters,  and  is  the 
well-known  confession  of  the  Mahometan  faith, — *  There  Is  but  one  GM^  and 
MahomA  is  His  prophet,*  It  is  supposed  that  this  chair  had  been,  among 
the  spoils  of  the  Crusaders,  offered  to  the  Church,  at  a  time  when  a  taste 
for  antiquarian  lore  and  the  deciphering  of  inscriptions  was  not  yet  in 
fashion.  This  story  has  since  been  hushed  up,  the  chair  replaced,  and  none 
but  the  unhallowed  remember  the  fact,  and  none  but  the  audacious  repeat 
it.  Yet  such  there  are  even  at  Rome."  Her  ladyship's  authorities  for  this 
statement  are  understood  to  be  Denon  and  ChampoUion.  The  Cardinal  haa 
devoted  thirty  pages  of  dashing  and  slashing  writing,  crowded  with  learned 
references,  to  the  refutation  of  what  he  designates  ^'a  foolish  and  wicked 
tale."  He  asserts  that  there  is  no  such  inscription ;  and  he  accounts  for 
the  carved  compartments,  which  represent  the  labours  of  Hercules,  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  chair  waa  given  to  St.  Peter  by  a  Roman  of  rank. 
His  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  chair  is  '*  precisely  such  a  one  as  the 
antiquarian  would  expect  to  find  claiming  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
episcopal  throne  of  the  first  Roman  Pontiff," — which  recalls  the  earth- 
quake (mentioned  by  Miss  Edgeworth)  which  ^had  the  honour  to  be 
noticed  by  the  Royal  Society."  I  do  not  write  to  revive  the  controversy, 
nor  do  I  feel  competent  to  declare  whether  the  Cardinal  or  the  lady  is  in 
the  right.  But  the  circumstance  struck  me  as  well  worth  noticing  at  the 
present  time.  The  pamphlet  led  to  her  ladyship's  work  being  placed  in 
the  Index  Expurgatorius, 

I  am,  &G. 


VISIT  TO  THE  BUDDHIST  TEMPLE  OF  KOO-SHAN. 

I  STABTBD  early  one  fine  morning,  (says  Mr.  Fortune,*)  and  took  the 
road  for  a  celebrated  Buddhist  temple,  named  Koo-shan,  which  is  situated 
amongst  the  mountains,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  eity  of  Foo* 
choo-foo.  This  temple  seems  to  be  the  Jerusalem  of  this  part  of  China,  to 
which  all  good  Buddhists  repair  at  stated  seasons  to  worship  and  pay  their 
vows.  Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  passed  through  a 
^Micious  porch  or  gateway,  and  b^gan  the  ascent.  The  hill  of  Koo-shan  is 
l^ily  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Min,  and  the  temple 
IS  about  two  thousand  feet  up,  or  one  thousand  feet  below  the  summit.  A 
nice  paved  path,  about  six  feet  in  width,  has  been  made  the  whole  way  up 
to  the  temple.  As  the  traveller  ascends  by  this  winding  causeway,  he  geta 
now  and  then  the  most  charming  view  that  can  be  imagined,  which  well 
repays  him  for  his  toil  in  the  ascent.  Now,  he  looks  down  amongst  rocks 
and  trees  into  some  retired  and  rugged  valley,  where  the  soil  is  so  barren 
that  it  will  not  repay  the  industry  of  the  Chinese : — a  comer  is  turned, 
and  he  reaches  one  of  those  resting-places  which  are  built  at  regular 
distances  for  the  accommodation  of  the  weary  pilgrim,  where  a  glorious 
view  is  spread  before  him.    It  b  the  wide  and  fertile  vaJley  of  the  Min, — 

*  Atheneum. 
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intersected  eyery  where  by  rivers  and  canals^  and  teeming  with  a  nnmeious 
and  industrious  population. 

In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  when  I  began  the  ascent,  I  reached  the 
porch  of  the  temple.  Some  idle-looking  Priests  were  lounging  about  the 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  first  range  of  buildings.  As  soon  as  I  was 
observed,  one  of  them  ran  off  and  informed  the  Superior  or  Abbot,  who 
came  down  and  received  me  with  great  politeness.  I  told  him  I  had  come 
to  see  the  temple,  of  which  I  had  often  heard ;  and  requested  he  would 
send  some  one  to  conduct  me  over  it.  An  old  Priest  clothed  in  a  yellow 
gown  now  presented  himself,  and  offered  to  conduct  me  through  the 
various  parts  of  this  extensive  edifice,  and  over  the  grounds.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  politeness,  and  followed  him. 

This  temple  is  built  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  at  Tein-tnng,  near 
Ningpo.  A  description  of  one  would  nearly  do  for  the  other.  It  consists 
of  three  principal  buildings,  one  behind  the  other  on  the  side  of  the  hill ; 
the  second  being  built  on  a  higher  foundation  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
in  like  manner  higher  than  the  second.  At  right  angles  with  the  three 
large  temples  on  each  side  are  the  dwellings  of  the  Priests.  The  **  three 
precious  Buddhas,"  past,  present,  and  future,  the  deity  with  numerous 
arms,  and  many  others,  crowned  these  temples.  In  one  I  observed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  cushions  on  which  the  devotees  kneel  in  front  of  the 
idols,  and  candles  and  incense  were  burning  in  all  directions. 

Having  seen  the  principal  temples,  I  was  then  led  to  the  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  When  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  Priests 
get  their  meals  daily  here,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  tliat  these  places  are 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  dining-room  is  a  large  square  building,  having  a 
number  of  tables  placed  across  it,  at  which  the  Priests  sit  and  eat  their 
ftmgal  meals.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  they  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner,  so 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  greater  number  of  them  in  one  place 
than  I  had  ever  seen  before.  They  appeared  a  strange  and  motley  assem- 
bly :  most  of  them  had  a  most  stupid  and  unintellectual  appearance, — these 
were  generally  the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood.  The  Abbot,  and  those 
who  ranked  highest,  were  intelligent  and  active  looking  men ;  but  all  had  a 
kind  of  swarthy  paleness  of  countenance,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  look 
upon.  Many  of  them  rose  as  I  entered  their  dining-hall,  and  politely  asked 
me  to  sit  down  and  eat  rice.  I  thanked  them,  but  declined  the  invitation, 
and  proceeded  with  an  inspection  of  the  place.  The  wonders  shown  the 
visiters  in  the  kitchen  are  some  enormously  large  coppers  in  which  the  rice 
is  boiled. 

I  was  now  taken  to  the  library ;  which  contains  an  extensive  assortment 
of  religious  books,  carefully  locked  up  in  presses,  and  apparently  seldom 
perused.  I  had  heard  that  in  this  part  of  the  building  there  was  a  precious 
relic,  nothing  less  than  one  of  Buddha's  teeth,  and  other  things,  which  were 
sometimes  shown  to  visiters  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony.  Having 
requested  the  Priest  to  show  me  these  things,  he  led  me  to  a  small  temple 
adjoining,  where  he  said  they  were  kept.  **  Have  you  any  money  in  your 
pocket  ? "  said  he  with  great  gravity :  "  for,  before  this  precious  box  can 
be  opened,  I  must  bum  incense  on  this  altar."  I  gave  him  a  small  piece 
of  money,  but  told  him  that  as  I  did  not  worship  Buddha  I  could  not  bum 
incense  upon  the  altar^  and  that  the  money  I  gave  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
civility.  **  Do  you  not  worship  Buddha  in  your  country  ?  "  he  asked.  I 
replied  that  we  did  not.  **Then  whom  do  you  worship  1"  I  pointed 
upward,  and  said  that  we  worshipped  the  great  God  who  made  the  heavens 
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and  the  earth.  ^  0  yea^"  said  he  ;  ^  his  name  is  Ye-mt^  is  it  not  ?"  They 
had  known  something  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  appeared ;  there 
being  in  this  part  of  China  a  number  of  converts  to  that  faith.  While  this 
conversation  was  going  on,  one  of  the  Priests  had  lighted  two  candles,  and 
was  bnrning  incense  on  the  altar.  **  Now/'  siud  he,  **  come  and  see  the 
precioos  tooth."  I  stepped  up  on  the  altar  ;  and,  the  front  of  a  large  case 
being  removed,  the  relics  were  exposed  to  view,  protected  by  a  grating  of 
iron  bars.  On  a  flat  bason  in  front  lay  the  so-called  tooth, — a  large  whitish 
substance,  about  six.  inches  square,  and  much  more  like  a  stone  than  a 
tooth.  Behind  this  was  another  relic,  which  appeared  to  me  much  more 
curious  than  the  first.  It  appeared  to  be  a'small  piece  of  crystal  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  little  vase,  with  a  curious-looking  substance  inside.  I  was  after- 
wards informed  that  this  was  only  a  crystal  bottle  with  the  relic  suspended 
in  some  way  from  its  mouth  ;  but,  being  inside  the  ban  already  noticed,  I 
could  not  examine  it  very  minutely.  **  Now,"  said  the  Priest,  **  look  from 
this  side,  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  I  looked  from  the  side  indicated, 
and  saw^  what  appeared  very  like  a  man's  head  with  the  eyes  staring  at  me. 
I  was  informed,  however,  that  this  was  a  something  which  had  grown  on 
Buddha's  forehead ;  and  that,  whenever  the  same  thing  was  observed  upon 
the  heads  of  mortals,  it  was  a  sign  of  their  having  arrived  at  a  very  high 
state  of  perfection,  approaching  to  the  gods.  *'  Now,  turn  to  the  other 
comer,  and  tell  me  what  colour  the  relic  appears  to  you."  I  did  so,  and 
the  substance,  whatever  it  was,  presented  a  reddish  hue.  **  Ah,  that  is 
very  good,"  said  the  Priest ;  *'  that  is  a  good  omen ;  for  it  appears  of  that 
colour  only  to  the  most  favoured  persons.  It  appears  of  different  colours 
to  different  individuals ;  but  that  which  you  have  seen  is  the  best." 

The  grating  prevented  me  from  having  a  closer  examination  of  these 
curiosities,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  information  I  had 
obtained  respecting  them  from  the  Priests.  When  I  returned  to  Foo-choo- 
foo,  I  requested  Mr.  Morrison  (a  son  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Morrison,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  of  Chinese  scholars)  to  send  for  his  teacher,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  get  further  information.  This  old  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Shaou-hing-foo,  a  place  famed  in  China  for  its  literary 
men.  He,  too,  had  visited  the  temple  of  Koo-shan,  and  had  seen  the 
precious  relics.  Upon  questioning  him,  he  gave  us  the  same  account  as  I 
had  already  received  from  the  Priests 

I  wandered  away  along  a  paved  path  that  led  me  round  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  amidst  vegetation  that  had  been  planted  and  reared  by  the  hand 
of  nature  alone.  The  Chinese  fir  (^Pinus  Sinensis)  and  a  noble  species  of 
IHcea  were  the  only  trees  of  any  size  ;  but  the  path  was  lined  with  many 
beaatiful  shrubs,  among  which  the  Azalea  was  most  conspicuous.  It  was 
spring  time,  and  these  beautiful  flowers  were  just  bursting  into  bloom.  I 
have  often  seen  them  highly  cultivated  in  England,  and  they  certainly 
produce  a  most  gorgeous  effect  in  our  greenhouses  and  at  our  flower-shows ; 
but  my  taste  leads  me  to  enjoy  them  more  when  growing  wild  and  free  on 
the  mountain-side,  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  brushwood,  or  mingling 
their  glowing  colours  with  other  flowers,  and  improving  themselves  by  the 
contrast. 

My  progress  onward  was  at  last  arrested  by  a  steep  precipice  where  the 
walk  ended,  and  on  the  top  of  which  a  summer-house  had  been  erected.  I 
entered  the  house,  and  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  benches  placed  there  for 
the  visiter.  The  view  which  I  now  obtained  was  one  of  the  gnindest  I 
had  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  reminded  me  more  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
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than  of  any  other  sceneiy .  Ahove  me,  towering  in  majestic  grandeur,  was 
the  celebrated  peak  of  Koo-shan,  still  a  thousand  feet  higher,  as  I  have 
said,  than  where  I  stood.  Below,  I  looked  down  upon  rugged  and  rocky 
ravines,  in  many  places  barren,  and  in  others  clothed  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood, but  perfectly  wild.  To  afford,  as  it  were,  a  striking  contrast  to  this 
scenery,  my  eye  next  rested  on  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Min,  in  which 
the  town  of  Foo-choo-foo  stands.  The  river  was  winding  through  it,  and 
had  its  surface  studded  with  boats  and  junks  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  all 
engaged  in  active  business.  Its  fields  were  green,  and  were  watered  by 
numerous  canals  ;  while  the  background  to  this  beautiful  picture  presented 
hills  nearly  as  high  as  Koo-shan,  out  from  amongst  which  the  river  runs, 
and  where  it  is  lost  to  the  eye. 

There  was  still  another  sight  to  see,  and  one  which  is  much  prized  by 
the  Chinese, — that  is,  the  sunrise  fram  the  peak  of  Koo-shan.  Many  sleep 
in  the  temple,  and  by  torchlight  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  time 
to  see  the  rising  sun.  This,  however,  I  did  not  witness ;  but  I  can  easily 
fancy  what  a  striking  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  mind  of  an  inland 
Chinaman,  in  particular,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  son  rising 
apparently  out  of  the  ocean. 


THE  COPYING  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

This  invention,  which  has  for  its  object  the  transmission  of  copies  of  the 
handwriting  of  correspondents,  is  now  in  such  an  advanced  state,  that  Mr. 
Bakewell  has  brought  it  before  the  public,  by  delivering  a  lecture  at  the 
Russell  Institution,  and  by  exhibiting  the  instrument  on  the  following  day 
at  the  same  place.  The  principle  of  the  invention  is  extremely  simple. 
The  messages  to  be  transmitted  are  written  on  tinfoil  with  sealing-wax 
varnish,  and  applied  in  that  state  to  a  cylinder  on  the  transmitting  instru- 
ment. A  metal  style  connected  with  the  voltaic  battery  presses  lightly  on 
the  writing  ;  and,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  the  style  is  carried  by  means  of 
a  fine  screw,  on  which  it  traverses,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  lines  of 
writing.  By  this  arrangement  the  style  passes  several  times  over  each  line, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  letters.  The  receiving  instrument  is  similarly 
constructed ;  but  on  to  that  cylinder,  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potass  and  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  applied ;  and  the  metal 
style  consists  of  a  piece  of  fine  steel  wire.  The  electric  current  from  the 
positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery  passes  from  the  steel  wire  through  the 
paper ;  and,  the  muriatic  acid  being  decomposed  by  the  electricity,  the 
chlorine  attacks  the  steel,  and  produces  a  deposition  of  chloride  of  iron  on 
the  paper,  which  is  instantly  converted  into  prussian  blue  by  the  prussiate 
of  potass.  By  this  process,  therefore,  when  the  instruments  are  in  motion, 
the  steel  point  of  the  receiving-cylinder  draws  a  succession  of  blue  lines 
spirally  on  the  paper  whilst  the  electricity  continues  to  pass  through  it ; 
but,  when  the  electric  current  is  interrupted  by  the  varnish-writing,  the 
point  ceases  to  mark.  The  small  intervals  caused  by  the  cessation  of 
marking,  where  the  varnish-writing  interposes,  produces  an  exact  copy  of 
the  written  message  on  the  paper ;  the  letters  appearing  white  on  a  ground 
composed  of  blue  lines  drawn  very  closely  together,  so  as  to  seem  almost 
like  a  plain  surface  of  colour. 

The  advantages  of  this  means  of  telegraphic  communication  were  stated 
to  be— entire  freedom  from  error^  as  the  messages  transmitted  are  fac-similes 
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of  the  oiigiiuils  ;  anthentieation  of  the  communications  by  the  traasmission 
of  copies  of  the  handwriting ;  increased  rapidity,  to  sach  an  extent  that  a 
mngle  wire  may  be  as  effective  as  ten  with  tiie  needle-telegraph ;  and  conse* 
qnent  economy  in  the  construction  of  telegraphic  lines  of  communication. 
The  secrecy  of  correspondence  would  also  be  maintained  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  copying  telegraph,  as  it  would  afford  peculiar  fiunlity  for  transmit* 
ting  messages  in  cipher ;  and  the  telegraph  clerks,  instead  of  being  compel- 
led by  their  duties  to  read  all  the  messages  transmitted,  might  be  forbidden 
from  perusing  any  portion  but  the  address.  As  an  additional  means  of 
secrecy,  the  messages  may  be  transmitted  inrisibly,  by  moistening  the 
p^)er  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  alone,  the  writing  being  subsequently 
rendered  legible  by  application  of  the  prussiate  of  potass  solution.  The 
instantaneous  appearance  of  the  writing  on  an  apparently  blank  slip  of 
paper,  when  washed  with  the  solution,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  BakeweU  in 
his  experiments,  has  a  rery  astonishing  effect,  and  the  audience  loudly 
expressed  their  surprise  and  gratification. — Spectator, 


FRANKLIN  AND  CHATEAUBRUND. 

Tbbsb  eminent  men  were,  perhaps,  hardly  more  distinguished  from  their 
humbler  contemporaries  by  force  of  genius,  than  from  each  other  by  the 
wide  difference  of  their  intellectual  character.  Not  very  unequal  in  power 
or  influence,  they  were  totally  dissimilar  in  both  ;  and  the  reader  is  proba- 
bly curious  to  know  upon  what  principle  we  have  associated  two  authors 
whose  works  seem  to  defy  a  joint  consideration.  This  is  easily  explained. 
The  fact  is,  that  severd  interesting  autobiographies,  chiefly  of  distin- 
guished foreigners,  have  been  recently  published  in  this  country.  They 
are  valuable  contributions  to  literary  and  intellectual  history,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  serve  to  point  and  impress  many  a  wholesome  moral* 
From  among  these  we  select  for  notice  the  lives  of  Franklin  and  Chateau- 
briand, partly  for  their  superior  attractions,  and  partly  for  the  contrast 
they  afford.  It  is  proposed  to  characterise,  in  a  rather  summary  but  not 
hasty  manner,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  these  celebrated  men ;  which 
are  sufBciently  exemplified  in  the  auto-histories  they  have  left  behind 
them.  Each  Memoir  is  an  epitome  of  its  author's  life  and  writings,  as  well 
as  a  matured  and  finished  specimen  of  his  style  ;  and  altogether  becomes 
(though  undesignedly)  the  unflattering  mirror  of  his  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  being.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  careful  study  of  these  auto- 
biographies will  fully  instruct  us  in  the  literary  and  persond  characteristics 
of  the  writers :  for,  what  they  were,  or  did,  or  suffered,  or  acquired,  is 
there  delivered  over  to  us  under  their  own  hand  and  seal ;  and  the  freedom 
of  their  revelaUons  may  be  held  to  counteract  the  partiality  of  their 
judgments. 

Nothing  could  more  faithfully  reflect  the  character  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin than  the  record  he  has  left  us  of  himself.  It  b  really  a  photographic 
portraiture,  in  which  none  of  the  significant  details  that  composed  his  real 
greatness  are  either  omitted  or  refined  away.  Herein  he  appears  (as  indeed 
he  was)  the  very  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character, — the  representative 
of  English  practicid  wisdom.  In  him  the  influence  of  race  predominates 
over  that  of  country ;  the  former  instinctively  animates  his  whole  nature, 
the  latter  is  comparatively  feeble  and  acquired.  His  character  is  not  mate- 
rially biassed  by  the  external  or  political  features  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
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He  is  hardly  so  much  American  as  English.  As  a  jadicions  patriot, 
indeed,  he  promptly  and  sagaciously  serves  the  community  among  whom 
his  father's  fortunes  caused  him  to  he  thrown ;  but  he  stands  among  the 
more  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  Revolution  with  temper,  moderation,  and 
experience,  such  as  unite  in  English  statesmanship.  He  was  the  Alfred  of 
the  transatlantic  commonwealth  ;  if  less  single  in  his  glory,  and  less  autho- 
ritative in  his  office,  yet  endowed  with  the  same  enlightened  spirit  of 
amelioration,  the  same  rational  desire  of  compromise  between  the  ideal  and 
the  possible,  the  same  ambition  of  the  widest  usefulness.  His  genius  is  the 
sublime  of  common  sense :  his  virtue  and  happiness  (limited  and  illusory 
as  they  unfortunately  were)  result  from  the  supremacy  of  his  will,  the  inva* 
riable  temperance  of  his  life  and  manners,  and  the  practical  direction  of  his 
pursuits.  Separately  considered,  his  actions  are  trivial,  and  his  maxims 
common-place ;  but,  in  their  connexion  with  his  fortunes  and  his  philosophy, 
the  former  rise  into  a  pyramid  of  exemplary  success,  and  the  latter  give 
laws  to  a  nation's  daily  life.  His  deism  was  of  so  attractive  a  kind,  and  so 
recommended  by  a  thousand  personal  and  social  virtues,  that  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  many  have  turned  with  disgust  from  the  nominal  Christianity 
of  other  men  to  the  worship  of  that  indefinite  providence  which  he  adored. 
All  these  traits  in  Franklin,  whether  of  excellency  or  imperfection,  were 
essentially  English  in  their  mode  of  development.  If  his  masculine 
intellect  scorned  the  feeble  verbosity  of  French  declamation,  and  his  truer 
taste  despised  the  littleness  of  French  vanity  and  ambition,  so  did  his 
temperate  judgment  condemn  the  sensuality  and  egotism  of  French  iniidel 
philosophy.  Removed  from  such  a  people  by  the  homely  character  of  his 
greatness,  he  was  as  far  removed  from  them  in  the  modest  style  of  his 
unbelief.  In  Voltaire  we  see  a  fiendish  activity  against  the  Revelation 
which  condemned  his  theories  and  frowned  upon  his  pleasures ;  and  in 
Rousseau,  a  moral  blindness  and  corruption  which  darkened  and  tainted  his 
whole  moral  being,  even  while  he  boasted  of  the  unsullied  purity  of  his 
soul.  But  in  Franklin  there  is  too  sincere  a  love  of  virtue  to  allow  of 
scorn  towards  religion.  With  piety  the  most  ardent,  (as  that  of  White- 
field,)  if  he  has  no  sympathy,  he  has  yet  no  quarrel :  he  can  even  admire 
the  eloquence  and  earnestness  of  the  Preacher  ;  and,  giving  him  credit  for 
the  simplest  sincerity,  he  refuses  to  denounce  it  as  priestcraft  and  pretence. 
No  extract  from  the  autobiography  of  Franklin  could  adequately  repre- 
sent its  excellence.  A  brick  is  proverbially  an  insufficient  sample  of  a 
house  :  it  may  indicate  the  strength  of  the  material,  but  cannot  prove  the 
thickness  or  coherence  of  its  waJls ;  and  much  less  the  amplitude  of  its 
interior,  or  the  external  beauty  of  its  style.  In  like  manner,  a  passage 
&om  the  life  of  Franklin  would  show  the  simplicity  of  its  details,  and  might 
suggest  the  plainness  of  the  whole  structure  :  but  we  could  not  infer  from  it 
the  admirable  patience,  skill,  and  principle,  that  slowly,  but  securely,  added 
stone  to  stone,  and  proportioned  part  to  part ;  that  sacrificed  no  true  advan- 
tage or  convenience  to  a  mere  trick  of  show ;  but,  seeking  with  directness 
the  real  objects  which  the  edifice  was  designed  to  serve,  rested  satbfied  that 
it  should  owe  its  beauty  to  its  symmetry,  and  its  consideration  to  its 
importance.  It  is  a  charming  narrative  of  an  exemplary  career,  calculated  to 
interest  and  improve  readers  of  every  class.  The  staple  of  every  man's  life 
consists  of  ordinary  duties  and  employments ;  and,  in  the  proper  performance 
of  these  with  a  healthy  and  hopeful  perseverance,  every  man  may  derive 
assistance,  counsel,  and  encouragement,  from  the  brave  New-Englander's 
career.    We  are  all  journeying  with  him  on  the  level  road  of  life ;  but  if 
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we  would  attain  bo  far,  or  obflerve  so  much,  or  earn  the  rest  of  age  so  well 
as  he,  it  will  behove  us  to  gird  up  our  loins,  and,  neither  running  here  nor 
pausing  there,  to  make  constant  and  deliberate  progress,  and  hourly  to 
extend  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge. 

Totally  different  in  subject  and  in  style  are  the  Memoirs  of  Chateau- 
briand, the  French  peer,  author  and  diploroate,  as  written  by  himself  and 
bequeathed  for  posthumous  publication.  This  work  is  said  to  have 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  his  admirers ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
tnmul toons  state  of  continental  politics  has  not  suffered  it  largely  to 
engage,  much  less  entirely  to  engross,  that  public  homage  which  its  author 
anticipates  with  so  much  affected  indifference.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
foand  it,  to  the  full,  as  eloquent  and  picturesque  as  the  brilliant  writings  of 
Chateaubriand  had  led  us  to  expect;  and  if  it  presented  to  our  eyes  no 
faultless  hero,  without  moral  blemish  or  nientfd  imperfection,  we  were 
neither  surprised  nor  disappointed  by  the  chequered  lights  and  shadows. 
We  remembered,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  Frenchman  drawn 
by  himself.  In  his  foibles,  as  in  his  greatness,  Chateaubriand  was  the 
very  type  of  the  national  character  of  France ;  he  was  essentially,  consti- 
tutionally, habitually,  Fretuh,  This  is  not  said  to  disparage  his  country, 
but  to  characterise  himself.  Neither  is  the  circumstance  a  disparagement 
to  the  autobiography  before  us,  but  its  constant  charm ;  always  relieving 
it  from  dulness,  though  often  at  the  expense  of  the  hero's  dignity.  To  the 
English  reader  of  these  Memoirs,  accustomed  to  the  modest  reserve  of 
English  writers  when  speaking  of  themselves,  there  is  something  repulsive 
at  the  first  in  the  inordinate  vanity  of  their  autlior.  The  "  glory  "  which 
he  supposes  himself  to  have  acquired  is  ever  present  with  him  ;  haunts 
him,  as  he  would  say,  with  a  melancholy  splendour  ;  mingles  in  every 
group  which  he  describes ;  is  with  him  like  a  shadow  in  the  solitude 
where  he  invites  the  world  to  look  in  upon  him.  This  same  *^ glory'* 
serves  him  like  a  gilt  pasteboard  crown ;  and  ever  as  he  comes  before  you 
he  seems  to  set  it  down  upon  the  table,  sighing  like  a  paviour,  as  though  it 
were  massive  with  gold,  and  lined  with  thorns ;  and  then,  with  piteous 
looks,  he  implores  your  compassion  for  the  victim  of  too  much  greatness. 
You  find  it  difficult — when  this  scene  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again — ^to  restrain  your  disgust  at  so  much  genius  and  so  little  sense.  You 
begin  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  renown,  when  you  hear  it  most  lustily 
shouted  by  himself,  with  a  deprecating  whine  to  serve  as  echo.  You  are 
ready  to  ask  him  if  he  happens  to  have  his  title  and  credentials  in  his 
pocket.  If  so,  what  are  they?  Who  made  him  famous?  What  proves 
his  greatness  ?  Did  he  build  the  Pyramids,  design  St.  Paul's,  or  write 
Paradise  Lost?  Is  he  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  Napoleon  groMH  lean  and 
run  to  seed  ?  To  this  he  answers  with  an  unearthly  groan,  and  still  sits 
wringing  his  hands,  and  invoking  his  remorseless  **ffloire" 

Those  who  have  read  these  Memoirs  will  acknowledge  that  the  author's 
vanity  and  egotism  are  not  overdrawn  by  us :  those  who  have  not,  will 
wonder  how  such  moral  weakness  can  consist  with  talent  in  the  writer, 
patience  in  the  reader,  or  interest  in  the  work.  Yet  the  writer  has  talents 
of  a  very  high  order :  the  reader  is  more  often  prompted  to  admiration 
than  exercised  in  patience ;  and  the  work  unites  most  of  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  autobiography.  The  period  of  the  Memoirs  is  remarkably 
comprehensive,  and  chequered  with  scenes  of  the  most  striking  variety  and 
contrast.  The  individual  fortunes  of  thtf  author  are  coloured,  more  or  less, 
bj  erery  public  change  ;  yet  he  constantly  stands  by  with  graphic  pencil. 
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and  sketches  for  our  pleasure.  Bom  under  the  decline  and  dotage  of  the 
old  regime^  he  witnessed  successively  the  Revolutiony  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830 ;  and,  before  he 
lapsed  into  his  final  sleep,  his  dying  pillow  was  rocked  by  the  Revolution 
of  February,  1848.  Starting  from  a  dilapidated  family-mansion  in  an 
obscure  part  of  Brittany,  he  mingled  with  courtiers  at  Paris,  with  Indian 
savages  in  the  American  woods  and  prairies,  with  poor  emigrants  at  one 
time,  and  ambassadors  and  princes  at  another,  in  the  crowded  city  and 
superb  court  of  London ;  incurring  now  the  perilous  displeasure  of  the 
tyrant  Buonaparte,  and  attracting  always  the  admiration  of  generous  hearts 
by  his  chivalric  and  independent  bearing,  by  his  scorn  of  chartered  inso- 
lence, and  by  his  eloquent  sympathy  with  humanity  at  laige.  The  style 
in  which  the  personal  and  public  memoranda  of  his  life  are  written,  is 
worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  at  once  sententious  and  picturesque ;  it 
touches  upon  salient  points  with  unfailing  skill ;  and  often  crystallizes,  in 
one  gem-like  sentence,  the  philosophy  of  a  character  or  career.  Chateau- 
briand, like  other  French  authors,  will  often  give  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance to  trifles ;  and  he  is  more  afiected  by  matters  of  external  ^ow, 
novelty,  or  coincidence,  than  an  Englishman  of  well-trained  mind  would 
suffer  himself  to  be.  But  his  manner  is  attractive  when  his  matter  is 
trivial :  he  is  seldom  jejune,  and  never  common-place.  His  reflections  are 
original,  and  often  profound, — ^the  result  of  poetic  instinct,  rather  than  of 
laborious  analysis.  His  portraitures  are  felicitous  and  striking;  his 
summary  of  important  events,  lucid  and  &ir;  his  sketches  of  scenes, 
incidents,  and  interviews,  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  His  narrative  is  often 
coloured  above  nature,  detailed  beyond  literal  fiict.  This  is  done,  we  are 
persuaded,  unconsciously.  His  veracity  is  above  suspicion.  But  then  his 
imagination  is  beyond  control.  In  recalling  a  conversation  that  he  has 
taken  part  in,  or  a  scene  that  he  has  witnessed,  he  cannot  bear  that  the  one 
should  be  reported  in  broken  or  general  terms,  and  the  other  indistinctly 
given  :  this  must  be  a  picture,  and  that  a  little  drama.  They  are  works 
of  art  founded  upon  fact.  The  truth  is  there,  but  not  in  its  literal  photo- 
graphic dress.  It  is  elaborated  for  posterity,  to  hang  in  the  gallery  of  his 
Memoirs  for  ever. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  style  and  sentiment  of  Chateaubriand,  in  the 
graver  passages  of  this  autobiography,  we  extract  a  part  of  his  parallel 
betwixt  two  mighty  but  dissimilar  heroes  : — **  Washington  does  not,  like 
Kapoleon,  belong  to  that  class  of  men  who  assume  superhuman  proportions. 
Nothing  astonishing  is  attached  to  his  person :  he  is  not  placed  on  a  vast 
theatre ;  he  is  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  most  skilful  captains  and 
the  most  powerful  monarehs  of  the  age.  He  does  not  rush  from  Memphis 
to  Vienna,  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow.  He  defends  himself  with  a  handful  of 
citizens  in  a  comparatively  unknown  land,  and  in  the  narrow  cirele  of  the 
domestic  hearth :  he  does  not  wage  batUes  which  renew  the  triumphs  of 
Arbela  and  Pharsalia.  He  does  not  overturn  thrones,  to  build  up  others 
with  their  ruins :  he  does  not  say  to  the  kings  waiting  at  his  gat^s, — 

'  Qu'^ili  tefcftU  trop  attendre,  et  qu*AUila  s^ennuie.* 

Something  of  silence  seems  to  envelop  the  actions  of  Washington.  He  acts 
leisurely.  One  would  say,  he  felt  himself  burdened  with  the  liberty  of  the 
future,  and  that  he  feared  to  compromise  it.  It  is  not  his  own  destinies 
which  this  hero  of  a  new  stamp  bears,  but  those  of  his  country  :  he  does 
not  permit  himself  to  sport  with  what  does  not  belong  to  him.    But  from 
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this  profound  humility  what  light  is  about  to  burst  forth !  Seek  amid  the 
forests  where  the  sword  of  Washington  flashed,  and  what  will  you  find  ? 
Tombs  ?    No  ;  a  world  !     Washington  has  left  the  United  States  as  the 

trophy  of  his  field  of  battle Buonaparte  presents  none  of  the  features 

of  this  grave  American.  He  wages  a  noisy  struggle  in  an  ancient  land  ; 
he  wishes  to  create  nothing  but  his  own  renown  ;  he  burdens  himself  only 
with  his  own  fate.  He  seems  to  be  aware  that  his  mission  will  be  a  short 
one, — ^that  the  torrent  which  descends  ^m  such  a  height  will  flow  fast. 
He  hastens  to  enjoy  and  to  abuse  his  glory  as  if  it  were  a  fleeting  youth. 
Like  the  gods  of  Homer,  he  wishes  to  reach  the  end  of  the  world  in  four 
steps.  He  appears  in  every  character ;  he  hastily  inscribes  his  name  in 
the  records  of  all  nations ;  he  throws  crowns  to  his  family  and  his  soldiers ; 
he  is  hasty  in  his  monuments,  his  laws,  and  his  victories.  Brooding  over 
the  woiid,  with  one  hand  he  overturns  kings,  with  the  other  he  beats 
down  the  giant  of  revolution.  But,  in  crushing  anarchy,  he  stifles  liberty, 
and  ends  by  losing  his  own  on  his  last  field  of  battle Each  is  recom- 
pensed according  to  his  works.  Washington  raises  a  nation  to  happiness  ; 
then,  laying  down  hb  magisterial  authority,  he  sinks  to  rest,  beneath  his 
own  roof,  amidst  the  regrets  of  his  countrymen  and  the  veneration  of 

nations Buonaparte  robs  a  nation  of  its  independence.    A  deposed 

Emperor,  he  is  hurried  into  exile,  where  the  terror  of  the  globe  he  has 
ravaged  does  not  think  him  securely  enough  imprisoned  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  ocean.  He  expires.  This  news,  published  at  the  gate  of 
the  palace  in  front  of  which  the  conqueror  caused  so  many  funerals  to  be 
proclaimed,  neither  arrests  the  step  nor  astonishes  the  mind  of  the  b^^-passer. 

The  republic  of  Washington  remains  ;  the  empire  of  Buonaparte  is 

destroyed.  Washington  and  Buonaparte  both  sprang  from  the  bosom  of 
democracy.  Both  bom  from  Liberty,  the  first  was  faithful  to  her,  the 
second  betrayed  her." 

The  remainder  of  this  famous  parallel  is  in  similar  style ;  and  the 
reader's  impression  throughout  is,  that  the  author  speaks  more  admiringly 
of  his  brilliant  and  audacious  countryman,  even  when  his  language  justly 
discriminates  the  truer  greatness  of  the  American  patriot.  While  he  praises 
the  personal  humility  of  Washington,  his  praise  sounds  much  like  pity. 
He  seems  to  regret  that  so  vivid  a  glory  as  his  should  be  dissipated  over  a 
vast  continent,  and  stream  mildly  through  all  time.  He  would  have 
regarded  him  with  more  wonder  and  delight,  if — ^instead  of  sharing  his 
heroism  and  success  with  fellow-soldiers  and  future  generations — he  had 
gathered  up  both  one  and  the  other  into  his  own  person,  exhausted  on 
himself  the  fruits  of  a  thousand  triumphs,  and  concentrated  in  his  own  the 
renown  of  a  thousand  warriors. 


JEWS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  took  a  Jewish  guide,  (I  always  find  a  Hebrew 
cicerone  the  best,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,)  and  began  with 
a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  Jewish  quarter.  I  took,  therefore,  a  little 
Constantinople  boat,  and  proceeded  to  Hass  Kieu,  as  it  is  the  metropolis  of 
Stamboul  Jews,  and  by  far  the  most  populous  with  the  sons  of  Israel.  On 
our  arrival  there,  we  could  not  land  our  little  bark  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  great  throng  of  Jews  pressing  toward  that 
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place :  for  the  space  of  about  three  miles  the  Golden  Horn  *  was  literall j 
covered  with  boats,  filled  with  Jews  eager  to  be,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  at  Hass  Kieu.  The  reason  was,  that  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  Eleazar, 
died  last  night,  and  his  funeral  took  place  this  morning.  The  Jews  con- 
sider the  act  of  escorting  the  dead  to  the  grave  to  be  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  works  of  piety,  especially  when  that  respect  is  shown  to  a  cele- 
brated Rabbi.  At  last,  my  little  boat  reached  close  to  land,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  planting  my  foot  on  terra  firma»  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  seen 
so  lai^e  a  concourse  of  Jews  :  the  whole  of  the  pier  swarmed  with  them, 
and  every  alley  was  crowded  with  them.  An  air  of  devoted  piety,  though 
emanating  from  ignorant  zeal,  seemed  to  pervade  their  faces.  The  coffin 
had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  expected  every  moment  to  make  its  appear- 
ance from  an  opposite  Jewish  town  ;  so  that  every  Israelite  pressed  toward 
the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  catch  the  first  glance  of  it.  Many  of  those  who 
could  not  possibly  attain  a  footing  there,  climbed  up  walls  and  trees, 
mounted  chairs  and  tables,  and  with  outstretched  necks,  and  wide-open 
eyes,  waited  for  the  remains  of  the  Rabbi. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  place  on  a  little  elevation,  so  that  I 
could  see  every  one  before  me,  as  well  as  be  seen  by  every  one.  The 
long-looked  for  object  arrived  at  last.  Sad  and  melancholy  hymns  began 
to  be  chanted.  The  coffin  was  carried  sometimes  by  ten,  sometimes  by 
twelve;  and  the  bearers  changed  places  continually,  as  it  is  counted  a 
pious  deed  to  carry  the  coffin  of  a  good  man.  Every  Jew,  therefore,  who 
thought — and  I  dare  say  every  one  there  thought  so— that  he  might  purchase 
a  part  of  heaven  by  carrying  awhile  Rabbi  Eleazar's  coffin,  struggled  very 
hard  to  lay  hold,  or  even  to  touch  the  bier :  so  that,  whilst  one  portion  of 
the  community  rent  the  air  with  their  weepings  and  lamentations^  another 
portion  of  the  same  did  so  with  their  squabblings  and  scufflings.  Now  and 
then  a  shout  was  heard,  reproaching  the  women  for  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  and  commanding  them  to  hide  their  faces.  The  Rabbles  do  not 
allow  women  ever  to  witness  a  foneral-procession,  as  they  entertain  the 
monstrously  strange  notion  that,  when  women  are  present,  nothing  can 
keep  the  devil  from  joining  the  procession.  Somehow  or  other,  I  uncon- 
sciously uttered  the  words, — "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  ;  why  will  ye  die,  0  house 
of  Israel  ?"  But  it  seems  that  I  did  it  in  so  loud  a  voice  that  several  Jews 
who  passed  by  me,  beating  on  their  breasts,  and  shedding  copious  tears^ 
overheard  me.  They  stopped,  and  inquired  of  me  who  I  was.  I  told  them 
that  I  was  a  Christian,  and  felt  exceedingly  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of 
the  house  of  Jacob.  "  But  who  are  you  to  tell  us,  ^  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ; 
why  will  ye  die?'"  was  their  interrogation.  I  replied,  that  I  did  not 
remember  having  said  so.  ]\ly  guide  confirmed  their  charge.  I  then 
perceived  that  I  must  have  exclaimed  this  exhortation  unwittingly.  I 
said,  therefore,  to  my  brethren :  "  This  convinces  me  that  I  came  here  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  Almighty  put  these  words  into  my  mouth,  in 
order  to  warn  you  of  escaping  the  great  condemnation  which  hangs  over 
the  Jewish  nation."  **  VVhat  do  you  mean  by  the  condemnation?"  was 
my  auditors*  next  angry  and  frowning  inquiry.  "  I  mean  the  condemna- 
tion," was  my  reply,  **  of  being  called  *  Lo  Ammi,'  and  *  Lo  Ruhamah  ; ' 
the  condemnation  of  your  prayers  remaining  unanswered  for  the  lost 
eighteen  centuries,  and  of  your  dying  without  any  prospect  of  salvation." 

*  The ''  Golden  Horn"  is  the  magnificent  port  formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  Boipborui 
on  the  European  shore. — Edit. 
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My  hearers  vehemently  replied,  '^Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  this  great 
laiuxnarj  of  the  world,  the  pillar  of  the  imiTerse,  the  powerfnl  hammer, 
who  was  ahle  to  root  up  moantains,  and  grind  them  together  by  his  great 
reasonings, — do  you  mean  to  say  that  nteh  a  man  died  without  any  pros- 
pect of  salvation  ?  **  •*  I  knew  not  the  man,"  was  my  rejoinder ;  "  but 
this  I  Ao  know,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  our  Lord  Jesus — even  the 
Messiah — shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not,  be  he  ever  so  wise  and 
clever,  the  Bible  tells  us,  cannot  be  saved.  The  Lord  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  He  does  not  say,  *  My  son,  give  me  thy  head,  and  let  thy  talents 
grind  mountains  into  powder ; '  but  rather, '  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart, 
and  let  thine  eyes  observe  My  ways.'  '* 

The  little  circle  that  surrounded  me  became  outrageous,  and  made  use  of 
several  blaspheming  terms  ag^nst  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Argu- 
ment or  discussion  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  I  therefore  cut  them 
short  by  the  following  brief  exhortation: — ^**  Blaspheme  not.  Behold  yon 
coffin  '*  (it  had  already  proceeded  some  distance,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
was  already  out  of  the  place) :  ^it  contains  the  body  which  was  but  yesterday 
inhabited  by  a  soul.  That  soul  is  now  called  before  the  bar  of  a  just  God  :  that 
soul  may  already  mourn  for  having  pierced  Jesus,  either  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed :  it  may  already  wish  that  its  relatives  on  earth  should  repent  of  their 
unbelief.  I  repeat  again.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  shall  be  saved, 
and  he  that  believeth  not  cannot  be  saved."  Whether  my  stern  tone  of 
voice,  in  which  I  warmly  indulged  at  the  time,  or  my  hearers'  anxiety  to 
join  their  foregoing  breUiren,  induced  them  not  to  prolong  their  remarks, 
one  nmply  asked,  **  But  whence  do  you  draw  such  teachings  ?  "  *^  From 
your  own  books,"  I  replied  :  **  In  your  Old  Testament  these  doctrines  are 
taught  by  types  and  parables ;  and  in  your  N^ew  Testament  the  types  and 
parables  are  beautifully  explained."  I  took  out  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  my  pocket,  and  said,  ^  This  is  the  latter  book  I  mentioned  to 
you."  The  last  inquirer  snatched  the  book  out  of  my  hand,  and  said, 
**  We  hare  no  time  to  read  it  now :  we  must  defer  doing  so  till  another 
occasion."  And  thus  one  and  all  ran  away  to  join  the  crowd,  and  left  me, 
with  my  ctMrofi^  by  ourselves.  At  first,  I  thought  of  following  them  to 
the  borying-place  ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  do  so,  as  the  Jews  were  then  too 
much  excited. — A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers, 
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A  FAiTHFtTL  msu  dolng  a  good  work  ;  an  overseer  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
which  was  purchased  with  His  blood,  feeding  the  flock  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  watching  over  it  like  a  good  shepherd,  not  lording  it  over  the 
heritage  on  the  one  hand,  nor  shrinking  from  the  severer  administration  of 
discipline  on  the  other ;  an  angel  of  the  church,  set  over  it  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  labouring,  not  ftunting,  holding  fast  His  name,  not  bearing 
them  that  are  evil,  not  conniving  at  the  abominations  of  the  idol-temple  or 
the  idol-feast,  nor  counting  his  own  life  dear  to  him,  so  that  he  may  finish 
his  course  and  render  his  account  with  joy ; — such  an  one  would  be  a 
perfect  Bishop.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not  said  how  large  his  diocese  should 
be,  or  whether  under-shepherds  may  or  may  not  lawfully  assist  him  in 
keeping  the  greater  flock.  Nothing  really  useful  or  helpful  is  forbidden. 
Neither  St-  Pfcul  nor  St.  Peter  has  declared  the  manmum  or  the  minimum 
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of  income  proper  for  a  Christian  Bishop.  The  dispute  for  pre-eminence 
between  the  jealous  *' Presbyter"  and  the  tenacious  "  Bishop "  cannot  be 
settled  by  texts  of  Scripture,  unless  other  texts  have  been  already  written 
on  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  litigant.  While  of  all  churches  that  have 
been,  and  all  churches  that  are,  each  one  thinks  or  would  fain  imagine  that 
its  own  Bishop,  Elder,  Pastor,  or  Superintendent  is  the  only  or  the  best  im- 
personation of  the  scriptural  idea  ;  and  while  many  churches  do  sincerely 
strive  to  attain  to  the  standard  of  a  true  episcopate  ;  any  one  who  looks  at 
the  diverse  personages  bearing  the  name  of  Bishop,  cannot  but  wonder  at 
their  vast  variety  of  outward  form  and  intrinsic  quality,  and  perceive  a 
brand  of  deformity  that  refutes  the  claims  of  many  of  them  to  resemble 
the  Bishop  traced  in  outline  by  apostolic  hands, — ^the  model  after  which 
these  princes  of  God's  people  ought  to  fashion  themselves. 

If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being  entangled  in  the  snares  of  controversy 
where  Pearson,  Beveridge,  King,  Campbell,  and  many  others  have  been 
caught,  and  where  they  are  held  fast,  we  might  essay  to  describe  a  Poly- 
carp,  an  Ignatius,  or  a  Cyprian  ;  or,  at  least,  to  search  for  a  model  Bishop 
in  times  when  universal  consent  acknowledges  that  there  were  many  whom 
posterity  might  venture  to  follow,  even  as  they  followed  Christ.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  read  their  writings,  (making  charitable 
allowance  for  the  defects,  original  or  adventitious,  of  those  writings,)  than 
curiously  to  inquire  what  was  the  precise  measure  of  their  functions,  or 
what  their  honours  in  that  humble  but  illustrious  hierarchy  whose  robes 
were  not  dyed  in  Tyrian  purple,  but  in  the  streams  of  martyrdom. 

Those  who  delight  in  contrasts,  and  are  willing  to  be  ediiied  thereby, — 
those  who  can  make  use  of  contrasts  in  good  faith, — ^may  place  an  old 
Waldensian  Bishop  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  or  even  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth,  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  very  artificial  dignitaries 
whom  it  is  our  purpose  to  describe  in  the  present  paper.  He  was  to  be 
found  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  keeping  the  charge  that  had  descended 
to  him  from  the  hands  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  together  with  fragments  of 
an  elder  heritage  derived  from  the  Apostles  themselves;  a  goodly  see,  on 
which  Antichrist  had  never  been  able  to  imprint  the  hated  stigma  of  idola- 
try. The  devout  brother  travelling  across  the  country  turns  from  the 
more  public  way,  comes  to  receive  a  few  sentences  of  encouragement 
^m  his  lips,  and  then  passes  onward  to  pursue  his  traffic  in  the  mart  on 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  or  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  Or  the  man  of  God, 
of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  is  driven  away  together  with  his  flock, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  fierce  Ecclesiastics  whose  evangel  is 
crusade  ;  and  has  a  cottage,  or  perhaps  but  a  temporary  lodging-place,  in 
the  depth  of  some  Alpine  valley,  where  he  receives  candidates  for  that 
perilous  ministry,  and  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  youthful  Barbes, 
whose  parishes  extend  wherever  they  can  find  hearths  to  welcome  them, 
whose  antiphonal  is  the  Nobla  Leyfon^  whose  catechism  and  creed  are 
written  on  the  lips  of  the  ancients,  and  recited  in  the  gladsome  voices  of 
the  little  children ;  while  their  sermons  are  stem  warnings  against  the 
idolatry  of  Antichrist,  the  frauds  of  confessors,  the  ribaldry  of  the  perse- 
cutor, and  **ihe  corruption  that  is  in  the  world."  Our  weather-beaten 
Bishop  is  enthroned  nobly  amidst  those  humble  stalls,  where  *'  kings  and 
priests"  encircle  him  with  the  grandeur  of  a  Liturgy  so  ancient  and 
recondite  that  Durand,  or  Renaudot,  or  Assemani,  could  never  find  it, 
though  James  of  Jerusalem  and  Ignatius  might  have  used  it,  and  the 
cotter  knows  it.    This  Bishop,  whose  benediction  closes  the  rustic  solemnity, 
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is  laboriously  contributing  a  long  and  honourable  life  to  carry  down  a 
true  episcopal  succession^  which  is  at  this  day  owned  by  the  Church  of  the 
"  United  Brethren." 

Or,  if  you  still  desiderate  episcopal  simplicity,  you  may  find  it  well 
exemplified  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  the  Methodist  Bishop  exhausts  his 
life  in  a  perpetual  visitation,  traversing  the  wilds  or  holding  Conferences  in 
the  cities,  uniting  the  simplicity  of  the  last  age  with  the  speed  of  the 
present,  and  never  diverging  from  the  track  which  may  conduct  him  to  the 
single  object  of  desire, — to  the  position  where  he  may  most  eflFectually 
extend  and  guard  and  fortify  the  church 'committed  to  his  oversight.  We 
might  point  to  labourers  at  home,  who  do,  in  some  sort,  emulate  the  dili- 
gence and  zeal  of  those  untitled  Ecclesiastics ;  but  we  confine  our  notice, 
just  now,  to  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Bishop."  The 
Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  bearers  of  the  crosier 
are  too  far  away ;  and  some  of  them  have  dwindled  into  insignificance  too 
deep  for  us  to  fix  attention  on  them,  for  purposes  of  illustration  or  of 
contrast.  As  for  the  English  Protestant  Bishops,  they  live  among  us,  and 
are  objects  of  d^ly  observation.  It  is  enough  to  wish  them,  in  passing,  all 
the  grace  that  they  need  to  extricate  themselves  and  others  from  the 
snares  of  heresy,  and  to  make  them  all  workmen  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe  the  pageantry  of  an  order  of 
men  who  have  been  too  well  known  in  the  country  for  many  ages,  but 
who  now  resume  their  titles,  take  rank,  demand  honour,  do  increasing 
mischief,  and  therefore  should  be  known  again : — The  Popish  Bishops, 
The  description  will  be  official,  not  personal. 

It  would  be  illusory  to  suppose  tiiat  a  Bishop,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
is  a  purely  spiritual  person.  He  derives  his  dignity  from  one  who  is  alto- 
gether temporal,  except  in  name  and  in  pretension  ;  and  as  is  the  head,  so 
must  be  the  member.*  Furnished  with  apostolic  letters,  if  he  be  not  in 
Rome,— or,  if  there,  commissioned  by  the  living  voice  of  the  oracle 
himself, — he  goes  to  a  Bishop  and  solicits  consecration,  exhibiting  his 
letters,  and  preparing  a  handsome  ofiertory  according  to  custom.  Heavy 
have  been  the  fees  expended  on  the  apostolic  licence ;  and  the  expectation 
of  temporal  benefit  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  first 
outlay, — except,  however,  when  the  bishopric  is  titular,  that  is  to  say, 
nominal ;  the  person  to  be  consecrated  not  receiving  his  designation  firom 
any  place  now  occupied  by  a  living  Bishop ;  as,  for  example,  Palmyra  or 
Heliopolis.  He  is  then  stud  to  be  a  Bishop  in  partihus  infldeliumy  or 
among  infidels :  and  such  were  the  Roman  Vicars- Apostolic  in  England, 
until  the  recent  creation  of  a  hierarchy,  distributed  over  newly-formed 
dioceses. 

The  mandate  being  read,  the  elect  falls  on  his  knees  before  the  conse- 
crator,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  assistants,  also  Bishops,  and  of  the 
congregation,  reads,  word  by  word,  the  following  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  "  I,  N ,  elected  for  the  Church,  N ,  from  this  hour  hence- 
forth will  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  blessed  Peter  the  Apostle,  and 

the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  our  Lord  the  Lord  N ^  Pope  N , 

and  his  successors  canonically  entering.    I  will  not  be  in  any  counsel,  or 

*  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  tb&t  the  episcopate  is  not  regarded  as  an 
ordeTf  but  only  as  a  dignity.  There  are  seven  orders  |{iyen  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  of  Priest  being  the  hiKhest.  Here  ordination  ceases,  and  consecration  takes 
place,  or  investiture,  or  coronation  ;  the  supreme  Pontiff  himself  being  no  more  than 
Summfju  Sacerdot. 
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consent,  or  act,  by  which  they  might  lose  life  or  limb,  or  be  deprived  of 
liberty,  or  violent  hands  be  laid  on  them  in  any  way,  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  But  the  counsel  which  they  shall  intrust  to  me  by  themselves, 
or  by  their  messengers,  or  by  letter,  I  will  not  knowingly  reveal  to  any 
one  to  their  prejudice.  The  Roman  Papacy,  and  the  rvyal  rights  of  St. 
Peter,  I  will  be  helper  to  retain  and  to  defend,  saving  my  order,*  offmnH 
every  man.  The  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See  I  will  treat  bonoiurably  in  his 
going  and  returning,  and  mil  help  in  kis  neceaitiet,'*  (An  obvious  provi- 
sion for  the  case  of  Legates  who  become  obnoxious  to  stato-proeecution  in 
consequence  of  illegal  or  treaaonable  proceedings,  they  being  aliens.) 
''  The  rights^  honours^  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  of  his  successors  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
preserve,  defend,  increase^  and  promote.  Neither  will  I  be  in  any  counsel,  or 
act,  or  treaty,  in  which  anything  shall  be  devised  against  the  same  our 
Lord,  or  the  said  Roman  Church,  or  anything  prejitdicial  to  their  persons, 
right,  honour,  state^  and  power**  (So  that  the  Romish  Bishops  are  necessa- 
rily alienated  from  all  patriotic  and  independent  counsels,  in  whatever 
country  they  reside.)  "  And  if  I  know  such  things  to  be  treated  of,  or 
attempted  ^  any  persons  whatsoever,  I  will  prevent  it  to  ^  utmost  of  my 
power i*  (disturbing,  for  example,  the  counsels  of  the  Sovereign,  and  interfer- 
ing with  the  course  of  legislation,) — *'  and,  as  soon  as  ever  I  possibly  can, 
I  will  make  it  known  to  the  same  our  Lord,  or  to  some  other  by  whom  it 
may  come  to  his  knowledge.''  (What  is  this  but  swearing  to  be,  by  virtue 
of  the  Bishop's  office,  spy  to  the  Pope  in  this  country  V)  **  The  rules  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,"  (the  Popes,)  ^Hheir  decrees,  oilers  or  dispositions, 
reservations,  provisions,  and  apostolic  mandates,  I  will  observe  wiUi  all  my 
might,  and  cause  others  to  observe."  (To  do  this  was  treason  in  England  ; 
yet  constantly  the  Vicars- Apostolic,  being  titular  Bishops,  swore  to  do  it,  and 
cause  it  to  be  done,  as  fiir  as  in  them  lay,  by  every  Briti^  Papist.)  **  Here- 
tics, schismatics,  and  rebels  against  the  same  our  Lord  or  his  successors  afore- 
said, as  far  as  I  am  able  I  will  pursue  and  attack."  (An  engagement  which. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  Pius  VI.  dispensed  with  in  Ireland  by  a  verbal 
indulgence  pronounced  in  1791.  But  the  statement  that  this  dispensation 
extends  to  England  awaits  proof ;  and,  even  if  it  were  so  for  a  time,  the  Papal 
Bull  of  September  last  abrogates  all  privileges,  exemptions,  customs,  &c., 
then  existing ;  and  reduces  all  things  in  England  to  anew  be^nning,  leaving 
every  Prelate  under  the  undoubted  obligation  to  keep  this  vow.)  *'  When 
called  to  a  synod  I  will  come,  unless  prevented  by  any  canonical  impedi- 
ment." (But  a  vrrit  of  Ne  exeat  regno  would  certainly  not  be  admitted  as  a 
canonical  impediment.)  ''The  thresholds  of  the  Apostles  I  will  visit 
personally  once  every  four  years,  and  will  render  an  account  to  my  Lord, 
and  to  his  successors  aforesaid,  of  all  my  pastoral  office,  and  of  all  things 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  the  state  of  my  church,  the  discipline  of  my 
Clergy  and  people,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  confided  to  my  care  ;  and, 
in  turn,  will  humbly  receive  the  apostolic  mandates,  and  execute  them  as 
diligently  as  possible.  But  if  detained  by  a  legitimate  impediment,  I  will 
fulfil  all  things  aforesaid  by  a  trusty  messenger  appointed  to  this  very  end 
from  the  bosom  of  my  chapter,  or  by  some  other  person  invested  with 
ecclenastical  dignity  ;  or,  if  these  fail  me,  by  a  Priest  of  the  diocese  ;  and, 
if  my  own  Clergy  altogether  fail  me,  by  some  other  secular  or  r^ular 


*  Saving  the  episcopal  order  from  any  Papal  encroachment  attempted  under 
colour  of  divine  right  inherent  in  the  Pope. 
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Presbyter,  of  known  probity  and  nligion,  fully  insinictad  oonceraing  all 
things  aforemd.'*  (So  carefully  is  provision  made  to  baffle  every  restric- 
tion attempted  by  the  civil  au^ortty.)  **  But  concerning  any  such  imps* 
diment  I  will  give  information,  with  legitimate  proofs,  to  the  Cardinal  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  Proponent  in  the  Congr^;ation  of  the  Sacred 
Council,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  messenger  aforesaid.  But  the  possessions 
pertaining  to  my  board  I  will  not  sell,  nor  give,  nor  pledge,  nor  lease  out 
sgatn,  nor  in  any  way  alienate,  even  with  consent  of  the  Chapter  of  my 
Chorch,  without  consent  of  the  Roman  Pontiff."  (The  property  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Romish  Chnreh  being  thus  removed,  except  at  cost  of  remon« 
straaee,  litigstioii,  and  grievance,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  British  law.) 
**  The  coDstitnticm  concerning  the  prohibition  of  investitures  of  jurisdictional 
goods,  published  in  the  year  1626, 1  will  observe.  And,  if  I  should  consent 
to  any  alienation,  I  will  by  the  very  act  incur  the  penalties  contained  in  a 
certain  constitution  made  concerning  this  matter." — Then  the  consecrator 
presents  n  volume  containing  the  Gospels,  and  the  elect,  still  kneeling,  lays 
his  hand  on  the  sacred  text,  and  says:  **So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 
Gospels.  Thank  God."  The  consecrator  responds,  ^  Thank  God,"  and 
they  all  resume  their  seats. 

He  must  be  then  examined,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
snswer  to  nine  demands  concerning  his  future  conduct  as  a  Bishop,  affirm- 
ing his  willingness  to  consent  and  obey  with  all  his  heart  in  all  things,^ 
the  consecrator,  however,  suggesting  a  convenient  way  of  escape  from  an 
obligation  that  might  sometimes  be  found  too  strict,  in  these  indulgent 
words :  qmtmium  te  humana  fragiliUu  emiouerU  passe — "  as  far  as  human 
frailty  nkay  suffer  thee  to  do."    He  then  makes  a  confession  of  his  faith. 
The  ceremony  of  consecration  follows  with  very  great  solemnity.    When 
it  is  finished,  the  choir  strikes  up  a  Te  Deum  ;  and,  attended  by  the  two 
assistant  Bishops,  all  three  fully  robed,  he  walks  through  the  congregation, 
and  begins  to  exereise  the  functions  of  his  new  office  by  blessing  the 
people  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.    An  Archbishop  or  Patriarch  is 
eonseerated  by  investiture  with  the  pallium,  a  tippet  made  of  white  wool 
taken  from  the  backs  of  lambs  which  the  Pope  has  blessed,  and  woven  by 
Nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Agnes  in  Rome.    This  ceremonious  investi- 
ture is  esMmHal  to  the  dignity ;  and  without  it  none  may  presume  to  take 
the  title,  or  to  perform  the  duties,   of  arohbishopric   or  patriarehate. 
The  Pope  b  therefore  asked  to  send  it  in  the  utmost  haste,  inMUmUr^ 
MMtafHiM,  instaniuiimiy  lest  blessings  incalculable  should  be  lost  to  the 
world  each  moment  that  the  lambs'  wool  is  delayed.    When  such  suppli* 
cations  reach  the  **  Holy  Father,"  he  commands  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles 
to  be  visited,  and  a  length  of  the  charmed  woollen  to  be  taken  from  the 
piece  kept  there,  in  order  that  Bishops  may  be  consecrated,  churehes  dedi- 
cated, divine  worship  made  acceptable,  and  the  high  Ecclenastic,  under 
this  munition  of  wool,  may  venture  to  sing  mass  pontifical.    Wherein  this 
is  superior  to  the  most  insensate  form  of  African  Paganism,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  ;  and  equally  difficult  to  imagine  how  those  who  enslave  them- 
selves to  these  vanities  can  elude  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  who 
overiooked  the  times  of  ignorance,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every- 
where to  repent. — But  we  must  return  to  the  Bishop,  whose  duties  are  not 
all  described  in  the  words  of  the  consecrator, — **  to  judge,  interpret,  conse- 
crate, ordain,  offer  (the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass),  baptise,  and  con- 
fiim," — ^but  chiefly  consist  in  doing  the  things  promised  in  his  oath.    The 
ktter  is  the  toil  <^  a  poliUcian,  whereas  the  former  is  but  routine.    For 
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the  offices  of  worship  and  mere  episcopal  government  there  are  formularies 
canons,  and  constitutions.  To  serve  the  prince  of  this  world  there  is  no  for- 
mulary, no  routine  ;  but  the  whole  man  is  wanted.  And  the  Pontiff,  as  if 
he  were  God,  demands  of  his  seiTants  to  be  loved  with  all  their  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength. 

The  anxious  candidate  for  honour  and  wealth — who  has  toiled  through 
many  a  year  of  solicitude,  and  perhaps  danger  too,  M'hile  pushing  the 
interests  of  Rome  in  some  land  of  *^  infidels,"  or  seeking  popularity  and 
hunting  after  proselytes ;  and  after  waiting  long  at  the  threshold  of  pi^fer- 
ment — is  made  more  certain  that  his  merits  have  reached  the  knowledge  of 
the  Pontiff,  and  that  His  Holiness,  providing  in  public  consistory  for  the 
supply  of  vacant  sees,  has  deigned  to  place  hira  over  some  cathedral  church. 
The  document  containing  his  appointment  assures  him  that  he  is  now  ae 
good  as  a  Bishop.  The  Church  does  not  prescribe  the  number  of  interjec- 
tions that  he  may  utter  in  his  gladness,  or  the  time  that  he  may  expend  in 
rejoicing  with  his  neighbours  ;  neither  does  the  Church  remind  him  of  the 
magnitude  and  sacred oess  of  the  charge  to  feed  souls  for  whom  the  Saviour 
died.  He  may  have  read  in  the  books  of  Chrysostom  De  Sacerdofto^  and 
gleaned  there  a  few  ideas  of  priestly  responsibility  ;  but  he  is  not  yet  in 
the  frame  of  soul  to  say,  "  I  will  not  be  a  Bishop*"  He  may  have  been 
roused  by  the  stirring  sentences  of  Bernard  ;  but  at  this  moment  he  may 
not  pause  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  Monk  or  Mystic.  He  is  to  be  a  man 
of  the  world ;  and,  unlike  the  cavalier  who  used  to  watch  all  night  by 
his  armour  that  he  might  not  go  to  the  battle  without  a  blessing  on  it,  he 
is  not  even  reminded  by  the  Church  of  the  Fountain  of  strength.  It  is 
ordained  that  his  first  action,  after  the  receipt  of  sure  intelligence,  shall  be 
the  provision  of  an  ample  crown,  {amplam  coronamy)  to  be  fashioned 
decently,  and  set  upon  his  head  ;  and  an  episcopal  cope  (marUelletttm)  for 
his  shoulders,  to  appear  with  out  of  doors  ;  with  a  new  suit,  to  be  cut  after 
one  appointed  fashion,  if  he  have  the  honour  to  be  in  Rome,  or  after 
another,  if  his  domicile  be  distant  from  tlie  throne  of  thrones.  If  it  be  his 
happiness  to  sojourn  within  the  circuit  of  the  seven  hills,  or  within  any 
reasonable  distance,  he  must  immediately  make  his  appearance  in  the 
sacred  palace,  and  thank  the  supreme  Pontiff  for  his  promotion  ;  extenuate 
his  merits,  which  he  is  to  say  were  very  scanty ;  and  extol  the  dignity  con- 
ferred on  a  subject  so  unworthy.  There  is  no  form  to  be  recited,  but  the 
occasion  will  offer  scope  for  ingenuity  and  address.  Having  commended 
himself  with  profound  submission  to  the  holy  Father,  having  had  the 
rochette  put  on  by  his  blessed  hands,  and  having  kissed  his  feet,  he 
must  go  round  the  city  to  the  Cardinals.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  seventy  at  court ;  but  there  may  be  half  the  number  there,  or  more; 
and  it  now  becomes  his  duty  to  visit  each  of  these  most  eminent  and  most 
reverend  lords  in  his  own  house,  and  "  officiously  "  (pfficiosfi)  return  them 
thanks  for  their  recommendation,  concurrence,  or  (it  may  have  been)  their 
forbearance,  on  the  day  of  his  appointment  in  consistory.  One  unlucky 
word  from  the  lips  of  a  Cardinal  might  have  dashed  the  descending  mitre 
from  his  head.  And  he  is  to  place  himself  and  his  churches  at  their 
service  ;  which,  the  new-found  see  not  being  the  Lord's  heritage,  he  is,  of 
course,  at  perfect  liberty  to  do.  If  the  glad  tidings  of  promotion  reached 
him  in  his  diocese  or  province,  he  must  write  a  letter  to  the  Pope  and  one 
to  each  Cardinal,  don  his  robes,  walk  out  in  public,  and  be  careful  to  trim 
his  cap  with  green.  But  we  must  not  foi-get  to  note  that,  if  he  be  a  Monk, 
the  more  sober  colour  of  his  order  is  to  be  retidned.    (So  perfect  are  tlie 
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tactics  of  that  vast  army !  Discipline  could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  entire 
Btrategy  would  be  spoiled,  if  the  rifleman  were  to  be  indulged  in  colours  as 
gaudy  as  those  which  adorn  a  grenadier.)  He  has  had  another  sort  of 
service  to  perform,  and  must  not  be  so  conspicuous.  His  work  was  in  the 
doisteis,  out  of  public  view. 

After  paying  duty  to  his  superiors,  and  transforming  his  exterior  into 
the  figure  of  a  Bishop  or  Archbishop  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is  to  take 
possession  of  his  diocese  or  province.  As  this  is  a  public  act,  and  as  every 
gesture  will  be  significant,  his  movements  are  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  **  Ceremonial."  *  As  a  thoughtful  father,  before  returning  homeward, 
buys  a  few  playthings  for  the  lesser  children,  the  Bishop  elect,  before 
proceeding  to  his  diocese,  or  while  waiting  to  be  installed  in  his  cathedral, 
should  ask  ''our  mo9t  holy  Lord  the  Pope"  for  some  special  grace  or 
faculty,-~for  a  plenary  indulgence,  if  nothing  else, — ^to  gladden  the  spirits 
of  the  fiEtithful,  when  he  shall  firat  say  mass  among  them.  If  it  answer  no 
other  end,  the  expectation  of  some  superhuman  gift  from  the  new  Prelate 
will  crowd  the  place;  but  amongst  infidels  or  heretics  the  pearls  are 
usually  husbanded  at  first,  lest  the  profane  should  trample  on  them.  Care- 
fully must  he  prepare  apparel  for  himself,  and  furniture  for  his  horse  or 
mule,  proper  to  be  worn  by  him  and  it  during  the  journey  and  on  his 
entruice  into  the  episcopal  city.  And  he  must  take  his  books.  The  Bible 
is  not  required,  but  the  Church-books  which  he  will  have  to  use.  The 
Pontifical  and  Ceremonial  must  certainly  be  packed  up  in  his  luggage, 
with  pluvial,  stole,  ''precious  mitre,"  hood,  alb,  girdle,  ring,  &c.  If  he  be 
an  Archbishop,  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  within  his  province,  a  crucifix  is  to 
be  raised  on  high  and  carried  before  him,  in  signal  of  possession.  All  persons 
are  to  kneel  down  as  he  passes,  and  thus  he  is  to  bless  his  subjects  {mbdUaa) 
with  the  mystic  sign.  For  the  province  of  an  Archbishop,  be  it  well  noted, 
is  not  merely  an  assignment  of  persons  to  his  oversight,  but  an  allotment  of 
territory  to  his  jurisdiction  and  government,  whatever  the  "  Archbishop  of 
Westminster"  may  think  it  expedient  to  afiirm  to  the  contrary.  The 
Bishop,  on  entering  his  diocese,  shall  do  the  like.  A  day  or  two  before 
entering  the  episcopal  city  or  metropolis,  he  is  instructed  to  send  informa- 
tion of  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  his  Vicar,  to  the  Canons,  to  the  Chapter, 
and  also  to  the  Magistrates  and  officers  of  the  city ;  that,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  all  may  be  ready  to  come  out  and  meet  him  in  procession.  Attended 
by  the  authorities,  clerical  and  civic,  shaded  by  a  silken  canopy,  preceded 
by  the  cross,  (not  now  so  much  the  emblem  of  redemption  as  the  standard 
of  a  host,)  having  the  way  strewed  with  flowers, — the  abject  flock  down 
upon  their  knees, — the  air  fragrant  with  incense,  and  vibrating  with  the 
clatter  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  artillery, — the  shepherd  of  souls  enters 
the  gate,  and  takes  possession  of  his  chaise.  Does  he  tread  in  his  Master's 
steps  ?  See  him  mounted  on  a  princely  steed,  the  animal  itself  covered 
with  silken  trappings,  silver-shod,  and  the  rider  glittering  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  goi^geous  colours ;  the  chief  men  of  the  city  walking  bare-headed  by 
his  side,  and  carrying  the  canopy  that  shades  him  from  the  sun-beams. 
His  arm  is  slightly  raised,  and  the  motion  of  his  fingers  indicates  that  an 
anra  of  benediction  is  supposed  to  be  flowing  from  them,  to  hallow  the 
people  who  gaze  on  him  as  if  he  were  a  god  rather  than  a  man.  Barons 
and  Princes  head  the  long  procession,  and  lead  him  forward,  to  signify  that 

*  Caremoniale  Episeopommy — the  authority  chiefly  taken  for  this  part  of  the 
description,  as  the  Pontifieale  Ramanum  has  been  for  the  preceding. 
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they  place  the  civil  power  at  his  disposal.  Having  reached  the  gate  of  the 
cathedral,  he  is  to  alight ;  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  is  to  honour  him 
with  fumes  of  frankincense  exhaled  from  a  burning  censer,  just  as  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  pay  honour  to  their  gods,  or  to  the  image  of  Cesar  ; 
and  then,  a  brush  of  holy  water  being  given  into  his  hand,  he  is  to  sprinkle 
the  place,  and  cleanse  it  from  any  worldly  taint  that  might  hare  poUated 
it,  showing  himself  as  if  he  were  the  Lord  come  suddenly  to  Hu  temple  ! 
Then,  as  he  enters  the  building,  the  bighest  skill  of  music  shall  be  pat 
forth  for  him  ;  the  most  perfect  voices  making  harmony  in  the  chant,-^ 
<'  We  praise  Thee,  0  Ood,  toe  acknowledge  Thee,**  S^c.  This  ended,  the 
precious  mitre  is  taken  from  his  head ;  the  successor  of  the  martyred 
evangelist  who  reproved  the  Athenian  worshippers  of  vanity,  and  the 
reverend  and  noble  crowd  aronnd  him,  simultaneously  fall  prostrate  before 
the  most  holy  sacrament ;  and,  having  done  worship  there,  the  Prelate 
ascends  the  altar,  and  bestows  his  first  great  blessing. 

Enough  of  this.  We  might  follow  the  Bishop  through  the  business  of 
his  diocese,  and  describe  his  demeanour,  if  it  be  canonically  exact,  on 
every  occasion  : — his  habit,  bearing,  civilities  meted  out  in  ratio  to  each 
class  and  rank ;  his  appointed  train,  from  the  all-important  master  of 
ceremonies  down  to  the  sub-deacons,  acolyths,  and  servants.  We  might 
tell  in  what  posture  they  approach  to  kiss  his  hands,  and  reveal  the  order 
and  mode  in  which  he  is  required  to  join,  separate,  raise,  and  extend  those 
hands  when  he  prays  or  when  he  blesses ;  so  that  not  one  flexor  or  extensor 
muscle  may  presume  to  act,  until  it  be  set  in  action l>y  the  supreme  volition 
of  the  Church,  who  presides  over  all  attitudes,  from  the  nictitation  of  an 
eye-lash,  even  to  the  step  ecclesiastical.  We  might  set  down  the  very 
note  and  key  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  a  Bishop  and  his  train  to  breathe 
out  their  soul  in  prayer,  or  for  a  Deacon  to  dismiss  the  congregation,^f, 
indeed,  the  soul  have  any  breathing-place  allowed.  We  could  attend  the 
Bishop  through  the  sacred  year ;  and  show  how  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
his  daily  prayer,  and  how,  in  great  solemnities,  he  is  to  prende  or  wait ; 
how  to  say  mass,  or  see  it  said  or  sung ;  how  to  wash  the  feet  of  poor  men, 
or  of  rich  Canons,  in  Passion- week  ;  what  to  do  in  litanies,  how  to  walk  in 
honour  of  the  Corpus  Christi,  and  so  on.  But  it  would  wear  out  the 
patience  of  both  writer  and  reader  to  be  so  long  at  child's  play.  Yei  this 
ehiUPsplay  is  the  glory  of  the  Church,  To  revive  this  parade,  or  some  part 
of  it,  in  England,  is  to  revive  religion,— such  religion  as  they  hare..  To 
be  able  to  unfurl  these  colours  is  to  have  religious  liberty, — a  liberty  that 
surely  none  need  grudge  them  ;  albeit  it  is  a  sorry  liberty,  sadly  unlike 
that  glorious  emancipation  in  which  the  children  of  God  are  nuule  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

There  is  yet  one  stage  more,  beyond  which  no  mortal  eye  can  follow  this 
Prelate.  Let  us  attend  him  there.  Let  us  go  into  his  chamber,  and  see  in 
what  guise  the  Church  directs  him  to  sicken  and  to  die.  And,  lest  our  pen 
should  be  un&ithfol,  it  shall  transcribe,  almost  literally,  the  directions 
given  by  authority  for  conducting  the  sickness,  death,  burial,  and  exequies 
of  a  Bishop.  ^  Although,''  then,  *^  a  Bishop,  as  a  good  pastor,  and  as  a 
most  diligent  steward,  ought  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give  an  account  to 
his  Lord  of  the  sheep  committed  to  him,  and  of  the  charge  he  has  adminis- 
tered, yet  he  should  proceed  with  a  more  diligent  care  and  study  when  he 
is  sick,  as  one  that  now  draws  nearer  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  For, 
although  peril  of  death  is  always  imminent  on  mortals,  yet  we  are  nearer 
death  when  we  are  sick."    0  that  the  truth  had  always  been  set  forth  so 
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dearly  I  The  sick  Bishops  therefoTe»  is  to  ponder  the  dignity  in  which  he 
is  exalted  above  others,  and  try  to  perform  the  last  act  of  life,  in  which  only 
the  elect  are  croiyned,  {eum  laueUy)  so  as  to  be  applauded.  Physiciansy 
serrantSy  friends^  and  chiefly  his  Confe68or»  are  to  tell  him  his  condition^ 
when  death  seems  to  be  near ;  disclosing  the  fiict  with  extreme  reverence 
and  charity,  not  omitting  suitable  entreaty  that  he  be  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  endeavour  to  make  sore  of  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  **  The 
nek  Bishop,  stirred  up  by  these  words  and  exhortations,  or  (which  would 
be  better)  of  his  own  aceord,  when  he  knows  his  last  day  to  be  near,  shall 
first  most  diligently  confess  his  sins  to  his  Confessor,  and  then,  at  a  suitable 
time,  ask  for  the  sacred  Viaticum  ;  and,  before  he  communicates,  being  clad 
in  his  roehe$ie  amd  siole^  the  most  holy  body  of  Christ  being  present,  shall 
profess  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  farm  prescribed  by  the  ApostoHc  SeCy  which 
he  must  affirm  that  he  has  always  held  and  believed  without  wavering  and 
firmly,  and  that  he  will  live  in  it,  and  die  in  it  when  it  pleases  God. 
Then,  with  the  greatest  possible  devotion  and  humility,  he  shall  take  the 
aaered  Viaticum,  brought  to  him  by  the  first  dignitary  ;  the  whole  Chap- 
ter being  in  attendance,  and  all  the  Cleigy  of  the  cathedral  church  in  their 
ecclesiastical  habit,  and  with  lighted  candles ;  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  let 
the  Mfl^iistrates  bring  the  canopy,  and  let  the  Bishop  admonish  the  Sacris* 
tan" — ^a  dignified  Clergyman — *'or  the  Curate  to  administer  to  him 
extreme  unction,  and  make  commendation  of  his  soul "  when  the  time 
comes.  Then,  while  his  senses  are  yet  unimpaired,  he  is  to  call  the  whole 
body  of  his  Clergy  together,  and  again  openly  recite  the  same  creed,  ask 
their  pardon  for  any  misdoings  he  may  have  committed,  beg  their  prayers, 
tell  them  of  all  church-afiairs,  and  give  diiections  for  his  burial. 

He  is  now  released  from  the  Church,  whose  orders  henceforth  relate  to 
the  last  act  of  unction,  the  washing,  embalming,  and  exhibition  of  his 
body,  with  prayers  to  be  offered  for  the  soul.  Special  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  candles  be  lit  around  the  corpse  in  sufficient  number ;  but  to  what 
intent,  the  learned  in  such  affiairs  must  say.  That  it  was  once  a  pagan 
custom  is  past  all  doubt,  and  it  seems  to  be  so  still. 

But  what  information  do  we  gather  from  this  review  of  a  Romish 
Bishop's  ceremonial  life  ?  We  perceive  that  there  are  two  ideas  dominant 
throughout ;  namely,  those  of  dignity  and  power.  You  may  parallel  the 
l^ons  of  Romish  Clergy  with  the  best-appointed  and  most  exactly* 
disciplined  army  in  the  world,  always  leaving  the  advantage  with  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  over  tiie  military.  No  army  is  garrisoned  so 
widely.  No  army  is  so  well  secured  against  insubordination.  No  army 
can  be  maintuned  so  certainly.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  not  anywhere  so 
strong.  And  there  is  no  other  army  in  the  world  whose  Greneral,  like  the 
Archbishop  in  his  province,  can  erect  his  standard  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  receive  honours  from  the  subjects  and  servants  and  ministers  of  otlier 
Sovereigns,  without  being  instantly  encountered  as  an  enemy.  And  that 
this  impunity  arises  not  fo>m  the  harmlessness  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
is  most  unwisely  rendered  to  the  power  she  exerts  with  a  subtle  and 
unwavering  policy,  all  history  attests.  On  this  point  there  is  not  room  to 
enter  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  note  again  what  utter  dissimilarity  there  is 
between  4he  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  discipline,  usages^  and  spirit  of  the 
Papacy.  You  find  no  resemblance  to  this  episcopal  pageant  in  any  part  of  the 
word  of  God  :  and,  even  allowing  for  the  aspect  of  power, 'and  the  accident 
of  wealth,  that  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  any  great  institution  of 
long  standing,  however  pure ;  and  even  comparing  the  Roman  hierarchy 
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with  Moses  and  tlie  £lder8,  rather  than  with  our  Lord  and  His  disciples, — 
with  a  system  fulljr  grown,  although  inferior,  rather  than  with  a  system 
only  beginning  t«  be  formed, — the  utter  absence  of  spirituality,  simplicity, 
and  holiness  in  this  hierarchy,  even  as  it  is  self-exhibited,  (to  say  nothing 
of  its  heresies  and  crimes,)  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  of  God.  It  is  a 
system  of  power^  arrayed  in  manifest  hostility  against  the  Lamb  of  God, 

WHO  TAKBTH  AWAT  THE  SIN  OF  THE  WORLD.  R. 


LAWFULNESS  OF  AMUSEMENTS. 

In  judging  of  the  innocence  or  immorality  of  prevalent  amusements, 
(says  an  American,)  you  will  do  well  to  keep  before  your  minds  the  three 
following  questions,  as  so  many  tests  : — 

1.  Can  you  make  them  the  subject  of  believing  prayer?  Supposing  you 
have  ventured  to  engage  in  them,  can  you  ask  the  blessing  of  God  to 
accompany  them  for  your  benefit?  and  on  returning  from  them,  perhaps  at 
the  hour  of  midnight  can  you  offer  up  thanks  to  Him  for  having  given 
you  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  them  ?  If  you  cannot,  be  assured  they 
are  amusements  which  cannot  endure  the  scrutiny  of  an  enlightened 
conscience,  or  the  eye  of  a  holy  God. 

2.  Can  you  indulge  in  them  without  having  your  religious  fedingt 
impaired  or  weakened?  Can  you  return  from  them  with  an  increased 
wish  for  the  study  of  Divine  truths,  and  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  ?  Can 
you  say,  after  ruminating  on  the  impressions  they  have  left  on  your  hearts, 
that  they  have  stimulated  and  strengthened  your  gracious  affections  and 
spiritual  desires  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  have  reason  to  pause,  to  consider, 
and  to  ask  yourselves  whether  or  not  you  are  *'  keeping  yourselves  in  the 
love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life;'* — whether  or  not  you  are  *' seeking  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

8.  Inquire,  further,  whether  the  pursuit  of  them  will  afford  yon  comfort 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.  Will  they  help  to  assuage  the  sorrows 
of  dissolution,  and  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ?  Will  they  contribute 
to  sustain  the  confidence,  the  courage,  and  the  hope  of  the  departing  soul, 
and  to  embolden  her  approach  upward  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  ?  Or 
are  they  calculated  rather  to  leave  a  sting  in  your  awakened  conscience,  to 
plant  a  thorn  in  your  dying  piUow,  and  to  cast  an  additional  shade  on  the 
dark  valley  ?  Ah,  my  young  friends,  these  are  so  many  criteria  by  wliich 
you  may  judge  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  fashionable  amusements, 
and  discover  the  duty  and  importance  of  *'  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 

I  most  readily  grant  that  periods  of  relaxation  are  necessary  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  powers  of  our  minds.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  fritter  away  valuable  portions  of  time,  either  in  abject 
sloth  or  frivolous  recreations.  As  moral  beings,  accountable  to  God  for 
the  use  to  which  we  apply  our  passing  hours,  and  awaiting  an  immortal 
existence  beyond  the  skies,  we  should  see  whether  there  may  not  be  found 
recreations  that  combine  uHlity  with  i*elaxation.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary, as  the  popular  notion  is,  tliat  the  change  should  be  from  an  employ- 
ment that  is  useful  to  one  that  is  useless ;  but  the  object  may  be  even 
better  accomplished  by  a  change  that  shall  keep  the  mind  still  employed  to 
advantage.    If  your  ordinary  employment  is  one  that  lays  your  faculties 
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vndtT  severe  contribution,  that  to  which  you  resort  for  amusement  ought 
undoubtedly  to  require  but  moderate  mental  exercise ;  and  in  cases  of 
great  exhaustion  from  intellectual  effort,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the 
miad,  for  a  season,  an  entire  dispensation  from  the  labour  of  connected 
thoflght.  But,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  you  will  find  that  in  unbending  from 
aerere  exertion  of  mind,  with  reference  to  renewing  that  exertion  with 
greater  saocess,  you  need  not  yield  to  positive  inaction,  or  occupy  yourself 
with  anything  that  is  trifling,  but  may  still  be  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  yourself  or  your  fellow-creatures.  If  you  regulate  your  amuse- 
ments by  a  regard  to  this  principle,  you  will  find  it  a  most  effectual  means 
of  redeeming  time,  and  will  have  the  pleasure  to  reflect  that  wen  your  hours 
0/nkuMUion  are  houti  cf  uttfiUnesM, 
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AxoNasT  the  various  classes  of  evangelical  religionists  nothing  will  be 
admitted  to  be  more  certain,  as  a  general  principle,  than  that  the  church  of 
Christ  is  bound  to  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  people,  who  are  already  included 
m  its  pale,  or  who  may  be  in  any  way  within  the  reach  of  a  practicable 
agency.  And,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  the  range  of  such  provision  is 
required  to  be  extended  to  all  ages,  as  well  as  to  all  ranks, — ^to  youth  as 
wdl  as  to  adults, — and  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  aflluent. 

Of  this  duty  one  branch  consists  in  the  estahlifthinent  of  places  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  support  of  a  duly-qualified  and  efficient  ministry, 
for  the  spiritual  guidance  and  edification  of  the  church  already  existing, 
and  for  the  in-gathering  of  those  who  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  avowed  or 
virtual  estrangement  from  it.     And  a  second  branch  of  the  same  duty 
involves  the  responsibility  of  promoting  separate  and  special  means  for  the 
religious  training  of  the  youthful  portion  of  the  community,  in  addition  to 
the  general  means  of  instruction  acceasible  to  them  in  common  with  adults. 
In  other  words,  the  church  is  under  obligation  to  Him  who  is  **  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  church," — ^and  under  obligation,  also,  to  those  whom  by 
His  own  positive  injunction  He  has  invested  with  a  claim  on  its  attention 
and  sympathy, — to  look,  particularly,  to  the  education  of  young  persons^  at 
least  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  as  well  as,  generally,  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  all  classes. 

The  second  of  the  principles  thus  stated,  (as  well  as  the  firsts  which  it  is 
not  the  object  of  this  paper  particularly  to  consider,)  is  too  obvious,  both 
as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  primarily  rests,  and  the  auxiliary  considera- 
tions by  which  it  is  enforced,  not  to  have  been  noticed  and  acknowledged 
from  the  very  earliest  period.  It  was,  in  fact,  embodied  and  made  binding, 
by  Divine  authority,  as  an  essential  portion,  or  at  least  an  indispensable 
accompaniment,  of  the  law  prescribed  to  the  first  church  of  God,  in  any- 
thing like  a  collective  character,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  **  These 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children  ;  *  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 


•  That  is,  shalt  eJtplain,  as  well  as  inculcate,  so  as  to  render  them  eanily  intelligible 
to  tbe  children.  The  proper  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  according  to  Calmet,  Id, 
Vous  Us  leur  fnAchere*,  comme  une  nourtice  m&che  (out  ce  qu^elle  donne  a  »e» 

enfanty <*  Thou  shalt  oAetv  ibeia  for  them,  as  a  narse  chews  everything  that  she 

gives  %Q  her  children.*'  See  bis  Comro.  on  Deut.  vi.  7* 
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thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest 
up."  And  that  this  commandment  was  not  intended  to  be  set  aside,  but 
rather  confirmed  with  a  renewed  sanction,  in  the  practical  economy  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  peculiarly  strong  yet 
tender  emphasis  with  which  our  Lord — resenting  the  officious  and  mistaken 
attempt  made  in  one  instance,  on  the  part  of  His  disciples,  to  exclude 
young  children  from  His  notice — delivered  to  them  this  benignant  and 
authoritative  charge :  *'  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  And  certainly  this 
is  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  He  required  it  of 
Peter,  as  one  proof  of  the  love  which  he  professed  to  Him, — because  one 
part  of  his  great  duty, — ^that,  whilst  feeding  His  **  sheep,**  he  should  not 
forget  to  feed  His  "  lambs" 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  "  the  Christians  (of  the  first  century)  took 
all  possible  care  to  accustom  their  children  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of  their  holy  religion ;  and  schools 
were  everywhere  erected  for  this  purpose,  even  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  church."*  Such  is  the  statement  made  by  Mosheim. 
And  the  statement  of  **  the  learned  Joseph  Bingham  "  is  still  more  fall 
and  explicit,  not  only  as  to  the  adoption  of  this  practice  by  the  early 
Christian  ciiurches,  but  also  as  to  its  continuance,  or  its  revival  where  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  neglected,  some  centuries  afterwards.  **  It  is 
observahle,"  he  says,  "  that  in  the  primitive  church  not  only  men  and 
women,  but  children,  were  encouraged  and  trained  up,  from  their  infancy, 
to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  the  catechumens  were  not 
only  admitted  to  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  their  condition,  but  also  obliged  to  learn  the  Scriptures,  aapart  of  their 
discipline  and  instruction.  Of  this  we  have  undoubted  evidence  from  many 
instances  of  their  practice.  Eusebius  remarks  on  the  great  care  of  Leoni- 
des  the  martyr,  and  father  of  Origen,  (bom  a.d.  185,)  that  he  made  him 
learn  the  Scriptures  before  he  set  him  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
polite  learning.  And  Socrates  (the  ecclesiastical  historian)  makes  the  like 
observation  upon  the  education  of  Eusebius,  (Bishop  of  Emessa,)  who  was 
horn  of  noble  parentage,  that  he  was  first  taught  the  holy  Scriptures  from  his 
infancy,  and  then  human  learning.  And  Sozomen,  in  relating  the  same  story, 
observes  that  this  was  done  Karh  ndrpiov  tBos,  *  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country ;  *  which  shows  that  it  was  no  singular  instance,  but  a  general 
practice,  to  bring  children  up,  from  their  infancy,  to  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  noted  by  the  same  writer,  and  also  by  Palladius,  of 
Marcus  the  hermit,  that  he  was  so  expert  in  the  Scriptures  when  he  was 
but  a  youth,  that  he  could  repeat  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament  without 
book.  And  it  is  observable  that,  as  there  were  many  catechetic  schools  in 
those  times,  for  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  the  catechumens,  so  there 
were  also  schools  appointed,  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  When  Gregory,  the  Apostle  of  the  Armenians,  first  converted 
that  nation,  (early  in  the  fourth  century,)  he  set  up  schools  in  every  city^  and 
roasters  over  them,  to  teach  the  Armenian  children  to  read  the  Bible.  And, 
when  Valens,  the  Arian  Emperor,  (some  years  afterwards,)  banished 
Protogenes,  the  Scribe,  to  Antinoe  in  Thebais,  in  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,  he,  finding  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  to  be  Heathens,  set  up  a 
charity-school  among  them,  and  taught  them  the  holy  Scriptaresy  dictating 

*  Mosheim*8  Eccles.  Hist.,  cent,  i.,  chap.  3,  sect  7* 
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to  them  in  writiBg  short-hftlMl  David's  Psalins,  and  making  them  learn 
such  doctrines  of  the  apostolical  writings  as  were  proper  for  them  to  under- 
stand ;  by  wkkh  means  he  brought  many  both  of  the  children  and  parenis 
ojtT  to  the  Christian  faith."  * 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  world,  if  the  zeal  thus  manifested  by  the 
worthies  of  the  earlier  churches,  for  the  religious  education  of  young 
persons^  had  continued.  But  the  controversies  which  distracted  the 
church,  and  the  g^ieral  decay  of  evangelical  truth  and  vital  godliness, 
acted  as  a  blight  on  such  exertions ;  and  ages  of  darkness  immediately 
followed,  during  which  but  few  (if  any)  traces  of  attention  to  this  duty  ar« 
to  be  found.  The  schools  originally  established  were  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  others  in  connexion  with  monasteries;  not  much  to  the 
general  advantage,  as  to  the  maintenance  and  spread  either  of  learning  or 
religion.  For  it  was  soon  found  that  even  secular  learning,  if  freely 
diffused  amongst  the  laity,  must  greatly  intei*fere  with  the  objects  of  a 
Church  acting  on  the  principle  that  "ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devo- 
tion ;"  and  the  same  Church  was  equally  sagacious  to  discover  that,  at  all 
events^  Uie  general  spread  of  scriptural  knowledge  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  absolutely  fieital  to  those  objects.  The  consequence  was,  that  **  the  whole 
treasury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up  from  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Schools 
confined  to  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  and  exclusively  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,"  (and  that  in  a  mutilated  and  corrupted  form,) 
**  afforded  no  opportunities  or  encouragement  to  the  laity  ;  and  the  very 
use  of  letters,  as  well  as  books,  was  foigotten.  For  many  centuries,  to 
sum  up  the  account  of  ignorance  in  a  word,  it  was  rare  for  a  layman,  of 
whatever  rank,  to  know  how  to  sign  his  name."  And,  even  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  Kings  and 
Emperors  equally  illiterate.  "The  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  could 
not  read  ;  (Struvius,  Corpus  Hist.  German.,  torn,  i.,  p.  377  ;)— nor  John, 
King  of  Bohemia  ;  (Sismondi,  tom.  v.,  p.  206 ;) — ^nor  Philip  the  Hardy, 
King  of  France,  although  the  son  of  St.  Louis.  (Velly,  tom.  vi.,  p.  426.)-- 
Their  charters,  till  the  use  of  seals  became  general,  were  subscribed  with 
the  mark  of  the  cross.  Still  more  extraordinary  it  was,  to  find  one  who  had 
any  tincture  of  learning.  Even  admitting  every  indistinct  commendation 
of  monkish  biographers,  (with  whom  a  knowledge  of  church  music  would 
pass  for  literature,)  we  could  not  make  out  (even)  a  very  short  list  of 
scholars.  None  certainly  were  more  distinguished  as  such,  than  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred.  But  the  former,  unless  we  reject  a  very  plain  testi- 
mony, was  incapable  of  writing.  Contracts  were  made  verbally,  for  want 
of  notaries  c^Nible  of  drawing  up  charters ;  and  these,  when  written,  were 
frequently  barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to  an  incredible  degree."  t 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  things  amongst  the  people,  induced 
mainly  by  the  neglect  of  the  Church  to  make  adequate  provision  for  reli- 
gious and  general  instruction.  And  by  a  retribution^  the  most  remarkable 
in  its  character,  and  the  most  extensive  in  its  range,  that  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  mischief  which  the  Clergy  thus  inflicted  on 
the  people,  recoiled  upon  themselves ; — the  light  which  they  so  criminally 
**  put  under  a  bushel,"  very  soon  becoming,  from  that  very  circumstance, 
slmost  as  useless  to  them^  as  to  the  world,  from  which  it  was  their  object  to 

*  Bingfaam's  Antiquities  of  the  Christ iu  Chnrcb,  book  xiii.,  cap.  iv.,  tecC  9. 
f  Ha]]am*s  View  of  the  Sute  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  cbsp.  ix., 
put  I. 
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withdraw  its  shining.  **  Even  the  Clergy,"  says  Hallam,*  **  were  for  a 
long  period  not  very  materially  superior,  as  a  body,  to  the  uninstructed 
laity.  An  inconceivable  cloud  of  ignorance  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the 
Church,  hardly  broken  by  a  few  glimmering  lights,  who  owe  almost  the 
whole  of  their  distinction  to  the  surrounding  darkness.  For  some  consider- 
able intervals  scarcely  any  monument  of  literature  has  been  preserved, 
except  a  few  jejune  chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of  sainta,  or  verses 
equally  destitute  of  spirit  and  metre.  In  almost  every  Council  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Clergy  forms  a  subject  of  reproach.  It  is  asserted  by  one 
held  in  992,  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was  to  be  found  in  Rome  itself, 
who  knew  the  first  elements  of  letters.  Not  one  Priest  of  a  thousand  in 
Spain,  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  could  address  a  common  letter  of 
salutation  to  another.  And,  in  England,  Alfred  declares  that  he  could  not 
recollect  a  single  Priest  south  of  the  Thames,  (the  most  civilised  part  of 
England,)  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  who  could  understand  the  ordinary 
prayers,  or  could  translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue.'* 

Still,  as  in  the  worst  times  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  so  in  the  darkest 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  there  was  ''a  remnant"  of  those  who 
mourned  over  prevailing  evils ;  and,  amidst  the  general  appearance  of 
spiritual  death  and  desolation,  there  were  some  signs  of  life,  and  some 
struggling  aspirations  after  a  better  state  of  tilings.  Thus,  in  the  sixth 
Grenend  Council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  681,  a  canon  was  adopted  to 
the  effect — ''that  Presbyters  in  country  towns  and  villages  should  have 
tehooli^  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to  them ;  for  which  they 
should  exact  no  mon^,  nor  take  any  thing,  except  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren thought  fit  to  make  them  a  charitable  present^  by  way  of  voluntary 
oblation."  And  another  canon,  adopted  in  the  same  Council,  speaks  of 
schools  in  churches  and  monasteries,  subject  to  the  Bishop's  care  and  direc- 
tion :  "  Whence,"  says  Bingham,f  **  we  may  conclude  that  schools  "  (that 
is,  charity-schools  for  children)  ^*  were  anciently  very  common  appendants 
both  of  cathedral  and  country  churches."  **  In  a  synod  that  was  held  at 
Cloveshow  or  Clyff,  under  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  747y  it  was  ordained,  among  other  things,  that  those  Priests  who  did 
not  yet  understand  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  both  learn 
them  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  others  in  their  mother  tongue ;  which, 
though  it  be  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  that  age,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  produced  some  good  effect  upon  those  that  needed  it,  and  particu- 
larly upon  those  of  the  younger  sort.  However  it  were,  it  doth  appear 
that  in  after-times  the  eoncemments  of  the  younger  sort  came  more  particu- 
larly to  be  considered,  and  the  instruction  of  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  which  the  Church  thought  itself  concerned  to  intend.**  %  The  Rules 
made  for  the  establishment  of  charity-schools,  in  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople above  mentioned,  "  were  renewed  in  several  Councils  under  Charles 
the  Great,  and  the  following  Princes.  Particularly  in  the  (second) 
Council  of  Chalons,  (a.d.  813,)  it  was  appointed  that  Bishops  should  set  up 
schools^  to  teach  both  grammar  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  §  In 
the  Council  of  Langres,  (a.d.  859,)  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  of  the 
canons  adopted  is  to  this  effect : — ^*  That  they  (the  Princes)  shall  be  desired, 

«  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  chap,  ix.,  part  i. 
-f*  Antiquities  of  the  ChriHtian  Church,  book  viii.,  cap.  vii.,  sect.  12. 
X  Towerson*s  Introduction  to  his  Explication  to  the  Catediism  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  z. 
§  Bingham,  book  zliL,  chap,  ir.,  sect  0. 
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and  the  Bishops  earnestly  exhorted,  to  erect  public  ad^ooi$^  for  the  teaching 
of  the  Aofy  Scriptures  and  human  learning^  wherever  there  shall  he  found 
persons  capable  of  instructing;  as  hath  been  done  by  the  preceding 
Emperors,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Church ;  whereas,  at  present," 
say  the  Council,  "  we  see  with  sorrow,  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  so  decayed,  that  hardly  any  sign  thereof  is  remaining."  *  In  the 
Council  of  Toul,  or  Savonieres,  (held  in  the  same  or  the  following  year,) 
the  same  canon  was  renewed.t  And  though  at  a  later  period,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  commencement  of  what  is  usually  called  the  ^  revival  of 
literature,"  the  schools  which  were  established  by  canonical  authority,  and 
connected  with  churches,  '*  were  (chiefly)  eccleiUutieal  schools,  and  extrin- 
sic study  was  watched  with  some  suspicion,"  X  yet  the  educadonal  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  were  not  altc^ther  overlooked  ;  and  in  some  instances  they 
were  especially  provided  for.  Thus,  in  the  General  Council  in  the  Lateran 
Church  at  Rome,  (a.d.  1179,)  it  was  dedared — **that  the  Church,  like  a 
pious  mother,  ought  to  provide  for  the  neetfy^  both  those  things  which 
^re  necessary  for  the  body,  and  those  which  tend  to  the  progress  of  the  mind. 
And,  lest  the  opportunity  of  reading  and  improvement  should  be  withheld 
from  the  poor,  who  had  no  paternal  wealth  to  assist  them,  it  directs  that  in 
€very  etUhedral  there  should  be  a  master,  to  teach  the  Ecclesiastics  of  that 
church,  and  also  poor  scholars,  ffroHs;  to  whom  a  competent  maintenance 
should  be  allowed }  so  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  want, 
and  that  the  way  to  instruction  might  be  fully  open  to  the  scholars."  § 

The  instances  thus  cited  suffice  to  show  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  practical  value  of  the  schools  to  which  they  refer,  as  to  Uie  religious 
training  of  young  persons  generally,  and  the  connexion  of  such  training 
with  secular  instruction,  the  principle  of  a  standing  obligation  on  the 
church  at  large  to  institute  and  maintain  the  means  of  such  training  and 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  each  other, — ^for  the  laity  as  well  as  for 
the  Clexgy,  and  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich, — was  never  wholly  lost 
sight  of,  even  in  the  worst  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  in  its  best  days^ 
tliis  principle  was  made  generally  prominent. 

And  now,  to  limit  our  view  to  later  times  and  to  our  own  country,  it 
ma^  be  observed,  that,  at  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  revival  of  evan- 
gelical truth  was  immediately  connected  with  a  corresponding  revival  of  a 
system  of  general  education,  including  persons  of  all  classes,  down  to  the 
Teiy  lowest  orders  of  society.  In  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher 
class  pf  grammar-schools,  most  of  which  were  founded  about  that  time, 
other  free  schools  were  at  the  same  time  very  extensively  established ; 
special  r^ard  being  intended  by  their  founders  to  be  paid  to  the  religious^ 
as  well  as  other,  qualifications  qH  the  persons  to  be  employed  as  masters. 
And  it  is  really  edifying  to  witness  the  devout  and  energetic  earnestness  with 
which  our  English  Protestant  Reformers  gave  their  thoughts  and  efforts  to 
this  business.  So  early  as  the  year  1540,  we  find  Bishop  Coverdale  making 
it  the  subject  of  his  prayer,  in  the  following  terms :— **  0  grant  unto  all  high 
governors  and  magistrates,  that  whereas  the  goods  of  monasteries  have  here- 
tofore served  the  wicked  lusts  of  unprofitable  priests  and  vain  religious,  || 

*  See  Fleury*t  Ecdti.  Hist.,  book  49. 
t  Fieiiry,  ibid. 

X  Tttrner's  Hiiitory  of  EngUnd,  book  vi.,  chap.  3. 
§  Ccniur.  Magdeburg.,  cent.  ziL,  caf>.  is.,  p.  637- 

f  *<  Wbai  the  Protestants  would  call  a  fi*iiatic,  is,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  rWt- 
^au  of  »ttch  an  order.**    (Addiaon.) 
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they  may,  after  their  decease,  be  converted  by  the  said  mien  into  good 
and  godly  uses ;  as,  provision  for  the  poor,  for  widows  and  fatherless 
children,  for  bringing  up  of  yatUh  in  the  Scriptures  of  God  and  in  honest 
necessary  sciences.^*  And  he  then  adds :  "  Good  virtuous  teachers  bring 
forth  a  virtuous  and  godly  people."  *  About  the  same  time,  Becon, 
Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  says  :  **  It  shall  profit  not  a  little  nnto 
true  godliness,  to  have  modest,  learned,  grave,  and  godfy  schoolmasters  in 
every  counttyy  that  may  bring  up  youth,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  letters  and  civil  manners,  but  also  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord/  that 
they  may  learn,  even  from  their  cradles^  as  they  say,  to  know  God,  to 
understand  His  word,  to  honour  Him  aright,  and  to  walk  in  His  holy 
pathways."  t  And,  twenty  years  afterwa^s,  we  find  the  same  eminent 
and  holy  man  religiously  intent  on  the  same  object.  *^Let  the  magis- 
trates," says  he,  '^  erect  and  set  up  schools,  where  the  youth  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonweal  may  be  brought  up  in  good  letters  and  godly  manners, 
but  specially  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  true  religion.  And,  that  they  may 
be  the  more  able  to  do  this,  the  magistrate  must  diligently  provide  that  the 
books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  read  every  day  to  the  young 
ones,  with  some  short  exposition  of  the  same  ;  that  they  may  learn  holy 
letters  from  their  infancy,  as  we  read  of  Bishop  Timothy,  and  not  spend 
all  their  childhood  or  young  age  in  man's  doctrine.  And,  that  they  may 
wax  the  sooner  ripe  in  the  knowledge  of  godliness,  it  shall  be  convenient 
that  the  scholars  do  oftentimes  repair  unto  the  temples,  to  hear  the 
sermons,  and  afterwards  to  render  accounts  of  those  things  that  they  have 
heard,  lest  they  become  forgetful  hearers.  And  it  shall  not  a  little  profit 
unto  the  increase  of  godly  knowledge,  that  the  scholars  have  som^imes 
some  theme  of  the  holy  Scripture  offered  unto  them  privately  in  their 
schools,  and  so  prove  their  wit^  what  they  are  able  to  do  in  dilating  that 
text,  sometime  by  tongue,  sometime  by  pen.  And,  that  those  things  may 
be  done  of  the  scholars  with  the  more  fruit,  a  Christian  magistrate  mast 
diligently  provide,  that  such  as  be  chosen  and  appointed  schoolmasters  be 
men  of  gravity,  wisdom,  knowledge,  learning,  of  an  honest  and  godly 
conversation,  of  an  approved  life,  of  uncorrupt  manners,  diligent  and  pain- 
ful in  their  office,  favourers  of  true  and  pure  religion,  earnest  lovers  of 
God's  word  ;  and  such  in  all  points  as  may  be  to  their  scholars,  not  only 
teachers  of  good  and  godly  doctrine,  but  also  example-givers  of  honest  and 
virtuous  conversation.  And,  that  the  schoolmasters  may  be  the  better 
encouraged  to  do  their  office,  and  to  bring  up  the  youth  of  the  Christians 
in  the  nurture  and  doctrine  of  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  necessary  that  the 
magistrates  provide  liberally  for  the  teachers  and  bringers-up  of  youth, 
that  they  may  have  whereof  honestly  to  live.  For,  if  we  think  it  a  thing 
unfitting  and  unreasonable,  not  to  provide  for  our  swineherds  and  shepherds, 
which  attend  upon  our  brute  beasts ;  what  a  shame  were  it  to  leave  our 
school mast«!r8,  which  bring  up  our  children,  made  like  to  the  image  of  God, 
in  virtue  and  learning,  unprovided  1 — These  things,  if  they  were  diligently 
considered  and  put  in  practice,  would  make  a  fiourishing  Christian  com- 
munity ;  so  that  God  would  be  truly  honoured,  and  His  holy  church 
garnished  with  all  kinds  of  good  and  holy  officers."  {  In  like  manner 
Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Plough,  says, — "  For  tlie  love  of 
God,  appoint  teachers  and  schoolmasters,  you  that  have  charge  of  youth ; 

*  8m  Coverdale*8  Fruitful  Lewoiif.     Dorics,  vol.  i.,  p.  »W.     (Parker  Society.) 
t  Early  Writings  of  Tbomat  Becon.    (Parker  Society*!  edit.,  p.  260.) 
X  Becon*!  Catechism,  part  tJ. 
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i&d  glre  the  teachers  etipendi  worthy  their  painB,  that  thej  may  hring 
them  Rp  in  gnmmaXf  in  logic,  in  rhetoric,  in  philosophy,  and  civil  law, 
and  in  thai  which  I  cannot  leave  unspoken  of,  the  word  of  CM**  So, 
•gain,  in  the  *<  Injunction  *'  prefixed  to  the  '^  Catechism  set  forth  hy  the 
Kia^s  Majesty's  anth<Nity  (Edward  VI.)  in  1M3,  for  all  schoolmasters 
to  teach,"  the  ohject  of  the  Catechism  is  stated  to  he,  **  that  the  yet 
anddlfol  and  young  age,  having  the  foundation  laid  both  of  reHgUm  and 
pood  hUerOy  may  learn  godUnou  together  wUk  wisdom;  and  have  a  rale  for 
the  rest  of  their  life,  what  judgment  they  ought  to  have  of  God,  to  whom 
all  our  life  is  applied,  and  how  they  may  please  €rod,  wherein  we  ought, 
with  M  the  doings  amd  dtOiee  of  our  lifty  to  tmvaU.  Wherewith  heing 
iumished,  hy  better  using  due  godliness  toward  God  the  Author  of  all 
things ;  obedience  toward  their  King,  the  shepherd  of  the  people ;  loving 
affection  to  the  commonweal,  the  mother  of  all ;  they  may  seem  not  bom 
for  themselves,  but  be  profitable  and  dutiful  toward  God,  their  King,  and 
their  country."  Thus,  again,  in  Archbishop  Grindal's  '' Injunctions  for 
the  Laity,"  given  at  York  in  1671,  it  is  directed — **  that  no  schoolmaster 
shall  teach,  either  openly  or  privately,  in  any  gentleman's  house,  or  in  any 
other  place,  unless  he  be  of  good  and  nneere  religion  and  eonvenation.  He 
shall  teach  his  scholars  the  Catechism  and  such  sentences  of  Scripture, 
besides  profane  chaste  authors,  as  shall  be  most  meet  to  move  them  to  the 
love  snd  due  revefence  of  God's  true  religion,  and  to  induce  them  to  all 
godliness  and  honest  conversation." 

Whilst  the  education  of  young  persons  on  scriptural  and  religious  prin- 
ciples was  thus  cared  for  and  promoted  in  England,  the  same  object  was 
sealously  aUemptod  in  Ireland.  For,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  (A.n.  1537,)  an  oath  was  to  be  administered  ^'  to  such  as 
take  orders^  and  to  such  as  are  instituted  to  any  benefice,  (in  Ireland,)  to 
keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  within  his  parish,  a  school  for  to  learn  English, 
if  any  children  of  his  parish  came  to  him  to  learn  the  same."  *  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  this  Act  had  any  very  direct  bearing  on  the  religioue 
instroction  of  the  youth  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  an  important  step,  if  it  had 
been  but  duly  followed  up,  to  the  advancement  of  general  education  in  that 
eoiintiy.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (a.d.  1570,) 
an  Act  waa  also  passed  for  the  erection  of  free  eehools  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  the  preamble  of  which  sets  forth  the  occasion  of  the  Act :  ''  Fora9- 
mnch  as  the  greatest  number  of  this  Your  Majest.v's  realm  hath  of  long 
time  lived  in  rude  and  barbarous  states,  not  understanding  that  Almighty 
God  hath  by  His  Divine  laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and  heinous  offences 
which  they  spare  not  daily  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  He  hath  by 
His  holy  Scriptures  commanded  a  doe  and  humble  obedience  from  the  people 
to  their  princes  and  rulers ;  whose  ignorance  in  these  so  high  points,  touch- 
ing their  damnation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  up  of  the 
yoaih  of  this  realm,  either  in  pyblie  or  private  eehoohy^  &c.  And  then 
ensues  the  enactment,  in  substance  to  the  effect  that  there  be  thenceforth  a 
free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland  ;  that  the  school-house  shall  be 
erected  in  the  principal  shire-town,  where  school-houses  are  not  already 
built ;  and  that  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  shall  appoint  a  convenient 
yearly  salary,  of  which  one  third  part  shall  be  borne  by  the  Ordinary,  and 
the  other  two  by  the  Cleigy  of  the  diocesct    It  is  to  be  lamented  that. 


*  Mant*!  History  of  the  ChoTch  of  Ireland,  chap,  ii.,  sect.  1. 
t  Ibid.,  chap,  v.,  sect.  2. 
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«oiii6  years  afterwards,  ^  these  schools,  which  might  hare  heen  a  means  to 
.season  the  youth  in  virtue  and  religion,  were  either  ill-provided  and  ill- 
.govemed  in  the  most  part,  or  (which  was  worse)  applied  sometimes,  undar- 
hand,  to  the  maintenance  of  Popish  schoolmasters,  and  to  Popish  naea 
generally,— especially  daring  the  reign  of  James  II."  *  But  the  inftentiim  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  was  benevolent  and  Christian,  and  in  hannoaj 
with  the  principles  on  which  education  was  eov^ht  to  be  prerooted  m 

England. 

It  is  to  Scotland,  however,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  emineiii 
example  that  has  hitherto  been  given  of  the  practical  illustration  and 
embodiment  of  the  great  duty  of  the  ohnroh  in  iWerenoe  to  such  matters; 
there  having  been  no  instance  in  which  the  general  education  of  the  people 
on  Bcriptoral  principles  has  been  more  extensively  and  steadily  promoted 
than  in  that  country.  On  the  occasion  of  what  is  called  the  First  Hefomuif- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  when  the  celebrated  Book  of  Discipline 
was  approved  and  ratified  by  the  General  A88embly,t  ^education  was  very 
justly  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  deserving  every  possible 
encouragement.  It  was  stated,  as  imperatively  necessary,  that  there  shonU 
be  a  9ekool  in  eoeiy  parish,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principlea  of 
rdiffum,  grammar  J  and  the  LaUn  tongue;  and  it  was  fiarther  propoeed  that 
a  college  should  be  erected  in  eveiy  notable  town,  in  which  logic  and 
rhetoric  should  be  taught,  along  with  the  learned  languages.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  parents  should  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  the  edncation  of 
their  children  ;  but  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  be  obliged  to  do  so 
at  their  own  expense  ;  and  that  a  fund  should  be  provided  ybr  the  edueaiien 
of  the  children  cf  the  poor,  who  discovered  talents  and  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing." At  the  Second  Reformation,  (a.d.  1638,)  thu  benevolent  provision 
was  not  only  re-established,  but  still  farther  extended.  For,  in  oompletiog 
the  restoration  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Assembly  dirseted,  amongst 
other  things,  **  that  the  Presbyteries  should  see  that  schools  were  provided 
in  every  landward  parish,  and  such  support  secured  to  schoolmaaters  as 
should  render  education  easily  aeceeaible  to  the  fohole  populaHon  of  the  king- 
dom** And,  in  like  manner,  after  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  Rerola- 
tion,  (a.d.  1095—6,)  *'  the  chief  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Church  was  what  ought  always  chiefly  to  occupy  its  attention* — 
janxious  care  to  promote  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the  mond  and 
religions  welfare  of  the  community.  And  in  this  important  task  the 
Church  was  not  less  successful  than  aealous ;  and  the  happiest  results  began 
.to  appear  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some  more  direct  countenance  began 
to  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church  by  the  King ;  the  moat  Tal«ii>le 
proof  oi  which  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  respeetii^  schools^  rsaliaii^ 
what  had  long  and  earnestly  been  sought  by  the  Preebytnian  Church, 
and  by  no  other  church  in  Christendom»— -a  eekool  in  every  parieh  throe^k' 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  so  &r  supported  by  the  public  funds  aa  to  reader 
edueaUon  acceeeiUe  to  even  the  poorest  m  the  eommmnity.* 

Some  exception^  as  it  would  appear,  is  to  be  made,  as  to  the  general 
success  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  educational  amingementa  oontem- 
plated  in  the  above-mentioned  proviaons ;  aince^  in  a  document  preaented 
to  the  Assembly  in  1758  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge, it  is  stated  that  there  were  then  in  the  Highlands  no  Jess  than  one 


*  Hunt,  diap.  vU.,  sect.  4 1  chap,  x.,  icct  1.  f  ^aonary,  1661. 
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hvmdni  ind  mwmty»^re  ftMbm  whtrt  then  wen  no  paruehial  aduwlsy 
and  where  the  heiiton  neglected  or  nfnsBd  to  provide  than,  notwithctand- 
in^  the  utgent  entieetiee  and  nmopetraneee  of  the  Soetety.  But  thie 
defieienej  was  owing  to  caaees  rery  cloetly  aaalogom^  and  In  part  predeely 
MBDlar,  to  thoae  by  which,  np  to  the  pneent  time,  the  oooiee  of  Christian 
edncstkm  hae  been  obetruoted  in  Ireluid.  ^  The  greater  part  of  the  High- 
land hcritora  were  both  Papists  and  Jacobites,  and  conaequeutly  had  no  love 
fat  tlie  ptopagatioB  of  nligioos  knowledge,  and  as  little  for  the  extension 
of  the  Prcebyterfan  system,  which  pandyied  their  rebelliouB  tendencies^  as 
they  themeelves  had  formerly  owned  in  their  complaints  against  new 
chnches  and  aehoob.''*  The  result  oi  this  ^ipeal  to  the  Assembly  was  • 
sopi^y,  in  part,  of  the  defideney  com|dained  of;  and  nnce  that  time  it 
may  hftve  been  slill  &rther  remedied. 

The  fiiets  which  thns  present  themselves  to  our  attention  in  the  past 
histoiy  of  the  ehuich,  besides  serving  to  illnstnte  and  confirm  the  general 
pcaltion  which  oonstitntes  the  ground-work  of  thew  obeervationi^  bring 
out  very  prominently  to  our  view  the  significant  and  instmctive  cant'lnsion, 
—that  then  is  nothing  subikmiialfy  nmo  in  the  principles  now  pmeralfy 
prevailing  on  that  subject  in  this  country ;  the  present  educational  move- 
ment being,  in  its  genend  character,  simply  a  reviwd  of  the  spirit  and 
praetioe  of  tiie  church  in  the  beginning  and  in  succeeding  agee ;  the  prin- 
cipe],  if  not  the  only,  tuMfdty  (if  we  except  the  modem  pUn  of  iraimH^ 
sehoofanastere)  being  found  in  the  proceedings  of  certain  parties,  who 
plead  for  the  establishment  of  public  tehools  in  which  reUpiaus  teaching 
shall  be  avowedly  excluded  from  the  system  of  achool-instruction ; — a 
grave  innovation,  truly,  which  may  be  fiirther  noticed  In  the  course  of  the 
sneeeeding  obeervations. 

Meanwhile,  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  at  least,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
remark  the  close  parallelism,  and  on  some  points  the  absolute  identity,  of 
the  principles  adopted  on  the  general  question  by  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Connexion,  with  the  principles  definitely  embodied  and  exemplified  in  the 
foregoing  instances. 

1.  After  the  example  of  the  church  in  various  ages,  the  Wesleyan 

Committee  of  Education,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Conference, 

regards  it  as  a  fundamental  and  unalterable  principle,  that  an  inculcation  of 

scriptural  truth,  with  a  view  to  the  personal  salvation  of  young  people,  is 

not  merely  an  integral  part,  but  the  great  basb  and  the  all-pervading 

object^  of  a  proper  education ;  and  that  on  this  ground  mainly  rests  the 

duty  of  the  church  to  interpose  its  direction  and  assistance  therein,  to  the 

utmost  of  its  power.    In  very  many  instances  there  is  a  peculiar  necessity 

for  soeh  direction  and  assistuice,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the 

children  are  not  likely  to  receive  at  home  the  religious  instruction  which 

their  age  requires  ;  nor  can  their  need  be  adequately  met  by  the  amount 

of  rriigioos  instruction  which  the  Ministers  of  religion  generally  might  be 

expected  to  address  to  them.    And,— >even  in  those  cases  in  which  young 

persons  are  the  most  favourably  cireumstanced,  with  respect  to  opportu* 

nities  of  soeh  instruction  at  home, — as  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  cannot 

soperMde  the  duty  of  the  parents  ^  neither  can  the  work  of  the  parents 

supersede  the  doty  of  the  schoolmaster.    It  wss  on  this  principle  that 

Richard  Baxter  r^^arded  his  Book  on  the  **  Catechising  of  Families'*  as 

being  equally  adapted  to  the  use  of  schoolmastere ;  with  respect  to  whom 

«  UciheiliigtoB**  Ultiory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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he  makes  the  following  appropriate  remarks : — **  I  am  past  doubt,'*  sajrs 
he,  **  that  it  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  schoolmasters  of  England,  that  thej 
devote  but  one  hour  or  two  in  the  week  to  the  learning  of  the  Catechism, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  week  is  dcYOted  to  the  learning  of  Lilly,  Orid, 
Vii^gil,  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  Terence,  and  such  like.  Bemdes  the  loss 
and  sinful  omission,  it  seduceth  youth  to  think  that  common  knowledge 
(which  is  only  subsidiary  and  ornamental)  is  more  excellent  or  nccessaiy 
than  to  know  God,  Christ,  the  Gospel,  duty,  and  salvation  ;  besides  which, 
(further  than  it  helpeth  or  serveth  this^)  it  is  but  fooling  and  doting,  and 
as  dangerous  diversion  and  perversion  of  the  mind  as  grosser  sensual 
delights.  He  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  Christian  schoolmaster,  who 
maketh  it  not  his  cMef  work  to  teach  his  scholars  the  knomUdffe  of  CkriH 
and  life  everlasting.**  On  the  same  principle  Mr.  Wesley  prepared  his 
'*  Lessons  for  Children,"  and  his  **  Instructions  fcur  Children,"  for  the  use 
of  '^all  schoolmastere"  as  well  as  of  *^ all  parents  ;"  and,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  school  at  Kingswood,  his  ^firtt  point  was,  to  answor  th» 
design  of  Christian  education,  by  forming  the  minds  of  the  sch^dan, 
through  the  help  of  God,  to  wisdom  and  holinesSy  by  instilling  the  principlea 
of  true  religion,  speculative  and  practical,  and  training  them  up  in  tha 
etneient  way,  that  they  might  be  rational,  scriptural  Christians," — in  con- 
formity with  the  prayer  so  happily  expressed  in  the  following  charaeteriatia 
stansas : — 

<<  Come,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet, 

To  whom  we  fur  our  children  cry  ; 
The  good  desired  and  wanted  most. 

Out  of  Thy  richctt  grace  supply ; 
The  sacred  discipline  be  given, 
To  train  and  bring  them  up  for  heaven. 

*'  Error  and  ignorance  remove, 

Their  blindness  both  of  heart  and  mind  ; 
Give  them  the  wisdom  from  above. 

Spotless,  and  peaceable,  and  kind ; 
In  knowledge  pure  their  minds  renew. 
And  store  with  thoughts  divinely  true. 

<'  Unite  the  pair  so  long  dbjoinM,— 

Knowledge  and  vital  piety : 

Learning  and  holiness  combined, 

And  truth  and  love,  let  ^  men  see. 
In  those  whom  up  to  Thee  we  give, 
Thine,  whoUy  Thine,  to  die  and  Uve.** 

And  this  ^  ancient  way  of  training,"  thus  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Wealey,  is 
precisely  that  which  is  also  aimed  at  by  the  Wealeyan  Committee  of 
Education  :  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  schools  which  are  established 
under  their  sanction  requiring  '<  that  the  schoob  shall  be  of  a  distinctively 
religious  character ;  that  a  certain  portion  of  every  day,  at  least  half  an 
hour  each  morning  and  afternoon,  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  devotional 
reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  with  explanations  by  the  teacher  or  visiter ; 
that  the  authorised  Wesleyan  'Catechisms  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools^ 
except  in  any  special  case  wherein  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  shall 
express  a  decided  objection ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  our  printed 
Catechisms,  in  order  that  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  memory  of  each 
child  may  be  exercised  in  the  elements  of  sacred  knowledge,  the  interrogar 
tive  or  conversational  mode  of  teaching  shall  be  employed  in  communicating 
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icligions  ixutraetioii ;  thai  Chriatian  psalmody  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
daily  ezerciaes  ;  and  that  the  school  daties  shall  uniformly  begin  and  end 
with  prayer.** 

2.  A  second  point  of  strong  resemblance  between  the  practice  of  the 
ehnrch  in  days  gone  by,  in  the  bett  instances,  and  that  of  our  Connexion  at 
the  present  day,  is  found  in  the  scmpulous  regard  which  its  Educational 
Committee  inyariably  pays  to  the  religunu  character  and  experience  of  those 
who  are  recommended  as  teachers  for  the  week-day  schools  established 
under  its  sanction,  as  well  as  to  their  orthodoxy.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  attention  to  this  point  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
ncter  of  the  great  object  which  they  are  intended  to  secure.  And  the 
importance  attached  to  it  by  Mr.  Wesley,  with  respect  to  his  arrangements 
for  the  school  at  Kings  wood,  is  thus  strongly  and  most  justly  stated  :* — 
"  I  had  such  adyantages  as  few  besides,  in  being  acquainted  with  every 
pert  of  the  nation;  and  yet  I  found  it  no  easy  thing  to  procure  such 
[masters]]  as  I  desired.  For  I  was  not  satisfied  that  they  had  learning 
sufficient  for  their  sevenil  departments,  unless  they  had  likewise  the  fear  of 
God,  producing  an  unblamable  conversation.  1  saw  none  would  answer 
my  intention,  but  men  who  were  truly  devoted  to  God ;  who  sought 
nothing  on  earth,  neither  pleasure,  nor  ease,  nor  profit,  nor  the  praise  of 
nken,  but  simply  to  glorify  God,  with  their  bodies  and  spirits,  in  the  best 
manner  they  were  capable  of."  A  statement  this  which  would  appear  to 
intimate  that,  according  to  the  author's  estimation  of  the  matter,  a  devotedly 
spiritual  character  is  scarcely  less  essential  to  the  schoolmaster  than  to  the 
Minister.  With  somewhat  less  of  reason  for  complaint,  perhaps,  than  Mr. 
Wesley  had,  his  spiritual  children  are  yet  equally  concerned  and  anxious 
to  act  upon  the  same  conviction  as  he  did.  It  is,  accordingly,  amongst  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  education  which  they  are  desirous  of  pro- 
moting, that  *^  every  teacher  employed  in  the  day  or  infant  schools,  or 
trained  for  them,  shall  be  of  a  decidedfy  reUgicus  dutracUr^  and  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society  ;  and,  previously  to  his  or  her 
actual  appointment,  shall  be  examined  by  tiie  General  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation," with  a  view  to  satisfaction  on  this  peini,  as  well  as  on  the  question 
of  **  general  ability.** 

3.  There  is,  also,  a  resemblance  between  the  doings  of  the  church  in 
former  days,  and  the  project  now  cherished  and  hopefully  commenced  by 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  its  Committee  of  Education,  as  to  the 
range  of  the  field  which  that  project  is  designed  to  occupy.  For  as,  in 
several  of  the  cases  above  specified,  it  was  regarded  as  a  settied  principle, 
that  there  should  be  a  school  connected  tnth  every  church  or  parish  ;  the  same 
principle,  in  an  equally  comprehensive  application,  is  distinctiy  contem- 
plated (to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  practicable)  in  the  present  educa- 
tional movement  of  the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Connexion.  **  If,"  says  the 
Committee,  *'  there  be  any  truth  or  justice  in  the  principles  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  Committee's  general  scheme  of  operation,  no  chapel  in  our  Con- 
nexion, having  attached  to  it  a  considerable  Society  and  Congregation,  and 
having  therefore  also  in  its  vicinity  a  considerable  amount  of  population,  can 
now  be  considered  as  being  compl^  in  all  the  preat practical  objents  for  which 
chapels  are  or  ought  to  be  intended,  unless  there  be  found,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  it,  an  efficient  week-day  school,  in  which'  the  children  of 
the  poorer  membera  of  the  Society  and  Congregation,  and  the  poor  children 


*  Plain  Accooot  of  Kingswood  SchooL    Worki,  vol.  liii.,  p.  350. 
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of  the  neiglibourhood  in  general,  may  have  the  opportnnity  of  gaining, 
upon  manageable  terms,  the  elements  of  a  uaeAil,  and  especially  a  reUgwmt^ 
education."  * 

4.  Lastly,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education,— as 
it  was,  generally,  that  of  the  church  in  former  days, — ^to  make  the  means 
of  a  proper  education,  as  to  the  liability  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to 
pecuniary  charges,  accessible  to  the  very  poorest  classes  of  the  population. 

There  still  remains  a  wide  and  important  field  for  observation,  as  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  r^[ard  to  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  general  education  in  this  country,  and  Uie  circumstances  which 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a  more  vigorous  and  general  action  on  their  part,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  others,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  upon  the 
principles  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  observations.  But  this  paper  has 
already  been  sufficiently  extended.  The  fitrther  consideration  of  the 
subject  is  therefore  suspended  at  this  point,  and  will,  with  the  permtssion 
of  the  Editor,  l>e  resumed  in  the  next  Number. 

Diddmry.  J.  C. 


HOW  TO  CONVERSE  PROFITABLY. 

(mB.  WBSLBT  to  MB.  FLBICHBR.) 

Dear  Sin, — I  was  told  yesterday,  that  you  are  sick  of  the  conversation 
even  of  those  who  profess  religion ;  that  you  find  it  quite  unprofitable,  if 
not  hurtful,  to  converse  with  them  three  or  four  hours  together,  and  are 
sometimes  almost  determined  to  shut  yourself  up,  as  the  less  evil  of  the 
two. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  it  at  all,  considering  with  whom  you  have  chiefly 
conversed  for  some  time  past.  The  conversing  with  them  I  have  rarely 
found  to  be  profitable  to  my  soul.  Rather  it  has  damped  my  desires,  and 
has  cooled  my  resolutions ;  and  I  have  commonly  left  them  with  a  dry, 
dissipated  spirit.  And  how  can  you  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  For  do  we 
not  naturaUy  catch  their  spirit  with  whom  we  converse?  I  wiU  go  a 
step  further.  I  seldom  find  it  profitable  to  converse  with  any  who  are  not 
athirst  for  full  salvation,  and  who  are  not  big  with  earnest  expectation  of 
receiving  it  every  moment. 

You  have,  for  some  time,  conversed  a  good  deal  with  the  genteel 
Methodists.  Now  it  matters  not  a  straw  what  doctrine  they  hear,  if  they 
are  as  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour ;  if  they  are  conformed  to  the  maxims, 
the  spirit,  the  fashions,  and  customs  of  the  world.  Certainly,  then,  if  you 
converse  much  with  such  persons,  you  will  return  less  a  man  than  you 
were  before. 

But  were  they  of  ever  so  excellent  a  spirit,  you  conversed  with  them  too 
long.  One  had  need  to  be  an  angel,  not  a  man,  to  converse  three  or  four 
hours  at  once,  to  any  good  purpose.  In  the  latter  part  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  losing  all  the  profit  we  had  gained 
before. 

But  have  you  not  a  remedy  for  all  this  in  your  hands?  In  order  to 
converse  profitably,  may  you  not  select  a  few  persons  who  stand  in  awe  of 
Him  they  love  ;  persons  who  are  vigorously  working  out  their  salvation ; 
who  are  athirst  for  full  redemption,  and  every  moment  expecting  it,  if  not 
already  enjoying  it  ? 


*  Ninth  Report  of  tbt  Wcdeyso  CommitUe  of  Edttcatim,  1847,  p.  36. 
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Thoo^  it  is  inie»  ihrnt  will  generally  be  poor  and  rnMOy  seldom 
lioflormril  of  eithor  riches  or  learning,  nnless  there  be  now  and  then  one  of 
higlier  raolc  ;  if  yon  oonYersto  with  soeh  as  theee,  humbly  and  simplyy  an 
hoar  at  a  time,  with  earnest  prayer  lor  a  blearing,  you  will  not  complain 
of  the  nopiofitaUeneas  of  eonrermtion,  or  find  any  need  of  turning  hermit. 

I  am  your  ever  affiBottonate  brother, 

JOHH  WnUET. 


DIL  JOHNSON  AND  THE  BARD  OF  GLAMORGAN. 

In  his  pursuit  of  a  grammatical  aoquiuntanoe  with  our  own  language, 
the  b«d  stumbled  on  a  singular  interriew  with  the  most  redoubtable 
literary  giant  of  that  period.    He  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  a  book- 
seller, who  had  been  kindly  attentiTe  to  him  in  giving  him  a  sight  of  many 
new  hooka,  and  supplying  htm  with  any  information  he  desired.    He  was 
oecupjring  a  leisure  hour  and  quiet  comer  in  this  mental  banqueting-room, 
when  a  laige  ungraceful  man  entered  the  shop,  and,  seating  himself 
al»iiptly  by  the  counter,  began  to  inspect  some  books  and  pamphlets  lying 
there.     This  austere-looking  personage  held  the  books  almost  close  to  his 
free,  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  njndly,  and,  the  bard  thought,  petulantly; 
then  replaced  them  on  the  counter,  and  finally  gave  the  whole  a  stem  kind 
of  shove  out  of  his  way,  muttering,  as  he  rose,  ^  The  trash  of  the  day,  I 
see  !**  then,  without  another  word  or  sign  of  recognition  to  the  bookseller, 
rolled  himself  out  of  the  shop.    When  he  was  gone,  the  bard  inquired  of 
his  friend  who  that  bluff  gentleman  might  be.    The  reply  was,  **  7%ai 
bb^^mti^mim  is  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson."    **  What ! ''  exchiimed  the 
litde  Welshman,  ^Samuel  Johnaan!  the  author  of  The  Bambier,  of  R<u- 
mUUf  fdtke  €frmU  DUstUmaryj  of  those  fine  poems,  London^  and  7^  Vanify 
nf  Hwmtm  JFuhesf    How  I  wish  I  had  known  it  whilst  he  was  sitting 
on  that  chair !    I  would  have  looked  at  him  more  attentively,  and  perhaps 
have  mustered  enough  impudence  to  speak  to  him.'*    The  bookseller  said 
he  might  assure  himself  of  meeting  the  learned  Doctor  there  agiun,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fi>llowing  month,  when  he  would  make  his  periodical  visit 
to  the  new  publications.    The  propitious  hour  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
great  lezicographer  and  the  humble  stonechipper  were  again  on  the  same 
floor,  though  destined  to  find  no  fellowship  in  each  other.    The  bard,  who 
had  an  eager  wish  to  hear  Johnson  converse,  had  provided  himself  with  an 
apology  for  addressing  so  awfiil  a  potentate,  by  asking  the  bookseller  for  a 
good  Kngliah  Grammar;  and  several  by  different  authors  were  placed 
before  him.    Selecting  three  of  these  grammars,  he  walked  boldly  up  to 
Johnson,  introducing  himself,  as  he  said,  '^  with  his  best  bow,"  but  also 
with  habitual  fiankness,  as  a  poor  Welsh  mechanic,  smitten  with  the  love 
of  learning,  and  particularly  anxious  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  English 
language.    He  then  presented  his  three  grammars,  soliciting  the  favour  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  advice  which  of  them  to  choose ;  observing  that  the  judg- 
ment of  such  a  masterly  writer  must  be  the  most  valuable  he  could  possi- 
bly obtain.    Johnson  either  disregarded  this  really  graceful  compliment  to 
hkn  as  a  model  author,  or  he  was  in  an  ungracious  temper — ^no  uncommon 
condition  with  him :  for,  taking  the  volumes  into  his  hand,  he  cast  an 
equivocal  look,  between  a  glance  and  a  scowl,  at  the  humble  stranger 
before  him,  hastily  turned  over  the  several  title-pages,  then  surveyed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  with  an  expression  rather  contemptuous  than  inquisi- 
tive ;  and,  thrusting  back  the  gramman  in  his  huge  fist,  rather  at  the 
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inquirer  than  towards  hiniy  delivered  this  oracular  reply, — **  Either  of  them 
will  do  for  yoUf  young  man."  The  emphatic  you  was  a  spark  upon  tin- 
der. *'  I  felt/'  said  the  hard,  **  my  Welsh  blood  mount  to  my  forehead, 
thinking  he  meant  to  insult  my  humble  station  and  my  poverty  ;  so  I 
retorted  with  some  asperity,  as  I  took  back  the  grammars.  Then,  Sir^  to 
make  sure  of  having  the  best,  I  will  buy  them  all;  and,  turning  to  my  good 
friend  the  bookseller,  I  demanded  the  price,  paid  the  money,  though  at  the 
time  I  could  ill  spare  it,  and  quitted  the  shop,  far  less  pleased  with  Dr. 
Johnson  than  with  his  writings."  The  three  grammars  remained  in  the 
hard's  possession  till  he  died  ;  and,  when  consulting  any  of  them,  he 
would  often  say,  **Ayl  this  is  one  of  the  Dr.  Johnson  grammais.** — 
Reeollectione  and  Anecdotes  of  Edward  WilUams^  the  Bard  of  GUmorgam, 
By  Elijah  Waring. 


SKETCHES  OF  HINDOOISM. 
BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  HODSON. 

SACRED  BOOKS. 

In  the  Mysore  country  there  are  many  Mnssnlmflns^  who  believe  in  the 
KorAn.  But  the  people  now  to  be  described  are  Hindoos,  who  maintain 
the  divine  authority  of  the  four  Vedas,  and  numerous  other  Shasters,  or 
Scriptures.  All  their  sacred  books  were  originally  written  in  the  Sanscrit ; 
but  portions  of  them  have  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  India, 
and  a  few  into  English.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  their  sacred  books.  They  know 
something  of  the  Rftmftyana  and  Mahft  BhArata,  by  hearing  portions  sung, 
and  by  seeing  theatrical  representations  of  the  abominable  actions  of  RAma 
and  Krishnoo,  on  festival  occasions.  This,  with  some  legendary  tales 
respecting  their  tutelar  deity,  consUtutes  the  ^sacred"  learning  of  the 
multitude.  Many  persons  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society  have 
books  in  their  houses,  and  are  fond  of  reading  or  of  hearing  them  read. 
These  parties  are  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  historical  accounts  of 
their  gods,  and  many  of  them  are  expert  in  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
subtilties  of  the  Hindoos,  and  in  quoting  sloies,  that  is,  proverbs  and  pithy 
sayings,  extracted  from  the  sacred  books  which  have  become  current 
among  the  people.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  Hindoo  hagiographa 
are  the  Brahmins ;  but  they  by  no  means  agree  in  their  theological 
opinons,  or  even  in  their  objects  of  worship.  One  sect  in  a  parUcuIar 
locality  is  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Yishnoo,  and  another  sect,  in  the 
same  town  or  neighbourhood,  to  that  of  Siva.  The  reading  of  each 
Brahmin  is  confined  to  the  books  of  his  respective  party ;  and  so  it  has 
been  for  ages.  As  any  one  or  other  of  the  venerated  records  has  been  in 
former  ages  made  prominent  by  a  Brahmin,  or  other  learned  man,  who 
may  have  had  influence  enough  to  collect  a  number  of  disciples,  the  people 
in  his  locality  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  that  particular  author, 
or  to  some  particulars  of  his  teaching,  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  all 
others.  In  a  different  part  of  the  country  another  author,  or  some  part  of 
his  writings,  has  been  made  equally  prominent :  and  in  this  way  a  succes- 
sion of  Priests,  who  have  been  living  for  ages  by  their  craft,  have  produced 
an  endless  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  themselves,  and  the  utmoat  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  a  people  who  have  no  printed  books,  and  no  plain 
standard  or  system  of  instruction.    They  are,  however,  prepared  to  believe 
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that  two  doctiinet  whicli  directly  contiadict  each  other  may  both  be  true, 
end  that  practices  the  very  rerene  of  each  other  may  both  lead  to  future 
happiness.  From  writings  and  expoeitioDs  such  as  these,  it  is  impossible 
to  giTe  a  complete  and  consistent  view  of  Hindoo  theology.  An  English- 
man may  read  as  much  as  will  giro  him  an  outline  of  the  Hindoo  creed, 
and  this  ha  may  set  before  the  public ;  but  he  cannot  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  all  the  various  sects  and  parties,  or  the  secret  mysteries  of  iniquity  prao- 
tised  by  certain  Brahmins  and  their  initiated  disciples.  Even  in  the 
perusal  of  books  professing  to  contain  histories  of  the  gods,  the  reader 
meets  with  statements  which  it  would  be  a  shame  to  translate  into  Eng- 
lish. In  any  statement  respecting  the  religions  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Hindoos,  a  Missionary  cannot  give  more  than  a  partial  account ;  for  he 
does  not  know  the  whole,  and  much  of  what  he  does  know  he  is  obliged  to 
conceal.  Christians  in  England  hear  or  read  of  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  absurdity  of  their  creed,  their  ignorance  of  God,  their  slavery 
to  Satan,  the  immorality  of  their  temple  Brahmins,  the  obscenity  con- 
nected with  their  worship^  and  the  demoifdising  tendency  of  the  whole 
system :  bnt  let  them  remember  that  the  half  has  not  been  told  them. 
And  let  them  seriously  reflect,  that,  though  the  whole  of  India  is  open 
to  Missionary  effort,  the  number  now  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
the  native  hmguages  does  not  average  one  to  a  million  of  people ! 

THB  ONX  GOD. 

From  the  conflicting  and  contradictory  affirmations  respecting  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  following  general  outline  has 
been  gathered : — 

There  is  one  God.  He  is  called  Brahm,  or  Param  Brahm.  He  is  a  self- 
existent,  omnipresent,  onmipotent,  and  eternal  Spirit.  He  has  two  modes 
of  existence  :  one  is  caUed  mr^im,*  and  the  other  Magun,f  In  his  state  of 
mrgwuj  which  is  his  primary  and  proper  state,  he  is  withont  attributes  of 
any  kind  ;  he  exists  in  a  state  of  happy  insensibility — in  a  stupor  so 
profound  that  he  is  unconscious  of  his  own  existence.  Many  millions  of 
years  ago  he  suddenly  roused  himself  into  a  state  of  »agun^  in  which  he 
possessed  the  properties  for  the  production  of  all  things  :  for  a  few  seconds 
he  exerted  his  energy,  and  then  instanUy  sunk  back  into  his  former  mode 
of  existence.  In  that  state  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  will  so  continue 
for  many  millions  of  millions  of  years. 

OTHER  DIVINITIES. 

There  are. three  gods,  called  Brahma,  Vishnoo,  and  Siva,  who  are  not 
self-existent  and  eternal  spirits.  They  have  material  forms :  they  derived 
their  existence  from  Param  Brahm,  and  will  cease  to  exist  after  a  term  of 
311,040,000,000,000  years ;  but  they  are  called  immortal,  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  transmigrations  to  which  many  of  the  inferior  gods,  as 
well  as  all  human  beings,  are  believed  to  be  subject.  Brahma  is  called 
the  **  creator,"  because  they  think  he  formed  the  universe  out  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  he  was  furnished  by  Param  Brahm.  Vishnoo  is  called 
the  **  preserver,"  because  he  is  supposed  to  pervade,  superintend,  and 
conserve  the  whole  creation.  And  Siva  is  called  the  ^destroyer"  and 
**  renovator,"  because  he  is  understood  to  effiect  all  the  changes  which  take 


*  NWffun^  **  void  of  properties,  destitate  of  quditiei,  uielett 
-f-  SoffUHy  *'  postctted  of  attributes  or  quditics." 
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place.  There  are,  also,  aooording  to  the  Hindoo  creed,  three  principal 
goddeesee,  the  wives  of  Brahma,  Yishnoo,  and  Siva ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
gods,  have  often  appeared  on  earth  in  varions  shapes,  and  under  different 
names. 

There  are  also,  according  to  the  Shasteis,  three  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions of  inferior  deities.  The  Hindoos,  of  coarse,  have  not  names  for  soch 
a  mnltitude.  Yet  it  is  tenaciously  believed  that  they  exist,  and  are 
employed  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  government  in  the  three  worlds. 

pRonucnoif  of  mattbb  amd  spout* 

Respecting  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  the  Hindoo  accounts 
are  exceedingly  conflicting ;  but  take  the  following  as  an  example.  When 
Param  Brahm  awoke  from  his  stupor,  he  wished  to  diversify  himself  by 
creating  worlds.  In  that  instant  his  energy  separated  itself  from  his 
essence,  assumed  a  form,  and  became  capable  of  exerting  an  independent 
agency.  It  drew  forth  from  Pftram  Brahm  innumerable  portions  of  his 
essence ;  some  of  which  were  intended  to  become  souls  of  gods  and  men 
and  deWls ;  and  others,  after  passing  through  various  and  unaccountable 
evolutions,  so  as  to  become  matter,  formed  the  atoms  of  which  the  material 
universe  was  about  to  be  formed.  This  formation  occupied  Brahnui  a 
^'year  of  the  creation;"  that  is,  3,110,400,000,000  sobr  years!  The 
universe  thus  formed  is  sometimes  called  **  the  three  worlds,''  and  some- 
times **  the  fourteen  worlds ; "  namely,  the  earth,  six  worlds  above  it  for 
the  use  of  the  gods,  and  seven  worlds  below  it  for  the  abode  of  devils, 
monsters,  and  various  evil  bMugs. 

The  souls  of  demi-gods,  men,  and  other  beings,  which  emanated  ttom 
Param  Brahm  before  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  having  existed 
so  long  without  bodies,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  were  next 
to  be  provided  for ;  and,  in  doing  this,  Brahma  is  represented  by  some  of 
the  Hindoo  theologues  as  experiencing  considerable  difficulty.  He  tried 
and  foiled,  and  tried  again :  he  produced  monsters,  instead  of  divine^ 
angelic,  and  human  forms.  He  became  angry,  and  wept  at  his  own  foil- 
nres ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  performed  a  long  course  of  austere  devo- 
tion that  he  succeeded.  According  to  other  writers,  the  creator  caused  his 
own  substance  to  divide,  or  to  become  nature  active  and  passive ;  and  so 
not  only  produced  human  beings,  but  diverrified  himself  into  the  forms 
of  all  living  creatures,  from  the  largest  animal  to  the  smallest  insect. 

The  general  belief  is,  that  the  creator  produced  from  his  own  body  four 
classes,  genera,  or  castes,  of  human  beings.  From  his  mouth  proceeded  the 
Br€ikwUm  class ;  from  his  arms,  the  Ckair^^  or  military  class ;  from  his 
breast,  the  Fauj^  or  class  of  mercantile  men;  and  from  his  foet,  the 
Soodra,  or  class  of  labourers,  such  as  cultivators,  artisans^  &c.,  &e.  This 
statement  of  the  origin  of  man  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  system 
of  Hindoo  caste  has  been  built. 

OBSEBVATIOlfS  ON  GASXB. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  etuU  is  not  a  civil  distinction,  but  that  it  is 
held  to  be  a  difference  of  nature ;  the  Brahmin  being  an  earth-boni  d«ty, 
and  the  others  being  men.  The  man  of  the  second  caste  is  not  of  the  same 
species  as  the  third,  nor  the  third  of  the  same  as  the  fourth.  In  the 
**  Laws  of  Menu  **  it  u  stated,  that  '*  the  Brahmin,  from  his  high  birth,  is 
an  object  of  veneration  even  to  deities."  **  A  Bralimin,  whether  learned  or 
ignorant,  is  a  powerful  divinity." — ^The  second  or  mUitary  caste  are  not 
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all  soldien ;  nor,  in  theae  days,  are  all  aoldien  of  thU  elan.  Their  rank  ia 
high,  but  Uiey  are  not  poeaeaaed  of  a  divine  nature  lil^e  Bnihmina.  Tha 
third  daaa  are  raapectable,  though  aomewhat  inferior  to  the  aeoond ;  and 
are  generally  £umera  and  merchanta.  The  fourth  claaa,  or  Soodraa,  are 
generally  fanners'  aervanta  and  aiiiaana.  Of  caatea  they  compoae  the 
lowest.  But  there  b  a  claaa  of  no  6aste,  or  mUotutes;  the  deaoendanta  of  thoee 
who  have  loat  caste.  They  are  placed  by  people  of  caate  opon  an  equality 
with  doga,  are  held  In  the  utnx>at  deteaUtbn,  and  gain  a  aubaiatence  by 
diachaiging  the  very  loweat  occupationa  in  life.  Tliey  can  never  riae  ao  aa 
to  rank  even  with  the  Soodraa.  They  are  not  allowed  to  live  within  the 
limita  of  a  town  or  village  with  caate  people ;  but  they  dwell  in  a  part  by 
themaelvea,  outside  the  walla.  They  are  on  no  account  permitted  to  draw 
water  from  the  aame  well,  but  muat  have  a  well  of  their  own.  For  a 
Brahmin  to  look  at  one  of  theae  outcaatea  ia,  under  many  circumatanoea^ 
considered  defiling.  To  aave  one  of  them  from  death,  a  Brahmin  would  not 
even  touch  him  with  one  of  hb  fingera.  When  a  man  high-bom  hreaka 
any  rule  of  hb  order,  he  doea  not  fall  into  the  caate  below  him,  but 
beoomea  an  outcaate.  The  punialunent  b  auppoaed  not  to  end  with  the 
preaent  life,  but  to  follow  the  aoul  in  all  ita  migcationa.  The  claaa  of  out- 
oaatea^  aa  well  aa  each  of  the  four  caatea,  b  aeparated  into  many  aubdiviaiona ; 
each  boaating  of  aome  peculiarity,  or  contending  for  aome  privilege  not 
poaaeaaed  by  the  othera* 

AOaa  OT  THB  WQBLD. 

The  Hindooa  hare  aome  confused  notions  of  man's  primitive  state,  the 
cubsequent  general  wickedness,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  flood 
of  waters ;  but  their  fabulous  events  and  dates  are  the  roost  exaggerated 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  following  tabular  view  of  their  method  of 
computation  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

1,728,000  Solar  yeara  make  one  Golden  age. 
1,200,000 SUver  ag«. 

864,000 Brasen  age. 

482,000 Iron  age. 

4,820,000 , Great  age. 

1000 

4,320,000,000  Day  of  Brahma. 

2 


^mmt^^ 


8,640,000,000  Day  and  night  of  Brahma. 

860 

3.110,400,000,000 Year  of  Brahma. 

100 

811,040,000,000,000  Age  of  Brahma. 


•w 


They  tell  us  that  fifty-one  years  of  Brahma  have  elapeed,  and  that  we  are 
now,  A.D.  1860,  in  the  4,061at  year  of  the  ^*  iron  age."  The  first  after  the  crea* 
tion  b  called  the  *'  golden  age,"  hecauae  of  the  purity  and  happineaa  which 
prevailed  during  that  time :  the  next  age  waa  aomewhat  inferior,  the  third 
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still  worse,  and  the  fourth  the  worst  of  all.  At  the  termination  of  the  Iron 
age  there  was  a  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  wicked  npon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  righteous  were  miraculously  preserved,  and  they  re-peopled 
the  earth  after  the  waters  subsided.  A  thousand  of  these  floods  are  said  to 
have  happened  during  the  first  day  of  Brahma ;  namely,  one  flood  at  the 
revolution  of  the  four  ages.  After  these  ages  had  revolved  a  thousand 
tiroes,  the  day  of  Brahma  came  to  a  close,  and  his  night  commenced  :  he 
reclined,  therefore,  on  a  lai^e  snake,  coiled  so  as  to  form  a  comfortahle  hed, 
and  slept  for  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  years.  During  all  this  time  there 
was  a  flood  which  submerged  not  only  this  earth  and  seven  worlds  below 
it,  but  also  two  worlds  or  heavens  above  it ;  so  that  gods,  as  well  as  righte- 
ous men,  had  to  flee  to  one  of  the  highest  worlds  or  heavens,  in  order  to 
escape  destruction.  When  Brahma's  night  had  expired,  he  awoke  and 
caused  the  waters  to  subside  :  the  gods  descended  to  their  proper  heavens, 
and  the  righteous  either  descended  to  the  earth,  or  were  succeeded  by  a 
new  creation  of  men.  The  golden,  the  silver,  the  brasen,  and  the  iron 
ages  again  revolved  a  thousand  times  during  the  second  *'  day  of  Brahma  ;*' 
and  each  day  there  were  a  thousand  floods  on  the  earth,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked.  Brahma  had  a  second  sleep,  and  there  was  a  second 
great  flood,  extending  as  before  to  the  lower  heavens.  A  third  day  fol- 
lowed with  its  thousand  smaller  floods,  and  then  a  third  night  with  its  one 
great  flood  ;  and  so  on  for  one  year  of  Brahma.  In  one  of  Brahma's  years 
there  would  be,  according  to  this  calculation,  360  large  floods  afi^ecting  the 
two  lower  heavens  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  360,000  smaller  floods  aflfecting 
the  earth  only.  But,  they  tell  us,  there  have  been  fifty-one  of  these  years, 
and  forty-nine  are  yet  to  come  before  the  life  of  Brahma  will  end.  When 
this  event  happens,  all  material  substances  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell,  will 
undergo  a  wonderful  change :  for  every  atom  of  matter  will  go  through 
some  process  by  which  it  will  become  spirit,  and  will  then,  with  the  spirits 
of  gods  and  men  and  devils,  be  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  Param  Brahra, 
from  whom  they  all  emanated ;  and  he  will  be  alone  in  existence.  Besides 
him,  there  will  be  no  spirit,  no  mind :  all  will  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  him.  The  first  cause  of  all  things  will  exist  as  he  did  before  the  crea- 
tion, in  a  state  of  profound  stupor,  for  millions  of  ages.  At  the  expiration 
of  these  he  will  again  diversify  himself  by  creation,  to  repeat  the  absorbing 
of  all  things  into  his  own  essence. 

THB  ▲UTHOR  OF  XVIL. 

Asy  according  to  the  Hindoo  doctrine,  the  creator  hath  not  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  so  neither  did  the  souls  of  men  come  from  him  in 
a  holy  state ;  but,  as  soon  as  souls  were  united  to  matter,  they  became 
impressed,  according  to  their  destiny,  with  more  or  less  of  three  qualities, 
— viz.,  that  which  gives  rise  to  excellency  of  character ;  that  which  excites 
to  anger,  restlessness,  worldly  desire,  &c. ;  and  that  which  leads  to  inac- 
tivity, ignorance,  and  the  like  evils.  The  character  is  formed,  and  the 
future  destiny  is  regulated,  by  the  preponderance  of  any  one  of  these 
elements  ;  and  whatever  primitive  quality,  noxious  or  Innocent,  harsh  or 
mild,  unjust  or  just,  false  or  true,  the  creator  conferred  on  any  being,  the 
same  adheres  to  it  in  all  its  future  births  ;  and  in  wliatever  occupation  the 
supreme  lord  first  employed  any  vital  soul,  to  that  occupation  the  same 
soul  attaches  itself  spontaneously,  when  it  receives  a  new  body,  again  and 
again.  The  popular  Hindoo  creed  is,  therefore,  that  God  is  the  author 
of  all  moral  evil ;  that  actions  of  every  kind  are  His ;  that  He  is  the 
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Charioteer,  and  the  body  of  man  U  the  chariot ;  that  the  hnman  aonl  and 
God  9X9  one  and  the  same.  Hence  a  Hindoo  often  ezcUdmSy  **  My  fate ! 
Mj  fiite !  My  otU  destiny  follows  me  eyery where,  as  a  shadow  follows 
the  snbetanoe/'    **  God  does  everything." 

TBAlfSMlORATIOH  OF  SOULS. 

The  sonl  of  man  is  doomed  to  pass  through  millions  of  mortal  births, 
before  it  can  be  re-absorbed  into  the  Deity  whence  it  emanated.    At  one 
time  it  may  be  in  the  body  of  a  Brahmin,  thence  to  pass  into  some  animal. 
It  may  in  one  birth  animate  the  body  of  a  king,  and  in  the  next  find  itself 
in  the  body  of  a  snake  or  a  fish,  or  in  some  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 
It  may  rise  to  one  of  the  heavens,  and,  after  remaining  there  for  a  number 
of  years,  may  come  to  earth  again  ;  or  be  sent  to  one  of  the  hells,  and, 
thence  departing  after  many  years  of  pain,  again  enter  the  body  of  a  human 
being,  and  so  proceed  for  millions  of  years.  The  happiness  of  any  sncceeding 
birth  is  eonsidered  the  result  of  earlier  merit ;  and  sickness  or  misfortune 
is  thought  to  avenge  rins  committed  during  a  previous  incarnation.    But 
the  number  of  births  which  the  soul  of  any  man  has  to  experience  before 
re-absorption,  very  much  depends  upon  the  degree  and  the  number  of  evil 
qualities  with  which  it  was  imbued  at  its  emanation  from  the  Deity. 
This  nnmber  may  be  diminished  by  some  specially  meritorious  acts  of 
devotion.     Some  Hindoos  perform  severe  penances,  in  order,  as  they  think, 
to  obtain  absorption  at  once  without  passing  through  any  more  births : 
others  profess  not  to  wish  for  immediate  absorption,  but  to  prefer  a  long 
residence  in  one  of  the  heavens:    others,  again,  are  only  ambitious  of 
advancing  a  few  steps  in  the  scale  of  caste,  or  of  obtaining  a  somewhat 
better  birth  in  this  world.    All  accordingly  regulate  their  devotions,  and 
their  attention  to  the  engagements  on  which  they  rely  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  desires. 

MBUTORIOUB  BITBS  AKO  PSBVOBMAlfCXS. 

The  ceremony  called  Japa^  **  to  repeat,'*  is  considered  a  very  meritorious 
act  of  worship.  Hindoos,  who  are  very  devout,  repeat  the  name  of  some 
god  thotisands  of  times  every  day  :  others,  who  have  renounced  the  world, 
and  have  chosen  the  holy  life  of  a  beggary  repeat  the  name  of  some  god  con- 
tinnally,  not  ceasing  day  or  night,  except  when  they  are  asleep  and  during 
the  time  of  eating.  This  they  continue  for  many  years,  and  ^ey  imagine 
that  by  these  ''vain  repetitions*'  they  shall  obtain  the  object  of  their 
desire,  whatever  it  may  be ;  provided,  always,  that  they  keep  their  minds 
fixed  on  the  form  of  the  idol  or  god  whose  name  they  repeat. 

Zydna,  **  holy  meditation,'*  is  often  connected  with  the  preceding  cere- 
mony. In  this,  the  worshipper  sits  or  stands  in  one  posture  for  hours 
with  his  eyes  closed ;  apparently  lost  in  thought,  meditating  on  the  colour, 
the  shape,  the  qualities,  and  the  actions  of  the  god  whose  favour  he  wishes 
to  obtain. 

OopavOsa,  **  fasting,"  is  another  observance  by  which  the  Hindoo  thinks 
he  shall  obtain  many  fiivours  on  earth,  and  an  exaltation  at  last  to  the 
heaven  of  that  god  in  whose  name  he  fasts.  The  god  is  said  to  be  delighted 
with  a  man  who  honours  him  with  a  fast ;  especially,  if  it  be  one  in  which 
the  man  puts  himself  to  the  utmost  inconvenience.  Fasts  are  various,  and 
performed  on  very  many  occasions :  for  example,  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  at  the  death  of  a  relation,  before  a  festival,  in  making  and  fulfilling 
vows,  &c.     In  some  the  votaries  abstain  partially,  in  others  entirely,  from 
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food  and  water.  Some  persons  &st  on  alternate  days  for  nuu^  yean : 
others  dedicate  a  particular  kind  of  food  to  an  idol,  an<f  never  eat  of  that 
kind  again  as  long  as  they  live. 

D&nay  ^'  gifts,"  or  presents  to  the  Brahmins  and  to  the  poor,  are  highly 
meritorious.  Food  alone  is  commonly  given  to  the  poor ;  hut  to  the 
Brahmins  the  rich  Hindoos  also  give  houses,  lands,  nument,  money»  or 
whatever  is  in  general  use.  The  giver  often  worships  the  Brahmin,  asking 
him  for  a  place  in  heaven,  or  for  some  &voar  on  the  way  thither,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  gift.  If  he  gives  a  hlack  cow,  he  expects 
to  pass  the  river  which  surrounds  the  hall  of  judgment  without  inoon- 
venienoe  ;  to  ride  over  on  the  back  of  a  oow,  or  swim  across  holding  fiist 
by  her  tail.  An  additional  fiincy  is,  that,  though  it  is  boiling  water  to 
others,  it  wUl  be  cool  to  him.  If  he  gives  an  umbrella,  he  will  not  be 
scorched  in  another  world  by  the  rays  of  the  sun*  The  man  who  givea 
slippers  or  sandals  will  have  his  appropriate  reward ;  namely,  that  after 
death  he  shall  not  suffer  in  his  progress  to  heaven  from  the  heat  of  the 
ground,  or  from  sharp  stones  or  thorns  on  the  pathway.  He  who  gives  a 
house  will  obtain  a  palace  in  heaven.  Feasts  to  Brahmins,  aocording  to 
the  sacred  books,  ought  to  be  connected  with  almost  every  rite  in  which 
their  services  are  required ;  and  after  the  feast  such  hierarchs  are,  of  course, 
not  dismissed  without  a  present. 

To  dig  a  tank,  or  reservoir  for  water,  by  the  side  of  a  public  zoad,*-or  to 
supply  travellers  and  cattle  with  water  in  any  way,  particularly  during  the 
dry  seBSon,-^is  a  work  of  high  rank  in  the  same  cat^ory.  Some  of  the 
tanks  thus  made  for  charity  have  cost  hundreds  of  pounds,  beiqg  larger  and 
lined  with  stone  steps  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  rich  men  have  spent 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  works  of  this  class.  They  generally  plant  a 
grove  near  these  tanks;  this  being  another  meritorious  act,  and  both 
entitling  the  benefactor  to  favour  in  this  life,  as  well  as  to  heaven  here- 
after, or  (at  least)  to  a  much  better  birth  at  hb  next  transmigration. 

To  make  roads  to  sacred  places,  to  plant  rows  of  trees,  and  to  erect  rest- 
houses  for  the  behoof  of  travellers,  are,  in  the  estimation  of  all  Hindoos, 
4eeds  of  high  desert. 

The  burning  of  widows  alive,  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  is 
oommanded  in  the  sacred  books,  but  not  now  allowed  in  those  parts  of 
India  which  are  under  British  dominion.  The  doctrine  is,  that  there  u  no 
greater  act  of  merit  than  that  peiformed  by  a  virtnous  woman  who  thoa 
offers  herself  to  be  consumed  on  the  funeral  pile.  If  she  does  not  submit 
to  this  rite,  her  soul  will  continually  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  female 
animals :  but,  by  burning  with  her  husband,  she  will  puige  away  aU  his 
sins,  all  her  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  her  father  and  mother  also  ;  and  she 
will  remain  in  heaven  as  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  human 
body, — ^namely,  thirty-five  millions  of  years. 

It  is  considmd  a  very  meritorious  act  for  Hindoos  to  commit  suicide, 
either  by  drowning  in  some  sacred  stream,  or  by  allowing  the  wheels  of 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  pass  over  them.  But,  where  Blritiah  influence 
prevails,  these  things  are  now  prohibited. 

HOLT  BBGGABS, 

Many  persons  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  India  called  Sanyftsees  and 
Vair&yees,  that  is,  holy  mendicants.  To  obtain  a  high  place  in  one  of  the 
heavens,  these  men  submit  to  inconceivable  humiliations  and  discomforts. 
They  sometimes  hold  up  one  hand  for  many  years,  until  the  arm  heoomes 
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qoite  stiff  and  nseless,  and  the  finger-nails  grow  long  like  the  claws  of  a 
bird.  Some  assume  a  horrid  necklace  of  haman  bones  ;  and  others  carry  a 
lioman  skall  in  their  hands,  from  which  they  often  take  their  food.  Some 
make  a  ?ow  of  perpetual  silence.  All  live  on  charity,  and  pretend  to  have 
arrired  at  a  happiness  which  frees  them  from  all  anxiety  about  worldly 
things, — at  that  state  of  abstraction  which  the  Shasters  describe  as  the 
consummation  of  their  hest  hopes  and  wishes. 

{To  he  concluded,) 
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Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Winter  Hamiliony  LL,D.^  DD.  B^  William 
Hendry  Stotoell^  D.D.    Jackson  and  Waif ord,    1850. 

For  more  than  two  years  (if  we  may  thus  apply  human  computation) 
has  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  been  in  Paradise.  This  record  of  his  life 
has  been  hefore  the  churches  for  twelve  months,  constantly  reminding  us 
of  a  duty  unperformed :  we  must  not  enter  on  a  second  year  of  unredeemed 
obligation  to  the  memory  of  a  man  so  high  in  our  esteem.  Dr.  Stowell 
has  performed  his  office  of  friendship  with  a  fidelity  which  commands 
general  approbation.  The  materials  at  his  disposal  were  not,  perhaps,  in 
every  respect  such  as  a  biographer  would  desire  :  so  much  the  more  credit- 
able is  the  discrimination  which  has  used  them  to  so  good  purpose.  The 
spirit  of  the  work,  however,  most  commends  it.  There  is  evidence, 
throughoTit,  of  a  solemn  restraint,  imposed  by  the  awful  sanctions  of  the 
state  into  which  the  Christian  dead  have  entered.  Dr.  Stowell  writes  of 
one  who  is  with  Christy  and  therefore  no  longer  ours.  His  departed  friend 
is  transfiguTed  before  him  ;  and,  from  the  side  of  his  Lord,  reflects  only 
light.  This  restraint  has  the  force  and  holiness  of  law.  The  voice  from 
heaven  that  commands  us  to  write ^  prescribes  the  tone  of  the  memorial : 
BlesMed  are  the  dead^ — blessed  in  this,  amid  other  boundless  beatitudes,  that 
they  are  Jtep$  in  a paviKon  from  the  strife  of  tongues;  withdrawn  from  the 
arbitration  of  fallible  opinion ;  fenced  from  all  unhallowed  aggression,  by 
an  inviolable  sanctity  which  pervades  the  secret  of  the  LorcTs  presence. 
We  may  suppose  them  insensible  to  our  criticism :  the  Keeper  of  the  keys 
of  hades  allows  no  breath  of  ])raise  or  censure  to  find  arlmission.  But  He 
is  Himself  their  jealous  Guardian.  Their  memory,  as  well  as  their  death, 
is  **  precious  "  to  the  King  of  saints.  If  He  so  keenly  resents  indignity  to 
His  little  ones  here,  while  they  are  so  imperfect,  how  much  more  now  that 
they  are  part  of  His  holy  court !  He  allows  us,  indeed,  the  unreserved 
benefit  of  recalling  what  they  were,  provided  we  reverentially  think  of 
what  they  are.    Such  is  the  honour  of  an  achieved  probation. 

The  biographer  of  such  a  man  as  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton  sets  before  him- 
self a  threefold  task : — ^the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Christian  worth  ; 
the  gratification  of  public  curiosity ;  and  the  development  of  a  personal 
character. 

As  the  stars,  both  in  number  and  in  glory,  are  the  names  that  have  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  and  history  of  Christianity ;  commencing  with 
those  blessed  ones  whose  Biographer  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  brightening 
the  ages  with  a  succession  not  unworthy  of  the  same  memorial.    They  are 
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onLjf  however,  the  pre-enr.nent  and  the  few :  the  bulk  and  maas  of  the 
aaxnts  fade  away  from  time  in  undistinguishable  excellence,  to  be  recalled 
in  the  more  capacions  memory  of  eternity.  They  are  all  treasored  above 
with  a  fidelity  that  certifies,  Not  one  of  them  is  lost.  This  Is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  posthumous  remembrance  for  us  all.  We  are  content  to  abide 
the  great  day  which  will  revive  the  forgotten,  and  rectify  the  erring 
verdicts  of  the  past.  But  the  church  sees  fit  to  preserve  the  memorials  of 
some  in  every  age ;  to  continue  the  golden  chain  from  the  beginning ;  to 
attest  the  unfailing  vigour  of  the  Gospel ;  to  insure  the  fidelity  of  history 
to  the  glory  of  God ;  to  degrade  all  other  standards  of  excellence ;  and  to 
stimulate  posterity  to  emulation.  These  objects  give  a  sublime  dignity  to 
religious  biography  ;  and  they  warrant,  also,  a  rigorous  censorship,  that 
the  recorded  mind  of  the  church  may  echo  His  estimate  who  is  the 
Fountain  of  all  honour.  There  cannot  be  a  higher  commendation  of  this 
book  than  to  say,  that  it  establishes  a  valid  claim  for  its  subject  to  a  place 
in  the  church's  remembrance,— K>f  which,  doubtless,  he  himself  cherished, 
among  his  profoundest  sentiments,  a  secret  and  joyful  instinct.  It  por- 
trays a  man  whose  great  aim  through  life  was  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  whose  zeal  in  this  behalf  was  never  weary ;  and  who, 
if  surpassed  by  many  that  are  gone — as  he  undoubtedly  was**-in  yarious 
particular  attributes  of  excellence,  was  honoured  in  death  by  his  Master 
with  as  full  testimony  of  His  favour  as  ever  anticipated  the  last  award. 

But  this  work  is  a  tribute,  also,  to  the  interest  which  is  felt  by  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  the  history  and  habits  of  those  who  have  been  long 
familiar  to  our  eye,  commanding  our  attention,  or  influencing  our  well- 
being.  This  curiosity  so  far  governs  the  public  taste,  as  to  have  created  for 
its  gratification  an  entire  department  of  literature.  We  love  to  connect 
public  events  with  the  actors  in  them,  and  to  trace  the  current  of  afiairs 
by  the  lights  of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  by  the  torches  of  more  dignified 
history.  The  eagerness  with  which  biographies  of  this  class  are  demanded, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  large  editions  are  yearly  exhausted,  very 
impressively  suggest  how  much  they  mould  the  public  opinion  on  religious 
subjects,  and  how  great,  therefore,  is  their  importance  as  an  element  of 
usefulness.  Dr.  Stowell  will  think  it  but  faint  dispraise  that  we  assign  his 
volume  a  place  lower  than  the  first,  among  works  of  popular  interesL 
This  may  be  owing  either  to  the  slendemess  of  his  material,  or  to  the 
stringency  of  the  rule  he  applies  in  such  composition.  There  is,  however, 
much  hi;$h  enforcement  of  Christian  principle,  to  atone  for  the  meagemess 
of  private  detail.  If  a  prurient  curiosity  is  baffled  in  the  pursuit  of  secret 
history,  coincidences,  and  revelations,  no  earnest  student  of  the  things  of 
the  age — no  inquirer  after  truth — will  be  disappointed  in  these  pages, 
viewed  as  a  delineation  of  the  growth  of  a  character.  Ko  study  is  more 
profoundly  interesting  than  the  development  of  a  great  mental  and  moral 
being.  Especially  is  it  edifying,  to  see  how  Christianity  compounds  the 
elements  of  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  Minister;  to  watch  the  touches 
of  time  and  of  grace  upon  the  character ;  to  mark  the  struggles  of  the 
strong  man  with  the  Stronger  than  he ;  to  see  good  tendencies  gradnally 
matured,  and  evil  ones  repressed;  and  all  the  mystery  of  man's  nature 
raised  to  perfection.  It  is  most  useful,  also,  though  of  less  tremendous 
import,  to  watch  the  moulding  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  the  steps 
which  lead  to  public  eminence.  All  these  things  elevate  biography — when 
the  subject  is  worthy,  and  worthily  treated — almost  to  the  highest  range  of 
human  writing.    Dr.  Hamilton  presents  a  noble  object  of  such  contempla- 
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tk>n ;  and  had  he  permitted  his  own  hand  to  be  more  manifeety  by  aach 
duclosure  of  the  history  of  his  inner  life  as  he  only  could  make,  the  work 
might  have  been  more  directly  and  permanently  uaefnl  to  a  lai^  chua  of 
readers.  If  the  spirit  of  autobiography  could  have  been  infused  into  the 
earlier  portion  of  it,  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  author  himself,  given  at 
the  cioee,  would  have  left  nothing  wanting, 

Tiie  grandfather  of  Hamilton  came  from  Scotland  to  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Himself  a  Baptist,  he  married  one  of  the  first 
Methodists;  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  distributed  between  the 
English  Established  Church  and  the  Congregationalists.  Richard  Winter 
descended  from  him  in  the  Nonconformist  line.  His  father  was  an  Inde* 
peodent  Minister  in  Brighton,  connected  by  marriage  with  several  eminent 
families  of  that  denomination.  The  ministerial  honour  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  whole  lineage, — a  distinction  of  which  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
deeply  sensible.  Blessed  are  the  households  in  which  the  linen  ephod 
tkus  dwells.  Blessed  are  those  fathers  whose  sons  are  couated  worthy  to 
tnmsmitit. 

Ue  was  bom  in  1794.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  lost  his  mother.  The 
extracts  from  her  correspondence,  which  are  almost  too  copious,  prove  this 
to  have  been  an  irrepambte  loss.  She  watched  and  studied  the  marked 
character  of  her  son ;  and  was  beginning,  when  death  removed  her,  to 
exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon  it.  We  see  in  the  traces  of  his  child- 
hood the  versatile  attention,  the  riotous  spirits,  and  the  dawn  of  that  beau- 
tiful imagination,  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  We  find  there  no 
promise  of  learning ;  but  exact  premonitions  of  the  bold,  frank,  buoyant 
Uve  of  the  beautiful  which  gladdened  his  after-life.  His  education  does 
Dot  seem  to  have  been  favourable  for  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind. 
Removed  from  place  to  place,  no  stringent  discipline  fashioned  him  to 
habits  of  system  and  perseverance.  His  vivacity  of  mind  carried  him 
tkrmi^  everything  forced  upon* his  attention,  but  over  many  things  left  to 
his  own  discretion.  His  earliest  deep  religious  impressions  were  formed  at 
aehool ;  and  scarcely  had  he  readied  his  sixteenth  year  when  the  precocity 
of  his  piety  and  gifts  induced  his  friends  to  further  his  fixed  inclination  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  After  some  preliminary  correspondence,  we  find 
him  admitted  to  Hoxton  Academy.  There  he  commenced  his  career  of 
preaching,  and  at  this  premature  age  gave  earnest  of  brilliant  success. 
While  at  Hoxton,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  rigorous 
discipline  which  his  case  required :  for,  though  his  tutors  were  men  of 
worth  and  penetration,  the  general  efficiency  of  the  institution  was  far  below 
the  point  it  snbaequently  reached.  This  is  an  element  of  great  importance  in 
the  estimate  of  an  intellectual  character  in  many  respects  so  lawless.  In 
his  twenty-first  year  we  find  him,  after  a  short,  irregular  ministration, 
ord^ned  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Independent  congregation  then 
sssembling  in  Albion  chapel,  Leeds  ;  among  whom  he  spent  his  public  life. 

To  readers  of  this  work  familiar  with  the  peculiar  approaches  of  our 
own  ministry,  many  things  in  the  details  of  this  summary  process  may 
seem  strange  ;  especially  at  a  time  when  all  that  concerns  the  sacred  office 
encounters  a  keen  and  irritated  scrutiny.  The  extreme  youth  of  the  can* 
didate,  the  negative  character  of  his  own  impressions,  the  sanguine  reliance 
en  the  mere  prophecy  of  his  preaching  powers,  nay,  the  seeming  absence 
of  peculiar  Divine  sanction,  and  even  of  confirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  may  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  severe  rigour  of  the  fences 
which  guard  the  ministry  among  ourselves.    Yet  we  find  both  the  people 
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and  the  Holy  Ghost  undeniably  sanctioning  this  great  step ;  and  thus 
teaching  us  that  there  is  something  above  the  mechanism  of  the  church, 
whicli  we  may  but  dimly  understand.  To  those,  however,  who  are  free 
from  such  sensitiveness  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hamilton's  position  will  appear 
deeply  interesting.  In  the  very  prime  of  his  youth  he  is  the  centre  of  a 
high  and  sacred  combination  of  men ;  his  charge  and  responsibility 
increasing  only  with  the  increase  of  his  power  and  experience.  A  dense 
population  around  awaits  his  influence,  and  may  be  infinitely  interested  in 
its  character.  His  people  sympathise  with  him,  allowing  nothing  to  rob 
their  Pastor  of  the  slightest  fraction  of  their  essential  co-operation.  Evils 
may  suggest  themselves  to  qualify  this  picture ;  but,  as  far  as  they  were 
external,  his  commanding  talents  set  them  at  nought ;  as  far  as  they  are 
within  him,  his  help  is  in  God  alone. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  first  impression  upon  the  town  of  Leeds  promised  the 
sonndest  popularity.  His  chapel  was  crowded.  The  extraordinary  powers 
of  the  young  Preacher,  the  intellectual  elaboration  of  his  discourses,  and  the 
attractions  of  a  sparkling  style,  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  the  premature  publication  of  a  sermon,  in  which  his  pecu- 
liarities of  thought  and  diction  appeared  in  unchastened  exuberance, 
checked  for  a  season  his  growing  influence.  The  sermon  was  connected 
with  an  incident  deeply  affecting  to  the  Preacher.  His  pastoral  services 
had  been  engaged  in  behalf  of  an  unfortunate  man  who  lay  under  the 
severe  sentence  of  the  law  against  forgery.  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct, 
throughout  this  most  trying  inauguration  into  the  cure  of  souls,  was  most 
creditable  to  his  skill  and  to  his  zeal.  The  sermon  alluded  to  was  preached 
after  the  death  of  the  penitent  ofl^ender.  It  was  published  by  request,  but 
found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  criticism.  A  consciousness  of  sincerity  and 
purity  of  motive,  however,  sustained  the  writer ;  and  his  elastic  mind, 
though  long  vibrating  to  the  shock,  re-asserted  its  independence.  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  the  public  had  recovered  from  his  sesquipedalian 
assault,  we  find  him  either  defying  or  propitiating  its  judgment  by  two 
other  discourses  on  the  most  influential  topics  of  the  day.  The  one  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  sustains  a  very  fair  comparison,  in  some 
points,  with  much  of  the  best  pulpit- oratory  which  that  affecting  event 
awakened.  Practical  earnestness  appears  in  a  combination,  not  usual,  with 
ornate  dignity  of  elocution.  These  sermons  were  followed,  in  almost 
annual  succession,  by  others  of  the  highest  pretension  ;  all  of  them  giving 
proof  of  qualities  in  the  Preacher  strikingly  incongruous  with  his  age. 

About  the  year  1827  Mr.  Hamilton  began  to  engage  the  public  attention 
as  a  roan  of  letters.  The  establishment  of  a  *^  Literary  and  Philosophical 
'  Institution  "  furnished  at  once  a  congenial  source  of  intellectoal  gratifica- 
tion, and  an  opportunity  of  turning  to  account  his  stores  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge.  In  the  lectures  which  he  delivered,  his  versatile  intellect 
disports  over  many  a  region  of  history  and  imagination.  There  his  humour 
and  wit  are  unchecked.  Many  of  the  most  eLiborate  of  these  disquisitions, 
with  some  others  that  had  been  floating  in  periodicals,  were  subsequently 
re-published  under  the  miMiotuer,  *'Nuge  LiteraHffi."  His  tapste  for 
learning,  and  his  enthuHiosm  for  the  fine  arts,  soon  made  him  the  centre  of 
a  pretty  wide  circle.  All  admired  the  richness  of  his  gifts;  hut  some 
wondered,  and  others  grieved,  at  his  marvellous  facility  in  mingling  the 
sacred  with  the  secular,  and  his  unrestrained  resort  to  sources  of  pleasure 
conventionally  proscribed.  But  Mr.  Hamilton  must  have  the  benefit  of 
every  honest  man's  refuge, — his  principle.    He  acted,  through  life,  on  the 
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(leterminaiion  to  use  the  fall  liberty  of  Christianity  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  instinct  of  pleasure  in  his  nature.  While  &ithful  to  the  central 
claims  of  his  spiritual  being,  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  forgetful  of  the 
subordinate  elements  of  life.  He  disowned  the  distinction  of  secular  and 
Mcredj  which  he  would  doubtless  have  denounced  as  a  miserable  perversion 
of  the  idea  of  Christianity, — ^the  system  which  is  designed  to  sanctify  all 
life.  If  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  social  circle,  the  concert,  the  lecture- 
room,  were  admitted  into  his  idea  of  Christian  enjoyment  more  freely  than 
many  would  tolerate,  it  was  on  the  principle  that  ''all  things  are  yours," 
by  an  unlimited  charter  to  a  thankful  and  spiritual  mind.  Perhaps,  while 
his  eye  was  straight  before  him,  he  was  not  anxious  enough  to  look 
ohiiqaely  at  accessory  results.  He  perhaps  overmuch  disregarded  the 
imposed  habiliments  of  religion  : — a  dangerous  contempt,  save  when  the 
irradiation  from  within  is  intensely  bright.  But,  wjiile  the  relations 
between  the  free  and  the  subject  spirit  of  personal  religion  may  be  but 
dimly  defined  to  many,  the  general  sense  of  Christian  people  scarcely  errs 
in  demanding  a  severe  tribute  to  the  latter  element  from  the  Minister  who 
represents  to  them  holy  things  alone.  All  bore  witness  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  Mr.  liamilton's  ministerial  and  pastoral  duties  was  as 
rigid  as  his  private  rule  was  tolerant.  There  must  have  been  much  repres* 
sion  in  such  grave  and  reverent  handling  of  all  Divine  things  as  distin- 
eruished  his  ministry  ;  a  plea  that  will  be  duly  estimated  by  those  who 
call  to  mind  the  licence  of  too  many  pulpits  in  the  last  and  the  present 
ceutuiy. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  not  long  been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  when  his 
energies  were  attracted  to  two  great  objects,  glorious  outgoings  of  the 
Christianity  of  later  times, — namely,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the 
Cause  of  Missions.  It  might  be  expected  tlmt  a  young  man  with  so  warm 
a  heart,  and  so  vigorous  a  mind,  would  be  roused  by  the  most  powerful 
appeals  tliat  ever  issued  from  the  heart  of  Christianity ;  but  we  were 
»:arcely  prepared  to  expect,  at  so  unripe  an  age,  such  loftiness  of  principle 
and  such  dignified  oratory  as  we  find  him  bringing  to  their  service.  The 
tirstfruits  of  his  ardour  were  offered  on  a  memorable  occasion,  which 
aifectingly  united  these  two  great  objects, — ^the  martyrdom  of  the  Mission* 
^ry  Smith,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity  in 
Demerara  in  the  year  1824.  Mr.  Hamilton's  lament  over  the  death  of  this 
proto-martyr  of  modern  Missions  scarcely  befits,  in  its  magniloquence, 
the  simple  awfulness  of  the  subject ;  but  the  sermon  may  be  read  with 
much  interest,  as  an  expansion  of  the  topic  suggested  in  the  following 
sentences : — 


The  fire  will  alike  prej  on  the  worth- 
leas  stabble  of  ihe  iield,  and  devour  the 
lofty  cedar  of  the  forest.  We  wear  the 
badge  of  Uim  who  had  <*  a  baptism  to  be 
baptiied  with,'*  and  votively  dedicated 
Himself  to  the  consammation  of  His 
mediatory  work  with  His  own  blood. 
He  hat  not  forsaken  His  pledge,  which 


He  was  "  stratteoed,**  by  earnest  and 
mighty  longings,  to  assame.  But  if  %De 
refuse  labour,  sacrifice,  privation,  re- 
proach, and  even  death,  for  His  sake  and 
the  GuspePs,  we  virttMlly  renounce  ths 
Christian  pro/eseion.  Whilst  He  rati- 
fies  His  baptism,  we  are  apostates  from 
our  own,  (P.  140.) 


He  fully  gave  up  the  sympathies  of  his  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  slaves. 
No  one  was  more  deeply  touched  by  those  most  amazing  wrongs  of 
humanity  ;  and  no  one  responded  more  heartily  to  that  vehement  appeal 
which  they  made  to  the  British  community  for  emancipation.-— A.  like 
devotion  to  the  Mission-caase  gave  a  distinguishing  feature  to  his  life.    Its 
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rasi  principlefl  and  objects  enchained  a  mind  which  sought  out,  with  the 
avidity  of  instinct,  all  that  was  stamped  with  grandeur  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  enterprise.  More  than  this,  his  soul  was  touched  with  that 
mighty  influence  which  originated  the  mercies  of  heaven  and  the  hopes  of 
earth.  Faithful  to  its  impulse,  he  declined  no  service  which  it  imposed  upon 
him.  He  was  a  ready  servant  of  the  London  and  other  Missionaiy  Societies, 
for  which  he  undertook  journeys,  preached  sermons,  and  delivered  speeches, 
that  would  have  sufficed  to  give  a  cliaraeter  to  his  life.  Among  his  later 
labours  was  the  preparation  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  Missions,  which  was 
esteemed,  in  practical  value,  second  to  '*  The  Great  Commission," — a  judg- 
ment in  which  he  gracefully  coincided.  Two  interesting  episodes  of  these 
Memoirs  are  occupied  with  Dr.  Hjamiltoa's  own  narrative  of  Missionary 
excursions  in  IreUnd  and  Scotland.  Altogether,  in  fact,  tlie  work  has  a 
deep  Missionary  interest. 

To  this  baptism  of  the  Missionary  influence  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
bring  his  people.  He  was  deeply  convinced  that  a  Christian  church  is  bat 
an  unworthy  counterpart  of  the  pattern  shown  in  the  Mount,  while  this 
element  is  wanting  in  its  constitution  ;  that  it  very  faintly  reflects  Christ's 
image,  and  very  feebly  executes  His  will,  if  it  forgets  the  world.  His  con- 
gregaUon  enlarged  their  charity,  and  the  Lord  soon  enlarged  their  borders. 
The  following  detached  passages  are  echoes  of  a  sermon  preached  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  Preacher  pre- 
faced this  discourse  with  an  apology  for  its  unlaboured,  simple,  and 
common-place  style  ; — a  striking  illustration  of  the  inveterate  perversion  of 
his  taste. 

Speaking  of  Britain,  and  its  Roman  conqueror,  he  says ; — 

But  we  now  see  that  bis  eagle  was  Withont  occupying  jour  time  in  the 
the  harbinger  of  a  nobler  conquest ;  that  attempt  to  pursoe  the  race  from  which 
he  was  the  breaker- up  before  a  more  vie-  out  forefathers  deseended,  when  the 
torioos  influenlee  |  and  that,  though  "  he  "  iiileii  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  in 
meant  not  so,  neither  did  bis  heart  think     their  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue, 

•o,'*  the  Cross  was  ushered  into  our  na-  after  their  families,  in  their  nations ;  '* 

tive  borders  beneath   his  banner ;   and  or  to  discuss  the  legends  of  our  remote 

that  all  the  blessings  of  Christianity  fbl-  and  uncertain  history ;  we  may  assert  that 

lowed  in  his  train.      With   nearly  his  Christianity  was   early  made  known  t« 

promptitude,  oor  religion  ''came,  saw,  us  by  some  Missionaries^Misaionaries 

conquered.*'  authorised  and  appointed  for  the  work, 

I    am  not  to  learn  that  many    have  exclusively  attached  and  given  wholly  to 

treated   the  origination  of  Christianity  it,  labouring,  watching,  striving,  endur- 

In  this  land  as  the  effect  of  accident ;  as  iog  contradictions,  meeting  discern litures, 

the  result  of  military  and  mercantile  re-  not   conversing  about    this  religion  as 

lations ;    as  attributable  to  the  process  accidental  sojourners  might,  but  arriving 

which  ever  assimilates  the  colony  to  the  and  settling  here  to  introduce  it,  living 

parent  state.     This  supposition  is  con-  and  dying  here   to  propagate    it.      No 

trary  to  all  fact;  is  opposed  to  the  na-  heraldic  blazonry  iiTadiates  their  name; 

ture  of  things.     The  Gospel  can  only  be  no    monumental    marble     covers     their 

planted  by  direct  and  systematic  exer-  dust;    but  not  less  beautiful   were  the 

tions.     These  exertions  must  be  single  feet  of  them  that  preached  to   us   the 

and  most  devoted.   '*  How  could  we  hear  Gospel  of  peace,  and  brought    us  glad 

without  a  Preacher  ?    how  could    they  tidings  of  good  things, 
preach,  except    they    were  sent?**    It         The  Christianity  which  was  planted 

would  be  juHt  as  reasonable  to  ascribe  among  us  was  not  distorted  and  wither- 

onr  conversion  to  mere  travellers,  traders,  ing,  bat  healthy  and  vigorous.     It  was 

and  soldiers,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  age  no  sickly  scion,  but  an  offshoot  from  the 

to  affirm  that  Tahiti  was  christianised  by  tree  of  life.     The  parent  sap   «  as  long 

Cook,  Africa  by  Chievres,  or  Hindustan  retained.     It  fttruck  a  deep  root  into  our 

by  Clive.  soil ;  and  its  leaves  were  for  the  healing 

•  ♦  ♦  *  of  our  nation. 
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RefemDg  to  the  example  of  the  first  Preachers  of  the  Gospel,  he  says,— 
''If  it  be  not  a  great  dnty  \jq  follow  it,  it  was  Dot  a  great  virtue  to  set  it." 

Of  a  church  benumbed  by  petty  oontrovemes  he  thus  speaks,  with 
terrific  irony  : — 


Hov  can  ir  find  time,  amid  its  grave 
ditputOy  for  thini^a  so  light  at  Christtan 
Missions  and  heathen  millions  ?  What 
would  these  paragon  societies  care,  did  a 
generation  perish  while  they  deliberated 
OQ  the  powers  of  an  Elder. — did  they 
violate  every  feeling  of  charity  in  debat- 
ing the  obligations  of  its  kisi — did  they 
embroil  every  temper  of  kindness,  and 
sospcnd  every  instalment  of  bounty,  in 


discussing  the  nature  of  the  fellow«hip-^ 
or  did  they  hold  back  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion from  thirsting  nations,  while  they 
agitated  the  solemn  problem,  whether 
they  should  iiffc,  ere  they  drank,  the  sa- 
cramental chalice?  One  solace  arises 
from  the  fiict  that  these  systems  cannot 
be  Missionary.  Their  evils  and  follies 
are  stationary. 


This  last  extract  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  our  own  Connexion, 
exciting  either  a  sad  or  a  guilty  response :  guiUy^  in  their  hearts  who  have 
allowed  petty  discontents  and  trifling  differences  to  interfere  with  a  cause, 
the  very  name  of  which  ought  to  have  forbidden  their  existence,  or  anni- 
hilated them  as  soon  as  they  arose ;  scid  in  us,  who  mourn  over  these 
tokens  of  the  destroyer,  and  remember  former  days.  The  glory  of  our 
community  before  God  and  man,  is  its  warm  fellowship  with  the  Saviour 
in  His  love  to  the  Heathen.  Among  the  very  first  vital  acts  of  its  independ- 
ent corporate  function,  were  prayer  and  labour  for  the  world.  From  that 
time  till  now,  as  God  hath  blessed  us,  the  world  has  had  our  strength. 
And  our  Missions  have  been  blessed  with  tokens  of  Divine  approbation, 
such  as  (let  persecution  bear  the  folly  of  our  language)  no  other  section  of 
the  church  can  rival,  and  such  as  the  voice  of  words  could  scarcely  make 
more  plain.  Alas !  how  can  any,  who  have  a  right  estimate  of  the  stupen- 
dous controTersy  which  is  pending  between  God  and  sin,  find  time  to  hesi- 
tate or  suspect,  while  the  echoes  of  God's  approval  are  reverberating  through 
every  part  of  the  earth  %  There  is  much  indignation,  but  more  sorrow,  in 
our  complaint.  Many  among  us  still  cease  not  to  expect  that  the  outpouring 
of  a  larger  Missionary  spirit  will  be  an  Elias  to  modem  Methodism,  re^toWn^ 
all  (kings.     The  Lord  hear  their  prayers ! 

(7^0  he  concluded,) 
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(The  Iniertion  of  any  article  In  thii  List  is  not  to  be  eoosidered  as  pledging  us  to  the  approbation 
of  iti  contents,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  some  express  notice  of  our  favourable  opinion.  Nor  is 
the  omission  of  any  such  notice  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  contrary  opinion ;  as  our  limits,  and 
other  reasons,  impose  on  as  the  necessity  of  selection  and  brevity.] 


The  Life  of  Faith  In  iKe  Son  of  God 
illvgirated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  James 
Fietdj  of  Cork,  formerly  Sergeant  in  the 
Ropal  British  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
By  Robert  Huston,  ISmo.  John  Mason. 
^A  most  stirring  record  of  providence  and 
gTsoe.  Sergeant  Fi«ld  was  no  ordinary 
oan.    All  the  interest  that  belongs  to  a 


chequered  story  is  here ;  and  so  fine  an 
example  of  holy,  happy,  useful  living 
cannot  be  studied  aright  without  great 
benefit.  The  biographer  has  well  exe- 
cuted his  task ;  at  once  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  departed  excellence,  and  minis- 
tering much  solid  instruction  to  the 
living.     It  will  surprif  •  us  if  the  volume 
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do  not  quickly  fiad  its  rank,  on  both 
sides  of  St.  Oeorge^H  Channel,  among 
our  moNt  popular  bio^aphies. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of 
Lochnaw,  Bart,  By  Thomas  APCriey 
D.D.,  LL.D.f  Author  of  "  Sketches  of 
Scottish  Church  IJistory,"  Sj^o,,  S^o, 
Johnstone  and  Hunter. — A  tribute 
juMtly  and  gracefully  paid  to  virtue  of  no 
common  order.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  excellent  Baronet,  it  was  our  hap- 
piness to  insert  a  sketch  of  his  life ;  and 
we  hasten  to  join  other  friends  of  the 
Sabbath-cause  in  thanking  Dr.  M'Crie 
for  these  ampler  illustrations.  All  who 
love  Sir  Andrew's  memory  will  be  grati- 
fied by  tracing  here  the  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  his  childhood,  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  his  youth ;  the  visitations  of 
grace,  the  yielding  of  early  prejudices, 
and  the  disenchanting  of  an  ardent 
mind  from  the  influence  of  fashionable 
gaieties;  the  brightening  of  religious 
views ;  the  increasing  glow  of  deep- 
ncated  fires,  which  surely  though  silently 
consumed  the  dross  of  worldly  conform- 
ity ;  the  retirement  of  Lichnaw,  in 
which  Sir  Andrew  was  trained  for  his 
special  work ;  and  the  consecration  of 
his  powers  to  that  worthy  object.  The 
resolution  once  taken,  he  laboured,  and 
fainted  not.  Yet  humility  was  the  com- 
panion^ and  no  less  the  guardian,  of  his 
zeal ;  sustaining  it  in  many  a  trial,  and 
insuring  its  permanence  by  a  commu- 
nion with  the  Source  of  all  good. — The 
biographer,  aware  of  the  main  difficulty 
which  besets  his  task^  has  yet  drawn 
into  the  volume  a  larger  variety  of  inci« 
dent  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  po/tcy  of 
certain  parliamentary  courses  which  are 
here  detailed;  but  few  Christian  men 
will  withhold  their  admiration,  or  even 
their  reverence,  from  the  fidelity  and 
consistency  which  these  were  the  occa- 
sion of  displaying.  *<I  am  resolved,** 
said  Sir  Andrew,  as  reported  by  Sir 
<ieorge  Sinclair,  '<  not  to  compromise,  in 
any  degree,  the  great  principle  for  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  contend.  I  cannot 
consult  expediency,  or  be  influenced  to 
Hwtrve  in  the  path  of  duty,  by  any  hope 
(probably  a  vain  one)  of  obviating  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  I  can  get  but  one  Member 
to  second  the  motion  for  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  as  it  stands,  believing,  as  I 
do,  that  its  provisions  are  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  word  of  God,  I  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  such  a  bill,  and 
Hte  it  rejected,  than  substitute  a  less  effi-- 
cacious  an  J  scriptural  measure,  though  I 
were  sure  of  its  being  carried."  (Page 
147)     For  ourselves,  we  heartily  sub- 


scribe Dr.  M'Crie*s  judgment:  <<  It  were 
unfair  to  measure  the  value  of  Sir  An- 
drew's services  by  what  he  was  able  to 
effect  during  his  brief  lifetime.  Symptoms 
are  not  a- wanting  on  the  ConUnent  of 
the  principles  for  which  he  contended. 
The  hearts  of  Christian  churches  at 
home  have  been  stirred  to  their  depths 
in  sympathy  with  his  sacred  mission. 
He  has,  moreover,  succeeded  in  linking 
the  Sabbath  to  the  advancing  causes  of 
freedom,  of  temperance,  of  education,  of 
moral  and  civic  improvement.  Hence- 
forth the  Sabbath  will,  without  fail,  take 
its  place  in  the  heavenly  train  along  with 
those  schemes  of  beneficence  which, 
aiming  at  <  glory  to  Ood  in  the  hightat/ 
breathe  'peace  and  good-will  toward 
man ;  *  and  which,  scatteiing  blessings 
around  them  as  they  advance,  may  asher 
in  the  glories  of  the  latter  day.**  (Pp^ 
418,  419.) 

Missionary  Addresses  delivered  hefcre 
the  General  Assembly  qf  the  Church  tf 
Seotlandy  in  the  Years  1836,  1837, 
Wd'J,  fViik  additional  Papers  on  Fe- 
male Education^  and  the  Danish  or 
Karliest  Frotestant  Mission  to  India, 
By  Alexander  Duffy  D,D,  Johnstone 
and  Hunter, — Also,  by  the  same  anthor^ 
Home  Organimation  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions :  being  the  Substance  qf  an  Ad* 
dress  delivered  before  the  Commission  qf 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  Wednesday^ 
November  2Qth,  1850. — Eloqvent,  in- 
structive, and  spirit-stifring.  The  paper 
on  the  Danish  Mission,  which  is  re- 
printed from  the  first  plumber  of  the 
Calcutta  Review,  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  qf 
the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  conri- 
der  the  best  Means  >  which  Great  Britain 
can  adopt  for  the  final  Extinction  qf  the 
African  Slave-Trade,  Presented  in 
Session  1860 — The  first  of  a  series  of 
small  publications  arranged  by  an  influ- 
ential Committee,  including  a  number  of 
the  best  friends  of  Africa.  The  object 
of  this  movement  is  dear  to  humanity ; 
and  for  the  reasons  suggested  by  the 
Lords*  Committee, — as  well  as  for  other 
and  higher  reasons,  several  of  which  are 
well  stated  in  a  late  *<  Circular,** — the 
tribute  of  our  humble  advocacy  cannot 
be  withheld.  It  is  plain  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  must  be  at  onoe  di- 
rected to  the  subject ;  and  we  take  leave 
to  mention  a  powerful  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1850, -.4>f 
which  the  conclusions  were  briefly  given 
in  our  own  Number  for  November. 
That  paper  merits  the  attcutioo  of  all 
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who  feek  tb«  wcsl  of  oar  commoD  nee  $ 
and  evpceiallj,  (ve  mmj  add,  in  procpect 
of  •  most  important  ecMion   of  Ptf lie* 
roent,)  of  our  statesmen   and   senators. 
Th4t  argnments   for  revening  our  past 
policy,  and,  in  particular,   for  recalling 
the   squadron,  shonld    be  pot  forth   bj 
aoy  leading  portion  of  the  press,  is  to  os 
matter  of  serious    regret ;    but,   we  be- 
Here,  everything  will  be  gained,  for  the 
right  side  of  this  question,  by  a  thorough 
investigation  of  l^ts.     How  far  partial 
Btstementa  have  contributed  to  mislead 
the  public  mind,  and  bow  much  of  the 
feeliDg  in  certain  quarters  is  due  to  poli* 
tical  bias,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.    But 
the  dosing  passages  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's Report  shall  be  put  before  our 
readers : — *'  We   bare    taken    eridence 
upon  the  diief  objections  urged  against 
oar    present    system,     and     especially 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  squadron. 
These  objections  liare  been: — 1.    The 
assertion    that  the   maintenance   of  the 
British  cruisers  enlists  the  national  ho- 
nour of  Bratil  against  the  suppression  of 
the  trade.     From  the  best  eridence  we 
have  been   able   to  collect,  we  beliete 
that  this  opinion  is  wholly  unfounded, 
and   that,  on    the   contrary,  the  Anti- 
Slavery  party  in  Braail,  and  a  large  and 
increasing  party  in  Cuba,  are  unanimous 
in  desiring  the  maintenance  and  success 
of  our  cmiaers.     2.  The  assertion,  that 
an  unrtatricted  Slave-Trade  would  soon 
eitingttish  itself,  through  the  fears  whieh 
would  be  excited  in  Brasil  and  Cuba  by 
an  unlimited  importation    of  Africans. 
This  opinion,  so  fsr  as  it  applies  to  Bn^ 
sil,  the  great  market  for  slaves,  appears 
to  OS  to  be  wholly  onsuttsined  by  the 
evidence    we    have    taken.      The   vast 
tracts  of  virgin  land  aa  yet  uncultivated 
in  Brasil  allow  of  the  scattering  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  new  hands ;  and  it 
is  only  the  combination  of  newly-imported 
Africans   which    is  dreaded.     3.    The 
allegation,    that  the  existing  squadron 
JQcrcaaea  the  sufTeringt  of  the  transported 
African.     Even  if  this  had  been  estab- 
lished, we  do  not  conceive  that  it  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  squadron,  since  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  transported  Africaiu,  fearful 
sa  they  are,  form  the  least  evil  of  a  sys- 
tem which  fills  the  populous  continent  of 
Africa  with    intestine  war,    insecuritj, 
and  bloodshed.     But,  further,  we  cannot 
conclude,  from  the  evidence  before  us, 
(bat  these  sufferings  are  increased  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  squadron,  when 
compared  with  tlic  horrors  of  the  middle 
piauge,  even  under  the  regulated  trade. 
The  presence  of  the  squadron  has  led 


to  the  employment  of  Aat«  transports ; 
it  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the 
living  cargo ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cruisers  would,  in  the  judgment  of  some, 
even  of  the  witnesses  most  favourable  to 
such  a  course,  lead  to  the  employment 
of  a  worse  class  of  vessels  than  those  now 
used  in  the  trade.  Finally,  we  would 
report,  from  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
evidenee  brought  before  us,  that,  in  our 
opinion, — 1.  The  past  efficiency  of  the 
cruising  squadron  has  been  greatly  unde^ 
valued.  2.  That  its  cost  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  3.  Thar,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, it  is  not  an  unhealthy  service. 
4.  That  to  withdraw  the  cruisers  in 
part,  and  to  administer  a  regulated  slave- 
trjuie,  (as  has  been  suggested,)  would  be 
impossible  of  execution,  no  material 
saving  of  the  cost  of  the  present  system, 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  every  past 
profession  of  Oreat  Britain  on  this  sub* 
ject  since  she  abolished  the  British  slaves 
trade.  6.  That  against  the  present  coat 
of  the  squadron  should  be  set  the  advan- 
tage of  nourishing  and  maintaining  a 
valuable  and  increasing  lawful  trMle, 
which  must  be  utterly  extirpated  if  the 
cruisers  were  withdrawn,  and  which 
might  be  developed  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent if  the  slave-trade  were  suppressed. 
6.  That  to  abandon  the  suppression  of 
the  trade,  to  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  civilised  world,  Oreat  Britain  is 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged,  would 
be  a  fatal  blow  to  her  national  honour. 
7*  That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  system  is  susceptible  of 
a  large  and  immediate  increase  of  effi- 
ciency by  the  adoption  of  such  improve- 
ments as  we  have  recommended ;  and 
that,  if  these  improvements  be  adopted, 
aided  by  the  other  measures  recom- 
mended, then  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  great  object  may  be  speedily  and 
certainly  obtained.** 

Outline-Charts  qf  General  Hittor^,  in 
large  Type  adapted  to  Claee-Teaehing^ 
and  for  general  Use,  By  T.  Watton^ 
jiuthar  of  "  Ifistorical  Centuriesy''^  and 
Master  ^f  King  Edward*s  Gem»Street 
School,  Birmitigham. — These  charts,  ten 
in  number,  exhibit — Leading  Events  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  History  ;  Scripture 
History;  Qrecian,  Roman,  Eastern  Em- 
pire, English,  Scottish,  French;  and  a 
General  View  of  the  principal  European 
Monarchies.  They  are  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  likely  to  render  good  service. 

A  Plea  on  behalf  qf  Drunkards  and 
against  Drunkenness,  By  Thomas 
Guthrie,  D,D,,  Edinburgh,  Author  qf 
"  Pleas  for  Bagged  Schools,*'  John- 
stone   and    Hunter, — Worthy    of   the 
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benerolent  Author;  and  auspiciously 
commencing  a  series  of  pamphlets,  to  be 
issued  by  the  '<  Scottish  Association  for 
the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness.** 

PsalmB  and  Hprnru,  By  Joseph  Sut- 
eliffe^  A.  M,  Second  Editiony  improved, 
John  Mown:  Seeleyt :  Hatchards. — 
Two  hundred  psalms  and  hymns  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  venerable 
among  living  Ministen.  Nearly  fifty 
have  been  lately  addt^d,  including  many 
for  little  children.  It  is  truly  refreshing 
to  see  such  alacrity  of  mind,  joined  to 
such  warmth  of  heart  Here  is  a  glow 
of  feeling,  of  imagination,  snd  (best  of 
all)  of  holy  love  to  God  and  man,  which 
the  snows  of  hoary  age  cannot  quench. 
Mr.  Sutcliirt;*s  lyre  is  always  in  tune  for 
the  praise  of  Christ.  In  a  wide  range  of 
evangelical  topics  he  is  quite  at  home ; 
as  if  rehearsing  the  everlasting  song  in 
which  he  hastens  to  join.  We  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  give  an  example 
or  two ; — one  from  the  version  of  I'salm 
Ixxii.,  and  another  from  a  hymn  which 
may  be  called  The  aged  Preacher^s  Solu 
hquy.  The  former  may  better  illustrate 
Mr.  SutcliflfV:*s  manner;  but  those  who 
love  touching  simplicity  and  fine  feeling 
will  acknowledge  that  the  latter  is  not 
without  a  special  charm. 

GivB  the  King  Thy  Judgments,  Lord, 
All  the  wisdom  in  Thy  word ; 
Crown  with  grace  the  regal  Son, 
Bigh  and  glorious  make  His  throne. 

ITo  Khali  cauie  the  truth  to  reign. 
Crimes  shall  not  His  sceptre  stain  ; 
All  the  iiills  shall  bring  Him  peace. 
Mountains  drop  with  righteousness. 

He  shall  Judge  the  meek,  the  poor, 
Open  wide  His  mercy's  store ; 
Shed  on  them  His  beams  divine, 
>VhUo  the  sun  and  moon  shall  shine. 

He  descends  as  gracious  rain. 
Watering  all  the  sultry  plain ; 
Multiplied  shall  be  the  Just, 
WhUe  His  rebels  lick  the  dust. 

Boundless  shall  His  kingdom  be, 
Unconfined  by  shores  or  sea ; 
Where  the  ships  of  Tarshish  aaU, 
Every  land  His  name  shall  hail. 

Afrie's  stores  of  shining  gold, 
Gifu  and  wealth  that  ne'er  was  told, 
India's  spicy,  rich  perfume, 
Ail  shall  to  His  kingdom  come. 

He  shall  live  with  length  of  days. 
Every  age  His  name  shall  praise ; 
Kings  shall  bow  the  willing  knee. 
Hail  the  Son  that  makes  them  free. 

*  «  *  « 


Weary  with  tolls,  I  would  repose 

My  feeble  soul  upon  the  Lord; 
Forgetful  of  my  griefs  and  woes, 

I  rest  alono  upon  His  word  ; 
And  prostrate  at  my  Master's  feet. 
And  there  await  the  welcome  greet. 

My  youth  and  prime  are  fled  away. 
My  strength  decays  to  feeble  age  ; 

My  senses  dull  by  slow  decay, 

I  scarce  can  read  the  sacred  page; 

But  He  who  did  my  heart  inspire. 

Hath  left  behind  the  Prophet's  ftre. 

:K  *  «  • 

My  soul,  re;n«t  not  wasted  yean. 
Since  gleanings  in  thy  hand  remain  ; 

Rejn^t  not  all  thy  toils  and  tears, 
JNor  all  the  ills  that  gave  thee  pain : 

Thou  hast  not  spent  thy  strength  for  noogbt. 

But  gather'd  souls  that  Jesus  bought. 

For,  though  I  die,  the  cause  shall  live ; 

I  see  a  youthful  race  arise ; 
Adorn 'd  with  grace,  they  still  survive. 

And  start  with  Joy  to  win  the  prize : 
O  Lord,  defend  them  with  Thy  arm. 
And  shield  their  youth  from  every  harm ! 

Family  Prayer*,  adapted  to  Portiom 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  ehiejiy  based  on 
the  Commentaries  of  the  Hev.  Thomas 
Scott,  By  JVilliam  Burt  fVhitmarsh, 
one  of  Her  Majesty*s  Coroners  for  the 
County  of  Wilts.: — Volume  /.  Geneeis 
to  Deuteronomy.  II.  Joshua  to  Esther, 
III.  Job  to  Eeclesiastes.  IV.  (In  pre- 
paration.) Isaiah  to  MalachL  Ward 
and  Co. — The  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford 
is  so  well  known  by  means  of  his  prin- 
cipal work,  that  it  cannot  be  needful  to 
characterise  at  length  these  forms  of 
prayer.  They  refiect  many  of  the  Com- 
mentator*s  sterling  merits ;  while,  it  may 
be  permitted  us-  to  add,  there  are  poinia 
on  which  we  desire  a  more  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  glorious  hope  of  oar  call- 
ing. Mr.  Whitmarsh*s  plan  is  exoeUent; 
and  it  may  be  copied  with  advantage  by 
Christians  generally,  whether  they  avail 
themselves  or  not  of  such  helps  as  be  is 
providing.  To  those  who  wish  to  abow 
due  reverence  for  ali.  holy  Scripture, 
and  to  secure  an  edifying  variety  in 
family  devotion,  the  following  passage 
will  commend  itself: — <*  The  author 
may  be  allowed,  without  questioning  the 
excellence  of  many  [former]  coUectionSy 
to  remark  that  a  character  of  monotonia 
attaches  to  the  generality  of  them,  tend- 
ing, after  awhile,  to  induce  something 
like  formality  and  tediousness.  He  haa 
been  led  to  conclude,  that  this  evil  mmjr 
be  remedied  by  more  particularly  con- 
necting family  prayers  with  family  read^ 
ing  ;  so  that  the  precepts  and  promises 
of  the  latter  may  furnish  motives  and 
pleas  to  the  former." 
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Fopify  t»  Potmt  ;  c^y  Tht  Spirii  nf 
the  VmAeon  s  to  which  U  addedy  Prie$i' 
eruflj  or  the  Monarch  qf  the  Middle 
Agee.  BjfJoeeph  TtenUejf,  Illustrated 
wicfc  EngravmffM»  ^^ngham  WiUo9u 
— A  piece  of  literary  monftic.  Mr.  Tom* 
^7  givci  ns  pnne  and  verM ;  historical 
truth,  and  scenic  Tarietles  of  descrip- 
tira;  an  interfusion,  now  of  excellent 
aignment,  and  then  of  highflown  medi* 
tation;  innumerable  episodes,  of  most 
variooa  merit;  an  Appendix,  containing 
much  good  information ;  and  a  long 
dramatic  sketch  of  priestcraft  in  the  mid- 
dle ages. — In  regwd  to  the  last  part  of 
the  Tolnme,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say 
that  it  does  not  meet  our  taste.  But  the 
representations  are  beKeyed  to  be,  in  the 
main,  strictly  historical ;  and  they  fear- 
fully illustrate  the  tendency  of  Romish 
doctrine.  Proof  enough  is  given,  in  the 
more  imporunt  sections,  that  Rome  is 
the  natural  antagonist  of  civil  power  and 
good  government ;  that  its  '*  secret  ener- 
gies and  mystic  agencies  *'  are  directed 
to  <*the  destruction  of  every  element 
which  has  denied  its  infslUbility  or  su- 
premacy.** The  reigns  of  Henry  11. 
and  Richard  C«eur-de-Lion  are  selected 
for  review ;  and  the  Crusades  lead  the 
author  to  imagine  certain  resemblances 
(while,  however,  he  omits  the  points  of 
contrast)  between  the  religion  of  the  False 
Prophet  and  that  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
The  book  is  addressed  "  to  wavering 
Protestanu  who  seem  captivated  by  the 
eymbal  and  dulcimer  of  Tractarianism.** 
In  the  author's  just  esteem,  this  is  ^*  a 
foe  in  the  camp  of  Protestantium,  con- 
stantly using  its  slliances  and  sympathies 
for  the  diversion  of  the  minds  of  Protest- 
ants.** A  few  prefatory  sentences  may 
be  transferred  to  our  pages,  as  being  most 
seasonable,  and  meriting  grave  attention: 
— *'  How  many  unsteady  Protestants 
have  become  Tractarians,  and,  when  per- 
fect Tractarians,  have  been  deemed  pre- 
senubk  tu  the  court  of  the  Papacy  t 
From  that  moment  they  become  alien- 
ated from  Protestant  England  and  Eng- 
land's    beloved     Sovereign,    for    they 

aclinowledge  another  Sovereign.** 

"The  rubric  [of  the  Cbuich  of  England] 
rosy  require  alterations  in  common  with 
other  books,  such  as  statute  law  and 
psndecta  of  science:  but  where  is  the 
true  lover  of  his  profession,  and  of  his 
ftllow-men,  who  would  take  up  the  most 
obsolete  and  objectionable  parts  of  those 
books  as  most  worthy  of  practical  use  ? 
The  rubric,  like  many  statutes  of  civil 
matters,  was  made  under  special  circum- 
itsnccs;  which  a  good  Churchman  would 
freely  take   into   consideration,  and  not 


attempt  to  juttify  tht  practice  of  exdting 
novelties  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
having  been  permitted  by  Churchmen 
who  had  just  cast  off  the  rags  of  for- 
mality and  sel  f-righteousness Wh  y 

should  sober  Protestantism  be  dressed  in 
the  frippery  of  a  formal  religion  ?** 

Spiritual  Heroee  ;  ory  Sketehet  of  the 
Puritaruy  their  Character  and  Times. 
By  John  Stoughton,  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged*  John  Snow, —  In 
repeating  our  favourable  notice  of  this 
volume,  we  are  happy  to  draw  attention 
to  an  additional  chapter  respecting  Baxter 
at  Kidderminster,  which  Mr.  Stoughton 
hss  compiled  mainly  from  unpublished 
MSB.  in  ked-Cross-street  Library. 

Expostulations  and  Admonitions  :  an 
Address  Jrom  tfte  Wesleyan  Ministers  of 
the  Bristol  North  Circuit  to  those  who 
have  lately  left  the  Methodist  Society, 
Bristol:  N.  Lomas — Earnest,  affec- 
tionate, and  most  faithful.  These  ap- 
peals (made  to  the  misled,  not  to  the 
unscrupulous  misleaders)  deserve  to  be 
widely  circulated. 

The  Bath  Fables :  on  Morals,  Man^ 
ners,  and  Faith,  With  Illustrative 
Prose,  from  many  Writers  of  Celeb-' 
rity.  By  Sheridan  Wilson,  F,S,A.,  j-o. 
Second  Edition.  Longmans,  Bath; 
Binns  and  Goodwin. — The  fabulist  dis- 
pla^rs  considerable  ability.  He  is  leal- 
ous  in  the  cause  of  those  whose  watch- 
words are,  "Free  Trade,"  "Anti- 
Draco,"  "  International  Arbitration,** 
&c. ;  but  still  more  zealous  in  his  hostil- 
ity to  all-grasping  Romanism.  The 
warfare  of  this  day  demands  Protestant 
artillery  ;  but  it  needs  not  disdain  the 
occasional  use  of  lighter  weapons.  The 
influence  of  popular  verse  is  proverbial. 
Aiyth,  or  fable, — ^being  (according  to 
Suidas)  "a  fiction  imaging  truth,** — 
may  serve  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  fix 
in  the  memory  great  practical  lessons. 

Secret  Prayer,  and  its  accompanying 
Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  James  M^Gill, 
IJightaey  Lochmaben.  Third  Editionm 
Glasgow:  Bryce.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co, — A  very  good  practical 
book.  ^ 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography, 
with  Outlines  of  Geology,  Mathematical 
Geography  and  Astronomy,  and  Ques' 
tionsfor  Examination.  By  Hugo  Reid. 
Oliver  and  Boyd:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

King  Alfred's  Poems,  literally  trans' 
lated,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon^  into  thirty 
English  Metres.  By  Martin  F,  Tup- 
per,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.y  Author  of  "  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy^"'  tjc.  A.  Hall,  TiV- 
tus,  and  Co. 
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The  Harmony  of  Prophecy;  or, 
Scriptural  Jlliutraiiong  of  the  Apoco' 
lypse.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith, 
D,D,  Edinburgh :  Whyte.  London : 
Longmartt, 

From  a  number  of  other  recent  publi- 
cations, DOW  claiming  our  attention,  we 
select  the  following  for  immediate  an- 
nouncement : — 

No  Popery  !  A  Course  of  eight  Ser* 
monsy  preached  at  the  Ejnscopal  Jewa* 
Chapel,  Bethnat'Green.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Cartwright,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the 
Chapel,  Published  by  Request.  Wer^ 
theim  and  Afacintosh. 

The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion. By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the 
Popish  Aggression  of  1850,  with  some 
remarkable  Disclosures  of  Romanist  Po» 
Hey  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation, 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Monthly 
United  Service  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  in  Nottingham,  With  other 
Discourses,  preach^  on  puNio  Occa- 
sions. By  Samuel  M*All.  Jackson 
and  Walford. 

Man  by  Nature  and  by  Grace:  or. 
Lessons  from  the  Book  of  Jonah,     By 


the  Rev.  W,  K.  Tweedie,  Free  Tol- 
booth  Church,  Edinburgh.  Johnstone 
and  Hunter. 

Notes,  critical,  explanatory,  and  prac^ 
tical,  on  the  Book  q/*  the  Prophet  JsaiaH, 
with  a  new  Translation  and  Introduce 
tory  Dissertation,  By  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Edited  and  carefully  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A, 
Two  Volumes,     Partridge  and  Oakey, 

A  Christian  Jew  on  the  Old-Testa- 
ment  Scriptures ;  or,  a  critical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Historical  Events,  Institu» 
tions,  and  Ordinances,  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  considered  as  typical  and 
emblematical  of  a  new  and  better  Die- 
pensation.  By  Benjamin  Weiss,  Dun^ 
dee  :  Middleton,  Johnstons  and  Hunt^ 
er ;  S^c. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  in  1850, 
with  an  Account  of  an  Interview  with 
the  Pope,  at  the  Vatican,    By  the  Rev, 
George    Townsetui,   D.D,^     Canon    of 
Durham,     Rivingtons, 

The  Publishers*  Circular,  of  December 
Iflih,  giTes  the  titles  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  publications  on  the  Papal  Qnea- 
tion,  issued  from  the  press  in  one  mooth. 
This  is  conceived  to  be  anunpreeedented 
fact,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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Floatino  baths  of  the  Rhike. 
— Another  arrangement  which  I  observed 
appears  worthy  of  notice,  and  might  be 
imitated  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
community  in  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. I  allude  to  the  floating-baths, 
which  abound  on  the  Rhine,  and  serve 
for  more  extensive  purposes  than  Indi- 
vidual comfort  or  profit,  cleanliness  or 
health.  They  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  national  economy.  The 
youth  of  the  localities  resorted  to  them 
as  a  sort  of  gymnasium  ;  and  especially 
the  young  men,  who  anticipated  employ- 
ment in  the  army,  assembled  at  them  for 
daily  discipline,  and  were  taught  to  swim, 
under  the  direction  of  men  appointed  by 
the  authorities  for  such  a  purpose. 
There  are  ioclosures  with  awnings  and 
shades,  platforms,  floating  beams,  buck- 
ets, and  ropes,  to  afford  every  facility 
and  inducement  for  the  healthful  exer- 
cise. The  rope  was  held  by  the  hand,  or 
girt  around  the  waist,  and  the  floating 
beams  were  moved  to  and  fro,  so  that  the 
novitiate  might  try  his  attainments,  or 


be  sustained  in  courageously  venturing 
beyond  his  depth,  and  become  ultimately 
independent,  and  capable  of  casting  aaide 
all  aids ;  and,  plunging  headlong  into 
the  stream,  might  dash  forward  with  the 
freedom  and  indulgence  of  a  pastime. 
Swimming  is  practised,  not  as  a  mo- 
mentary recreation,  but  as  part  of  a 
regular  training,  in  which  hours  are 
spent.  I  think  that,  were  there  more 
bathing  among  ourselves,  there  would  be 
more  health ;  and  were  our  youth  more 
extensively  taught  to  swim,  there  would 
be  less  fatality  attending  accidents,  whe- 
ther in  rivers  or  at  sea.— ^  Summer 
Ramble  in  Germany, 

Ikstimct  of  flaxts. — ^Observa- 
tion shows  that  planu  have  hours  de- 
voted to  rest,  during  which  time  they 
make  little  or  no  progress  in  growth.  A 
curious  proof  of  this  statement  was  af- 
forded by  an  account  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  an  artificial  illumination  kept 
up  in  his  graperies  throughout  the  night, 
and   where  this  was  done  the    grapes 
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ripened  sooner  hj  federal  weeks;  but 
subsequent  seoounts  inlbnn  us  that  tbe 
Tioes  thus  stimnlsted  were  much  wesk- 
ened.  Some  plants,  like  some  animals, 
hare  been  ordained  for  night ;  and  these, 
accoidingly,  are  active  only  daring  those 
boors.  The  night-blowing  cereus  is  an 
example  of  this  sort.  Others,  that  in- 
crease and  flooriah  during  the  day, 
dose  their  flowers,  and  frequently  their 
leaves,  remaining  inactive  throughout 
the  night.— Jlfayasmie  qf  Science* 

GossiPiKO  NcTKS. — A  McnasHe 
Legend. — ^Two  ladies  of  an  illustrious 
fiunily  had  joined  the  sisterhood  of  St. 
Scbdlaatica.  Though  in  other  respects 
exemplary  and  faithful  to  their  religious 
profession,  they  were  much  given  to 
scandal  abd  vain  talk  ;  which  being  told 
to  St.  Benedict,  it  displeased  him  greatly  ; 
and  he  sent  to  them  a  message,  that,  if 
tbey  did  not  refrain  their  tongues  and 
set  a  better  example  to  the  community, 
he  would  excommunicate  them.  The 
Nuns  were  at  first  alarmed  and  penitent, 
and  promised  amendment ;  but  the  habit 
was  too  strong  for  their  good  resolves. 
They  continued  their  vain  and  idle 
talking ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  folly, 
they  died.  Being  of  great  and  noble 
Hnoige,  tbey  were  buried  in  the  church 
near  the  altar :  and  afterwards,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  as  St.  Benedict  solemnised 
maas  at  that  altar,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  officiating  Deacon  uttered  the 
usual  words,  *'  Let  those  who  are  excom- 
municated, and  forbidden  to  partake,  de- 
part and  leave  us ;  '*  behold !  the  two 
Nuns  rose  up  from  their  graves,  and  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people,  with  faces 
drooping  and  averted,  they  glided  out  of 
the  church  !  1  And  thus  it  happened 
every  time  that  the  mass  was  celebnued 
there,  antil  St.  Benedict,  taking  pity 
upon  them,  absolved  them  irom  their 
sins,  and  they  rested  in  peace  I — Mtb, 
Jameeon. 

High  hotionb  Auoyo  luna- 
tics.— When  the  first  violence  of  an 
attack  of  acute  mania  hss  passed  away, 
but  the  mind  still  remains  excited,  we 
find  the  patient,  in  an  extraordinary 
number  of  cases,  suddenly  affiicting  high 
rank.  J  think  this  is  most  common  in  the 
poorest  class  of  patients ;  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  among  our  crowd  of  luna- 
tics at  Han  well,  although  we  have  several 
Queens  of  Kngland,  our  male  patients 
do  not  at  present  assume  the  tiile  of 
King,  although  several  assert  that  tbey 
vt  married  to  the  Queen.     We  have 


also  Noblemen  snd  Lord-Mayors  at  all 
times,  and  a  few  Baroneu,  but  scarcely 
a  General  or  an  Admiral,  and  not  one 
Bishop  or  Dean.  In  the  form  of  in- 
sanity combined  with  general  paralysis, 
the  patient  will  sometimes  assume  the 
highest  rank  in  the  navy,  army,  and 
state,  all  together,  la  all  asylums  there 
are  patients  who  consider  themselves  di- 
vine pcrson«.-^A  very  elevated  ide»  of 
their  talents  and  powers  is  extremely 
common  among  those  who  have  recently 
become  insane.  They  detail  the  vast 
plans  which  they  were  about  to  execute, 
and  deplore  the  loss  of  time  and  money 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Their  de- 
mands for  writing  or  drawing  materials 
are  extensive;  and  they  make  ambitious 
but  irsgmentary  efforts  to  sketch  de»igns 
for  railways,  palaces,  or  even  asylums  ; 
or  to  write  poems  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.  One  of  our  most  intelligent 
patients  has  spent  months  in  painting  on 
the  walls  of  three  sides  of  his  bedroom 
innumerable  faces,  and  figures,  snd  forms, 
representing  the  defective  state  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  world ;  and  has  exercised 
in  this  work  what  may  almost  be  called 
an  eloquent  ingenuity.  As  the  three  walls 
set  forth  «  what  is,"  the  fourth  is  des- 
tined  to  indicate  *<  what  ought  to  be ; " 
but  at  present  these  words  alone  are 
painted  on  it,  and  a  mysterious  blank  re- 
mains  to  be  filled  tip. — />r.  Conolly^t 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  CoUege  qf  Phpei- 
dans, 

£C7L0OIKS     OV    THE     DEAD. — The 

practice  of  having  eulogistic  harangues 
on  deceased  members  of  the  Acad^mie, 
would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  When  the  de- 
ceased is  a  man  of  some  note,  (like  Cha- 
teaubriand, for  example,)  his  successor  is 
sure  to  carry  laudation  to  the  very  verge 
of  extravagance ;  and  when  he  is  of  no 
note  at  all,  as  generally  happens,  it  be- 
comes supremely  ridiculous  to  chant  his 
iloge, — nay,  sometimes  even  impossible, 
ftom  his  insignificance,  to  say  anything 
at  all  of  him.  M.  de  Saint  Priest,  when 
received  into  the  Academy  in  the  room 
of  M.  Vatout,  labours  under  this  difli- 
culty.  "  What  can  I  say  of  my  dead 
man  ?"  he  asks  everybody.  "  He  wrote 
nothing  that  anybody  remembers— did 
nothing—was  nothing :  I  really  don*t 
know  what  to  say  of  mon  mart  I  **  <<  Eh, 
Monsieur,**  was  the  sarcastic  answer, 
<<  your  successor  will  have  the  same  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  you  I  "—-Parw 
Correspondent  of  Literary  Gaxette. 
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EIN'  FESTE  BURG  1ST  UNSER  GOTTE: 

The  famous  Hymn  *  composed  by  Martin  Luther  on  hU  way  to  Augsburgh,  a.d.  1630;  and  **  sung, 
during  the  Diet,  in  all  tlie  churches  of  Saxofiy."  (Vid.  MerU  D^Aubijnd  on  the  R^ormation.) 


A   Strong   Tower  is  the    Lord   our 
God, 

To  shelter  and  defend  us; 
Our  shield  His  arm,  our  sword  His  rod, 

Against  our  foes  befriend  us : 
ThcU  Ancient  Enemy — 
His  gathering  powers  we  see, 
His  terrors,  and  his  toils; 
Yet,  victory,  with  its  spoils, 

Not  earth,  but  Heaven,  shall  send  us  ! 

Though,  wrestling   with   the    wrath  of 
hell, 

No  might  of  man  avail  us, 
Our  Capuin  is  Imuakuel, 

And  angel-comrades  hail  us  I 
Still  challenge  ye  His  name  ? 
''Christ,  in  the  flesh  who  came'* — 
'<  The  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosu  !  ** 
Our  cause  His  succour  boasts  ; 

And  God  shall  never  fail  us  I 


Though  earth  by    peopling    fiends    be 
trod. 

Embattled  all,  yet  hidden, — 
And  though  their  proud  usurping  god 

0*er  thrones  and  shrines  have  strid- 
den,— 
Nay  !  let  them  stand  reveaPd, 
And  darken  all  the  field, — 
We  fear  not ;  fall  they  must ! 
The  Word,  wherein  we  trust, 

Their  triumph  hath  forbidden. 

While  mighty  Truth  with  us  remains. 

Heirs  arts  shall  move  us  never  ; 
Nor  parting  friendships,  honours,  gains. 

Our  love  from  Jesus  sever  : 
They  leave  us,  when  they  parU— 
With  Him — a  peaceful  heart; 
And  when  from  dust  we  rise. 
Death  yields  us,  as  he  dies, 

The  crown  of  life  for  ever  ! 

Alec. 


FLOWERS  OF  PALESTINE. 

Sweet  bud,  and  cup,  and  fragrant  bell, 
On  mount,  and  lowly  vale,  and  dell, 
Methinks  your  bloom  bediteib  well 

This  holy  ground,  this  hallowed  sod, 
Where,  in  meek,  hidden  glory,  trod 
The  mighty  One,  the  Son  of  God. 

O  sacred  land  I     O  blest  of  Heaven  t 
Far  richer  dews  than  dews  of  even 
Thee  hallow ;  for  thy  God  hath  striven, 

And  bow*d  His  head  in  sacrifice  ; 
And  walk*d  thy  vales  with  holy  eyes 
That  wtpt  o*er  mortal  miseries  I 

Now  o*er  each  olive-crested  steep, 

Where  foam-wreaths  from  bright  fountains  sweep, 

And  fling  afar  their  music  deep,— 

And  o*er  each  vine-clad,  verdant  hill, 
And  mossy  bank,  and  gurgling  rill, 
And  cypress-forest  dark  and  still,*— . 

Sweet  memories  linger  of  the  Power 
That  mid  them  dwelt  in  blessed  hour, 
And  wonders  wrought  in  vale  and  bower. 


*  The  purpose  of  the  following  Udm  is,  hi  place  of  a  strict  translation,  to  present  ths  emphatic 
sentiments,  in  the  noble  but  peculiar  melrtt  of  the  originaL  This  for  tiie  senrlce  of  those,  who, 
Csmlllar  with  the  mutie  which  the  same  great  occasion  struck  out  tnm  tks  sams  great  soul,  thint 
for  words  that  they  may  sing  thersto  with  the  undsrstaoding. 


Ashbourne*' 
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^nd  je,  blight  floweret*  I  He  who  bede 
Ve  bloMom  in  rich  hues  vrmy'd, 
TMck-dusteriDg  in  the  lesf-hang  ehftde,- 

He  loTed  your  lovelineM,  and  won 
Sweet  lore  encla*p*d  in  je  alone  ! 
Ye  choeen  from  each  far-spread  aooe. 

Types  holy  I  shadowing  truth  sublime ; 
Victorious  oTer  death  and  time ; 
Thrice  haUowM,  as  belo?ed  by  Him  I 

Pale  drooping  hyacinth,  and  bell 
Of  gorgeous  lily  in  green  dell, 
And  violet,  with  home-linking  spell ; 

And  bright  narcitsus,  in  its  home 

Of  shadows,  mingling  light  and  gloom, 

As  sunshine  on  a  ruin*d  dome : 

On  you  His  loying  glances  fell ; 
And,  from  each  leafy  nook  and  dell. 
Ye  bid  the  eaith-wom  spirit  dwell 

No  more  amid  its  cares,  but  rise, 
And  trust  the  love  that  from  the  skies 
Gave  Him,  the  world's  great  Sacrifice  f 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Criitju — So  far  as  our  Missionary 
brethren  [of  the  London  Missionary 
Society]  located  in  the  free  ports  of 
China  have  enjoyed  opportunities  for 
extending  their  researches  to  the  myste- 
rious regions  beyond,  they  have  been 
uniformly  struck  with  the  kindly  and 
affable  dispositions  of  the  natives  of  the 
interior,  and  their  comparative  freedom 
fmn  those  restraints  which  have  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  confidence  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seaport  towns  and 
tbdr  foreign  visiters.  In  further  corro- 
bontfioo  of  this  encouraging  fact,  wo 
have  now  to  record  the  incidents  that 
took  place  on  occasion  of  two  visits  re- 
cently paid  by  the  Rev.  T.  OilfiUan  to 
Chsng-Chew,  diktant  about  fifty  miles 
from  Amoy,  and  the  capital  of  the  Fuh- 
Kien  province.  In  this  spacious  and 
opulent  city,  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
Isges,  no  known  obstacle  exists  to  the 
free  and  animpeded  access  of  the  Gospel, 
save  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  resources  at  command, 
ilay  He  who  has  all  hearts  and  all 
means  under  His  control,  speedily  send 
forth  more  labourers  into  the  vineyard  ! 

Mr.  OtlfilUo,   who  had   recently   re- 
moved from  Canton  to  join  the  Mission 


at  Amoy,  thus  writes  from  the  latter 
city  under  date  29(h  June :-~ 

<<  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  this 
place  I  heard  mention  of  a  great  city  not 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant,  to  which 
Amoy  is  but  the  seaport.  I  had  a  wish 
to  visit  this  Chang-Chew,  of  which  I 
was  daily  hearing  as  a  great  and  wealthy 
city — .famous,  also,  for  its  men  of  letters. 
My  desire  having  lately  been  gratified,  I 
send  you  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  excursion,  knowing  that  you  are 
much  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  China. 

"  Hiver  teenery, — In  company  with  a 
Missionary  brother  I  embarked,  about 
daybreak,  in  a  small  junk  hired  for  the 
occasion.  Wind  and  tide  favouring,  we 
were  soon  clear  of  the  harbour,  and 
standing  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
river  leading  up  to  Chang-Chew.  As 
we  entered  the  river  the  whole  scene 
around  us  was  suddenly  changed  in  cha^ 
racter.  From  the  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged sterility  of  a  rock-formed  coast,  all 
at  once  it  softened  down  to  the  smiling 
and  cultivated  beauty  of  a  rich  valley. 
The  scenery  grew  more  strikingly  pic- 
turesque as  we  sailed  on.  Farm-houses 
began  to  peep  out  from  under  old  urn- 
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brageous  banian-trees — towns  and  vil- 
lages nestled  at  the  foot  of  every  hill — 
while  the  far-stretching  paddee-fields, 
whitening  to  the  harve&t,  told  of  past 
industry  and  coming  plenty.  The  va- 
rying distance  and  contour  of  the  hill- 
ranges  lent  an  indescribable  charm  to 
this  valley,  and  precluded  any  approach 
to  monotony  or  tameness.  Here  the 
hills  were  lofty  and  abrupt,  there  round- 
ed off  in  outUne  and  sloping  down  the 
strath, — the  nearer  ones  clearly  embroid- 
ering the  blue  sky  with  their  fringes  of 
pine-trees;  the  more  distant,  doudlike, 
melting  away  in  the  horizon.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  beauties  of  hill  and 
dale  flowed  the  broad,  bright  river,  now 
creeping  amongst  the  low  rice-fields,  and 
anon  squeeiing  its  way  between  hilly 
banks ;  now  hemmed  in  by  waving  fields 
of  tall  sugar-cane,  and  anon  laving  the 
door-steps  of  some  temple  or  mansion. 

'*The  whole  scene  was  calculated  to 
inspire  joyous  emotions.  Yet  a  shadow 
came  over  it — the  very  shadow  of  death  t 
— as  I  thought  that,  amidst  all  these 
beautiful  and  bounteous  works  of  God, 
there  was  no  man  doing  Him  honour, 
but  every  one,  on  the  contrary,  wholly 
given  to  idolatry ;  or,  as  Heber  sang  it, — 

*  Here  every  prospect  pleaMs, 
And  only  man  is  vile.* 

From  the  pressure  of  such  sad  reflections 
I  was  fain  to  seek  relief,  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  good  time  coming,  when  all 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  China  shall  be 
adorned  with  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
every  home  be  a  little  heaven.  <  He  is 
faithful  that  hath  promised.* 

**  Reception  cU  Chang-Chew.^ An  we 
approached  Chsng-Chew,  the  villages 
became  more  frequent  and  town- like. 
And  we  soon  came  in  s^'ght  of  a  goodly 
gianite  bridge,  consisting  of  immense 
riabs  6f  granite  stretching  from  pier  to 
pier;  while  on  each  pier  was  erected  a 
house  or  two.  This  is  Chang-Chew 
lower  bridge,  and  here  we  must  step 
ashore. 

'<  I  had  expected  that  the  appearance 
of  foreigners  would  have  raised  a  con- 
siderable hubbub  amongst  the  people. 
But,  on  landing,  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed to  find  the  on-loukers  ftw,  and 
these  few  modest  and  civil.  We  pur. 
sued  our  way  through  the  extensive  sub- 
urbs, meeting  with  little  annoyance,  nnd 
no  rudeness.  At  length  we  reached  the 
dty  itself,  which  we  entered  by  boat  en 
a  canal  passing  through  an  archway  in 
the  city-walL  Within  the  walls  the 
streets  are  somewhat  broader,  and  houses 
and  shops  better  than  those  outside.    As 


it  was  now  sunset,  our  guide  conducted 
us  to  an  inn,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  In  this  inn  we 
found  about  twenty  travellers,  to  whom 
we  gave  some  of  our  Christian  books, 
which  doubtless  would  find  their  way  to 
distant  places  fn  China,  and,  we  trust, 
lead  some  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with 
the  Saviour.  By  the  time  we  had  sup- 
ped, we  found  that  a  number  of  visiters 
had  come  to  pay  their  respects  and  ask 
for  books.  The  news  had  spread  quickly 
that  two  foreign  teachers  had  come ;  so 
that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  distribut- 
ing many  of  our  tracts  in  our  own  room. 

As,   however,  neither  Mr.  G nor 

myself  could  speak  much  of  the  local 
dialect,  the  instruction  we  could  convey 
to  the  group  of  visiters  was  but  meager : 
yet  the  news  of  the  one  God  and  one 
Mediator  was  told,  however  imperfectly ; 
and  the  books  they  received  could  tell 
them  more  of  these  precious  truths. 
When  the  last  of  our  visiters  had  gone, 
we  retired  to  rest,  thanking  God,  and 
taking  courage,  that  we  had  hitherto 
been  permitted  so  peacefully  to  visit  this 
great  city. 

^^Descriptive  notices  of  the  cUy  and 
population. — Next  morning  we  again 
set  out  on  our  walk ;  and,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  in  some  measure  also  a 
*  walk  of  usefulness,*  we  took  with  us  a 
good  supply  of  tracts.  Ascending  the 
city-wall  at  the  western  gate,  we  walked 
for  some  time  along  the  broad,  grassy 
path,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  dty  and 
surrounding  country  is  obtained.  Here 
we  could  perceive  that  the  dty  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain,  which  is  completely  en- 
drcled  by  hills,  some  green  and  bosky, 
others  grey  and  rugged.  Of  the  dty 
itself  there  is  not  much  room  for  descrip- 
don.  The  walls  seemed  to  be  fVilly 
three  miles  in  drcuit  But  the  larger 
half  of  the  population  is  suburban, — 
within  the  walls  there  being  much  space 
occupied  by  parade-grounds,  archery - 
fields,  gardens,  &c.  On  the  whole,  the 
people  are  not  so  crowded  together  as 
in  Canton  and  Amoy.  The  average 
width  of  the  streets  is  considerably 
greater  than  at  either  of  these  plaeea. 
And  the  proportion  of  fiimilies  in  easy 
drcumstances  struck  me  as  very  great. 
Any  estimate  of  the  population  mutt  be 
regarded  as  a  guess, — shrewd  or  other- 
wise,— but  still  guess-work.  I  had 
heard  it  estimated  at  500,000.  But  I 
myself  incline  to  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber, viz.,  300,000,  more  or  leas ;  that  i9, 
about  double  the  population  of  Amoy. 
The  latter  place,  indeed,  is  but  the 
entrepot  to  Chang-Chew  and  the  sur- 
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floaadiflg  eonntiy.  Chang-Chew  ap- 
pears to  be  the  centre  of  the  population, 
vealth,  and  latecatare  of  thie  district  of 
Fah-Kieo  proviaee. 

<'Bttt  it  ie  time  to  oome  down  from 
the  walla,  where  men  are  few,  and  dis- 
iribttte  the  woida  of  life  amongst  the 
masses  of  Heathen  thai  throng  the  streets. 
Our  books  were  eagerly  sought  for, 
and,  of  necessity,  sparingly  given  away. 
Opportunities  for  quietly  addressing 
groaps  of  listeneis  on  the  Gospel  themes 
were  nvmerous.  But,  the  alnlity  to 
apeak  intelligibly  being  so  slender,  oar 
hopes  of  doing  good  in  this  way  were  far 
from  sanguine.  Not  so^  however,  as  to 
the  books  we  were  distributing.  These 
are  sure  to  be  read  and  thought  about 
by  aome  one,  if  not  by  the  persons  into 
whose  bands  we  gave  them.  The 
Chinese,  as  everybody  knows,  reverence 
their  own  characters;  and  he  who  de- 
stroys a  book  is  reckoned  truly  wicked. 
Hence,  as  to  the  book  itself,  in  this  fact, 
we  have  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  pre- 
served. But  as  to  the  truth  unfolded  in 
the  book,  we  have  the  infinitely  sure 
guarantee  of  Qod*s  Word,  that  it  will 
not  be  lost, — '  My  word  shall  not  return 
unto  roe  void.*  To  the  superintending 
care  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  gladly  com- 
mit His  own  truth  as  we  scatter  it 
amongst  the  cities  of  China. 

''  Our  stock  of  books  being  exhausted, 
and  we  ourselves  much  in  the  same  con- 
dition, we  bent  our  steps  towards  our 
inn,  and  prepared  to  return  to  Arooy. 
On  our  way  to  that  place  we  encountered 
a  storm,  from  which  we  were  obliged  to 
aeek  shelter  by  lying  at  anchor  a  whole 
day.  The  day  following,  however,  we 
arrived  safely  at  Amoy. 

**  Second  journey  to  Chang-Chew, — 
Since  making  the  above  journey,  I  have 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Chang-Chew, 
during  which  I  had  much  better  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  place,  and  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  people  in  their 
own  houses.  I  lived  a  week  in  the  inn 
above  alluded  to,  going  out  daily  for 
tvact-distributioa  and  conversation  with 
a  population  everywhere  friendly,  and 
enrious  to  hear  the  new  doctrines.  I 
bad  frequent  visits  also  from  parties 
making  application  for  books,  and  ready 
to  sit  down  and  quietly  hear  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  GospcL  On  such  occasions, 
I  found  my  Chinese  teacher  very  useful 
as  an  interpreter,  he  being  more  familiar 
with  my  stammering  speech  than  utter 
atrangers  could  be.  Several  of  these 
visiters  expressed  themselves  as  glad 
that  a  foreign  teacher  had  come  to  their 
dty.     Of  course,   this  may  have  been 
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mere  politeness  ;  but  certainly  the  proa< 
pect  of  a  Missionary  settling  amongst 
them  did  not  i^pear  at  all  startling  to 
any  with  whom  I  talked  of  renting  a 
house.  A  number  of  houses  were  shown 
to  me  at  very  moderate  terms.  But  in 
none  of  them  could  a  European  live 
without  great  risk  of  aickness.  For  the 
present,  I  fear,  this  great  dty  can  only 
be  visited  occasionally.  If  it  had  been 
indttded  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  aad  China,  oar 
course  would  have  been  less  difficult. 
It  would  then  have  been  incumbent  on 
our  Society  to  have  given  It  the  pre* 
ference  over  Amoy.  But  as  things  are, 
perhaps  prudence  forbids  an  attempt  to 
estabhsh  a  Mission  there.  Yet  it  may 
become  a  grave  question  for  the  ooo- 
aideration  of  wise  men  at  home,  whether 
all  our  Missions  in  China  should  seek 
to  ncAtle  under  the  wing  of  British  law. 
Whatever  the  variety  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  it  will  be  accorded  by  all,  as  an 
encouraging  fact,  that  a  Missionarv  can 
work  for  days  together  in  an  inland  dty 
without  let  or  hinderance.  The  wall  of 
Chinese  exdosiveness  is  surely  breadied 
and  crumbling,  and  the  day  approaching 
when,  in  all  its  provinces,  *■  many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased.*  '* 

Germakt. — From  Hanover  we  went 
to  Bremen.  Here  vra  met  with  Mr. 
Jaonby,  a  Missionary  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Methodist  Church.  The  his- 
tory of  his  Mission  is  rather  interesting. 
You  are  aware  that  an  Immense  number 
of  Germans  emigrate  every  year  to  Ame- 
rica: from  Bremen  alone  more  than 
sixty  thousand  left  for  that  continent  in 
1849.  The  Episcopal  Methodist  body 
began,  in  1839,  a  Misdon  amongst  the 
German  settlers,  which  has  much  pros- 
pered. They  now  have  one  hundred 
and  seven  Missionaries  at  work  in  Ame- 
rica, and  above  eight  thousand  members, 
of  which  fifteen  hundred  at  least  were 
Roman  Catholics  when  they  left  Ger- 
many. The  emigrants  wrote  to  their 
friends  in  Europe  as  to  what  was  goinc 
on  amongst  them,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  their  body  should  send  a  Mission- 
ary to  preach  in  Germany.  This  hat 
been  done.  In  November,  1849,  Mr. 
Jacoby  landed  in  Bremen,  and  imme- 
diately began  his  labours.  He  preaches 
every  Sunday,  and  his  congregation 
numbers  at  least  five  hundred  hearers. 
He  told  us  the  chapel  is  filled  half  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  service,  and 
many  persons  go  away  for  want  of  room. 
Once  a  week,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  he 
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preaches  In  another  part  of  the  town,  in 
a  dancing-room  lent  him  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  he  has  generally  about  three 
hundred  persons  prevent.  Two  other 
Missionaries  are  at  work  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  they  have  five  or  six 
hired  places  of  worship,  and  several  pri- 
vate houses  in  which  they  hold  Meetings, 
Two  colporteurs  are  also  engaged  in 
selling  tracts,  religious  books,  and  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  three  Sunday- 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Mission, 
one  of  which  contains  two  hundred  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Jacoby  also  publishes  a  reli- 
gious paper  once  a  fortnight,  the  expense 


of  founding  which  was  paid  by  a  house 
in  America.  These  are  new  things  to 
the  Germans,  who  are  being  provoked,  I 
verily  believe,  to  jealonsy  thereby.  We 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Jacoby  for 
supplying  him  with  our  Scriptures,  by 
which  means  we  have  secured  a  consi- 
derable advantage  to  our  work.  Mr. 
Jacoby  employs  as  his  agent  a  booksel- 
ler, and  our  books  will  be  henceforth 
kept  in  depSi  at  his  shop  :  in  addition  to 
which,  we  have,  in  Mr.  Jacoby,  a  leal- 
ous  helper  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  without  the  Apocrypha. — Biblt 
Society  Reporter, 


Reply  to  the  Memorial  eF  the  Webletak  Committee  of  Pri- 
viLEOE8.-^A  Memorial,  embodying  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  the 
present  Popish  aggression,  has  been  duly  presented  to  Her  Most  Oracions  Majesty. 
And  the  following  reply  has  been  received,  by  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
from  the  Home-Secretary  : — 

"  Whitehall,  Dee.  ISth,  1850. 
•'Sir, 

«  I  HAVE  had  the  Honour  to  lay  before  The  Queen  the  Address  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Committee  of  Privileges  on  the  Subject  of  the  Measures  taken  by  the  Pope  to 
establish  a  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  this  Country  : 

<<  And  I  am  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same 
very  graciously. 

«  I  am, 

"  Sir, 
^<  Your  obedient  servant, 

«0.  Oret. 
"  Rev.  Dr.  John  Beeeham,  Wetleyan  Mission-Housey 
Bithopsgate'ttreet'within.  ** 
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1.  Died,  June  13th,  1847,  at  Crewe, 
in  the  Nantwich  Circuit,  Mrs.  Cross,  (late 
of  Frodsham,)  aged  sixty-seven.  During 
her  childhood  she  feared  to  offend  God, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  be  a  Christian. 
But,  having  no  spiritual  guide,  she  re- 
mained destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  by  Christ  until  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age.  At  this  time 
she  was  persuaded  to  hear  a  Methodist 
Preacher,  and,  under  the  word,  was  con- 
▼inced  of  her  lost  state  as  a  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  a  holy  Ood.  She  thought  the 
sermon  was  directed  to  her,  so  effectually 
did  the  Holy  Ghost  apply  it  to  her  con- 
science. She  felt  that,  notwithstanding 
her  life  of  strict  morality,  she  was  a 


fallen  and  guilty  creature,  needing  the 
pardoning  meicy  of  God.  She  was  not 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  call,  but 
sought  and  obtained  the  pearl  of  mat 
price  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesaa 
Christ.  She  now  chose  the  Methodists 
for  her  people,  and  their  God  for  her 
God.  <<Old  diings  had  passed  away, 
and  all  things  became  new.*'  Her  sub- 
sequent life  was  in  strict  accotrdance 
with  her  profesidon.  On  this  account 
she  was  called  to  suffer  persecution ;  but 
the  promise  was  fulfilled, — ^«As  thy 
day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.'*  The 
liord  did  not  "  deliver  her  unto  the  will 
of  her  enemies,**  but  by  His  grace  ena- 
bled  her  to  hold  on  her  way.     Ldke 
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David,  she  might  have  said,  '<I  hava 
not  hid  Thj  righteouiness  within  mj 
heart  ;**  for,  having  tasted  that  the  Loid 
is  grarious,  she  faithfully  warned  those 
aronnd  her  of  the  danger  of  living  in  sin. 
Through  her  entreaties,  some  souls  were 
brought  under  the  care  of  the  Shepherd : 
they  heard  His  voice,  and  followed  Him; 
and  she  and  they  are  now  met  where  He 
will  lead  them  from  fountain  to  fountain 
of  living  waters,  and  feed  them  in  ever- 
green pastures  which  no  wolf  can  ap- 
proach.— Soon  after  Mrs.  Cross*s  con- 
version, she  saw  it  was  her  privilege  to 
enjoy  greater  blessings  than  she  had 
obtained.  Like  Jacob,  she  wrestled 
with  God,  until  she  felt  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  cleansed  her  from  all  sin. 
Dnring  the  remainder  of  her  life  she 
walked  by  faith  in  Christ;  and,  in 
afflictions  and  trials,  was  enabled  to  say, 
**  Hitherto  the  Lobd  hath  helped  me.*' 
In  her  last  iUness  the  goodness  of  God 
was  very  graciously  manifested.  For 
many  months  she  suffered  much  pain; 
but  her  supreme  desire  was,  that  her 
heavenly  Father's  will  should  be  fully 
accomplished,  whether  in  her  life  or 
death.  The  great  change  did  not  appear 
terrible.  When  expecting  it,  she  said, 
exultiogly,  ^  I  shall  soon 

•  Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day.'*' 

God  her  Saviour  stood  by  her :  in  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death  His  rod  and 
staff  comforted  her.     She  one  day  said, 

"  By  faith  I  already  behold 

That  lovely  Jerunlem  here : 
Uer  wallB  are  of  Jasper  and  gold, 
Ae  crystal  her  buildings  are  clear." 

She  desired,  if  it  were  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  she  might  die  on  the  Sabbath; 
and  in  this  her  request  was  granted. 
8be  asked  for  a  hymn  to  be  read ;  and, 
very  shortly  after  thin,  she  went  to  realise 
all  her  sweet  and  bright  anticipations, 
and  to  find  what  it  is  to  be  eternally 
saved.  *<  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord."  ♦  ♦ 

2.  Mr.  Benjamin  Plant,  late  of 
Atherstone,  was  bom  March  25th,  1821, 
and  died  June  25th,  1847.  He  received 
a  liberal  education;  and  was  blessed 
with  a  sound  understanding,  a  lively 
imagination,  and  a  ready  utterance. 
From  a  child  he  manifested  a  great  love 
to  the  word  of  God.  In  his  seventeenth 
year,  while  hearing  a  sermon  preached 
by  Mr.  Crock,  (a  Local  Preacher  in  the 
Hinckley  Circuit,)  he  was  effectually 
convinced  of  sin  and  danger.     Soon  after 


this,  in  a  public  prayer-meeting,  he  found 
peace  with  God,— a  blessing  which  he 
was  enabled  to  retain.  He  at  once  joined 
the  Society  in  Atherstone,  and  in  course 
of  time  became  a  truly  acceptable  Ix>cb1 
Preacher.  He  bestowed  great  care  in 
his  preparations  for  the  pulpit;  and  it 
was  the  joy  of  his  heart  to  preach  Christ 
to  perishing  sinners.  A  frail  constitu- 
tion, however,  checked  his  exertions; 
and  he  was  ''taken  to  an  early  rest." 
During  his  brief  but  consistent  course  he 
secured  general  esteem.  This  was 
evinced  on  the  occssion  of  his  funeral 
sermon,  which  was  attended  by  persons 
of  almost  all  religious  persuasions.  His 
filial  and  fraternal  affection  was  strong : 
he  cherished  the  hope  to  the  last  that  he 
should  be  spared  to  comfort  and  help 
his  family. 

Humility  was  prominent  in  his  cha- 
racter. Joined  to  this,  in  no  common 
degree,  were  kindness,  tenderness,  and 
candour.  He  was  wont  to  look  with  an 
eye  of  charity  on  the  failings  of  others. 
His  friends  never  regretted  the  confi- 
dence they  reposed  in  him. — As  his  end 
approached,  he  was  not  only  resigned, 
but  joyfuL  His  hope  of  heaven  rested 
exclusively  on  the  firm  foundation.  A 
little  before  his  death  he  said, 

*"  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am. 
But  Jesus  died  for  me.' 

The  chief  I  the  chief !  I  not  only  say 
it,  but  I  feel  it"  He  was  reminded 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth 
from  all  sin.  "Yes!  yes!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "faith  must  prevdl.  Christ 
is  all  and  in  alL  Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly  I  **  His  affecdonate  mo- 
ther observed,  "My  dear,  your  heart 
and  flesh  are  indeed  failing ;  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  your  heart,  and  your  por- 
tion for  ever."  "  O  yes,"  he  replied  8 
"  I  shall  soon  see  Jesus."  In  this  hap- 
py frame  of  mind  he  met  his  last  con- 
flicu  As  though  he  had  a  sight  of 
Jesus,  he  lifted  his  dying  hands  to 
heaven,  and  said,  "  O  Jesus,  I  cannot 
be  left  behind !  I  cannot  be  left  be- 
hind !"  The  Deliverer  came,  and  mor- 
tality was  exchanged  for  life. 

ROBEBT    MaIKWARIKO. 

3.  Mrs.  Sutcliffc  was  bom  in  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  on  the  20ch  of 
June,  1816.  Her  parents  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  procuring  for  her  the  best  edu- 
cstion  that  her  native  land  could  afford  ; 
and  from  her  early  years  she  was  also  an 
attentive  scholar  in  the  Wesleyan  Sab- 
badi-school.      In    due    time    she    was 
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elected  a  teacher  in  the  tame  {mtitution ; 
and  most  harmoniouiW  she  co-operated 
with  the  officers  and  teachers  in  impart* 
hig  instraction  and  Christian  knowledge 
to  the  children.  She  was  also  a  diligent 
and  successful  Missionary  Collector, 
feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  spread  of 
religious  truth,  and  the  adTancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time,  she  lired  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
prayer  to  God,  and  felt  deeply  the  im* 
portanee  of  personal  salTation ;  frequently 
repeating  the  impreaalve  lines, — 

*'  Nothing  U  worth  a  thought  beneath. 
But  how  I  may  escape  the  death 
That  n&mr,  never  diMk" 

By  means  of  this  seriousness  of  disposi- 
tion, and,  aboTc  all,  by  the  strivings  of 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  she  was  kept  from 
assodattng  with  the  gay  and  thought- 
leas,  in  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  worldly 
pleasure. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  she 
united  herself  with  the  Methodist  Soci- 
ety, becoming  a  member  of  a  class  met 
by  Mrs.  Smithies,  the  excellent  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Smithies,  now  a  zealous 
and  devoted  Missionary  in  western 
Australia. 

She  was  married  on  the  30th  of  Alay, 
1837,  and  in  a  few  days  left  for  Brigus, 
the  Circuit  to  which  her  husband  bad 
been  appointed  by  the  District-Meeting. 
She  entered  upon  her  new  sphere  with 
great  cheerfulness,  with  deep  humility, 
and  with  a  self-denying  spirit  which 
enabled  her  to  endure  luurdships  wtthont 
repining. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  her 
through  the  various  Circuits  in  which 
her  lot  was  cast.  It  may  be  proper  to 
state,  however,  that,  at  a  prayer-meeting 
in  Port-de-Orave,  in  18&,  she  received 
a  special  manifeaution  of  the  mercy  of 
Ood  to  her  soul.  For  months  after,  her 
every  word  and  action  appeared  in  full 
accord  with  the  following  lines : — 

'*  O  let  our  heart  and  mind 

Contlaually  aicend. 
That  haven  of  repose  to  find, 

'Where  all  our  labouis  end ; 
Where  all  our  toils  are  o'er, 

Our  Buffering  and  our  pidn : 
Who  meet  on  that  eternal  abore, 

Shan  never  part  again.** 

In  the  Blackhead  Circuit  she  faith- 
fully  discharged  the  important  office  of 
Leader  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school. Here  she  was  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  her  infant  daughter. 
A  spirit  of  Christian  resignation  was 
manifested  by  her  under  this  and  other 


painful  bereavementa.  One  of  her  ehil* 
aren  lies  buried  at  St.  JohnV,  Newfound, 
land  ;  one  in  Fredericton  ;  and  another 
in  St  John's,  New-Brunswick.  It  was 
animating  to  her  to  think  of  meeting 
those  dear  ones  in  heaven,^- 

**  Sufferers  here. 
But  eenphe  tb&n," 

During  the  ten  years  of  her  married 
life,  her  deportment  was  noiftirm  and 
consistent.  The  important  duties  of  her 
position,  as  the  wife  of  a  Wesleysn  Mi- 
nister, were  faithfully  performed.  In  the 
fteverkl  Circuits  where  she  resided,  she 
was  greatly  endeared  to  our  peoples 
Yet  she  was  constitutionally  diffident. 
Her  habits  were  retiring  and  naobtru- 
sive ;  so  that  the  real  excellencies  of  ber 
character  were  fully  kaown  only  to  ber 
moat  intimate  friends.  She  poasessed  a 
strong  and  active  ndnd,  •  sound  jodg* 
ment,  a  cheerful  diapositiooy  a  tender, 
affectionate,  and  benevolent  heart. 

It  was  in  her  own  house  that  her  ex« 
cellent  qualities  were  chiefly  developed* 
Her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren was  exemplary,  and  her  effints  to 
promote  their  happiness  were  unremitting. 

For  some  time  paat  there  had  been  a 
deepening  of  the  work  of  God  in  her 
soul,  manifested  by  increasing  love  for 
all  the  means  of  grace.  She  loved  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  never  neglected  ta 
give  some  portion  of  each  day  to  a  pri- 
vate and  careful  perusal  of  its  sacxed 
pages.  She  loved  the  Ministers  of  the 
Loid,  and  esteemed  them  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake  s  iaying,  **  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  good  tidiaga, 
that  publish  peace;  that  bring  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publish  salvation, 
that  say  unto  Zion,  Thy  Ood  reigneth !  " 

She  loved  the  people  of  God,  and 
knew  no  distinction  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  It  was  ber  greatcat  ple^ 
sure  to  be  employed,  when  time  and 
health  permitted,  in  visiting  the  pooreat 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in 
relieving  them  to  the  very  extent  of  her 
power. 

On  Sunday,  November  7th,  1847,  ahe 
went  to  the  house  of  God,  and,  on 
reaching  home,  expressed  beraelf  aa 
greatly  benefited  by  the  service.  On 
the  day  following  she  complained  of 
indisposition,  and  performed  with  diffi« 
culty  the  dutiea  of  her  household.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  use  meana  to 
mitigate  and,  if  iKMaiblc,  to  arrest  h^r 
affliction.  Y^et  it  was  hoped  that,  in  a 
short  time,  she  would  be  restored  to  her 
usual  health.     On  Thursday,  the  i6ih. 
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her  rtRDgth  WM  evidently  feiling,  and 
■jmptoni  bccBine  alarming*  Unable  to 
enter  into  conrenatiooy  Uie  was  itill 
enabled  to  nndentaad  toad  answer  qiws- 
ticns  of  paramount  importance.  When 
Bsked,  ^Ib  joar  soul  happy?'*  ihe 
answered,  without  heaitation,  '*  Kei.** 
^  Do  you  reat  upon  the  Saviour  ?**  **  I 
doy  I  do.**  On  Sabbath  moroing,  21tty 
while  prayer  was  offered,  she  was  much 
engaged  widi  God.  On  seversl  occsaions 
during  the  day  a  peculiar  and  heavenly 
iafloence  was  felt  by  all  in  the  room. 

Ood  was  the  strength  of  her  « ikiling 
flnb  and  heart.**  The  Rev.  Meaan. 
Darnel  and  Cooney  called  to  aee  her, 
and  oonvosed  with  lier  reapecting  her 
pnwpecu  for  eternity  ;  when  ahe  wit- 
nesaed  a  good  confeasioo.  Mr.  Daniel 
asked  her  if  ahe  felt  happy  in  Ood. 
Her  reply  was,  <'  Ve****  Again  he  in- 
qoired^  **  Is  the  fear  of  death  ukeo 
away  ?**  Her  reply  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive. She  feared  not  the  approach  of 
ber  last  enemy. 

While  our  beloved  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  prayer  around  her  dying  bed, 
die  power  of  God  was  eminently  felt  by 


all  who  bad  the  privilege  Co  be  present, 
giving  incontestable  proof  that  the  Lord 
ia  nigh  unto  them  that  call  upon  Him  in 
sincerity,  and  that  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  Chriatian  ia  indeed  the  ante- 
chamber of  heaven.  Her  aorrowing 
husband aaked,  <'Isthe  Lord  precious? 
She  tepUed,  <*  Km,  ye$r'  Tbia  was 
the  laac  time  she  attempted  to  speak  i 
but  in  the  agonies  of  death  ber  dsvout 
hope  was  fulflUed  t~ 

**  Joy  tbroogfa  asy  swhamiag  syes  ihall  bnak* 
▲ad  mtaa  tlw  thanks  I  cannot  \ 


Tboa  dosed  the  mortal  career  of  Mn* 
Sutcliffe,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Blackie,  Esc).,  of  Newfoundland, 
November  25th,  1847,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  her  age. 

She  ia  now  breathing  in  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere, and  reposing  in  a  fairer  clime, 
where  aickneaa  cannot  blast,  and  death 
cannot  devour.  On  the  27 ch  her  remains 
were  taken  to  the  Centenary  church, 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooney  delivered  an 
appropriate  address  to  a  large  and  deeply 
sympathising  audience. 

Ihoham  Sutcliffk. 
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MAarn  SMi,  1849.~At  Liverpool,  aged  sixty- 
niae,  Bixabeth,  rellet  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Lawn.  In  tha  year  17B9,  when  but  a  chOd,  under 
an  atemiiv  sermon  on,  **  Betiold,  ye  daqiisen, 
snd  wonder,  and  perish,"  Ike,  she  bscams  the 
wbjeet  of  deep  and  strong  eonvletlon.  Her  sins 
wcreMt  a  tMivden  too  hcary  to  be  borne ;  and, 
trjiag  cameatly  to  Ood,  her  youthfol  mtaid 
foond  test  ia  Hinu  From  that  period,  exesptiag 
a  Short  is&tcsrval  when  eirennistaaeea  dsbanred 
her  from  tha  privflsgss  of  Christian  fsUowship, 
■he  eontisuiod  a  consistent  and  faithful  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  Uer  religious  career 
«BS  raaorked  by  great  simplicity,  bj  a  deep 
aeqnaintanoe  wttti  the  thfaigs  ill  God,  and  by 
vatchfol*  untiring  solidtode  for  the  spiritual 
wdCsra  of  ber  numerous  oUSqnrlng.  In  tlie 
teogtitened  lUncsa  which  termbiated  in  her  la- 
moml  to  a  liappicr  state,  the  consolations  of 
Dtrine  graee  wers  richly  voodualiBd.  Many 
w^n  the  graeloas  words  which  fell  from  her 
lips ;  on  the  remembrance  of  which  her  bersaved 
childicn  dweU  with  giatefal  itisfaction.  **  The 
weary  wheels  of  Ufa  at  length  stood  still;" 
wban,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  ebs  fsU 
asleep  la  Jesus.  W.  W.  & 

Mvcfa  Ml,  18501— At  Uverpoet,  In  the  sixty- 
ainth  year  of  her  age,  Sarah,  the  bmonted  wife 
vt  Mr.  John  Jones.  Retiring  in  dlspositiou ,— one 
«bom  **  the  worid  knew  Bot,**«<«he  was  adontod 
with  GbristiaB  eseellencies  that  were  best  appre- 


ciated by  her  iismily  and  friends;  yet,  tor  moie 
than  forty  years,  she  was  found  a  consistent  and 
devoted  member  of  Society.  An  affliction  of  sete- 
tal  jrears'  continnaaee  was  borne  with  tamb-like 
patlsnoe;  and,  although  for  some  dajw  before 
her  departure  she  was  deprtved  by  paralysis  of 
the  power  of  utteranoe,  yet,  in  her  hoars  of 
speechlessnsssi  and  in  death,  the  God  of  salva- 
tion was  her  **  strength,"  and  In  the  hmd  of 
immortality  He  is  now  her  **  portion  for  ever." 

W.  W.  8. 

April  1st— At  JUver-villa,  in  the  Woodhoose* 
Grove  Circuit,  Elisabeth,  relict  of  the  late  Mr. 
Doylah  Peteh,  aged  dxty-six  years.  She  waa 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Uie  truth  la 
her  nineteenth  year :  and  lirom  that  ttane  pwsoed 
a  consistent  Christian  course  to  the  end  of  ber 
days.  The  Bible  was  her  rule  of  Ihlth  and  prac- 
tice.  Its  promises  supported  and  comforted  her 
through  life.  All  her  hope  wm  founded  on  the 
mediatorial  worii  of  Christ.  As  a  wife,  mother, 
and  nUstrsss,  die  discharged  her  duties  faith- 
f^ly ;  evincing  great  concern  for  the  spiritual 
welfsre  of  her  housdiold.  It  was  her  dally  prae- 
tlee,  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  pray  for  each  of 
her  children  by  name.  And  for  yean  before  her 
deaUi  she  had  the  satisfiictton  of  seeing  the  seven 
who  survive  her  converted  to  God.  Her  last 
afniction,  which  was  long  and  painfull,  was 
borne  with  Christian  patience.  Yet  die  desired 
«*  to  depart,  and  bo  wUh  Christ."    She  was  went 
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tony,  '*  My  loal  urottld  leave  this  heavy  clay." 
Uer  end  was  peace.  R.  P. 

June  14th.~At  Torquay,  In  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Abraham  Fort ;  for  some 
years  a  highly-esteemed  and  useful  office-bearer 
In  the  Liverpool  North  Circuit ;  oneeminently  cha* 
racterised  by  the  humility  of  Christ,  and  by  untir- 
ing zeal  in  His  service."  There  was  in  him  a  high- 
toned  Christianity,  which  sanctified  the  several 
relations  he  sustained.  About  fourteen  years  ago, 
under  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wilkinson,  he  was  thoroughly  awakened ;  and 
shortly  after,  attaching  himself  to  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  he  obtained  the  "  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion** by  "the  remission  of  sins.**  Himself  a 
witness  of  the  saving  power  of  God,  he  sought 
with  humble  aeal  the  salvation  of  others ;  and, 
as  a  Claas-Leader  and  Local  Preacher,  was  emi- 
nently owned  of  Ood.  He  loved  his  Master's 
work,  and  often  toiled  beyond  his  strength. 
Under  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  peaceful  exit  to  the  world  of  spi- 
rits, he  was  graciously  sustained.  The  "out- 
ward man*'  slowly  "perished;**  yet  was  the 
**  inward  man  renewed  day  by  day."  In  his  re- 
moval the  church  has  lost  an  attached  and  faith- 
ful friend,  and  the  world  a  fervent  and  compas- 
sionate intercessor.  He  "rests  from  his  labours," 
and  his  *  *  works  foUow  htan.'*  W.  W.  & 

August  25th. — At  Liverpool^  John  Gardner, 
"  an  aged  disciple."  He  was  bom  at  Kelsall,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1769.  During 
his  apprenticeship  in  that  city,  under  the  minis- 
trations of  the  venerated  Founder  of  Methodism, 
and  his  sealoos  coadjutors,  he  was  brought  to 
a  knowledge  of  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus ; "  and  whilst  rMident  there,  though  in  the 
midst  of  contumely  and  reproach,  ornamented 
bis  Christian  profession.  Removixig  from  Chea- 
ter, be  fell  under  other  influences,  and  expe- 
rienced the  bitterness  of  those  who  wander  from 
*God.  Happily,  however,  wldlst  worshipping  at 
the  Leeds-street  chapel,  Liverpool,  he  was  led, 
in  the  year  1000,  with  true  contrition,  to  '*  do 
his  first  works ; "  and,  in  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion by  the  remiwion  of  sins,  he  regained  hisformer 
peace.  From  this  period  to  his  dying  day,  he  con- 
tinued an  humble  uid  devoted  follower  of  the 
Lord  Christ ;  ever  evidencing  a  strong  and  unwa- 
vering attadiment  to  the  word,  and  ordinances, 
and  people  of  God.  In  his  punctual  and  devout 
attendance  on  the  ministry  of  the  word,  he  was 
indeed  **  an  ensample  "  to  many.  "  The  law  of 
the  Lord  was  his  delight"  In  declaring  at  our 
band-meetings  the  loring-kfaidnesses  of  God,  and 
dwelling  with  youthful  rapture  on  the  "on- 
searchable  riches  of  Christ,"  he  was  especially  at 
home;  often  quoting,  with  great  aptness  and 
effect,  choice  portions  of  Divine  truth,  and  en- 
couraging those  around  him  to  aspire  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  "  deep  things  of  God."  His 
end  was  answerable  to  his  life.  After  a  short 
but  severe  afiliction,  in  which  the  "perfect 
man  "  was  distinctly  recognised,  while  lifting  his 
feeble  hand  In  triumph,  he  silently  passed  away 
to  the  paradise  of  God.  W.  W.  8. 

Sept.  16tb.— At  Haneick,  in  the  Manningtree 
Circuit,  ^n,  Kodgley,  having  been  a  ooasistt&t 


member  of  Society  slxty>flve  yean.  Her  last 
afRiction  was  painful  and  protracted ;  but  she 
realised  supporting  grace.  The  last  words  she 
was  heard  to  utter  were,  "Prsdous  Jesus! 
Precious  Jesus !  "  R.  K. 

Sept  18th.— At  QUuedaU,  in  the  Whitby  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  Jane,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Breckon.  For 
forty-six  years  she  exhibited  an  example  of  uni- 
form piety.  Her  naturally  kind,  gentle,  affec- 
tionate spirit,  refined  and  sustahied  by  grace, 
manifested  itaelf  to  all  around  her.  She  loved 
the  means  of  grace,  both  public  and  private,  and 
was  diligent  in  the  use  of  them.  To  the  Minis- 
ters of  God  she  was  deeply  attached,  "  esteem- 
ing them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake."  Her  house  was  their  home,  and  her  care 
of  them  conthined  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She 
remembered  the  poor,  visiting  them  in  their 
afflictions,  and  ministering  to  their  comfort 
Her  last  illness  was  protxaeted  and  palnfnl ;  but 
she  was  gracloudy  supported  by  the  power  of 
Christ  Her  prospect  was  without  a  cloud.  The 
last  enemy  was  stingleas,  because  Christ  was 
precious.  She  died  in  great  peace,  and  was  the 
first  interred  in  the  new  burial-ground  a4}olnhig 
the  chapel  given  to  the  Trustees  by  her  husband. 

T.  G. 

At  8U  Martini  West  Indies,  od  Snaday, 
September  99th,  Elicabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of 
the  Rev.  William  T.  Waymouth.  She  bad  just 
attained  her  thirty-second  year.  She  was  In 
every  way  prepared  for  the  event,  and  died  In 
perfect  peace.  W.  T.  W. 

Oct  5th.~At  Bridgend,  aged  thirty-one, 
Elizabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  P.  Price.  She 
was  converted  to  God  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  early  oocnpled  several  spheres  of  osefulncas 
in  the  church  of  Christ  As  a  Claas-Leader, 
Missionary  Collector,  Arc.,  she  was  much  blessed 
and  owned  of  God.  Her  taut  illness  was  lingering. 
Pulmonary  consumption,  added  to  the  prospect 
of  leaving  two  dear  and  highly  interesting  little 
ones,  for  a  time  weighed  down  her  spirits ;  but 
the  grace  of  God  triumphed,  and  she  departed  in 
the  steadfisst  hope  of  eternal  life.  "  Her  son  is 
gone  down  while  it  was  yet  d^.** 

J.  8.  J. 

Oct  5th.— At  A{/&rd,  after  an  ttlnesa  of 
twenty-one  days,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  bia 
age,  Mr.  O.  Roberts.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Wesleyan  Society  fifteen  yean;  and.  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  be  heU  the  olBees  of 
Class-Leader  and  Sodety-Stoward.  He  waa  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  and  great  liberality.  In 
the  ludd  Intervals  that  occurred  daring  bis 
illness  he  gave  pleaahig  evidence  of  bia  peaceful 
state  of  mind,  leavhig  his  iiamily  and  fHenda  a 
consoling  persuasion  that  thefar  loss  ia  bia  eternal 
gain.  T.  A> 

Oct  8th.— At  VekfiOd,  In  the  Lewea  and 
Eastbourne  Circuit,  aged  fifty-eight,  Mr.  Henry 
Martin,  late  Governor  of  the  Union-Houae, 
Uckfleld.  He  was  brought  to  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  the  island  of  Btalta,  in 
the  year  1886,  through  the  instoiuncnlalitj  of 
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tttWiMliijM  MtarioDBfy  U  that  Unw  •totkmed 
dMm  H«  hmnwHatwIy  Jotnad  the  Weriejaa 
Society:  and  from  that  period  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  nrnhntatned  an  imblemlehod  reputation, 
uA  vaU»d  bmnbly  with  his  God.  Daring  the 
gneter  part  of  his  religious  career  he  well  sus- 
talaed  the  office  of  Class-Leader.  In  his  pobUc 
poiition,  his  ttriet  integrity  and  uniform  kind- 
nen  acnred  the  icspeet  and  admiiation  of  all 
by  viMMa  ha  was  loiown.  During  his  last  pro* 
tiactcd  affliction  not  a  mnrmor  escaped  his  lips. 
FUienee  had  her  perfect  worlc  With  a  fiimreli- 
SBce  on  the  atonement  of  Qirist,  and  an  animat- 
ing  pro^teet  of  foture  bliss,  he  *'  passed  through 
desth  triomphant  iMune."  J.  P. 

Oct.  Stfaw— At  PtteoC,  in  the  Sheptoa-Mallet 
Grenit,  Mr.  Jacob  Ashman,  In  his  forty-ninth 
jeer.  Tha  first  thlr^-eigfat  years  of  his  life 
veredeToCedtotbesenrleeofsin;  and,aftwbis 
eooTenion,  the  xemembrance  of  this  lengthened 
csreer  of  impiety  wes  the  oecasion  of  poignant 
aonow.  An  accident,  whidi  oceurred  through 
the  eiplosioa  of  some  gmipowder,  and  by  which 
be  lost  an  ^jre,  was  the  means  of  producing 
serious  eoncera.  His  repentance  was  deep  and 
genuine :  and  the  Joy  which  accompanied  pardon 
was  coxTe^oodingly  great.  Determined  to  Im- 
ptove  tha  remaining  portion  <rf  his  advhnoed  life 
to  the  utmost,  he  now  threw  all  the  eneigies  of 
body  and  mind  Into  the  great  business  of  life. 
His  effOTta  to  bring  the  members  of  his  family, 
aad  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
be  dwelt,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  were 
UBtirliig  aad  strenuous.  His  Christian  course 
was  dtstingulshed  by  seal,  humility,  and  love 
for  the  ordinaooes  of  religion.  The  illness 
•^^bkh  terminated  his  earthly  course  was  pro- 
trscted  and  severe.  Three  years  of  sanctified 
sofitrlij^  contributed  to  ripen  his  soul  for  glory. 
The  state  of  weakness  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
and  the  eatreme  agony  which  accompanied  dis- 
scrfntioa,  prerented  much  conversation.  The 
brief  sentences  which  he  uttered  wore,  however, 
expreerive  of  settled  peace,  and  of  triumph  over 
tlie  last  foe.    At  *•  eventide  "  there  was  '*  light." 

J.  O. 

Oct.  Stfa.— In  the  Oreal-Queen-Stred  Circuit, 
Mrs.  Harding,  aged  fifty-eight,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Ood  in  early  life,  when  she  Joined  the 
Wesleyan  Society,  of  whldi  she  continued  forty- 
five  years  a  consistent  member.  Constrained  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  she  laboured  diligently  for 
many  years  as  a  Visiter  of  the  Strangers*  Friend 
Society;  and  such  was  her  delight  in  this  work, 
that  die  cootinned  engaged  in  It  amidst  declin- 
ii^  health  and  advancing  infirmities.  When  re- 
minded of  tbeee,  on  setting  out  with  the  little 
taper  In  her  pocket,  by  which  she  was  ac- 
customed to  light  henelf  up  and  down  the 
dark  stairs  leading  into  the  garrets  and  cellars 
of  the  sick  and  dying  poor,  she  not  unfre- 
qaentlSy  replied,  in  the  words  of  her  adorable 
Master,  *'  I  must  work  while  it  b  day,  the  night 
eometh ; "  adding,  "  If  I  may  but  direct  one  sin- 
ner to  Jesus,  it  is  worth  all  my  risk  and  trou- 
ble.** While  going  on  one  of  these  errands  of 
mercy,  about  five  years  ago,  in  the  streets  of 
London,  she  was  attacked  and  tossed  by  an  Infu- 
riated bullock,  and  received  a  severe  shock,  (h)m 


tha  eflfeets  of  whidi  she  Bivar  fulfy  leeofend. 
Prom  this  time  her  life  was  more  or  less  a 
course  of  suffering,  which,  towards  the  close  (rf 
her  days,  became  Increasingly  severe.  But 
"p^ence  had  its  perfect  worii,**  and  to  her 
Chrlatian  friends  It  appeared,  that  her  entire 
spirit  and  behaviour  were  graciously  approved  by 
Htan  whoee  "fiavonr  Is  better  than  life,**  and 
that  at  His  command  she  passed 


"  From  a  snflinring  church  below. 
To  a  relgnliv  church  above.** 


8.  J. 


Oct  9th.— At  Brecon,  aged  el^ty-sevea,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Prosser.  Through  the  preaching  of 
the  (Jospel  she  was  at  an  eariy  age  convinced  of 
sin ;  and  so  heavy  was  the  burden  on  her  mind, 
so  poignant  aad  so  long-continued  the  anguish, 
that  she  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  despair.  In 
answer  to  earnest  prayer,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  CkMl  to  her  soul  was  subsequently  so  dear 
aad  powerful,  that  light  and  love  and  joy  filled  her 
heart,  aad  Christ  was  All  in  aU.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  she  walked  with  Ood.  In  old  age 
and  sickness  she  '*was  strong  in  fidtii,  givbig 
gloiy  to  God."  P.  a 

Oct.  11th.— At^rdrMAzn,  In  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  minis- 
try, the  Rev.  William  France.  He  was  a  man 
of  sincere  and  consistent  piety,  **  kindly  affec- 
tioned**  towards  others,  and  fiUthful  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian 
life.  As  a  student  and  expositor  of  God's  holy 
word,  he  was  singularly  industrious  and  patient, 
addicting  himself  especially  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophetic  writings  in  their  pecular  evan- 
gelteal  intent  and  application.  His  literary  and 
theological  attainments  were  of  a  very  respect- 
able order ;  and  they  were  directed,  with  sim- 
pliei^  of  purpose,  to  their  proper  end.  His  last 
illness  was  protracted,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  extreme  feebleness,  but  without  pain. 
Psaco  abounded.  Every  care  and  anxiety  seemed 
to  be  gone.  Nothing  but  love  tb  Ood  and  man 
previmed.  At  length,  without  a  struggle,  this 
servant  of  the  Lord  laid  down  his  commission, 
and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  J.  H. 

Oct  16tb.— At  Cu^Mm,  in  the  Watlington 
Circuit,  Mrs.  Martha  Caterer,  aged  seventy-one. 
She  was  a  member  of  Society  about  fifty  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  maintained 
a  consistent  and  upright  deportment,  walking 
**  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing."  For 
many  years  it  was  her  lot  to  be  tried  In  the 
fbmace  of  aiHIctlon ;  and,  for  about  a  year  and 
eight  months  before  her  decease,  she  was  entirely 
confined  to  her  room.  But  all  her  sufferings 
were  borne  with  exemplary  patience.  When 
told  that  her  end  was  near,  she  received  the 
intelligence  with  marked  composure,  and  soon 
afterwards  exclaimed,  '*  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul!  Praise  the  Lord!  He  Is  going  to  take 
me  home !  Olory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost !  Hallelujah  I 
Halleli^ah!  Hallelujah!**  Frequently  she  re- 
marked, "  I  am  a  great  sinner ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
Is  an  all-suffldent  Saviour;"  and  almost  her 
last  words  were,— 
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**  Mj  Qod,  T  am  thine,  vluit  a  comfort  divine, 
IVIiat  a  bleaaing  to  know  that  my  Jesiu  b 
mine!" 

B.  L. 

Oct.  sad.— At  CridAotecU,  ogod  twenty-six, 
Ann,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Owena. 
She  Joined  the  Society  at  the  ago  of  thirteen, 
having  even  prcvioiuly  engaged  in  collecting  for 
the  Miasioni,— a  circumstance  which  proved  the 
occasion  of  her  conversion  to  God.  Her  last 
illness,  which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  was 
aevere ;  and  she  was  unable  to  say  much  about 
the  state  of  her  soul.  But  she  had  evidenced 
her  love  to  Ood  by  a  uniform  walk,  and  by  de- 
light in  all  the  ordinances  of  Ood.  Death  found 
her  rcftdy.  A  few  days  before  the  assault  of  mor- 
tal sickneM,  sho  attended  class,  and  testified  a 
deUghtfiil  experienoo  of  the  power  of  the  truth. 

T.  W. 

Oct  SStlk^At  Ojfordt  in  her  eighty-second 
year,  Mrs.  Martha  Ward,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charlce  Ward,  sen.,  of  that  dty.  8he  was  con- 
vinced of  sin  under  the  preachfaig  of  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  Reeoe;  when  she  and  her  elder 
slater  be.i(an  in  earnest  to  seek  the  Lord,  Joined 
the  Wedeyan  Society,  and  shortly  experienced  a 
•enae  of  pardoning  love.  Mrs.  Ward  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  (except 
one,  who  died  in  infancy)  her  prayers,  affection- 
ate admonitions,  and  pious  example  were  lustra- 
mental  in  bringhig  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  In  Jesus.  In  every  relation  of  life  she 
was  esteemed  highly  in  love ;  and,  though  called 
to  pass  through  much  domestic  and  personal 
aflUcUon,  she  possessed  her  soul  in  patience,  and 
was  enabled  even  to  "rejoice  in  tribulation.'* 
As  she  drew  near  the  close  of  life,  she  waa  blessed 
with  an  increase  of  spiritual-mindedness.  During 
her  last  long  affliction,  her  calmness  and  great 
patience  were  most  exemplary.  Her  strength 
gradually  declined,  till  she  gently  sunk  into  the 
arms  of  death,  as  an  infant  into  a  slumber; 
having  retained  all  her  fisculties,  and  a  sweet 
sense  of  God's  favour  and  love,  to  her  latest 
breath.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
church  upwards  of  sixty  years.  C.  W. 

Oct.  96th.— In  the  rixty-first  year  of  her  age, 
at  the  res&denoe  of  her  son-in-law,  Daniejf-Hatt, 
in  the  Bliddleham  Circuit,  Mrs.  Elixabeth  Lea. 
She  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and  during 
her  youth  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Sa- 
viour. Deep  and  Intelligent  piety  qualified  her 
tcr  her  domestic  station  as  the  wife  of  a  Wes- 
leyan Minister;  and  when,  after  a  union  of 
twenty-five  years,  she  was  oUIed  to  sustain  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  she  meekly  acquiesced  in 
the  Divine  wilL  She  waa  long  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  Class-Leader.  Increasing  sickness 
kept  her  from  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  for 
■ome  months  before  her  death ;  but,  during  this 
period,  many  special  baptisms  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  vouchsafed,  so  that  those  who  visited 
her  felt  assured  she  waa  ready  to  take  her  **  lust 
triumphant  flight."  When  violently  aasaulted 
by   the  enemy  of    her   soul,   ahe  conquered 


'  *  through  the  Saviour^s  might.**  The  Bible  was 
her  dally  and  Inexpressible  refreshment  dnrini^ 
her  mortal  sickness.  On  the  day  of  her  death 
she  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  was  full  of  holy  peace.  Her  last  words  were 
an  earnest  afllrmation  that  she  AonM  soon  be 
with  her  Saviour.  J.  L  M. 

At  Aberyttiffith,  on  Sunday,  the  87th  of  Octo- 
ber, aged  eighty,  Mrs.  Williams.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  Society  twenty-eight  years :  during 
which  period,  amidst  pahiful  bereavements  and 
trials,  she  maintained  her  Christian  consistency. 
She  sank  under  the  weight  of  years.  In  her  but 
illness,  she  was  confined  to  her  room  about  six 
weeks,  and  experienced  a  gracious  prepantion 
for  heavenly  rest.    Her  end  was  peace. 

T.  W. 

Oct.  98th.— At  PwUqft  Ui  the  Biamtey  Cir- 
cuit, Mr.  WilUam  Norton,  aged  fifty-eight 
years.  In  youth  he  found,  as  hi  hiter  life  he 
frequently  and  thankfully  testified,  the  aura 
foundation  whteh  God  hath  hUd  in  Zhm.  On  it 
he  reposed  with  steadlSsatneaa  and  aatisAiction. 
He  held  the  oflloea  of  CbMS-Leador  and  TVnstae 
for  many  years.  He  waa  a  man  of  stem  inte- 
grity. Be  waa  no  changeling.  In  troublous 
timea  he  waa  cordially,  intelligently,  and  un- 
waveringly attadied  to  our  godly  diadpline 
His  last  illneaa  waa  long  and  severe,  Irat  borne 
with  Christian  fortitude.  By  gxaciouaty  aaneti- 
fled  suffering  he  waa  '*  made  meet  to  bo  a  par* 
laker  of  the  fathoritance  of  tho  aalnta  In  light." 

K.  U.  W. 

Oct  30th.— At  Ckater,  Mra.  Rutter,  aged 
sixty-two,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  bad  bceo 
a  consistent  member  of  Society.  It  may  bo  truly 
said  that  she  was  "  diligent  in  buainesa,  fervent 
In  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  A  aocceaaion  of 
painful  bereavements  Induced  the  dlsorderwhich, 
by  gentle  degrees,  reduced  her  once  strong  body 
to  helpless  weakness.  Her  long-oontinaed  suf- 
ferings were  counterbalanced  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  eonaolatian. 
Through  disease,  her  tongue  fisltered  and  her 
words  were  broken;  but  her  faltering  t4Miigwie  and 
her  broken  words  only  expreased  acquieooeoee, 
confidence,  and  hope.  Her  last  end  was  peaceful 
and  happy.  In  her  the  poor  have  lost  a  libeml 
benefactor,  and  her  MUiiators  a  valued,  laitliful 
friend.  W.  B.  T. 

Nov.  9d.— At  Sketmat,  Mrs.  EUa  Doaglac, 
■god  twenty-eight  yean.  At  tho  age  of  seven- 
teen she  gave  her  heart  to  God,  and  united  her- 
self to  the  Wesleyan  Society,  of  which  both  her 
parents  had  been  eonstotent  membora  for  many 
years.  Her  enjoyment  of  tho  Divino  favour, 
through  faith  in  the  atoning  blood,  waa  dear 
and  sustaining.  Her  general  condoei  recom- 
mended the  religion  she  profeased.  Bar  last 
affltetion  was  protracted,  and  her  pain  ooca- 
siooally  great;  but  **her  Ood  aostaiaed  her  in 
her  final  hour,"  and  gave  her  victory  over  death. 

W.  W. 
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MISSIONS  IN  CONTINENTAL  INDIA. 

THE  CANARESE  MISSION  IN  THE  MYSORE, 

We  are  glad  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  following 
Teiy  interesting  comniunication  from  the  Rev.  Edw^ard  J.  Ilardey. 
It  includes  a  letter,  dated  September  10th,  1850,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  Taliiable  jourDal  of  a  Missionary  tour,  undertaken  by  him  and 
the  Rer.  Daniel  Sanderson,  through  sereral  parts  of  the  Mysore  coun- 
try, in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  last.  Of  this  instructive 
document  we  are  compelled,  by  our  very  limited  space,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  extracU  only.  Several  of  the  p^issages  omitted  are  not, 
indeed,  fit  for  general  publication ;  but  they  are  painfully  and  awfully 
affecting,  as  furnishing  additional  specimens  of  the  terrible  moral 
depravity,  and  especially  of  the  shameless  obscenity  and  licentiousness, 
which  have  always  been  found  connected  with  the  unchecked  preva- 
lence and  triumph  of  Heathenism. 

Extraci  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Edward  J.  Harde}/,  dated  Bangalore^  September 
lOth,  1850,  and  of  hie  Joumai  of  a  Tour  in  the  Mysore  in  May,  June,  and 
Julp,  1850. 


You  will  have  heard,  through  Mr. 
Oarrett,  of  Mm.  Hardey's  indiipoaition, 
ariaing  from  her  continued  watching*  for 
tvdve  montha  over  a  very  delicate  infant. 
Her  nerrea  were  ao  much  shaken,  that 
abe  vaa  ordered  to  the  Neilghexiies  for 
four  mootba.  I  took  her  thither  in  April ; 
and,  by  the  bleaaing  of  Ood  upon  her 
residence  in  that  beautiful  climate,  she 
and  oar  child  have  been  perfectly  restored 
to  health.  She  returned  to  Bangalore 
aboat  a  month  ago. 

We  have,  aa  a  Mission,  long  felt  the 
neecwty  of  more  itinerancy  in  connex- 
ioQ  with  oar  work  in  the  Mysore.  And  as 
Mr.  Olaoville'a  presence  in  Mysore,  and 
Mn.  Hardey*8  absence  from  Bangalore, 
afforded  Mr.  Sanderson  and  myself  a  fine 
oppurtunity  for  taking  a  pretty  extensive 
toar,  we  set  out  from  Mysore,  on  my 
return  from  the  Hills,  in  May ;  and  con- 
cluded our  interesting  journey  on  the 
25ch  of  July.  Fifleen  days  we  spent  in 
Bangalore,  and  ten  in  Coonghul  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

As  a  tour  of  this  kind  must  partake 
of  much  sameness  in  its  details,  our 
duly  work  being  of  preciPely  the  same 
ebaracter,  St  would  not  be  iDteresting  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  each  day.  1 
»hall,  theiefore,  first,  name  all  the  places 
wc  vifttted,  adhering  to  the  orthography 
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of  the  Company *s  maps;  and,  secondly, 
give  in  detail  some  particulars  which  I 
think  may  interest  the  friends  of  MiK- 
sions  at  home.  We  had  the  happiness 
to  preach  to  ten  thousand  people,  and  to 
ride  over  six  hundred  miles  of  country. 
We  distributed  hundreds  of  portions  of 
Scriptures  and  tracts,  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Ood,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  we  pray  may  be  as  seed 
cast  upon  the  waters,  and,  though  not 
found  by  us,  produce  a  rich  harvest  of 
ingathering  to  Christ*s  fold  by  our  suc- 
cessors. We  fee],  in  all  our  work  in  the 
Mysore,  that  we  are  pioneers  of  the  Gos- 
pel; we  are  clearing  away  the  thorns 
and  briers  which  bestrew  the  entire  gath. 
We  are  aiming  our  blows  at  the  great 
outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  entering  his 
very  camp  at  every  opportunity.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  know  that  it  shall  prevail 
over  every  form  of  superstition  and 
error;  it  shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  just;  it 
shall  root  out  from  the  earth  every 
Kpecies  of  idolatry ;  it  shall  bring  about 
the  acknowledgment  of  '^  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism."  And,  though  we 
may  not  be  (Spared  to  see  the  gluHoiM 
sight  of  thousaiuls  bowing  at  the  foot  of 
the   Saviour*0   cross,   ]  ei   we  labour  in 
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hope,  and  sow  'in  tears;  knowing  that 
he  that  soweth,  and  be  that  reapeth, 
both  receive  their  reward,  the  fruit  of 
their  toil. 

Places  visited. — We  visited,  in 
order,  Seringapatam,  Mundium,  Mud- 
door,  Chenaputten,  Closepelt  or  R&m- 
gerry,  Biddadee,  Bangalore,  Nella- 
mungalum,  Soloor,  Coonghul,  Bid« 
nagairy,  Hebbula,  Maisundra,  Heb- 
boor,  and  several  other  villages  near 
Coonghul,  Hiddioor,  Belloor,  Mysun- 
drnm,  Cuddaba,  Nittoor,  Goobbee,  Sin- 
gounahally,  BelUry,  Toomkoor,  Corta- 
gerry,  Muggerry  or  Maddaglri,  Seerah, 
Heerioor,  Ayamungalum,  Chitteldroogh, 
V^gapoora,  Burmsftgur,  Anftjee  or  Au- 
nagodi,  Dftvanagerry,  Hurry hur,  Hon- 
hully,  Shemoyga,  Benkypur,  Turry- 
kairy,  Cuddoor,  Barnavaram,  (Here  we 
purposed  visiting  Hallabred,  the  ancient 
capital,  Hassan,  Gram,  &c.,)  Arsacairy, 
Gandashi,  Chinraipatam,  Shravana, 
Bella  Gola,  Zeekairy,  Atticoopa,  Serin- 
gapatam, Mysore. 

The  whole  of  the  places  mentioned 
between  Mysore  and  Bangalore  are  im- 
portant to  the  Missionary.  We  had 
large  congregations,  the  entire  of  which 
listened  with  marked  attention.  The 
demand  for  books  was  very  great  Se- 
ringapatam and  Ganjam,  which  are  only 
a  mile  or  two  apart,  are  very  large  towns, 
and  afford  ample  scope  for  abundant 
Mission  labour.  In  the  latter  was  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  Dubois. 
His  chapel  is  still  standing;  and  his 
heathen  car,  with  Christian  figures 
carved  upon  it,  is  still  in  existence. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cause,  I  am  told, 
is  very  low,  both  in  Ganjam  and  My- 
sore. In  Mysore  they  have  a  large 
church,  wliicfa  was  built  by  the  Rajah, 
on  the  front  of  which  is  an  inscription, 
in  which  they  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tions to  His  Highness. 

CoOMGHUi.. — We  remained  with  our 
kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  in 
Coonghul,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  of 
June.  We  preached  many  times  in  the 
fort  and  pettah  to  attentive  Vsteners. 
One  morning  we  visited  Bidnagairy, 
and  found  the  people  very  friendly,  but 
just  where  they  were  six  years  ago  as 
regards  Christianity.  They  appear  to 
have  renounced  idolatry;  and  appeal 
to  their  broken  and  fallen-down  god  in 
confirmation.  They  insisted  that  they 
were  Christians,  just  as  earnestly  as 
when  I  visited  them  in  company  with 
Mr.  Gostick.  They  have  become  a 
difiiculty  to  the  Missionary.  They  rest 
in  the  fact  of  their  having  renounced 
idolatry ;  and  appear  to  ward  off  all  ap- 


peals to  their  cooscience,  and  all  exhorta. 
tions  to  embrace  Christ  and  receive 
baptism.  If  they  are  sincere  in  their 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  they  are  still 
dead  bones,  and  require  the  breath  of 
the  Spirit  to  quicken  them  into  life. 
Nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  Air.  Morris,  than  to  hear 
them  crying  to  God  for  mercy,  under  a 
sense  of  their  lost  and  perishing  condi- 
tion. If  our  friends  will  make  their 
case  a  matter  of  earnest  prayer,  we  may 
hope  to  have  to  xecord  their  genuine 
conversion.  At  present  they  appear  to 
me  far  too  worldly-minded  and  self- 
righteous  to  accept  Christ  upon  His  own 
terms.  The  Gooroo  and  his  son  at 
Hebbula,  of  whom  Mr.  Gostick  enter- 
tained hopes,  are  still  living  by  their 
idolatry.  The  old  man  was  absent  on 
a  tour  amongst  his  disciples.  The  son 
collected  his  friends,  to  whom  I  preached 
on  the  resurrection  of  Lasarua.  They 
appeared  deeply  interested,  and  re* 
sponded  to  all  my  statements  in  favour 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  salvation  through  Him  alone. 
After  the  sermon,  Mr.  Morris  and  I 
had  a  very  close  and  pointed  conversa* 
tion  with  the  young  Gooroo,  on  the  dan- 
ger of  trifling  with  the  clear  convietions 
of  conscience,  and  on  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  embracement  of  Christ.  Their 
resistance  of,  and  trifling  with,  the  striv- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  was  very  painful  to 
us.  The  young  man  said,  *<Sirs,  all 
you  say  is  very  good  and  very  true,  and 
we  believe  it  all ;  there  is  no  hinder- 
ance  to  our  becoming  Christians.** 
We  replied, — *<But  you  have  heard 
the  Gospel  so  often,  know  so  much,  and 
have  so  frequently  talked  in  the  same 
way,  that  we  tell  you  there  are  very  great 
hinderanoes  to  your  becoming  Chriatians. 
Christ  calls,  and  you  make  excuses : 
His  Spirit  strives,  and  you  say,  *  Go  thy 
way  :  at  a  more  convenient  season  we 
will  call  for  Thee.*  You  are  thus  trifling 
with  God,  with  your  souls,  and  are 
perishing  in  your  sins.**  We  warned 
them  solemnly  of  their  danger,  and  com- 
mended them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
God. 

The  Coonghul  Circuit  is  an  interest- 
ing one ;  but  Mr.  Morris  feels  his  being 
left  alone.  He  ought  to  have  at  least 
one  Europesn  brother,  and  two  sealous 
Catechists.  He  labours  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  great  discouragement,  and  fre- 
quent depression  of  spirits.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wonder  is, 
that  amidst  so  much  surrounding  dark- 
ness, and  with  no  sympathy  from  those 
amongst   whom  he  labours,  he  is  not 
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OVervheltDed  with  despair.  Hit  piety 
•upports  him  ;  but  it  is  m  wavfare  which 
only  the  aolitaiy  Miaaionary  knowa. 
Mr.  Morria  appeared  graatly  cheered  by 
oar  ▼iait,  aiid  I  trust  he  may  be  spared 
to  gather  a  church  for  the  living  Ood, 
The  schoola  CDonecCrd  with  the  Cooq- 
ghol  station  have  always  been  auperior, 
as  they  have  better  maaten  than  at  any 
other  station. 

CrDDABA. — June   SOth. — I   reached 
Cuddaba  nt  half- past  eight  A.M.  I  found 
Jlr.  Sallivan  from  Goobbee,  and  Soobiah 
from  Coooghul,  waiting  for  us.     £zra, 
the  conTcrted  Brahmin  from  Mysore,  was 
with  us.     The  news  of  his  coming  had 
preceded   our  arrival  by  seven  or  eight 
days.        The     large    school-room     was 
crowded   by  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  peraons,  principally  lirabmins.     I 
preached    and    disputed    for    near    two 
hours.     They  then  asked  who  that  man 
vas  who  was  sitring  behind  me;   and 
being  informed  that  he  was  a  converted 
Brahmin,  ihey  all  at  once  rose  to  their 
feet,   clenched    their    fis  s,   and    looked 
luore  fiendish  than  any  men  1  have  ever 
seen.     Had  we  not  been  there,  I  believe 
their  passion  would   have  led   them  to 
tear   him   to  pieces.     They  had  vowed 
amofngst    tbemitelves,   before  we   came, 
that   they    would   kill    him.     We  had, 
nevenheleaa,   a  very   profitable  day  ;    I 
preached   and    talked    the  whnie   time. 
Annajiah  and  Soobiah,  both  BrahmlnD, 
are   in   a  pleasing  state  of  mind,   and 
appear  determined  to  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther.    1  dealt  very  faithfully  with  Soo- 
biah in  Coooghul,  and  I  think  I  never 
witnessed   the  strivings    of    the    Spirit 
more  powerfully  than  in  him ; — so  much 
so,  that  he  took  off  his  sacred  thread, 
aod  gave  it  into  my  hands.     Thii«,  if 
known  amongst  his  people,  would  seal 
his  &re  for  ever.     It  was  a  real  renun- 
ciation of  caste.     He  determined  at  ouoe 
to  become  a  Christian,  and    came    to 
Cuddaba    to    converse  with    Annajiah, 
and,  if  possible,   to  bring  him   to  tlie 
point  of  receiving  baptism.     This  Soo- 
biah is  the  man  mentioned  in  my  Giiob- 
bee  Reports  for  1844  and  1846,  as  hav- 
ing given  a  tenth  of  all  his  income  to 
the  Altssion.     Annajiah  la  the  Brahmin 
who  gave  me  a  large  house,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  my  Goobbee  Report  for 
1847.     In  the  early  part  of  this  year  he 
gave  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  Amildar 
and  hia  whale  cutcherry,  a  piece  of  land 
worth  four  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  the  Cuddaba 
school.     This  I  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure in  presenting  to  the  Mission  at  the 
nest  Dtatrict-Jlieeting«  This  land  is  to  be 
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exchanged  for  land  near  to  the  Goobbee 
Mission-house;  and  Annajiah  is  very 
anxious  to  build  a  Mission-basaar  in 
Goobbee,  aod  a  bouse  for  himself,  with 
anotlier  for  Soobiah.  He  has  renounced 
all  heathen  customs,  and  has  gone  from 
village  to  village  with  NalUnuttu  ;  and 
has  not  only  heard,  but,  in  one  seuse^ 
preached,  the  Gospel.  He  is  not  yet 
baptised,  but  seems  to  be  placing  all  hit 
worldly  circumstances  in  such  a  position, 
that  he  shall  not  have  trouble  when  he 
does  come  out.  This  is  perhaps  wrong ; 
but  being  a  respectable  man,  and  having 
scores  of  relations,  who  would  be  glad  ta 
pounce  upon  his  property,  he  seems  de- 
termined to  give  it  all  to  the  Mission. 
He  is  in  the  Loid*s  hands ;  and  I  trust, 
before  the  clofte  of  this  year,  he  may  come 
out  with  Soobiah.  This  would  indeed 
be  matter  of  rejoicing. 

Goobbee. — We  spent  three  days  in 
Goobbee,  my  old  and  much-loved  station. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  appear  very  happy 
in  their  work,  aod  manifest  all  that  letd 
and  love  in  the  Mission  cause,  which 
must  eventually  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Sullivan  is  always  at  his 
post,  and  always  ready  to  enter  upon 
any  plan  suggested  by  his  brethren. 
Goobbee,  at  the  best,  is  a  very  lonely 
station ;  and  now  that  Mr.  SuUivan  is 
the  only  Missionary  there,  he  must  feel, 
and  that  acutely,  his  solitary  position  in 
the  Mission-field.  Annajiah  and  Soobiah 
met  us  at  Goobbe«,  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  position  of  the  land  we  wish  to  ex* 
change  for  that  which  the  former  has 
given  me  near  Cuddaba.  M'e  preached 
twice  in  the  pettah, — once  in  Singouna- 
hally,  and  once  at  Mr*  Sullivan*S)  in 
English.  The  Goobbee  Misaion-house 
is  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  re-occupied  before  at  least 
£180  have  been  spent  upon  iL  We  havtf 
tried  and  tried  again  to  raise  funds  for 
its  thorough  tepsdr,  but  cannot  succeeds 
How  very  easy  for  two  or  three  of  our 
wealthy  friends  in  England  to  furnish  us 
with  £'200,  which  would  place  us  in  easy 
circumstances ! 

MADDAeiRi* — On  the  27ih  of  June 
we  arrived  at  Muggerry,  or  Maddagiri, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house  of 
Rama  Swame  Naick,  the  Moonsiff.  We 
found  him  a  very  agreeable  and  sensible 
man,  who  speaks  English  welL  The  M  is- 
sionaries  formerly  entertained  the  highest 
hopes  concerning  him.  Some  years  ago, 
when  the  cholera  was  raging  very  badly 
in  this  neighbourhood,  he  wrote  to,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Cryer,  and  told  him  that  as 
all  the  people  were  dying  around  him^ 
he  abo  expected  to  be  called  away.     Ha 
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■aid  he  had  utterly  renounced  idolatry, 
and  offered  all  his  prayers  to  God,  in  the 
name,  and  through  the  merits,  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  found  him 
well  informed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  he  appeared  delighted  to  hear  the 
GoNpel,  and  explained  any  difficult  point 
to  the  listeners,  if  they  did  not  at  once 
comprehend  our  meaning.  He  invited 
us  to  his  cutcherry  to  preach.  £zra 
waf  with  uf.  He  gave  the  astonished 
Brahmins  an  account  of  his  conversion, 
and  that  with  so  much  freedom,  that  we 
were  surprised  and  dehghted.  The 
Pundit,  or  expounder  of  Hindoo  law, 
appeared  overwhelmed  with  surprise; 
and  both  he  and  Rama  Swame  Naick 
said,  several  times,  'Mf  you  had  two  or 
three  hundreds  of  such  converts,  you 
would  turn  Uindooism  upside  down.** 

28th. — From  twelve  to  three  in  the 
afUmooD,  we  had  Captain  Dobb*8  tent 
crowded  by  all  the  Brahmins  from  the 
Mooiisiff*8  court,  and  had  a  long  and 
most  interesting  discussion,  to  which  the 
whole  company  listened  with  marked 
attention.  The  expounder  of  Hindoo 
law  took  the  mo«t  prominent  part ;  and 
we  found  that  he  knew  Mr.  Addis,  the 
Missionary,  at  Coimbatoor,  and  had 
learned  a  little  English  from  him  there. 
We  distributed  great  numbers  of  Scrip- 
tures and  tracts.  We  heard  that  Mr. 
Cryer  had  once  preached  in  the  Moon- 
siff  *s  court  at  this  place.  Our  recollec- 
tions of  Maddagiri  are  very  pleasing, 
and  we  only  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to 
visit  it  more  frequently. 

Chitteldroooh We  arrived  at 

Chitteldroogh  on  the  morning  of  July 
3d.  The  entrance  to  thin  fine  dty  is  cer- 
tainly Tery  imposing.  We  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  time  to  see  all  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  morning  upon 
the  beautifully>variegated  mountains. 
The  hills  all  around  are  fortifications. 
We  stayed  in  the  palace  of  Tippoo 
Sahib.  It  is  a  large  building,  with  num- 
bers of  rooms  on  an  upper  story.  After 
the  taking  of  Chitteldroogh,  the  palace 
was  occupied  by  the  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  then  stationed  there,  who  gave 
it  much  of  an  English  appearance,  by 
introducing  English  doors  and  win- 
dows. It  is  now  the  travellers*  bunga- 
low. Here,  again,  is  Mohammedan  great- 
ness, fallen  to  its  lowest  leveL  The  climate 
of  Chitteldroogh  is  delightful.  There  is 
a  softness  about  the  atmosphere  which 
we  never  perceive  in  Bangalore.  The 
tawn^  which  has  been  very  large,  has 
been  entirely  surrounded  by  a  fortified 
wall,  and,  being  close  to  the  mountain, 
most  have  been  well  protected. 


The  weavers*  pettah  is  the  largest  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  town,  though  only  separated 
by  a  wall.  We  preached  there  to  a 
Urge,  attentive,  but  ignorant,  congrega- 
tion. But  the  Holy  Spirit  can  '<  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.**  The  weaver- 
claiM  I  regard  as  the  most  promising  of 
all  chisses  amongst  the  Hindoos :  they 
are  less  sophisticated,  and  more  simple 
in  their  ideas  of  Ood,  than  most  other 
Hindoos.  The  goldsmiths  are  generalljr 
intelligent,  and  fond  of  reading;  but 
they  are  wicked,  and  pride  themselves 
upon  wearing  the  sacred  cord,  as  do  the 
Brahmins;  and  many  of  them  claim 
equal  rank  with  the  latter.  A  very  large 
school  might  be  raised  amongst  the 
weavers  of  Chitteldroogh.  We  preached 
four  times,  independently  of  the  weavers* 
street,  to  numerous  and  deeply  attentive 
congregations.  On  the  last  evening  we 
stood  upon  an  elevation  in  front  of  the 
large  temple,  and  commenced  by  singing, 
which  drew  the  people  together  in  crowds. 
Mr.  Sanderson  preached  for  an  hour  to  a 
much  interested  audience.  We  distri- 
buted many  tracts  and  Scriptures,  and 
left  the  people  with  very  favourable  im- 
pressions of  them ;  and  we  tnivt  the 
Divine  Spirit  will  succeed  our  endeavours 
by  His  blessing. 

Dav  AKAOERRT. — We  speot  Sunday, 
July  7th,  at  Dftvanagerry.  This  is  the 
best-built  and  richest  country  town  I 
know  in  the  Mysore.  The  houses  are 
better  built  than  those  in  either  Bangalore 
or  Mysore :  it  is  superior  to  either  Ooob- 
bee  or  Toomkoor.  The  principal  inhabit- 
ants aie  Lingaites.  Their  children  are  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  town  I  have 
seen,  and  are  loaded  with  jewels^  The 
people  are  all  vfcry  healthy  in  their  ap- 
pearance. In  the  morning  Mr.  Sander- 
son preached  to  at  least  four  hundred 
most  attentive  hearers.  I  then  applied 
the  subject.  In  the  evening  I  preached 
to  at  least  five  hundred,  from  John 
xvii.  3 ;  after  which,  Mr.  Sanderson  again 
spoke.  I  never  saw  such  a  pressing  for 
books  as  this  evening.  We  could  scarcely 
get  through  the  street,  and  could  have 
given  away  scores  more  of  books.  We 
could  not  learn  that  any  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary had  ever  been  there  before. 

Toomkoor  would  make  a  good  centre 
for  a  Mission  station,  with  Ooobbee, 
Cuddaba,  Cheiloor,  BellAvy,  Cortagerty^ 
Maddagiri,  &c.,  in  the  Circuit.  JDdoa- 
nagerry,  including  Hurryhur,  with  all 
the  sutrounding  villages,  which  are  very 
numerous,  would  make  the  head  of  ano- 
ther Circuit ;  or  Chitteldroogh  might  be 
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the  bead  of  »  ttalioD,  iDclading  UftTana- 
geny,  which  it  onlj  about  forty  miles 
dittoat.  The  climate  we  thought  finer 
than  that  of  Bangalore. 

July  24tfa Sekivoapatam We 

left  Webb*i  bungalow  at  a  quarter  past 
four  A.M.  I  wdked  ai  far  as  Herioga- 
patam.  The  bungalow,  in  a  direct  line, 
it  disunt  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half; 
bat,  owing  to  the  large  cuts  for  irriga- 
tion, each  of  which  forms  a  good-sised 
river,  the  actual  distance  is  about  five 
miles.  The  Seringapatam  valley  is  cer- 
tainly the  richest,  best  cultivated,  and 
most  Indian  in  its  appearance  of  any 
thing  in  the  Mysore. 

Mrs.    Sahdersoh's    Tomb We 

▼isited  dear  Mrs.  Sanderson's  tomb,  over 
which  a  beautiful  monument  has  been 
erected.  She  reposes  in  the  Seringapa- 
tam cemetery,  which  is  a  lovely  spot,  in 
which  to  await  the  resurrection-morn. 
She  lies  beside  hundreds  of  Europeans. 
She  was  one  of  the  blessed  of  the  earth  : 
•he  was  a  saint  indeed, — one  whose  affec- 
tions, thooghtSy  and  aspirations  were  all 


heavenward.  She  lived  in  the  earth  as  a 
pilgrim  whose  home,  though  out  of  sight, 
was  brought  near  by  the  eye  of  faith. 
Mrs.  Sanderson*s  piety  and  excellencies 
were  well  known  to  the  Christian  public 
of  India.  Could  Mr.  Sanderson  be  in- 
duced to  furnish  a  memorial  of  her,  it 
would  be  rich  indeed  in  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  exhibit  godliness  of  the  high- 
est order.  She  was  dearly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Mr.  Sanderson  is  left  with 
two  sweet  children,  whom  he  has  sent  to 
his  parents  in  England.  He  has  borne  his 
affliction  with  much  Christian  fortitude ; 
and  the  many  excellencies  of  his  dear 
wife,  and  her  triumphant  death,  have 
had  a  very  sanctified  effect  upon  his 
mind. 

M^e  reached  Mysore  at  half-past  eight 
A.M.  on  the  24th.  We  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olanville  well.  Though  we  had 
been  journeying  for  three  months,  we 
had  only  been  slightly  wet  twice.  But 
an  hour  after  we  reached  Mysore,  the 
rain  set  in,  and  caused  us  to  feel  very 
thankful  that  we  had  escaped  it. 


MADRAS. 

Ejfiraet  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Samuel  Hardey,  dated  Royapettahy 

September  IIM,  1850. 


I  IT  a  former  letter  I  stated  that  the 
erection  of  the  girls*  native  boarding  and 
day  school  vras  progressing,  and  that  you 
might  expect  some  further  account  of  it 
I  aift  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the 
buildings  are    now  complete,  and  have 
been  occupied  for  the  last  month.    We 
opened     the    school    on    the    11th    of 
August,   by    inviting    a  few   ChriHtian 
friends  to  unite  with  us  in  imploring  the 
Difine    blessing    upon  the  institution. 
As  the  company  assembled  were  some  of 
them  English,  I  opened  the  service  by 
nngiog  and  prayer  in  that  language, — 
by  giving  some  account  of  the  school 
from  its  commencement,  its  progress,  its 
present  condition,  the  necessity  for  its 
erection,  the  cost,  and  the  balance  still 
standing  against  the  undertaking.     The 
Rev.  Peter  Perdfal  followed,  and  con- 
ducted the  remainder  of  the  service  in 
TamuL      His  address   was  principally 
(by  request)  to  the  young,  to  whom  he 
showed  the  advantages  of  early  educa- 
tion, and    the    happiness    of   youthful 
piety.     He  then  spoke  to  the  adulu  on 
the  advantages  of  having  such  institu- 
tions among  them,  referring  to  the  im- 
proved drcumstances  of  the  present  day, 
and  recommended  gratitude  to  God,  and 
to  the  benevoleDt  Christian  publie,  for  the 
results  which  their  eyes  that  day  beheld. 
The  erection  of  these  school-buildings 


promises  to  be  a  very  great  blessing  and 
comfort  to  us.     They  are  substantial, 
large,  and  airy,  and  well  situated  for  the 
object.      The    extreme    length    of   the 
building  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
and    its    breadth    twenty    feet.      It    is 
divided  into  four  rooms;   namely,  the 
school-room,  in  length  sixty  feet;   the 
sleeping* room,    thirty     feet;     the     two 
rooms  for  the  schoolmistress  are  fifteen 
feet  each.     As  all  the  rooms  communi- 
cate by  a  large  opening  in  the  centre,  we 
secure  a  thorough  draught  of  air,  and 
ventilation  from  one  end   to  the  other. 
It    has    already    cost    fifteen    hundred 
rupees,  and  the  necessary  out-buildings 
and  accommodations   wUl  not  be  com- 
pleted for  less  than  five  hundred  rupees 
more.     Towards  this    amount    I    have 
already  realised  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
rupees.      We  are  now  preparing  for  a 
basaar,   which    has    been   enriched    by 
some    valuable    contributions  frrom  our 
female  friends  in  Manchester,  Brighton, 
and  Diss;  and  by  these  means,  and  a 
further    local    effort,   we   hope    in    the 
course  of  a  little  time  to  clear  off  the 
whole  amount.      We  have  commenced 
and  carried  forward  this  necessary  work 
in   faith,  having    no    funds    previously 
placed    at   our  disposal;    yet    we    feel 
assured,  that  the  Christian  public  will 
not  allow  an  institution  so  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  be  made  an  extensive  blesning  to 
the  surrounding  native  female  popula- 
tion to  fail  for  want  of  proper  support ; 
and  we  are  now  anxious  to  see  that  our 
confidence  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
misplaced.  Since  the  opening  service 
above  referred  to,  we  have  had  some 
pleasing  indications  of  good  among  the 
children.  The  eldest  girl  in  the  school 
(aged  sixteen)  was  baptized  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  and  has  begun  to  meet 
in  class.  She  experienced  much  oppo- 
sition from  her  heathen  friends,  who 
several  times  came  to  entice  her  away 
from  the  school,  but  without  success. 
At  last  several  of  her  relatives,  and  the 
Headman  of  the  village,  came  to  settle 
the  matter  in  an  official  way ;  and  their 
plea  was,  that  the  girl  was  betrothed  to  a 
friend,  and  that  he  now  demanded  her  as 
his  wife.  After  much  conversation,  it 
was  agreed  upon  by  all  parties,  that  the 
girl  should  be  called  to  answer  for  her- 
self, and  that  her  decision  should  be 
finaL  She  was  accordingly  called  and 
interrogated,  and  much  flattery  and  fair 
speaking  were  used  to  induce  a  favour- 
able reply.  But  she  answered  in  a  most 
determined  and  emphatic  manner,  that 
she  intended  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  hea- 
then man.  The  Headman  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  said  that  he 
would  not  further  interfere.  Her  friends 
then  asked  her,  if  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  should  become  a  Chris- 
tian, whether  she  would  then  marry  him, 
as  he  had  declared  himself  willing  to  do 
so.  She  replied,  "  No  I  **  for  if  he  be- 
came a  Christian  merely  to  obtain  her,  it 
would  not  be  proper.  And,  from  what 
we  had  seen  of  the  temper  of  the  party, 
we  fully  ooindded  in  the  girrs  opinion. 


During  the  whole  of  this  affair,  which 
was  spread  over  several  weeks,  we  had 
sad  proof  of  the  degradation  of  the  hea- 
then character,  and  also  some  touches  of 
parental  affection  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  better  cause. 

On  Sunday,  August  2«9th,  we  bad  an 
interesting  event  at  the  Tamul  service, 
Royapettah ;  when  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  four  of  his  children  were  received 
from  Romanism  to  Protestantism.  Two 
of  their  eldest  girls  were  boarders  in  our 
girls*  school,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  important  service  of  receiving 
them  has  been  made  a  blessing  to  the 
children ;  as  two  other  of  the  eldest  girls 
in  the  school  have  begun  to  meet  in 
class.  They  have  expressed  their  anxi- 
ety to  be  received  by  us,  and  probably 
this  will  be  done  before  very  long. 
Thus  have  we  much  reason  to  be  encou- 
raged ;  and  we  trust  our  English  friends, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  contributetl 
towards  the  support  of  this  school,  by 
their  valuable  presents,  will  be  partakers 
of  our  joy,  and  also  stimulated  to  con- 
tinue their  important  aid. 

[N.B.  A  subsequent  letter  from  the 
Rev.  8.  Hardey,  dated  October  20tfa, 
1860,  states  as  follows : — 

Our  projected  bazaar  for  the  natire 
girls*  school  has  been  held;  and  with 
the  general  result  we  have  reason  to  be 
gratified.  We  realised  by  the  sales  in 
three  evenings  about  four  hundred  ru- 
pees, and  about  one  hundred  since.  We 
have  goods  yet  remaining  to  the  anoount 
of  about  two  hundred  rupees.  The 
bazaar  has  also  brought  our  school  into 
notice.  Many  have  visited  it;  and 
among  others,  His  Excellency  the 
(Governor,  Sir  H.  Pottinger.] 


MANAARGOODY. 

Eatiraetofa  Letter  fiwn  the  Rev.  Joeepk  Little^  dated  Manaargoodp^ 

Auffutt  26M,  1860. 


We  have  been  called  to  sustain  a 
serious  loss  in  the  decease  of  our  Cate- 
chist,  Manikom  Pillay,  who  belonged  to 
this  sution.  It  occurred  at  Negapa- 
tam,  and  during  our  visit  there.  He 
had  asked  leave  to  go  to  Tranquebar, 
to  see  his  relations;  but,  being  poorly 
when  he  left  this  place,  he  was  unable 
to  proceed  so  far.  This  ailment  in- 
creased, and  caused  his  death  after 
a  short  illness.  Manikom  had  been 
employed  in  our  Mission  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  and  preached  the  sal- 
vation of  which  he  had  been  made  the 
partaker  with  fervour  and  power.  The 
energy  of  his  character  made  him   an 


effective  street-preacher ;  and  in  addren* 
ing  crowds  of  Hindoos,  he  seldom  failed 
to  attract  and  secure  attention  to  his  mes- 
sage, by  earnestness  of  delivery,  by  the 
simple  and  homely  similes  he  employed, 
and  by  the  pointed  application  of  **  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  which  was  sure 
to  be  made  to  his  hearers.  This  oftao 
drew  from  them  the  acknowledgment, 
that,  by  following  the  way  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  the  observance  of  idolatry, 
they  walked  in  a  course  at  once  mistaken 
and  infinitely  dangerous, — a  concession 
often  made  .to  us,  alas!  without  anjr 
correspondii^  good  fruits.  If,  however, 
his  invitations  to  all  "  to  flee  for  refuge. 
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And  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them 
in  the  Gospel,**  were  not  pnctically  re- 
sponded to,  we  could  bear  witness  that 
the  hindersince  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  supported 
and  increased  by  the  debasing  customs 
of  Heathenism,  rather  thiin  to  any  lade 
of  sincere  and  forceful  exhortation. 

The  last  days  of  our  brother  were 
marked  by  great  suffering.  When,  like 
the  Patriarch  of  old,  he  blessed  his  chil- 
dren, "  and  gave  commandment  concern- 
ing his  bones,**  it  was  gratifying  to  fiod 
that  his  house  was  set  in  order.  He  seemed 
to  be  much  engaged  in  prayer,  and  often 
asked  ibr  that  beautiful  hymn  to  be  sung 
which  begins  with,  "  Leader  of  faithful 
souls,**  &C.,  an  admirable  translation  of 
which  we  use,  made  by  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Hoole.  And  when  his  pain  became  such  as 
to  deprive  him  of  reason,  it  was  dieering  to 
observe  his  mind  wandering  towards  the 


work  of  his  lif^,  as  he  asked  whose  turn 
it  was  to  preach,  and,  selecting  some 
pa«sage  of  Scripture,  would  proceed  in 
its  exposition,  as  was  his  wont  in  days 
of  health.  In  this  happy  frame  his  soul 
continued,  till  it  was  dismissed  from  its 
frail  and  falling  tabernacle,  and  entered 
the  rest  and  happiness  of  heaven. 

In  the  existing  state  of  our  work  here, 
this  is  a  loss  iU  to  be  sustained ;  but 
<'  the  Lord  reigneth ;  **  and,  standing  as 
we  did  by  the  side  of  our  sable  brother 
in  Christ,  when  the  solemnities  of  death 
presented  their  monitions,  we  could  praise 
Ood  for  the  testimony  His  servant  had 
given,  that  he  was  ''going  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.**  Here,  then, 
is  a  soul  taken  to  glory  from  the  Hin- 
doos, the  fruit  of  Missionary  sacrifice  and 
toil, — an  earnest  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands that  shall  hereafter  be  found  in 
heaven  from  this  land  of  darkness. 
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VAN.DIEMEN*S  LAND. 

Extract  cfa  Letter  from  the  Rev,  John  Thomas,  dated  Hobart'Toum, 

April  leth,  1850. 


I  AM  happy  to  say,  that  so  far  as  I 
have  had  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  Hobart- 
Town  who  belong  to  our  Society,  they 
are  a  zealous,  active,  warm-hearted  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  pros- 
pering in  the  hands  of  His  servants, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Eggleston  and  Innes, 
who  are  stationed  here.  It  is  now  nearly 
twenty-five  years  since  we  called  at 
this  place,  on  our  way  to  the  Friendly 
Islands.  Our  devoted  brother  Carvosso 
was  then  at  Hobart-Town.  The  Me^ 
thodists  were  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling in  a  small  private  building,  which 
they  had  hired  for  that  purpose.  In  order 
that  they  might  worship  the  Ood  of 
their  fathers.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  their  means  very  scanty ;  for  at 
that  time  they  were  building  for  them- 
selves a  chapel,  which  was  sadly  com- 
plained of  by  some,  because  it  was 
too  large,  and  they  thought  that  there 
was  little  or  no  probability  of  its 
being  finished  for  want  of  funds.  But 
Ood,  whose  glory  they  sought  to 
promote,  enabled  them  to  complete 
His  house,  and  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  too  strait  for  the  willing  multi- 
tudes who  sought  His  face.  And  I 
DOW  fiod  that  a  building  much  larger 
and  better  fitted  up  is  standing  alongside 
the  former  house,  which  is  well  filled 


with  people  who  come  to  worship  the 
true  and  the  living  Ood.  I  find,  also, 
that  the  Alethodists  have  preaching  on 
the  Lord*s  day  at  several  other  places  in 
this  town,  and  where  Societies  are  formed. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  had  the 
happiness  of  attending  the  Examinationt 
of  the  Sunday-schools  of  Hobart-Town, 
when  many  friends  of  other  sections  of 
the  church  of  Christ  united  with  the 
Methodists  in  a  most  friendly  and  Chris- 
tian-like manner,  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  Sabbath-school  instruction ;  and  great 
grace  was  upon  us  all.  I  have  likewise 
attended  a  Missionary  Meeting  at  Brian*s- 
Bridge;  and  yesterday  another  school- 
party  at  New-Norfolk,  a  beautiful  rising 
town,  about  twenty  Dndles  from  Hobart- 
Town  ;  at  both  of  which  Meetings  all 
was  love  and  joy  and  peace.  Ood  is 
with  His  people.  He  has  greatly  blessed 
and  owned  the  labours  of  His  servants 
here.  The  country  through  which  I 
travelled  yesterday  is  beautiful;  the 
scenery  is  picturesque  and  delightful; 
and  had  I  not,  every  now  and  again, 
seen  large  groups  of  unhappy  men, 
branded  by  even  their  outward  appear- 
ance as  being  convict-prisoners,  outcasts 
from  our  fatherland,  one  might  have 
thought  himself  in  a  land  of  noblemen*s 
seats,  a  land  of  freedom  and  content. 
O  sin,  what  hast  thou  done ! 


yr; 
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NEW-ZEALAND. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  George  Buttle^  dated  Waipa,  July  4ih,  1850. 


]  SHOULD  be  glad  if  I  could  send 
you  an  account  of  any  extraordinary 
work  of  God  in  this  Circuit:  I  will 
nevertheless  rejoice,  that  we  are  still 
favoured  with  any  signs  of  His  pre- 
nence  among  us.  Notwithstanding  our 
discouragements,  (and  they  are  many,) 
it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Gospel  has 
exerted,  and  is  exerting,  upon  the 
people  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 
In  many  important  respects  they  are  a 
different  people  f^om  what  they  were 
some  years  ago ;  and  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  they  willingly  and  un- 
hesitatingly ascribe  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  among  them.  It  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  them  from  many  of 
their  native  superstitions,  customs,  and 
practices,  almost  too  horrible  to  write 
about,  or  mention,  or  even  to  think  of; 
and  now,  while  of  late  years  other  e?ents 
have  been  occurring  around  them  inci- 
dent to  a  recent  colonization,  and  they  are 
being  introduced  into  comparatively  new 
circumstances,  the  same  Gospel  still  ope- 
rates to  preserve  them  from  many  posi- 
tive and  deadly  efils;  evils  by  which 
numbers  of  their  fellow -creatures  of 
more  civilised  nations  are  led  captive, 
and  to  which  others  fall  the  ready  vic- 
tims. In  New-Zealand  widely  is  the 
religion  of  Christ  observed  and  practised 
in  its  external  rites ;  but  we  may  go  far- 
ther, and  say,  there  are  those  who,  by 
the  "Spirit,"  can  "call  Jesus,  Lord," 
and  know  in  whom  they  have  believed. 
We  can  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  order  that 
such  disciples  may  be  multiplied  in  num- 
ber, that  we  pray,  and  work,  and  ear- 
nestly desire  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of 
all  the  friends  of  Missions  in  England. 

We  have  had  rather  a  large  gathering 
of  natives  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  station ;  some  from  Mokau,  on  the 
coast,  others  from  different  and  distant 
places  in  the  land.  Varied,  indeed,  was 
the  aspect  which  they  presented, — one  of 
deep,  deep  wretchedness  generally,  with, 
here  and  there,  a  speck  of  comfortable 
and  respectable  clothing.  But  although 
many  of  them,  judging  from  their  looks, 
you  might  take  to  be  almost  starving, 
there  was,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
on  such  occasions,  a  distressing  waste  of 
food.  One  of  the  Mokau  party  died, 
and  was  buried  on  the  road.  I  saw  ano- 
ther poor  youth,  apparently  so  far  gone, 
that  I  should  be  much  surprised  if  they 
got  him  home  alive.  In  all  probability, 
such  a  meeting,  in  old  time,  would  have 


meditated  mischief  for  some  one.  These 
visiters,  however,  used  the  influence  they 
possessed  in  endeavouring  to  adjust  a 
dispute  which  had  grown  up  between 
two  parties  resident  here,  about  an  awa 
tufM, — a  stream  of  water  in  which  nets 
are  placed  to  catch  eels.  They  suc- 
ceeded above  my  expectations.  Taonui 
of  Paripari,  Ta  Karei,  (Waitara,)  and 
other  Chiefs  of  note,  were  among  the 
guests  entertained.  Crying  over  de- 
parted  relatives  formed  part  of  the  basi* 
ness  of  their  coming  together ;  but  giv- 
ing and  receiving  presents  was  the  more 
powerfully  attractive  part  The  invita- 
tion was  given  by  two  Chiefs  of  this 
place,  who  some  time  ago  embraced 
Christianity,  and  have  been  baptised; 
and  one  of  whom,  as  the  condusion  of 
the  entertainment  approached,  informed 
his  friends  that  they  must  regard  this  m 
his  final  hui  maori,  (or  assembling  ae- 
cording  to  native  custom,)  as  fh>m  hence- 
forth he  wished  to  have  done  with  this 
sort  of  thing.  And  pretty  certain  it  Is 
that  these  "customs"  must  eventoally 
fall  before  the  light  of  Divine  truth. 
From  the  waste  of  food  and  time,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  other  evils  which 
naturally  grow  out  of  them,  there  is  now 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  best  of  our  people,  that  they  shall 
be  entirely  laid  aside.  Perhaps  a  little 
struggle  will  be  required;  but,  finally, 
victory  will  declare  on  the  side  of  the 
GospcL 

I  have  just  returned  f¥om  Pnkemapaa, 
Whakatumatumu,and  other  places, where 
I  have  been  renewing  the  Society-tickets. 
At  Whakatumntumu  I  was  much  satis- 
fied with  what  I  saw.  Their  very  neat 
little  chapel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
door  and  windows,  has  been  entirelj 
their  own  workmanship,  and  does  them 
great  credit.  Although  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  at  a  distant  village,  the  con- 
gregations were  very  encouraging;  and 
while  some  of  the  important  truths  of 
our  holy  religion  were  being  explained 
and  enforced,  they  listened  with  marked 
and  serious  attention.  The  attendance 
at  the  classes  was  pleasing;  and  after 
the  evening  service  I  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  church  present  at  the  village. 

Kemp,  the  principal  nadve  Teacher 
here,  is  a  fine  man,  firmly  attached  to 
our  discipline,  and  one  who  looks  well 
afler  his  charge :  hence  the  satisfactory 
state  of  things  which  we  invariably  find 
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tm  viMting  them.  Aod  jet  this  man 
himself  told  me,  in  a  recent  con  venation 
I  bad  vith  him,  what  a  moniter  he  had 
heen  in  jeats  gone  by.  "  Without  na- 
tvial  alTecdoDy'*  moat  nnenemoniooaly, 
and  free  from  the  leaat  relenting,  he  had 
mordctcd  hia  own  children,  putting  them 
into  holes  dng  in  the  earth,  placing  large 
sconcs  over  them,  and  ao  crushing  them 
to  death.  *<The  dark  pUces  of  the 
earth  are  foil  of  the  habitations  of  cro- 
cltj.**  Bj  what  power  are  these  works 
of  the  **  (dd  murderer  "  to  be  destroyed  ? 
Kemp  would  aaj,  «  By  the  preaching  of 
the  crosa  of  ChrisL** 

Some  few  months  nnee.  His  Excel- 
Icbcy  Sir  George  Grey  honoured  us  with 


a  Tisit.  In  five  minutes  from  the  first 
announcement  of  his  approach  by  our 
native  servant,  he  was  in  the  house ;  so 
that  we  were  clearly  taken  by  surprise. 
The  party  spent  a  Sabbath  with  us.  Sir 
George  and  his  suite  attending  our  na- 
tive services;  and  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival having  rapidly  spread,  the  people 
congregated  in  numbeisu  His  politeness 
and  al^bility  were  strikingly  observable, 
and  his  kind  notices  of  the  poor  New- 
Zealandeis  secured  for  him  their  friendly 
smiles.  His  ExceDency  spoke  well  of 
the  Society's  operations  in  and  about 
Auckland,  and  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  College  for  the  Missionaries*  chil- 
dren. 


MISSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  frwn  ike  Rev.  John  Ayliff,  dated  Fort-Beattfort, 

October  bth,  1850. 


The  cause  of  God  continues  to  pro- 
ceed with  steadiness  and  success  in  this 
Circuit,  especially  amongst  the  natives. 
lo  eooaequcnce  of  the  great  depression 
in  trade,  about  two-thirds  of  our  English 
members  aod  congregation  have  removed 
from  this  Circuit;  ami,  therefore,  there  is 
a  great  reduction  in  this  class  of  our 
members  and  hearen.  These  have 
moved  into  different,  and  in  many  in- 
fttances  to  distant,  parts  of'  the  interior, 
nonhward,  but  carry  with  them,  we 
trust,  the  savour  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Thus  from  the  ftequent  changes  which 
are  taking  place,  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  spreading.  Our  great  regret 
is,  that  we  are  not  able,  for  the  wsnt  of 
means,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  these  people. 

The  result  of  the  Government  arrange- 
ment in  forming  native  settlements  on 
the  frontier  is,  that  we  have  a  wide  door 
opened  for  usefulness  amongst  this  peo- 
ple. Had  I  more  strength,  (which,  I 
am  compelled  to  say,  is  beginning  to 
^il,)  we  might  do  a  great  deal  more; 
though  I  am  thankful  for  the  aid  I 
obtain  ftom  Mr.  James  Verity,  who 
continues  steadily  to  superintend  the 
Sabbath-school  department  of  the  na- 
tives: to  which  I  might  add  that  of 
Mrs.  Verity,  who,  from  her  knowledge 
of  the  Kaffir  langtuge,  renders  the  cause 
of  God  great  assistance  as  a  Claims- 
Leader.  During  the  past  six  months  I 
have  admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ 
bj  baptism  forty-nine  adult  natives. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  labours 
in  this  Circuit,  our  native  members 
numbered    twelve,    and    six    on    trial. 


Now  I  find,  at  the  dose  of  my  renewal 
of  tickets,  we  have  one  hundred  full 
members,  and  thirty  on  triaL  For  this 
we  <*  thank  God,  and  take  courage.** 

Among  the  many  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  your  Mis- 
sions in  this  country,  is  the  fact  of  a 
monthly  paper  in  the  Kaflir  language, 
edited  by  Mr.  Appleyard,  and  printed  at 
the  Mission-press,  King  William's 
Town.  This  paper  is  being  read  with 
great  interest.  Some  interesting  papers 
written  by  natives  appear  from  time  to 
time.  To  the  caase  of  Missions  are  the 
natives  of  Kaffraria  indebted  for  letters, 
and  for  that  which  is  better,  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

KafiSrland  is  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
In  the  present  arrangement  of  Sir  H. 
Smith's  government,  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  native  tribes.  His  govern- 
ment is  mild,  just,  and  firm.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  his  plans  for  improving  the 
general  condition  of  so  many  different 
tribes,  having  views  and  interests  so 
diverse,  is  no  ordinary  task.  If  he  be 
spared  to  complete  hi.i  plans,  he  will  be 
the  greatest  benefactor  Africa  ever  had ; 
and  to  that  Government  which  sup- 
ports him  will  belong  the  honour  of 
civilising  the  natives  of  this  part  of 
South-Eastern  Africa,  in  the  working  of 
plans  so  broad  and  extensive.  There 
are  some  instances  of  dissatisfaction ;  but 
whilst  the  Government  shows  its  power 
to  punish  evil-doers,  it  is  always  ready 
to  administer  justice. 

I  have  never  known  a  state  of  things 
so  encouraging.     My  most  ardent  desire 
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and  wish  is,  that  nothing  may  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  the  present  system  of  govein- 
ment,  nor  to  cause  the  withdrawid  of  Sir 
H.  Smith.  Not  only  is  the  effect  of  his 
government  a  blessing  to  the  tribes  of 
Kaffraria  themselves,  but  also  to  the 
frontier  districts  of  the  Colony  ;  for  since 


Sir  H.  Smith  bag  been  at  the  head  of 
our  affairs,  the  Iomcs  of  the  border-fimn* 
era  are  not  worth  mentioning.  So  that, 
what  I  have  said  of  Kaffraria,  I  may 
say  of  the  frontier  district ;  namely,  that 
everything  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity. 


MISSIONS  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

SIERRA.LEONE. 

Ejftract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Thomas  Reuton,  dated  Free-Tovonj 

November  bth^  1850. 


Nike  years  have  rolled  over  my  head 
since  I  fintt  left  my  native  land  for  what 
was  called  the  *^  white  man*s  grave.** 
Changes  of  vast  importance  have,  during 
that  period,  taken  place.  Sierra- Leone 
then,  end  now,  presents  very  different 
aspects.  But  especially  in  religion  is 
the  most  marked  difference.  The  great 
and  rapid  increase  of  Christian  know- 
ledge seems  more  than  ever  to  mark 
out  Sierra- Leone  as  the  nucleus  from 
whence  the  Gospel  shall  go  forth  to  the 
interior.  The  decided  advancement 
of  religion  in  the  Colony  furnishes  us 
with  increasing  stimulus  to  labour. 
Our  beloved  Societies  are  increasing  in 
knowledge,  and  in  the  love  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  a  deeper  tone  of  piety  pre- 
vails, and  a  better  and  more  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  entire  holiness,  is 
exhibited  in  their  daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation. In  the  Free-Town  Circuit  our 
congregations  are  large,  respectable,  and 
intelligent;  and  while  believers  are 
growing  in  grace,  the  Lord  is  daily  add- 
ing to  His  church.  All  the  glory  be  His 
own  I 

I  have  nothing  but  the  old  cry.  We 
want  chapels,  but  we  want  the  money. 
It  is  truly  distressing  to  my  own  mind, 
when  I  see  beautiful  churches  erected  by 
funds  from  England;    while  our  own 


poor,  crazy,  rotten,  wood-chapels  are  fall- 
iug  about  our  heads.  Dear  Sirs,  what 
are  we  to  do  with  our  thousands,  whom 
the  Lord  has  given  as  seals  to  our  mi- 
nistry ?  We  are  in  a  fearful  predica- 
ment. Our  village  Societies  cannot  build 
their  own  chapels ;  and  yet  chapels  they 
must  have,  if  our  character  and  work  are 
to  be  sustained.  And  what  part  of  the 
small  allowance  made  to  this  Misaion 
can  we  devote  to  building  purposes  ?  I 
believe  that  never,  in  the  history  of  this 
Missiony  was  our  Society  so  popular,  our 
chapels  so  well  attended,  or  the  work  of 
Ood  so  progressive.  I  feel  jealous  lest 
we  should  lose  our  standing  for  want  of 
funds.  The  gold  and  the  silver  are  the 
Lord*R.  O  that  He  would  direct  their 
course  to  Sierra-Leone  1 

We  have  commenced  the  enlargement 
of  Bathurst-street  chapeL  The  addition 
is  to  be  occupied  entirely  with  pews,  and 
the  whole  work  will  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  the  parent  Society. 

The  pews  in  Zion  chapel  are  now  all 
let,  and  we  expect  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing new  ones  erected.  These  are  new 
features,  and  will  tend  to  promote  the 
stability  of  our  congregations. 

The  trust-deed  for  Oibraltar  chapel  is 
signed,  so  that  the  chapel  is  secured  for 
ever.  An  enlargement  is  contemplated, 
which  is  greatly  needed. 


WEST-INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

HONDURAS-BAY. 

Ejdraet  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Herbert  W,  Hmmey  dated  Charibb-Towfif 

April  2»ih,  18JM). 


My  mind  at  present  is  principally 
fixed  upon  Charibb-Town,  a  place 
yearly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  con- 
taining about  fifteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, nearly  all  destitute  of  the  least 
spark  of  religion.  I  thought  they  were 
bad  enough  when  I  went  down  merely 
to  visit  them ;  but  upon  becoming  a  resi- 


dent I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
their  prevailing  immorality,  and  really 
heathenish  darkness.  Vice  of  every  spe- 
cies, drunkenness,  dishonesty,  idolatry, 
&C.,  degrades  them  generally ;  but  where 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  appears,  their  charac- 
ter takes  a  superior  order,  and  they  become 
zealous  and  devoted  servants  of  God.  But, 
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aIm,  how  fev,  out  of  the  hundreds,  have 
nnj  knowledge  of  Gud  I  Eveu  up  to  this 
time,  they  worvbip  the  devil  under  the 
titJe  of  Mar/en.  To  Mar/en  they 
cause  their  chiidren  to  be  dedicated  ;  to 
him  they  danee  and  pray ;  in  honour  of 
him,  and  to  appease  his  wrath,  they 
have  their  feaat»,  where  their  god  Is  sup- 
posed to  preside : — thathe  does  pracHcalfy 
preside  there,  no  one  doubts.  Under  the 
inflaenoe  of  drink  they  become  enraged 
M  though  possessed  ;  and,  with  actions 
that  are  frantic,  they  strive  to  procure 
the  devil^s  favour  by  beating  their  heads, 
and  injuring  their  bodies,  till  they  fall, 
one  by  one,  aa  though  lifeless ;  and  thus 
they  rest  satisfied  that  all  is  righu  Such 
a  yoke  is  heavy,  and  such  a  burden  is 
intolerable.  Do  «e  not  need  the  prayers 
of  the  children  of  God,  that  these  poor 
Charibba  may  be  brought  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  ? 

The  first  marriage  for  seven  years 
amongst  the  Charibbs  was  solemnized  on 
the  13ih  of  February  last  in  Charibb- 
Town.  I  hope  that  many  will  follow 
their  example,  and  thus  break  down  a 


great  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  Oot- 
pel.  The  woman,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  since  become  a  member  of  our 
Society,  and  a  humble  seeker  after 
salvation. 

Charibb-Town  is  divided  into  four 
parts  ;  namely,  Man-of- War- Town, 
Stann  or  Stem  Creek,  (where  the  Mis- 
sion-premises are  situate,)  Falmouth- 
Town,  and  Scotch-Town ;  each  of  which 
demands  a  portion  of  the  Missionary *8 
labours,  and,  if  attended  to,  is  sufficient 
to  take  up  a  great  portion  of  his  time. 
This  would  be  attended  with  beneficial, 
with  saving,  results,  to  the  increasing 
of  the  congregation,  and  of  the  number 
of  our  members ;  but,  as  one  of  them 
observed,  '*  No  »ooner  is  the  bush  cut 
down  than  it  is  left,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  it  is  left  to  grow  again.'*  Our 
congregation  in  the  morning  is  good; 
but  in  the  evening  Spanish  custom  pre- 
vails, and  we  have  not  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty.  Snll  it  is  my  determination 
to  continue  working  fur  God  till  He 
shall  have  poured  out  His  Holy  Spirit 
from  on  high. 


ST.  DOMINGO. 

Kxtract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Towler,  dated  Samana, 
Dominican  Republic^  May  8<A,  1850. 


Aa  I  spent  but  a  short  time  in  Samana 
last  year,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give 
a  few  months  to  the  station  in  the 
present  year,  and  have  come  with  my 
fiunily  here  for  that  purpoae.  I  have 
visited  nany  of  the  people  of  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  at  their  bouses,  and 
invited  tbem  to  assist  in  our  services, 
aiul  have  begun  preaching  in  French 
or  Spaoiah  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
Tuesday  evenings.  We  have  abo  a 
Sabbath-achool  for  them  in  the  country, 
in  a  settlement  of  people  of  French  ex- 


traction, conducted  by  a  young  man  of 
our  chuich,  who  understands  the  Creole 
or  patoie  of  the  people  ;  and  who,  after 
school  on  each  ^>unday  afternoon,  reads 
the  Scriptures  In  French,  then  gives 
the  sense,  and  exhorts  in  Creole.  I 
have  commenced  a  Bible  and  ca'echu- 
men  class  here,  as  in  Puerto  Plata ;  and 
have  also  formed  a  Juvenile  Missionary 
Society  in  both  stations,  employing  about 
thirty  young  people  as  Collectors,  on  the 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  BUke,  of 
Harrow. 


JAMAICA. 

EMraei  <^a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  BurreUy  dated  Kinfftton, 

October  ilth,  1850. 


You  have  so  often  heard  of  Jamaicans 
prostrate  condition,  of  the  poverty  of  our 
people,  and  the  falling  off  in  our  nombers 
sod  finances,  that  it  it  not  pleasing  still 
to  tell  the  same  tale  of  woe.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  persuaded,  if  our  state 
was  fully  nnderwtood  by  British  Chris- 
tians, they  would,  with  incressed  libe- 
rality, sustain  your  Missions  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  I  know  that  for  many 
years  this  island  has  been  blest  with 
labourers  aeot  out  and  supported  by  your 
funds ;  but  surely  the  results  have  been 


most  satisfactory  and  glorious.  If  we 
remember  what  Jamaica  was  when  Wes« 
ley  an  Missinnarles  first  landed  on  its 
shores,  and  first  unfurled  the  banner  of 
the  Cross,  and  then  look  at  it  now,  we 
must  thank  God,  and  take  courage.  So 
great  a  change  brought  about  in  so  »hort 
a  period  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel; 
and  the  labours  of  your  Missionaries 
have  largely  contributed  to  make  this 
island  what  it  is.  How  many  thousands 
of  its  inhabitants,  by  their  instrumental- 
ity, have  been  prepared  for  the  bliss  of 
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heaven,  and  will  praise  God  for  ever  that 
they  were  sent  to  these  shores  !  and  how 
many  thousands  more  are  still  walking 
in  the  way  to  Zion  !  Why,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  we  have,  as  you  know,  in  Ja- 
maica alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
full  and  accredited  church-members, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  on 
our  Mission-stations;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  changes  and  reverses  in  their 
temporal  circumstances,  our  people  would 
have  been  as  liberal  as  ever  they  were, 
and  we,  instead  of  telling  of  decline, 
should  have  sounded  the  glad  note  of 
victory  and  triumph.  But  I  don*t  be- 
lieve that  Jamaica  has  fallen  never  to 
rise.  Only  let  her  have  fair  play,  and 
she  shall  yet  rise  and  flourish,  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  of  the  ocean.  If  our 
people  can  only  be  kept  together,  if  your 
missionaries  are  not  withdrawn,  the  peo- 
ple will,  when  recovered  from  their  pre- 
sent distress,  show  that  they  are  still  true 
Wesleyaus;  that  they  only  <<8top  the 
wonted  supplies  *'  because  stem  necessity 
and  extreme  poverty  oblige  them  so  to 
do.  Since  I  came  to  this  Circuit  I  have 
been  grieved  to  find,  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  the  number  of  our  members  de- 
creasing ;  and  all  our  efforts  to  prevent 
this  have  been  unavailing.  Very  few, 
however,  are  expelled  for  flagrant  crimi- 
nality :  it  is  generally  for  neglect.  Many, 
unable  to  appear  respectable,  as  they 
once  did,  stay  at  home  on  the  Lord*B 
day,  and  thus  lose,  by  degrees,  all  con- 
cern about  their  souls ;  others  mistakenly 
stay  from  the  class-meeting,  because  un- 
able to  bring  their  wonted  subscriptions. 
These  and  other  causes  deprive  us  of 
many  members.  Pastoral  visitation  is 
now  of  great  importance ;  but,  in  a  city 
like  Kingston,  where  the  heat  is  so  ex- 
cessive, and  where  we  have  nearly  four 


thousand  members,  and  only  three  resi- 
dent Ministers,  our  time  is  nearly  taken 
up  in  preaching,  renewal  of  tickets,  and 
burying  the  dead.  The  last  of  these 
consumes  much  time,  as  well  as  en- 
dangers our  health,  in  consequence  of  a 
foolish  practice  that  was  introduced 
many  years  ago: — ^the  Minister  heads 
the  funeral  procession,  often  under  a 
burning  sun;  and  thus,  to  please  the 
people,  the  time  which  might  be  spent 
in  visiting  is  wasted,  and  our  health 
endangered. 

You  have  already  heard  that  fifteen 
Jesuits  have  arrived  in  Kingston,  where 
they  have  established  a  College:  in- 
deed, the  emissaries  of  Rome  are  more 
active  than  ever.  Still,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  we  do  not  despair.  We  have  Ood  on 
our  side,  and  the  truth  shall  yet  pre- 
vail. I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
recently  admitted  into  our  Society  one  of 
the  Cooley  emigrants,  who  has  been 
publicly  received  into  the  church  by 
baptism.  I  have  been  greatly  delighted 
to  witness  lately  many  happy  death-bed 
scenes :  many  of  our  people  have  been 
enabled  to  triumph  over  death.  Sevetal 
of  our  most  devoted  Leaders  have  ceased 
to  "  work  and  live."  One  of  them,  a  poor 
man,  named  Williams,  respected  by  all ; 
a  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  always  at 
his  post ;  a  man  of  whom  no  evil  oonld 
be  said,  went  to  bathe,  and  found  a 
watery  grave;  but  sudden  death  was 
sudden  glory,— an  expression  he  often 
used  in  prayer. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  cholera  has 
at  length  reached  our  shores,  and  1  fear 
will  make  awful  ravages.  It  appeared  at 
Port.  Royal,  where  several  have  already 
fallen  victims  to  this  fotal  pestilenoe. 
May  Ood,  in  His  great  mercy,  turn 
aside  His  judgments  I 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Egtraei  cfa  Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  S.  Addp,  dated  Part-de-Grave, 

March  22d,  1850. 


I  AM  happy  to  say  we  have  got 
our  chapel  whitewashed,  painted,  and 
otherwise  improved,  without  incurring 
any  debt.  We  are,  however,  under 
great  obligation  for  this  to  R.  Prowse, 
£«q.,  of  St.  John's,  a  gentleman  who 
some  years  back  resided  here,  and  who 
still  feels  an  attachment  to  the  little  sanc- 
tuary in  which  he  formerly  worshipped. 
He  yejj  generously  made  us  a  present 
of  the  materials  for  the  painting,  &&, 


of  the  chapel,  and  the  labour  was  done 
by  our  friends  gratuitously ; — ^it  was 
pleasing  to  see  with  what  cheerfulness 
both  males  and  females  came  forward, 
"  for  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work.** 
Considerable  efforts  have  also  been  made 
in  Bay-Robert  to  lessen  a  debt  which 
has  been  on  that  chapel  for  many  years : 
the  success  of  our  effort  wiH  gready  de- 
pend on  the  present  sealing- voyage.  On 
the  whole,  I  trust  the  temporal  interests 
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of  thix  Circuit  are  beginning  to  assume 
a  more  imTonrable  upect.  In  turning  to 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  Circuit,  your 
Missionary  has  had  pleasing  evidence 
that  his  labours  have  not  been  in  vain  ; 
— acTeral  have  given  themselves  to  the 
Lord  and  to  His  diurch,  according  to 
His  wilL  A  men*s  dass  has  been  com- 
menced here,  which  promises  to  be  a 
blessing;  the  other  classes  have  been 
r^nlarlj  met,  and  there  is  an  improved 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace ;  the 
prajer-meetings  have  been  well  attended : 
oar  people  also  show  a  love  to  the  house 
of  Gk>d,  and  listen  with  deep  seriousness 
to  the  word  preached.  O  that  it  maj 
prove  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  all  who  hear  it  I  In  the  Bay-Robert 
part  of  the  Circuit  we  have  been   fa- 


voured with  several  instances  of  sound 
conversion.  We  have  here  a  simple, 
lively,  zealous  people,  who  enjoy  much 
of  the  power  of  godliness:  the  major 
part  are  poor  in  this  world,  but  possessed 
of  the  true  riches ;  and  even  out  of  their 
worldly  poverty  they  do,  I  believe, 
their  utmost  towards  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  among  them.  The  public  ser- 
vices have  generally  been  favoured  with 
the  Divine  presence,  and  have  been  as 
wells  of  salvation  to  many  thirsty  souls. 
Several  other  places  have  been  visited  in 
the  course  of  the  year  by  your  Mission- 
ary, in  all  of  which  the  people  appear 
anxious  for  the  word  of  life.  Our  Sun- 
day-schools, and  also  the  Wesleyan 
day-school,  are  in  a  state  of  increasing 
efficiency. 


Ejtiraet  of  a  Letter  frwn  the  Rev,  WUiiam  E.  Shenatene^  dated  Harbour'Gracey 

July  iblhy  1850. 


Iv  mj  last  communication,  informing 
you  of  the  destruction  of  our  chapel  by 
fire,  I  mentioned  our  intention  of  peti- 
tioning the  Legislature  for  aid  to  erect 
another  place  of  worship.  This  has  been 
done;  and  His  Excellency,  Sir  John 
Gsspard  Le  Merchant,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  endorse  the  application  for 
£200  sterling,  which  sum  has  been  grant- 
ed by  the  Government  of  the  colony. 

I  vraited  the  other  day  upon  the  honse 
of  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Sons ;  and  they 
most  readilj  and  handsomely  gave  me  a 
donation  of  £50.  Our  subsaiption-list 
has  upon  it  somewhere  about  £600; 
and  the  Mends  in  St.  John's  will  also 
give  ns  some  aid.  The  frame  of  our 
new  chapel  is  up,  and  the  roof  will  be 
on  in  a  few  days. 

Attached  to  the  chapel  will  be  a 
nMMn,  twenty- six  feet  long,  eighteen 
wide,  for  the  conducting  of  our  Sabbath- 
school  ;  the  building  will  be  a  substan- 
tial one,  and  handsome  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  windows  will  be  of  the  Gothic 
kind.  I  will  endeavour  to  furnish  you 
with  a  sketch  of  it  when  all  is  com- 
pleted. Materials  for  building  are 
higher  in  this  island  than  in  the  pro- 
vinces;  and  labour  is  also  expensive. 


We  shall  endeavour  to  economise  our 
means,  and  accomplish  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Our  congregations  are  large,  and 
attentive  to  the  preached  word.  Our 
Sabbath-school  is  in  operation,  and 
questionless  good  is  done;  but,  alas, 
how  little,  compared  with  what  is 
desirable!  The  unsettled  condition  of 
our  people,  they  being  so  much  from 
home  ;  so  many  of  them,  at  one  time,  at 
the  Labrador,  at  another  at  the  seal- 
fishery  ;  this,  and  all  the  accompanying 
evils,  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  spiritual  advancement,  which  all 
our  care,  in  too  many  instances,  fiuls  to 
counteract. 

We  have  had  a  very  trying  spring ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  an  iceberg  rears  its 
head  in  sight  of  our  Mission-house.  I 
am  sorry  that  complaints  are  being  made 
of  the  shore-fishery.  The  potatoes  are 
largely  planted  this  year,  and  at  present 
promise  well.  The  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness which  I  have  witnessed  in  this 
island  will  never  be  obliterated  from  my 
memory. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 

"  Labour  on  at  Ood'a  command. 

And  offer  all  my  works  to  Him." 


NOVA-SCOTIA. 

Bjrtraet  of  a  Letter  /rem  the  Rev,  Ephraim  Evans,  dated  Halxfaxy 

March  ^Uy  I860. 


It  affords  me  most  unfeigned  delight, 
and  exdtes  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God,  to  be  enabled  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee, that,  amidst  the  painful  excite- 
menu  of  these  times,  the  work  of  salvation 
i«  roost  encouragingly  progressing  in  va- 


rious parts  of  this  District,  and  that 
our  Missions  are  in  a  highly  promising 
and  improving  state,  both  in  their  spirit- 
ual and  financial  departments. 

Our  schedule  at  the  March  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  Halifax  Circuit  exhibits 
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an  increase  of  about  forty  members,  not- 
witbsrandiog  considerable  losses  by  emi« 
gration.  The  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity and  privilege  of  entire  sanctific»- 
tion  has  been  prominently  presented  in 
pulpit  ministrations,  and  in  the  dashes, 
and  the  attention  of  our  membership 
much  drawn  to  it.  By  the  blessing  of 
Ood,  several  of  our  Leaders,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  our  members,  are 
bearing  a  consistent  and  scriptural  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine 
by  a  profession  of  the  enjoyment  of 
'<  perfect  love.**  Many  others  are  ear- 
nestly seeking  this  pearl  of  great  price. 
To  Ood  alone  be  the  glory  !  Our  late 
Missionary  Anniversary  services  were 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and  pro- 
ductive, and  an  impression  was  made 
which  I  am  persuaded  will  tell  bene- 
ficially upon  the  work  of  Christian  ex- 
teniiion. 

Liverpool  Circuity  which  for  some  time 
past  had  not  been  as  flouriMhing  as  at 
■ome  former  periods,  has  been  recently 
favoured  with  a  special  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  town,  and  at  Hunt^s 
Point,  a  very  gracious  influence  has  been 
felt,  and  considerable  accessions  made  to 
our  Society.  At  my  last  advices,  the 
work  of  conversion  was  spreading^  and 
the  Missionary  was  much  encouraged. 
I  expect  shortly  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
more  particular  statement. 

Wallace  Circuit  has  been  similarly 
favoured  during  the  present,  as  well  as 
the  past  year.  The  persons  benefited  by 
the  revivals  of  last  year,  generally 
*< stand  fast  in  the  Lord;*'  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  Missionary  are  still  attended 
with  special  blensing  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  the  establishment  of  be- 
lievers. A  new  chapel  has  been  opened, 
and  another  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Truro  and  River-John  Circuit   also 


presents  the  same  causes  for  thanksgiving 
to  God.  The  labours  of  the  Missionary, 
the  Rev.  James  Narraway,  have  been 
proHccuted  amidst  much  opposition,  with 
indefatigable  and  almost  self-consuming 
seal,  and  they  have  been  crowned  with 
great  success.  Several  new  places  have 
been  entered,  and  the  truths  of  the 
Oospel  explained  and  enforced  with 
simplicity,  ardour,  and  effect.  At 
New -Annan,  visited  by  request,  a  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion  has  taken  place. 
About  fifty  members,  I  believe,  are  now 
under  pastoral  charge,  converted  from 
sin  to  righteousness,  at  that  settlement 
and  vicinity.  Steps  are  in  progress  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  accomplished  without  any 
embarrassing  debt. 

Lunenburg  Ctrcui/.— .The  Missionary 
writes : — '<  The  Circuit  is  in  a  state  of 
general  prosperity,  and  special  tokens  of 
good  present  themselves  in  some  parts  of 
it.  Arrangements  are  in  progresa  fur 
building  a  chapel  in  New-Germany.  A 
Baptist  friend  has  given  half  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and 
deeded  it  on  the  Model  Connexional 
plan.  The  dimensions  will  be  thirty  by 
forty  feet,  Gothic  style,  with  tower,  built 
to  admit  galleries  when  required.  The 
materials  and  workmanship  are  to  far 
pledged,  that  our  only  cash  outlay  will 
be  for  window-frames,  sashes,  and  glass, 
with  paint  and  oil ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  1  expect  to  obtain  by  the  aub- 
scriptions  of  friends.*' 

From  Horton  and  Comwallis,  New- 
port and  Maitland,  and  Amherst  Cir- 
cuits, as  albo  from  Charlo'  te-town,  I  learn 
that  the  work  of  God  is  prospering  in 
the  hands  of  His  servants ;  and  1  antici- 
pate, upon  the  whole,  an  improved  sute  of 
the  District  generally  at  our  approaching 
District-  Meeting. 


NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


CALAMITOUS  FIRE   AT   FREDERIC  fON. 

Extract  qfa  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Richard  Knight^  dated  St,  Johti^tf 

November  12/A,  1860. 


I  AM  sorry  to  be  the  agent  of  commu- 
nicating to  you  the  painful  news  which 
reached  me  from  Fredericton  this  morn- 
ing. The  city  has  been  visited  with  an 
awful  fire.  Among  the  buildings  con- 
sumed, are  our  large  and  commodious 
chapel,  and  a  Mission-house  for  which 
the  Trustees  paid,  some  few  months 
since,  the  sum  of  £450.  On  the  chapel 
there  is  the  sum  of  £600  insured.  The 
house  having  been  recently  purchased,  I 


cannot  say  if  anything  is  insured,  or 
otherwise,  on  that  property.  I  hope  the 
Trustees  have  been  sufficitndy  prudent 
to  do  BO.  And  what  makes  the  case 
more  calamitous  is,  so  many  of  our  prin- 
cipal friends  have  been  buint  out :  this, 
for  our  cauiie,  is  a  heavy  stroke  indeed. 
1  must  proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  the  scene  of  this  disastrous  providence. 
I  have  not  received  any  particulars,  as 
yet,  from  Mr.  Temple.     The  beautiful 
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nrgaa,  in  tbe  providing  of  which  Bin. 
Alder  took  sun  active  part,  haa  been 
aaved  :  mi  that  there  waa  intared  the 
■am  of  jCiOO;  lo  that,  though  it  it 
doubileaa  damaged  in  the  removal,  it  will 
be  repaired  by  the  onderwriten.  Their 
fioe-tooed  bell  is  a  tilent  melted  maaa. 
The  furniture  of  the  JUiaaion-houie  has 
been  aaved,  and  the  windows  of  the 
chapel,  and  some  other  things  in  part. 
Rumour  aajs,  that  from  one  hundroi  to 


one  hundred   and  fifty  buildings  have 
been  consumed. 

On  my  return,  I  shall  be  able  to  lay 
before  >ou  the  circumstances  of  this 
awful  providence  more  particularly.  The 
fire  originated,  it  is  said,  in  a  bam  not 
far  from  our  Mi»sion*premites,  and  broke 
out  about  mid-day.  Out  only  trust  in, 
that  Ood  will  open  up  our  way  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  our  large  congregation 
again  to  worship  in. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


AucKLAXD,  New.Zeai.akd. — You 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Seminary 
for  our  Misaionaries*  children  is  doing 
well  under  Mr.  Fletcher:  we  are  much 
pleaaed  with  him  as  a  very  suitable  man 
for  the  position,  and  he  appears  happy 
in  hla  work.  During  the  year  there  haa 
been  a  good  work  among  the  children : 
several  of  them  have  professed  to  find 
peace  with  Ood.  For  Mr.  Marsden*s 
valuable  present  of  a  patent  washing  ma- 
chine, for  the  use  of  the  school,  we  are 
very  thankfuL  We  need  many  articles, 
for  domestic  and  school  purposes,  not  to 
be  got  here  but  at  great  cost,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  some  of  our  friends  at  home 
could  easily  supply  if  they  had  a  gentle 
hint  on  the  subject.  The  Native  Insti- 
ttt4ion  at  the  Three  Kings  is  also  pro- 
miaing  to  be  very  useful.  Mr.  Reid  is 
a  very  efficient  man,  and,  under  his  able 
management,  I  expect  great  things.  He 
haa  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soub  under  his  care.  To  Governor  Grey 
we  are  highly  indebted  :  he  has  supplied 
ns  with  funds  for  building,  and  much 
asaisted  in  tbe  support  of  the  Institution 


during  tbe  last  two  years.  He  frequently 
visits  it,  snd  evidently  feels  a  lively  inter- 
est in  its  welfare.  He  is  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  aborigines,  and  always  willing  to 
promote  their  civilisation  to  tbe  best  of  his 
ability.  The  means  he  hss  adopted  for 
providing  education  for  the  natives,  or 
rather  assisting  the  Missionary  Societies 
in  that  work,  do  not  please  some ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  a  wise  measure.  He  de- 
serves both  your  thanks  and  ours. — Rev. 
Thomas  Buddie,  Auoklandj  Kew^Zea* 
land,  July  Mth^  I860. 

Grauaii*8-Towk. — Allow  me  again 
to  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  Africa.  A 
vast  field  remains  to  be  cultivated.  O 
for  more  Missionaries!  O  that  you 
had  the  means  to  multiply  Gospel  la- 
bourers in  this  land  !  The  Heathen  are 
perishing  for  "lack  of  knowledge;"  yet 
they  are  bought  with  blood  Divine* 
But  "how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and 
how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be 

sent  ?  " Rev.  George  Smith,  Graham' t" 

Town,  October  12M,  1849. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  MISSIONARIES  WUO  HAVE 

RECENTLY  SAILED. 

Tbe  late  severe  stonns  at  sea  have  necessarilj  excited  much 
anxietj  among  tbe  friends  of  Missions  respecting  the  various  beloved 
brethren  who  have  just  left  our  shores,  on  their  waj  to  their 
respectiye  destinations.  We  rejoice  to  state  that  nothing  has  yet 
1>een  beard  of  them,  but  what  is  calculated  to  call  forth  devout 
thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  on  their  behalf;  although  several  of 
them  hare  been  called  tu  experience  much  temporary  inconvenience, 
and  many  trials  of  their  faith  and  patience.  '*  Prayer  without 
ceasing  "  ought  still  to  be  offered  to  the  God  of  Providence,  that  the 
good  hand  of  their  God  may  be  upon  them  for  good,  and  conduct 
them  in  safety  to  their  desired  havens.  This  is  obviously  one  of 
those  sacred  duties  which  the  people  of  God  at  home  justly  owe  to 
those  servants  of  Christ  who  are  called  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
foreign   travel   and  labour.     We  copy  from   "The   Watchman"  of 
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December  4th,  a  paragraph  containing  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  llev.  William  Moister,  now  on  his  way  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  ship  "  Emperor,*'  by  which  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Moister  and  Thomas  em- 
barked for  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope, 
having  passed  the  Isle  of  M''ight  on  Sa- 
turday, 23d  of  November,  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  gale  the  following  morning. 
Mr.  Moister  says, — *^  The  storm  lasted 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  inter« 
mission,  and  our  ship  was  driven  up  the 
Channel  again  as  far  as  Beachy-Head. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  sea 
was  breaking  over  our  vessel  with  fear- 
ful violence,  and  considerable  apprehen- 
sions were  excited  as  to  our  personal 
safety.  The  passengers  collected  in  the 
main  cabin,  and  requested  us  to  unite  in 
prayer  to  God  for  deliverance ;  which  we 
did  several  times,  in  humble  confidence 
that  the  Lord  would  interpose  in  our 
behalf.  I  trust  the  Influence  of  these 
exercises  and  of  this  yisitation  will  be 
felt  after  many  days.  The  tempest  ul- 
timately abated ;  but  not  without  some 
damage  to  the  ship.     Our  rudder-wheel 


was  dashed  to  pieces,  three  sails  were 
torn  to  ribands,  several  articles  were 
washed  overboard,  and  a  quantity  of 
live  stock  was  lost.  One  man  fell 
from  the  fore-top,  but  was  caught  by 
the  rigging :  several  other  men  were 
bruised.  We  have  six  hands  laid  up. 
Although  almost  worn  out  with  anxion<« 
watching  and  tossing,  our  courage  and 
spirits  remain  unaffected.  We  hope  to 
proceed  in  a  few  days,  and  to  have  a 
propitious  voyage,  after  all.  *  Brethren, 
pray  for  us.' — West  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  November  2Sth,  1860."  The 
"  Emperor  "  resumed  her  voyage  for  the 
Cape,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
30th  November.  The  "  Prima  Donna,** 
[having  on  board  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Oar- 
diner  and  Richards,]  for  Cape-Coast, 
sailed  from  Torbay,  on  Tuesday,  the 
26th;  the  Missionaries  having  been 
hospitably  entertained  and  refreshed,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchward, 
Torquay. 


DEATHS. 


It  is  our  painful  dutj  to  record  the  removal  bj  death  of  Mrs. 
M'Leod,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  M'Leod,  of  Halifax, 
Nova-Scotia,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1850;  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Waymouth,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Waymouth,  of  St. 
Martin's,  West  Indies,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1850; — both  happy 
in  the  Lord. 

FOREIGN  ARRIVALS. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Rippon  arrived  at  Point-de-Galle,  in  Ceylon,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1850.  In  a  letter,  dated  October  16th,  he 
states,  that  he  hoped  to  begin  to  preach  in  Portuguese  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday ;  that  their  prospects  are  cheering ;  and  that  a  candidate 
for  baptism,  a  native  youth,  ''has  written  a  long  paper,  creditable 
alike  to  his  intellect  and  to  his  heart,  stilting  his  reasons  for  renounc- 
ing Buddhism,  and  embracing  Christianity." 

MISSIONARY  SERVICE. 

Messrs.  Gregory,  Clegg,  Cannell,  and  Rotherham,  were  publicly 
recognised  as  Missionary  probationers,  intended  for  the  West  Indies, 
in  the  New  Chapel,  St.  John  s  Square,  Clerkenwell,  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 6th. — Dr.  Alder  introduced  the  young  brethren,  and  addressed 
the  congregation ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hargreaves  suitably  addressed  the 
Missionaries;  and  the  Rev.  John  Hebb  concluded  these  hallowed 
exercises  by  solemn  prayer. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  SARAH  HILL, 

OF   LITERPOOL: 

WITH    KXTRACT8    FROM    HER   CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  HANNAH. 

(Concluded  from  page  1  /.) 

*'Decemb£R  251b,  1832,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Budgelt, — to 
vbom,  also,  the  two  following  extracts  are  addressed, — "  This  is  the 
day  on  which  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  Immanuel.  O  that 
He  may  be  afresh  and  fully  formed  in  our  hearts !  And  may  they  be 
opened  to  receive  all  the  precious  benefits  which  He  came  to  insure  to 
His  people  !  I  was  led  into  very  solemn  meditation  on  His  wondrous 
Io?e  in  submitting  to  become  incarnate  for  our  salvation.  This 
mysterious  act,  and  all  His  subsequent  sufiferings  from  the  manger  to 
the  crosa,  passing  in  review  before  me,  filled  my  soul  with  astonish- 
ment, and  humble  gratitude,  and  love ;  so  that  I  seemed  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  love  wherewith  He  hath  loved  us,  the 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height  of  which  He  only  knows.  It  is 
indeed  a  mystery  which  angels  strive  in  vain  to  know.  Eternity 
alone  can  unravel  it.  What  scenes  lie  before  us !  scenes  which  will 
open  upon  our  delighted  minds  when  we  escape  from  the  clay  tene- 
ment, and  enter  into  life.  Blessed  be  God  for  a  hope  blooming  with 
immortality !  This  supports  me  under  the  pressure  of  many  infirmi- 
ties, and  lifts  my  fainting  spirit  up. 

"  December  17th,  1833."  Having  mentioned  an  affliction  which 
she  had  recently  been  called  to  endure,  she  proceeds, — "  My  heavenly 
Father  and  kind  Physician  has  seen  it  necessary  for  my  spiritual 
health  to  administer  this  wholesome  discipline.  With  filial  awe  I 
adore  the  hand  that  has  so  wisely,  so  graciously,  '  chastened  me  for 
my  profit  ;*  for  such,  I  trust,  will  be  the  happy  result, — that  my 
mind  will  be  so  strengthened,  and  every  grace  of  His  blessed  Spirit  so 
invigorated,  that  I  may  Ibqre  than  ever  prove  that  '  He  doeth  all 
things  well,'  and  fills  tny  soul  with  ripe  millennial  fruit,  such  as  shall 
be  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  great  name.  He  has  favoured  me 
with  seasons  of  sweet  refreshment  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  when  pain  has  prevailed  over  my  weak  flesh. — 0,  it  is  sweet  to 
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work  for  God ;  and  even  to  be  laid  aside,  if  for  His  glory,  is  also 
sweet.  What  is  hearen  bat  to  liye  in  His  will,  and  to  do  His  plea- 
sure? 

"January  10th,  1834.  0,  how  good  is  the  God  we  adore!  He 
is  indeed  '  our  faithful,  unchangeable  Friend.'  As  we  cannot  fathoni 
the  depth  of  His  wisdom,  neither  can  we  exhaust  the  fountain  of 
His  goodness  and  Ioyc, — a  fountain  that  \b  ever  flowing,  yet  CTer 
full.  '  Its  streams  the  whole  creation  reach.'  Blessed  be  His 
name,  it  hath  come  to  you  and  me.  May  we  drink  deep  and  deeper 
yet,  till  we  are  filled  unutterably  full  I  My  soul  has  been  sweetly 
kept  in  peace.  I  have  had  seasons  of  '  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,'  by  which  my  spiritual  life  has  been  supported,  though  I 
have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  outward  means  of  grace.  My  heart 
is  constantly  drawn  heavenward,  and  sighs  for  closer  communion, 
but  does  not  attain  to  it.  I  want  more  ardour  in  devotion.  Then 
I  should  more  fully  realise  the  precious  promises  which,  I  know,  are 
left  upon  record  for  my  encouragement,  that  the  blessed  work  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  perfected  in  my  soul.  I  hope  I  shall  arise  and  shake 
myself  from  the  dust,  and  call  more  fervently  on  His  blessed  name,  and 
be  putting  on  my  beautiful  garments.  I  long  for  holiness  in  all  its 
heights  and  depths,  that  I  may  be  ready  for  my  future  home, — that 
holy  place,  where  all  are  like  Him  who  is  '  glorious  in  holiness.' — 0 
it  is  sweet  to  live  in  the  element  of  love,  and  for  its  emanations  to 
reach  to  all  around  I  May  my  cold  heart  be  filled  with  the  sacred 
fire  till  all  its  dross  is  purged  away  I  " 

'<  April  19th,  1834,"— she  writes  to  Miss  Howard,  of  Sunning-Hill, 
near  Bolton, — ''  The  reserve  you  complain  of,  my  dear  girl,  is  very 
painful,  and  must  be  corrected  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  a  fruit  of 
our  fallen  nature,  of  which  the  adversary  of  our  souls  takes  advan- 
tage to  hinder  us  in  our  Christian  course.  He  would  not  have  us 
'confess  our  faults  one  to  another,'  because  he  knows  many  snares 
would  be  broken  by  free  communication  with  Christian  friends.  By 
steadily  resisting  him  we  overcome  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
encouraged  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the 
Divine  life.  You  say  you  do  not  clearly  discern  what  your  spiritual 
state  is.  Pray  that  Divine  light  may  shine  upon  your  mind.  You 
will  then  see  that  the  Lord  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you.  He  has 
convinced  you  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  robe  of  righteousness 
with  which  our  first  parents  were  clad  before  the  fall,  and  that,  of 
course,  you  stand  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Had  He  not  in 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  devised  a  plan  of  reconciliation  to  His 
offended  justice,  ijre  must  without  doubt  have  perished  everlastingly 
from  His  presence,  and  the  glory  of  His  majesty.  He  has  provided  a 
Saviour  for  lost  man.  But  have  we  received  Him  as  such?  Have 
we  cast  the  whole  weight  of  our  guilty  souls  upon  Him  ?  Have  our 
hearts  cordially  embraced  Him  as  '  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand,' 
and  the  '  altogether  lovely  7 '  Have  we  felt  our  entire  need  of  Him 
as  an  atoning  Sacrifice,  and  an  Intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ? 
And  are  we  able  to  say,  wi^U  Thomas,  'My  Lord  and  my  God?' 
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This,  mj  dearest  Sarah,  is  the  liberty  ioto  wliieh  you  are  called ;  nor 
oiiist  yoQ  rest  without  it.  Cry  unto  Him  incessantly  for  that  faith 
which  will  make  you  victorious  over  all  the  reaaonings  of  your  own 
mind,  and  all  the  base  insinuations  of  your  great  enemy,  who  would 
not  have  you  enter  into  the  fold,  but  would  make  you  beliere  that 
there  is  a  lion  in  the  way, — ^such  as  that  '  it  would  be  presumption  in 
one  so  young  as  you  to  expect  to  be  so  blest  and  so  happy/  Various 
other  things  he  will  suggest  to  discourage  you.  But  whatever  tends 
that  way  comes  from  beneath ;  not  from  the  '  Father  of  lights,'  but 
from  the  father  of  lies,  who  would  not  that  any  should  he  saved. 
But  God  would  have  all  to  be  saved  ;  and  He  wiU  save  all  those  who 
come  to  Him,  humbly  confessing  their  own  helplessness,  and  believing 
that  Cbriat  is  now  both  able  and  willing  to  blot  out  all  their  sins 
for  Hia  own  name's  sake,  and  to  adopt  them  into  His  favour  and 
family.  If  we  look  at  the  sufferings  of  our  blessed  Lord  even  from 
the  cradle  to  the  cross,  we  cannot  but  see  that  they  are  infinitely 
meritorious,  and  that  therefore  our  sins,  however  heinous,  are  folly 
atoned  for.  If  you  say  that  you  cannot  believe  with  that  faith 
which  hrings  peace  into  your  soul,  I  answer,  Ask  it  of  God.  It  is 
Ilis  gift.  But  you  must  exercise  it  in  believing  His  word.  If  He 
says,  'Go  in  peace,'  'Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  all  forgiven,' 
you  most  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  His  word,  which  '  is  truth  and 
no  lie,'  and  you  must  abide  believing,  and  seeking  power  from  above 
so  to  do.  Thus  will  you  overcome  the  wicked  one,  and  with  the 
shield  of  your  faith  you  will  quench  all  his  fiery  darts,  and  give  glory 
to  God  and  the  Lamb." 

To  the  same  friend  the  subjoined  communications  were  made  : — 
*'  May  27th,  1834.  I  take  np  my  pen  to  inquire  how  it  is  now 
with  yonr  soul,  and  to  endeavour  to  stir  up  your  pure  and  upright 
mind  to  diligence  in  running  your  Christian  course :  for,  you  are  not 
to  stand  still,  much  less  are  you  to  look  back  with  any  lingering 
desire  after  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world,  which  is  passing 
away,  and  on  which  is  legibly  inscribed,  '  All  is  vanity.'  I  believe 
you  are  in  search  of  the  supreme  Good,  and  that  you  are  found  daily 
at  the  feet  of  your  great  Prophet,  to  be  taught  of  Him  more  perfectly 
the  way  of  life.  I  would  have  you  to  dig  deep,  and  lay  your  founda- 
tion sure ;  you  will  not  then  be  soon  moved  from  it,  or  shaken  with 
any  wind  of  other  doctrine  which  the  conning  craftiness  of  Satan 
may  soggeat.  I  see,  from  your  letters,  that  you  are  convinced  of  the 
utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  of  our  entire  insufficiency  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  meriting  favour  from  God.  You  are  con- 
vinoed  that  you  are  a  nnner,  and  that  your  only  hope  of  salvation  is 
through  the  meritorious  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  fulfilled 
the  law  in  your  behalf,  and  satisfied  the  demands  of  Divine  justice, 
But  have  you  ao  believed  these  important  doctrines  as  to  be  made 
hee,  and  now  to  feel  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  your  heart,  enabling 
yoa  to  aay,  *  Abba,  Father? '  I  think  you  have  gone  thus  far ;  and  I 
would  exhort  and  encourage  you  to  hold  fast  this  beginning  of  your 
'eonfidenee'  which  'hath  great  recompense  of  reward,'  and,  rather 
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than  give  it  up,  to  say,  *  Help  Thou  mine  unbelief.  Give  me,  O  my 
Father,  Thy  Spirit's  testimony  in  my  heart,  that  I  may  rejoice  in  Thy 
salvation.'  Satan  will  probably  suggest  to  your  mind  that  yon  are 
presumptuous,  or  are  deceiving  yourself;  and  so  he  will  strive  to 
buffet  yoa  out  of  your  confidence,  and  draw  you  into  reasonings  with 
himself.  But  you  must  flee  to  your  stronghold,  and  lift  up  your 
heart  to  God  to  shine  upon  His  own  work,  and  show  you  precisely 
where  you  stand. — But  if,  on  mature  and  serious  self-examination, 
you  have  reason  to  conclude  that  you  have  not  so  believed  in  Christ, 
not  so  fully  cast  your  soul  upon  the  merit  of  His  sacrifice,  now 
endeavour  to  do  so:  now  cast  yourself,  with  all  your  sins,  on  the 
atoning  blood.  Time  with  Him  is  nothing, — place  is  nothing.  He 
calls  only  for  the  act  of  faith  on  your  part.  He  beholds,  well- 
pleased,  the  gracious  bleeding  Sacrifice ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
Sacrifice  hears  and  accepts  the  poor,  guilty,  self-condemned  sinner 
who  flees  for  refuge  to  that  only  hope  set  before  him  in  the  Gospel. 
Believe  now,  my  dear  Sarah,  and  you  shall  enter  in  by  that  door 
which  is  ever  open,  and  which  no  man  can  shut.  Here  you  will  find 
solid  footing ;  for  it  is  the  '  Rock  of  ages.'  You  will  no  longer  be 
entangled  in  the  mire  of  vain  reasonings  on  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing your  sins  forgiven,  or  groundless  fears  of  Satan's  suggesting  to 
harass  and  perplex  your  mind ;  for  you  will  know  that  He  hath 
removed  your  sins  from  you  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  and 
that  they  are  become  as  a  stone  that  is  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
This  faith  brings  peace  and  joy  into  the  mind,  in  the  place  of  fears 
and  condemnation ;  and  while  we  retain  our  eonfidence  we  shall  go 
on  comfortably,  because  we  know  our  God  is  reconciled  to  us  through 
His  dear  Son.  We  must  not  expect  to  be  free  from  temptation,  but 
we  must  keep  our  faith  in  exercise  ;  for  it  is  by  faith  we  live, — as  the 
Scripture  saith,  '  The  just '  (that  is,  the  justified,  the  pardoned) 
'  shidl  live  by  faith.'  There  are  two  grand  doctrines  held  out  to  us 
in  Scripture, — the  doctrine  of  justification  and  the  doctrine  of  sancti- 
fication.  These  are  inimitably  defined  by  Mr.  Wesiey  in  his  Sermons 
and  other  writings  on  doctrinal  points,  which  you  will  do  well  to 
read  with  prayer ;  for  it  is  well  for  the  understanding  to  be  informed 
and  established  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  for  the 
heart  to  be  established  with  grace.  These  two  things,  united,  form 
the  Christian  character.  We  are  very  apt  to  confound  them,  and  to 
think,  in  the  beginning  of  our  awakening  and  conviction,  that  we 
must  be  made  holy  before  we  can  be  accepted  of  God.  Whereas 
the  very  contrary  is  the  real  case.  We  must  come  as  guilty  sinners 
to  God  for  pardon  for  Christ's  sake,  and  be  willing  to  be  accepted  on 
His  own  terms ;  and  it  is  when  we  have  received  this  great  blessing 
that  the  work  of  holiness  begins,  and  is  through  life  a  progressive 
work,  a  being  changed  into  His  image  from  glory  to  glory.  So,  '  the 
earth  bringeth  forth  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  MX 
com  in  the  ear;' — by  which  the  states  of  the  babe  in  Christ,  the 
young  man,  and  the  mature  Christian,  are  illustrated  by  oar  Lord. 
'*  March  dlst,  1835.     You  say  you  wish  you  could  feel  something 
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on  which  to  ilx  your  wandering  thongbts.  Fix  them,  my  dear,  on 
Christ,  bleeding;,  dying  for  yon,  rising,  ascending,  and  interceding  for 
JOQ,  'poaring  His  all-availing  prayer:'  and  let  the  sight  of  a  dying 
Sinoor  subdue  your  heart.  What  conld  He  do  more  to  rescne  yon 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  unbelief  7  And  will  yon  not  take  the 
blessing  from  above,  so  dearly  purchased,  and  so  freely  offered  ?  Do 
not  hastily  turn  away  your  eyes  from  the  mournful  scene  at  Calvary. 
CoQtinue  deeply  to  contemplate  it,  till  yon  are  able  to  claim  the  bene- 
fit. Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  will  find  repose, — ^sweet,  perma- 
fient  repose. — Again  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  make  the  Bible 
more  and  more  your  study, — ^with  the  standard  books  of  the  Method- 
ists.— ^Religion  is  the  grand  thing :  it  is  rebinding  us  to  God  our 
Centre  ;  and  till  that  is  done,  nothing  is  sweet,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report,  as  it  will  afterwards  be. 

"  May  28th,  1835.     I  cannot  but  rejoice  on  your  account ;  and  I 
praise  our  adorable  Lord  that  He  does  give  you  enlarged  views  of  the 
value  and  exceeding  preciousness  of  Himself,  and  of  the  salvation 
purchased  by  Him  for  our  needy  souls.     By  this  you  will  be  greatly 
encouraged  to  follow  on  to  apprehend  the  unsearchable  riches  of  grace. 
I  doubt  not  that  the  seed  sown  in  your  heart  does  grow  and  increase 
daily,  though  perhaps  you  may  not  be  so  conscious  of  it  yourself.     It 
is  striking  a  deeper  root  downward,  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to 
maintain  a  more  unshaken  faith  in  the  promises,  and  thereby  over- 
come the  temptations  and  wiles  of  the  great  adversary.     As  your 
knowledge  of  God  increases,  so  will  your  love  to  Him  abound  yet 
more  and  more.     This  knowledge  and  love  influence  you  to  devote 
your  heart  and  life  to  His  service.     He  has  given  you  to  see  the 
▼anity  of  earth  and  all  sublunary  enjoyments,  in  comparison  of  the 
essential  blessedness  of  the  things  that  are  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  or  by 
reason's  glimmering  ray ;  and  He  does  and  will  enable  you  to  fix  your 
affections  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.     You  have  already  enjoyed 
more  heartfelt  pleasure  in  communing  with  Him,  and  pouring  out 
your  heart  before  Him,    than   all  earth's  treasures  can  afford. — In 
erery  ordinance  of  religion,  and  in  every  Christian  duty,  whether  of 
devotion  or  charity,   feel  your  entire  dependence  upon   Christ  for 
acceptance ;  and  seek  that  you  may  continually  experience  the  import- 
ance and  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  atonement  and  sprinkling  for  the 
justification  of  your  person,  the  sanctification  of  your  nature,  and  the 
acceptance  of  your   offerings. — Remember  always,  my  dear   Sarah, 
that    the  work  of  grace  is  progressive,  and  is   carried   on   by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlightening,  convincing,  and  strengthen- 
ing ns  to  apprehend  fresh  degrees  of  it  from  day  to  day.     Therefore 
you  are  not  to  be  discouraged  at  any  difficulty  you  meet  with  in  the 
way.     But  fly  continually  from  self  to  Jesus.     Abide  in  Him  as  your 
strong-hold ;  and  He  will  keep  you. — What  you  suffer  most  from  is 
— looking  at  yourself  and  your  '  often  infirmities.'     But  you  must 
make  constant  apphcation  to  the  blood  of  the  Covenant,  and  plunge 
by  faith  into    the  crimson  tide:  so  shall  you  rise  renewed  in   the 
Divine  image,  and  be  replenished  with  love  Divine.     Embrace  Christ 
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in  all  His  offices ;  contemplate  much  the  characters  in  which  He 
stands  related  to  us,  and  you  will  find  in  Him  all  you  want.  He  will 
he  your  all  and  in  all,  and  your  soul  wiU  find  sweet  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  His  omnipotence." 

"June  20th,  1837,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eden, — **My 
dear  children  will  have  thought  me  unmindful  of  them,  which  is  not 
in  reality  the  case.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  at  morning  and 
evening,  yes,  and  at  noon-time  of  day,  bring  you  both  in  the  arms  of 
faith  and  love  to  the  footstool  of  that  throne  on  which  our  glorious 
Lord  sits  waiting  to  bestow  some  spiritual,  heavenly  blessing  on  us 
His  unworthy  creatures.  And,  certainly.  He  will  not  send  us  empty 
away.  He  says,  by  His  blessed  word,  '  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I 
will  fill  it.'  'The  hungry'  He  replenishes  'with  good  things  ;*  *the 
rich  '  only  He  sends  '  empty  away.'  O  let  us  be  sure  we  go  hungry 
for  the  bread  of  life,  and  thirsty  for  the  water  of  salvation.  Then 
will  He  give  us  to  drink  of  that  stream  which  flows  from  the  throne» 
and  quenches  all  d|^8tre  for  drops  of  finite*  happiness.  May  we 
ardently  pant  after  this  blessedness,  and  by  faith  realne  its  fulness 
every  day!  There  are  heights,  and  depths,  and  lengths,  and 
breadths,  yet  unmeasured  and  unfathomed  by  us — ^by  reason  of  our 
slothfulness  and  grovelling  nature.  Let  us  arise,  and  shake  ourselves 
from  the  dust,  and  be  putting  on  our  beautiful  garments,  fearing  lest- 
the  promise  left  on  record  for  our  benefit  should  be  sMghted,  and  we 
come  short  of  the  blessedness  intended  for  us  by  our  most  bountiful 
Benefactor,  our  indulgent  God  and  Saviour. — 0  let  us  be  on  our 
guard  \  We  are  perhaps  most  in  danger  when  we  see  the  least.  Oor 
path  is  beset  with  snares." 

"  October  31st,  1837,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Budgett,— "  I  feel  Him  inr 
my  heart  the  hope  of  glory — the  Angel  who  hath  redeemed  me  horn 
all  sin.  He  keeps  my  soul  sweetly  centred  in  Himself,  and  deigns  to 
commune  with  me  with  holy  familiarity.  I  want  to  get  more  deeply 
instructed  in  the  secret  of  the  Lord, — that  sacred  mystery  of  living, 
moving,  and  having  my  being  in  Him.  O  who  can  ascend  that 
imtneasurable  height?  who  can  fathom  the  depth  of  Divine  love? 
who  can  conceive  of  the  glories  of  the  nature  of  the  Triune  God  ? 
May  we,  my  dear  friend,  c^n  wide  our  hearts  to  receive  a  fresh 
impress  of  the  Spirit's  seal,  which  ascertains  the  kingdom  ours,  and 
draws  our  hearts  away  from  created  good  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
His  favour  and  fulness ! — A  few  more  rising  and  setting  suns  will 
bring  us  to  the  haven  of  our  anticipated  rest,  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Beloved  of  our  souls,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy." 

And  again,  "November  7th,  1837.  He  gives  us  hope  to  be  our 
blessing  now.  By  and  by,  it  will  be  all  sight  and  glorious  fruition. 
Inexpressibly  precious  is  the  blood  of  the  Covenant, — the  blood  of 
sprinkling ;  and  the  recollection  that  He  bare  our  infirmities  as  well 
as  our  sins,  and  that  His  intercession  is  ail-prevalent,  brings  peace 
and  Divine  consolation  to  our  minds.  And  we  thus  go  on  ;  and, 
through  grace,  we  will  'never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appear.' 
What  a  glorious  period,  when  we  shall  see  His  'bright,   unclouded 
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face/  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  our  Shepherd !  The  whispers  of  His 
grace  we  sometimes  hear  even  in  His  earthly  courts,  and  in  our  little 
sanctums,  vhere  He  is  pleased  to  caose  His  goodness  to  pass  before 
OS,  and  give  us  to  see  a  glimpse  of  Hin  glory—in  the  face  of  Jesns — 
in  the  display  of  the  stupendous  plan  of  redemption — the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  of  His  immaculate  Son.  This  is  His  fflory, — His 
mercy  to  poor  sinners.  This  is  a  theme  for  angels.  We  are  lost  in 
its  full  blaze,  and  cannot  but  exclaim,  '  Lord,  what  are  we,  and  what 
is  our  father's  house,  that  Thou  shouldest  count  us  worthy ! '  " 

*' January  25th,  1838,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Bothwell^  on  occasion 
of  a  painful  accident  which  had  recently  occurred,  and  intelligence  of 
which  had  just  been  communicated  to  her.  **  May  mercy  and  peace 
be  imparted  to  each  of  my  beloved  children  from  the  God  of  all 
grace !  I  cannot  express  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  for  you  it  your 
present  state  of  complicated  affliction.  Many  fears  for  what  may  be 
the  result  have  pervaded  my  mind.  And  to  whom  could  I  fly  for 
help,  for  them  and  for  myself,  but  to  our  heavenly  Father,  both 
theirs  and  mine  ?  Our  compassionate  High  Priest  graciously  assured 
me  that  He  was  in  the  vessel  when  the  storm  was  high,  and  that  He 
would  not  suffer  the  waves  to  overflow  the  precious  cargo,  but  woulcf 
bring  them  safe  into  the  haven.  A  sweet  hope  aprang  up  in  my 
mind  that  we  should  see  His  goodness,  lov6,  and  power  engaged  in 
our  behalf.  I  thought  some  good  must  surely  conde  froita  this  severe 
dispensation.  If  the  Lord  brings  His  beloved  '  into  the  wilderness,' 
it  is  that  He  may  'speak  comfortably  to  hei^;'  that,  being  removed 
from  the  cares  and  bustle  of  worldly  things  in  the  solitude  of  our 
own  apartment,-  we  may  more  diligeiltly 

'Attend  the  wUspcfs  of  Hh  gnee, 
And  hear  Him  inly  speak.* 

May  this  blessed  purpose  be  answered,  and  may  we  come  up  out  of 
the  wilderness,  'leaning  upon  our  Beloved!'  I  feel  the  necessity 
and  the  blessedness  of  keeping  faith  in  fively  exercise,  avoiding  ail 
reasoning  on  second  causes,  and  resolving  all  into  the  w^  of  Uod, 
who  is  inf&lile  in  wisdom,  and  able  to  overrule  aft  events  for  our 
good  and  Ifis  ow'n  glory.  He  causes  '  Ught '  to  '  arise  in  the  dai^- 
ness ;'  for  'light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the 
upright  in  hei<rt.'  May  ^e  hang  upon  Him,  not  doubting  that  He 
will  raa&e  Himself  more  fully  known  to  us,  by  giving  us  to  see  more 
of  His  glorious  perfections,  especially  His  love  foY  such  poor 
unworthy  creatures  as  we  are ; — for  He  '  hath  not  appointed  us  to 
wrath,  hot  to  obtain  sSfvation.'  This  is  His  gracious  purpose  coi^* 
ceming  vs.  We  know  that  He  '  made  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 
perfect  through  sttflbrings ;'  and  if  we  are  called  to  walk  in  the  same 
path,  let  us  not  think  it  strange.  'Whom  He  loveth  He  ehasten- 
etb  ;*^ — ^yes,  'and  sconrgeth  every  otae  whom  He  receiveth.'  Let  i^s 
willingly  bo#  otrr  neck  to  the  yo)te,  and  suffer  that  we  may  reign 
with  ffim.  We  hate  the  biased  hope  'in  prospect ;  therefore  will  n^e 
trust  in  Him,  and  not  be  afraid.— The  thought  of  your  suffering 
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pierces  my  heart  with  grief.  O  when  shall  we  drop  the  day  tene- 
ment, and  dwell  in  a  milder  elirae — '  region  of  eternal  day  ? '  When 
shall  we  see  the  Beloved  of  our  souls,  and  follow  Him  whithersoever 
He  goeth,  walking  in  the  land  of  uprightness,  and  drinking  of  the 
living  stream  that  flows  from  His  throne  ?  Then  we  shidl  weep  no 
more.  No  more  tears  of  penitential  sorrow !  no  more  sighs  of  deep 
complaint,  and  crying,  '  0  my  leanness !  *  In  those  golden  streets 
there  will  he  no  complaining,  as  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself;  but 
joy  and  gladness,  and  the  voice  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
of  the  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed,  chanting  the  high  praises 
of  Him  who  has  signed  their  pardon  with  His  own  blood.  'And  all 
the  angels  say.  Amen.'  When  my  soul  is  drawn  to  meditate  on 
these  high  subjects,  how  little  do  all  terrestrial  things  appear !  It  is 
then,  indeed,  we  long  to  soar  away  and  join  the  blest  chorus.  If  the 
Lord  see  good  to  prolong  our  suffering  days  below,  we  will  bow  to 
His  wisdom ;  for  we  know  He  doeth  all  things  well.  If  He  put  us 
into  the  crucible,  it  is  that  we  may  be  purified  from  all  dross.  And 
He  will  sit  as  the  Refiner,  and  watch  over  the  precious  metal,  that 
not  one  grain  may  be  lost.  I  believe  that  we  shall  learn  lessons  of 
wisdom  which  we  could  not  learn  in  any  other  way  so  well.  How 
sweet  are  His  promises !  He  says,  *  I  will  instruct  thee.'  *  Come — 
learn  of  Me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.'  And,  O,  what 
a  rest  is  that,  when  we  lean  on  our  Redeemer's  breast,  and  are  upheld 
by  His  omnipotent  arm !  And  this  is  our  everlasting  portion,  and  all 
heaven  is  ours.  Only  let  us  patiently  wait  till  all  His  purposes  be 
accomplished,  and  we  rise  renewed  in  His  image.  My  lave  and 
prayers  attend  you  every  one.  Adieu !  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be 
showered  upon  you  ! " 

"June  20th,  1838,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Budgett, — "Often  do  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  matters  stand  between  my  best  Beloved  and  my 
soul.  I  prove  Him  to  be  God  unchangeably  the  same, — in  weakness 
my  almighty  power,  enabling  me  to  believe,  and  hold  on  my  way, 
rejoicing  in  hope ;  for  He  is  faithful  who  hath  promised,  and  He  will 
surely  come  at  His  own  appointed  time  to  take  His  exiles  home. 
Then  indeed  shall  you  and  I  have  rejoicing  in  ourselves ;  for  we  shall 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty.  Then  we  shall  prove  by  happy  expe- 
rience what  we  have  oft-times  read  with  pleasure,  that  'our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  We  have  known  what  it  is 
to  be  active  in  our  Lord's  service.  Now  He  teaches  us  another  lesson 
equally  necessary  for  us ;  that  is,  to  lie  passive  in  His  hands,  to  be 
willing  to  be  laid  aside.  Now  His  language  to  «s  is,  '  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God.'  We  see  His  work  going  blessedly  forward.  Many 
labourers  are  thrust  out  into  His  vineyard ;  and  we  wish  them  good 
luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  His  kingdom,  '  His  unsuffering  king- 
dom,' will  come ;  and  Christ  will  reign  the  universal  Saviour,  '  God 
over  all  for  ever  blest.' — I  often  think  of  you,  and  the  sweet  happy 
inches  of  time  you  used  kindly  to  spare  to  come  and  see  me  and  my 
poor  afflicted  husband.  He  has  reached  the  haven  of  repose,  and  is  safe 
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lodged  b  InuBanaers  breast.  This  U  jost  about  the  time  of  the  year 
vbeD  he  b^mn  to  be  much  worse ;  and  it  brings  many  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  my  mind  connected  with  that  painful  period.  But  I  must  not 
give  way  to  these  feelings;  I  must  rather  strive  to  raise  my  weak  mind 
to  the  heavenly  joys  which  are  at  God's  right  hand  for  evermore." 

"Xovember,  1838,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Howard, — "We  have  come, 
I  tbink,  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  on  our  way  to  the  New 
Jenualemy  since  oar  last  -epistolary  intercourse.  Often  have  I  wished 
to  write,  and  tell  you  of  the  sweet  refreshment  1  have  met  with  at 
the  varions  stages  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  how  very  graciously  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  hold  on  my  way.  I  hear  of  your  protracted 
suffering  with  much  pain  ;  but  I  know  you  are  in  the  hands  of  Ilim 
vbo  doeih  all  things  well.  When  He  hath  tried  you,  you  shall  come 
forth  as  gold  from  the  refiner's  fire,  more  pure  and  bright  through 
consecrated  pain,  and  thereby  made  more  meet  to  see  the  face  of  our 
Beloved  in  Ilia  glorious  kingdom.  The  thought  of  such  transcendent 
blessedness  may  well  overwhelm  our  weak,  finite  minds,  and  cover  us 
with  holy  shame  ;  yea,  fill  our  hearts  with  unutterable  tenderness, 
and  grateful  love  to  Him  who  '  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation, 
and  good  hope  through  grace.'  May  we  hold  fast  this  hope  without 
wavering !  He  is  faithful  who  hath  called  us,  and  will  perform  His 
own  word  to  our  believing  souls.  'In  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  faint  not.'  I  trust,  my  dear,  you  find  that,  in  the  various 
temptations  with  which  no  doubt  you  are  exercised,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strong  tower,  into  which  you  may  flee,  and  be  safe  from 
the  face  of  all  your  adversaries.  This  we  may  at  all  times  do ;  for 
the  Lord  is  '  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,'  and  makes  a  way  for  our 
escape.  How  gracious  and  condescending  is  He  in  all  His  dealings 
with  us  !  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made  :  He  remembereth  that  we 
are  but  dust.  And  He  remembers,  besides,  that  we  are  the  purchase 
o€  blood  Divine,  and  therefore  infinitely  precious  in  His  sight.  He 
saves  us  from  fear  of  falling,  or  turning  into  any  by-path,  of  which 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  in  this  day.  But,  blessed  be  His  name, 
iwe  have  not  so  learned  Christ;  and,  through  grace,  we  are  still 
inquiring  for  the  good  old  way, — the  way  in  which  the  Prophets  and 
Koly  men  of  old  walked,  who  held  converse  with  God,  and  were 
instructed  by  His  word  and  blessed  Spirit.  This  is  our  high  calling 
in  this  glorious  Gospel-day.  May  we  enter  into  the  fulness  of  our 
dispensation,  and  walk  in  unclouded  light  and  sweet  communion  with 
the  Triune  Jehovah,  keeping  our  intercourse  open  by  constant  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  realising  the  sweetness  of  the  promises  left  upon 
record  for  our  comfort  and  encouragement." 

**  June  27th,  1839,"  she  writes  to  the  same, — "I  believe  that  you 
and  I  shall  raise  our  songs  of  triumph  higher  in  the  eternal  world  for 
an  we  have  passed  through  in  the  land  of  our  pilgrimage.  How 
sweetly  have  we  proved  the  truth  of  many  of  the  precious  promises 
of  God  I  So  has  He  made  His  grace  to  abound  to  us  that  we  have 
become  m  the  passive  clay  in  His  hand,  ready  to  take  the  stamp 
Divine,  desiring  only  that  His  will  should  be  done,  and  His  name 
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glorified.  Still  we  are  expecting  to  see  His  goodness  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  Faith  and  patience  must  have  theif  perfect  work.  Those 
blessed  graces  are  pnrified  and  refined  by  the  fire,  and  receiye  a 
higher  polish  while  they  are  exercised  therein.  We  must  endure  to 
the  end,  that  the  ripe  millennial  fruit  may  be  found  rich  on  every 
bough.  Then  shall  we  be  fit  to  be  transplanted  into  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  to  bloom  and  flourish  there,  where  'aU  the  fmita  0/ 
Paradise  in  endless  plenty  grow.'  I  have  found  it  very  good  to  my 
soul  to  meditate  in  my  silent  hours  on  these  things,  and  to  commnne 
with  the  Beloved  on  the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed  when  the 
earthly  tabernacle  falls  off.  The  Lord  is  indeed  very  good  to  me. 
Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  or  to  bear 
one  sermon,  since  before  last  Christmas,  He  has  shown  me  that  He  is 
not  confined  to  temples  made  with  hands,  but  condescends  to  malce 
the  contrite  heart  His  loved  abode,  and  there  to  fill  the  hungry  with 
good  things.  I  have  not  been  withotit  seasons  of  painful  exercise  by 
means  of  various  temptations.  But  these  have  not  been  unprofitable 
to  me :  they  have  reidly  drawn  me  into  a  closer  intercourse  with  my 
loving  Saviour,  and  taught  me  a  more  steady  dependence  upon  Him ; 
so  that  I  think  I  have  been  making  some  progress  in  Uie  way  of 
idmple  faith ;  and,  if  not  with  overfiowings  of  joy,  yet  with  a  constant 
and  deep  serenity  of  mind,  have  trusted  in  the  merit  and  att-sUffidency 
of  my  dear  Redeemer.  I  feel  I  am  following  tho^  who  Aow,  through 
faith  and  patience,  are  enjoying  the  promised  rest,  the  glorious 
inheritance  which  they  so  long  and  so  steadfastly  pursued.  Their 
steps  I  would  foUow,  '  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation : 
Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  I  think 
much  of  the  many  sweet  hours  we  spent  together  in  prayet  and 
praise  with  her  who  is  now  blessedly  before. the  throve,  mingling 
with  kindred  spirits  in  singing  the  new  eternal  song.  Soon  w6  shall 
join  the  blest  society.  We  can  now  rejoice  in  the  anticipittion  of 
that  moment  when  Ood  shall  wipe  all  tears  away  from  our  eyes  for 
ever.  0  happy  day !  O  blest  abode  I  we  '  shaB  be  neat  and  li&e  our 
God.'  It  will  be  seven  yean  next  Saturday  since  the  sun  of  my 
earthly  comfort  set,  but  not  in  clouds.  No !  Some  of  his  fast  words 
were,  *  I  have  a  bright  prospect  upwaVd.'  And  now  my  hope  is  to 
meet  his  happy  spirit  where  pain  and  parting  are  no  mo)re.  Adieu, 
my  dearest  Sarah !  Let  us  keep  our  lamps  trimmed,  and  oar  lights 
burning,  that  we  may  be  like  the  wise  virgins;  always  ^xp^cting  our 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  and  ready  to  go  out  to  me^t  Rim  with  joy." 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  religious  celebration  of  the  Centenary 
of  Methodism,  October  25th,  1839,  dh6  thus  addresses  ttite  Roth- 
well  : — "  1  must  write  a  line  of  congratulation  on  this  happy  festive 
day,  when  we  are  privileged  to  see  the  fiCrst  Centettary  of  our  vener- 
able Connexion.  It  is  a  happiness  indeed  to  realise  oUr  interest  in 
it.  An^,  though  for  myself  I  could  not  enjoy  the  publid  services,  I 
had  at  least  a  very  great  gratification  by  joining  in  spirit  with  (hose 
who  kept  holiday.  Through  the  kind  condescension  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  I  had,  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  individuals  in  my 
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ovn  To<»ni»  some  sweet  drops  of  the  skower  with  which  others  wer« 
more  copiously  watered.     I  do  exceedingly  rejoice  in  Zion's  pros- 
perity, and  think  that,  on  looking  hack  a  century,  we  cannot  hut  see 
ahundant  cause  to  '  thank  God,  and  take  conrage.'     May  we  he  found 
holding  fast  what  we  have  attained,  and  eagerly  grasping  our  high 
calling's  glorioas  prize !     You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  that,  though 
BOW  writing  in  bed,  I  have  determined  not  to  sleep  away  my  precious 
hours.     I  am  still  a  woman  of  kwiness  ;  and  this  week  I  hare  heen 
labouring  hard  to  set  our  Clothing  Society  a-going  for  this  winter. 
Happy  1  am  indeed  if,  with  my  feeble  efforts,  I  can  but  throw  in  my 
mite  for  the  good  of  my  poor  fellow-pDgrims  in  the  way  to  the 
kingdom.'* 

*•  January  25th,  1840,**  she  writes  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Payne, — 
"It  is  tmly  delightful  to  labour  for  so  blessed  a  Master,  whose 
'  service  is '  indeed  *  perfect  freedom,*  who  guides  us  into  '  ways  of 
pleasantness  *  and  '  paths  of  peace.'  I  hope  you  will  experience  this 
more  and  more ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  by  giving  up  yourself,  with 
all  you  have  and  are,  to  Him^  you  will  receive  firom  Him  f^sh  acces- 
sions of  spiritual  strength  and  power,  which  shall  enable  you  to 
pursue  your  Christian  warfare  with  holy  diligence  and  great  success. 
How  high  is  your  calling !  and  how  glorious  your  reward,  if  you  be 
found  faithful!  Walk  closely  with  God  every  day.  Apply  your 
heart  to  wisdom  ;  so  shall  yon  be  taught  the  heavenly  science  to  win 
souls,  and  be  instrumental  in  bringing  many  to  glory.  Be  clear  itf 
your  own  experience,  so  that  you  may  preach  a  present  salvaltioA^ 
both  fromi  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  Seek  to  he  as  well  assured 
that  you  enjoy  the  blessing  of  entH^  sanctification  as  tKat  of  jusUica- 
tion ;  and  grow  in  that  blessed  liberty  to  all  eternity,  as  angels  whd 
surround  the  throne.  Bo  you  think  it  is  possible  for  those  happy 
spirits  to  remain  in  a  state  that  admits  of  no  increase  in  felicity  ?  I 
believe  we  shall  ever  he  growing,  ever  rising  higher  and  higher  in 
the  climes  of  bfiss,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  our  exalted  Head. — ^We 
all  unite  in  v^ishing  you  an  increase  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  and 
strength  and  grace  to  improve  all  to  the  glory  of  God  in  promoting 
Zion's  prosperity  in  these  perilous  times,  when  infidelity  is  marching' 
on  with  rapid  strides,  ftut  1  believe  our  Jesus  will  show  Himsdf 
stronger  than  the  strong  man  armed,  and  will  puQ  down  alf  Ms^ 
strong-holds,  in  which  he  seeks  to  hide  himself,  till  his  abominable 
wickedness  is  found  out,  and  falls  upon  himself.  May  my  dear 
friend  be  a  valiant  and  rictorious  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  Immanuel  ( 
Sk>  shall  you  wear  the- conqueror's  crown,  and  share  in  His  g^ry  t6' 
all  eternity.'* 

''July  8th,  1840,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Howard, — «<I  wish  to  live 
under  the  Itv^est  and  deepest  sense  of  my  obligations  to  our  preciousp 
Sarioof .  But  I  come  so  short  in  all  these  Divine  affections,  that  ? 
scarce  know  how  to  bear  with  myself.  My  only  resource  is  to  ilee 
from  self  to  Jesus.  In  Him,  I  see,  all  fulness  dwells.  His  mercy 
meeta  my  misery ;  His  purity  covers  and  obliterates  all  my  deformity 
and  ddleets ;  and  He  is  so  <  altogether  lovely,'  that  I  lose  myself  in! 
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Him.  Wrapt  in  His  crimsoo  vest,  I  feel  as  tboagh  arrayed  ia  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints  ;  and,  though  in  myself  altogether  unlovely, 
I  see  that  His  grace  puts  a  comeliness  on  worms.  What  is  this  but 
the  righteousness  of  faith  revealed  to  us  and  in  us, — Christ  the  hope  of 
glory  ?  We  cast  our  anchor  here,  and  have  firm  footing.  Our  now  (com- 
paratively) unfettered  souls  will  be  obtaining  fresh  degrees  of  grace, 
till  glory  brings  the  last  decided  victory.  I  saw  much  of  the  Lord's 
goodness  in  my  late  illness.  He  did  not  permit  a  wave  of  temptation 
or  fear  to  *  roll  across  my  peaceful  breast.'  I  felt  my  interest  in  the 
atoning  blood,  and  rested  upon  the  arm  of  my  Beloved.  When  the 
fever  subsided,  I  felt  a  great  coming  down  from  those  strong  cordiala 
by  which  I  had  been  supported ;  yet,  blessed  be  God,  my  faith  did 
not  fail.  I  thought,  '  Though  comforts  are  withdrawn,  Christ  is  here. 
m  hang  on  Him.  He  will  support  me  through  all  I  may  yet  have 
to  8u£fer.'  He  will,  I  trust,  sanctify  all  I  have  passed  through,  and 
teach  me  some  deeper  lessons  of  grace  than  I  have  ever  yet  known, 
or  than,  perhaps,  I  could  have  known  under  any  other  dispensation.'* 
"December  22d,  1840,"  she  writes  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Payne, 
then  at  Aylesbury, — *'  How  blessed  it  is  to  be  instrumental  in  snatch- 
ing brands  from  the  burning,  and  leading  to  the  bleeding  Lamb  the 
sheep  for  whom  the  Shepherd  died !  This,  indeed,  is  worth  living 
for;  and  the  thought  of  it  will  animate  and  raise  your  drooping 
spirits.  You  are  perhaps  thinking  the  work  is  not  prospering  as  you 
could  wish ;  souls  are  not  saved  hj  families,  or  in  multitudes,  accord- 
ing to  your  enlarged  desire.  At  such  times  you  must  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  'Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul?  Hope  thou  in 
God:  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him.'  He  will  multiply  the  sower's 
seed,  and  cause  His  blessing  to  attend  it ;  so  that  fruit  shall  daily  be 
found  to  His  praise  and  glory,  and  to  the  comfort  of  your  own  mind. 
Go  on,  then,  thou  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Cease  not  to 
scatter  the  good  seed  in  lively  hope  of  an  abundant  harvest;  and 
'doubtless'  you  shall  'come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing'  your 
'  sheaves '  with  you.  How  much  of  the  precious  grain  may  be  found 
in  one  sheaf,  who  can  tell  7  Only  He  who  made  the  stars,  and  who 
'  calleth  them  all  by  their  names.'  This  is  a  most  encouraging  thought, 
— 'Not  one  shall  be  forgotten  before  God.'  Every  effort  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love  shall  have  its  own  reward.  How  very  good  ia  our 
gracious  Lord  to  us,  unworthy  though  we  be !  He  doth  not  upbraid 
our  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  all  «His  promises,  but  still  speaks  to 
us  that  we  may  go  forward.  I  hope  you  find  in  your  own  soul  the 
peace  and  joy  unknown  to  the  unrenewed  mind ;  and  that,  by  looking 
to  the  Fountain  open,  you  experience  all  the  saring,  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  blood  of  atonement,  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  to 
cleanse  and  keep  you  clean.  Thus  live  in  union  and  communion 
with  your  living  Head. — I  hope  you  are  as  careful  of  your  health  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  The  rest  we  must  leave  to  Him  who  has 
all  power,  and  who  knoweth  how  frail  and  feeble  we  are.  May  His 
grace  and  love  be  communicated  to  you  in  all  its  plenitude !  hdping 
you  to  surmount  every  difficulty,  that  you  may  'gain  perfection's 
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hei^t,  the  depth  of  hamble  love.'  I  am  thankful  yoa  have  oppor- 
tunitieB  of  doing  mach  for  Him  who  hath  done  bo  much  for  yon.  0 
work  vhile  it  is  yet  day !  I  am  like  a  poor,  broken  vessel,  just  good 
for  nothing.  Yet  I  am  thankful  to  be  spared  a  little  longer  even  in 
this  state,  that  '  patience '  may  have  its  '  perfect  work '  in  my  soul. 
The  present  dispensation  of  infirmity  may,  through  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  be  beneficial  to  me,  if  I  am  careful  not  to  sink  into 
ilothfalness,  or  any  other  snare  incident  to  invalids.  Let  me  endea- 
vour more  diligently  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  wise  virgins  in 
keeping  my  lamp  trimmed,  and  my  light  burning  as  the  holy  fire 
upon  the  altar ;  stirring  up  the  precious  gift  of  faith  which  He  hath 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  by  which  I  may  realise  all  new-covenant 
blessings.  May  you,  dear  friend  and  fellow-pilgrim,  go  on,  and 
increase  with  the  increase  of  God !" 

"March  14th,  1841,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Eden,— "I  have  much 
caoae  for  thankfulness  on  very  many  accounts ;  and  I  would  call 
apon  all  that  is  within  me  to  praise  and  magnify  the  name  of  my 
redeeming  God  and  Saviour,  who  keeps  my  soul  stayed  upon  Him, 
and  sweetly  replenishes  me  with  the  dew  of  His  blessing.  But  I 
want  to  drink  deeper  into  His  Spirit,  and  to  rise  into  the  mind  that 
was  in  Him ;  to  be  meek  and  gentle,  and  filled  with  love  and  zeal 
for  His  glory.  I  seem  to  be  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and 
wonder  that  the  heavenly  Husbandman  does  not  root  me  out  of  His 
vineyard.  It  is  because  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,  and  because 
He  delighteth  to  be  gracious,  and  to  do  for  us  above  all  that  we  ask 
or  think.  O  that  we  may  make  suitable  returns,  and  unreservedly 
devote  ourselves  to  Him !" 

"December  11th,  1841,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Roth  well, — "I  know 
yoQ  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  am  well  at  present,  though  just  on  the 
point  of  accomplishing  my  eighty-first  year.  Twice  forty  long  years 
hu  my  loving  Lord  borne  with  my  manners  in  the  wilderness  ;  and 
He  still  continues  to  be  gracious.  O  that  I  may  profit  by  His 
patient  forbearance,  and  endeavour  to  stir  up  the  dying  embers,  that, 
if  80  be,  they  may  rise  into  a  fiame  of  devout  and  grateful  love  which 
may  never  be  extinguished,  but  burn  with  increasing  lustre  through 
eternal  ages !  I  was  led  this  morning  to  think  of  the  glories  and 
blessedness  of  the  temal  world.  But  O,  how  feeble,  faint,  and 
languid  are  all  our  ideas  on  these  lofty  subjects !  Yet  I  found  that 
the  thoughts  brought  a  great  degree  of  sweetness  into  my  mind,  and 
seemed  to  invigorate  me  afresh  to  follow  after  holiness  and  conformity 
to  the  Divine  image.  You  will,  of  course,  have  seen  the  account  of 
dear  Mrs.  LomasV  translation ;  for  such  it  may  well  be  called.  'And 
I  sm  to  the  margin  come.'     May  I,  O  may  I,  be  ready  I" 

"May  28th,  1842,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Taylor,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Payne,  from  Sunning-Hill, — "  Every  object  around  seems  to  inspire 
the  mind  with  vernal  delight.  And  all  this  is  for  the  gratification  of 
Qngrateful  man,  who  seems  but  too  unmindful  of  the  hand  that  sup- 
plies his  every  returning  want  in  rich  abundance.  0  for  more  grate- 
ful hearts, — and  that  we  may  render  unto  Him  according  to  the 
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benefits  we  receive !  I  trust,  my  dear  Bliza,  yon  are  meekly  following 
your  lowly  Lord  in  all  the  paths  of  active  duty,  that  you  may  insure 
the  great  reward,  and  that  crown  of  glory  which  awaits  the  faithful 
servant  and  labourer  in  his  Lord's  vineyai*d.  Make  much  of  precious 
time,  especially  of  youth  and  health ;  for  age,  with  its  various  infirmi- 
ties, calls  for  much  patience  and  fortitude.  And  '  who  is  safficient 
for  these  things?'  Only  those  who,  through  grace,  obtain  Divine 
help." 

Again :  "  June  14th,  1842, — 1  feel  a  lively  hope  of  such  a  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  I  have  never  yet  experienced, — a  '  fulness  of 
love,  of  heaven,  of  God.'  I  want  to  live  every  moment  in  that  state, 
fitted  for  every  duty,  every  trial,  every  temptation ;  and  so  to  pass 
through  things  temporal  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  things  which  are 
eternal.  May  we  not  hope  to  abide  in  such  a  state,  even  with  a 
feeble  body,  and  a  strong  enemy  contending  with  us  ?  1  have  many 
Bweet  seasons  in  prayer  with  dear  Miss  Rothwell.  We  help  to  stir 
up  each  other  to  love  and  good  works ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  edified 
by  her  constancy  in  the  way  of  arduous  duties  and  efforts  to  do  good. 
We  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the  conversion  of  one  of  the 
female  servants.  It  is  indeed  delightful  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
Divine  work  in  her  soul, — so  steady.  And  she  is  so  really  happy  in 
God,  that  her  very  countenance  shines  with  it.  One  of  the  men- 
servants  and  his  wife  have  recently  been  brought  to  God,  and  are 
going  on  very  well.  So  you  see  God  is  with  us  of  a  truth.  0  may 
we  ever  be  overshadowed  by  omnipotent  love!" 

"July  1st,  1842,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Eden,  and,  adverting  to  the 
death  of  her  ever-beloved  hnsband,  says, — "  You  know  that  this 
season  brings  to  my  recollection  many  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an 
affecting  nature ;  but  through  mercy  I  can  say,  without  a  munnuring 
thought,  and  rather  with  heart-felt  gratitude  to  God  that  He  did  not 
permit  my  beloved  husband  to  linger  longer  in  a  state  of  increasing 
infirmity  and  severe  affliction.  He  saw  that  patience  had  its  perfect 
work  accomplished  in  the  dear  snfferer ;  and  then  He  commissioned 
the  '  ministering  host  of  invisible  friends '  to  convoy  the  happy  spirit 
to  its  long-desired  repose,  there  to  wait  tiH  the  resurrectioa-morniog 
dawns.  Then  the  beatified  soul  and  body  shall  be  re-united  for 
ever.  And,  0  my  God,  may  I  be  there,  a  witness  of  the  g^rions 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave !     Yes ! 

*Wt  shall  lee  Him  again,  when,  with  all  His  bright  train, 
He  descends  on  the  luminous  cloud.' 

He  will  come  to  gather  His  elect  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth, 
and  appoint  to  each  a  seat  prepared  for  him.  You  and  I,  my  dear 
William,  may  well  be  astounded  when  we  speak  of  these  things.  For 
myself,  I  must  say  that,  when  I  consider  my  own  vileness  for  a 
moment,  I  am  lost  in  astonishment,  and  constrained  to  iy  to  the 
blood  that  'speaketh  better  things,' — that  bought  my  peace  and 
pardon  on  the  tree, — that  flows  an  endless  stream  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting, — that  reaches  through  all  creation's  immea- 
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mable  boundi. — and   'never  passed  by  one,  or  it  had  passed  by 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  dated  ''  March  1 1th,  1 843/' 
hsTing  mentioned  "the  vast  importance  of  improving  the  present 
moment,  and  having  our  accounts  made  up  for  that  better  world  to 
which  we  are  hastening,"  she  proceeds  thus : — "  My  own  attention 
hss  been  particularly  drawn  to  this  subject  by  increasing  infirmity 
and  debility.  The  weight  of  fourscore  years,  you  will  allow,  is  no 
small  burden  to  carry ;  nor  could  so  feeble  a  creature  as  I  am  sustain 
it,  were  not  the  everlasting  arms  underneath  and  around  me.  But, 
with  such  support,  I  am  enabled  to  hold  on  my  way ;  and,  though 
prevented  from  attending  the  public  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  lead  me  in  pleasant  pastures,  and  by  the  still 
waters  of  comfort.  He  gives  me  to  drink  of  the  stream  that  Bows 
etonally  fresh  from  the  throne,  by  which  I  am  refreshed  and  invigo- 
rated. 0  how  happy  is  the  Christian's  life  I  It  is  rich  in  present 
enjoyment ;  and  there  is  also  the  glorious  hope  of  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance, even  to  behold  'the  King  in  His  beauty  displayed,'  and  to 
unite  with  our  friends  who  are  gone  before  in  singing  the  new  song 
of  pnuse  to  Him  who  hath  redeemed  our  souls  from  death,  and 
placed  us  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places.  May  we  all 
walk  hand  ia  hand  to  the  land  of  promise,  and  greet  each  other,  in 
due  time,  on  the  eternal  shore !" 

"April  22d,  1845,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Payne,— "I  am  gUd  to 
embrace  every  returning  opportunity  of  tracing  a  few  lines  to  you,  if 
it  be  only  to  observe  how  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  goes 
down;  or,  what  is  equally  true,  how  exceedingly  precious  is  the 
name  of  Jesus  to  the  believing  soul  that  is  thirsting  for  communion 
with  Him.  Sometimes  I  am  favoured  with  a  refreshing  shower  of 
heavenly  dew,  and  a  sweet  breeze  from  the  delectable  mountains,  by 
the  strength  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  go  forward  in  my  race,  not 
taming  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  keeping  in  the  straight-forward 
path,  snd  '  looking  unto  Jesus.'  Were  I  to  be  inquiring, — *  How  can 
these  things  be,  seeing  I  am  all  unworthiness?' — I  should  get  into 
a  world  of  perplexity,  and  be  shorn  of  my  strength.  But  knowing 
that  the  Lord's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our 
thooghts, 

*  I  take  the  blessing  from  above, 
And  wonder  at  His  boundless  love.' 

I  am  not  without  receiving  now  and  then  a  fiery  dart  from  the 
enemy ;  nor  am  I  quite  without  incitements  to  reasoning  upon  the 
validity  of  my  state  of  Christian  experience.  But  these  things  lead 
me  to  prayer ;  and  I  generally  come  ofi"  conqueror  through  Him  who 
hath  *  trodden  the  wine-press  alone.'  May  I  more  than  ever  '  delight 
myself  in  the  Lord,'  and  *  He  will  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart !'" 
''March  2d,  1847,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Payne, — "He  will  not 
diulain  our  feeble  tribute,  though  we  praise  Him  with  but  a  stammer- 
^g  tongue.  Soon  our  voices  shall  be  tuned  in  accordance  with  the 
golden  lyre,  'to  sound  in  God  the  Father*s  ears  no  other  name'  than 
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His  who  hath  redeemed  lu  with  His  most  predooB  blood,  and  who 
ever  lives  as  oar  great  Intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high,  Jehovah,  Immanuel,  God  oyer  ali.  for  eyer  blest! 
I  desire  to  live  in  the  constant  exercise  of  faith  and  hope  for  every 
promised  blessing,  that  my  sonl  may  be  enriched  and  filled  with  the 
Divine  fulness. — A  gloom  overspreads  oar  political  and  religious 
atmosphere,  which  makes  me  fear  that  trials  of  a  serious  nature 
await  as  as  a  people  and  a  charch,  seeming  to  say  to  us,  'Enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."* 

The  Conference  of  1847,  which  was  held  in  Liverpool,  proved  a 
season  of  peculiar  comfort  and  gratification  to  Mrs.  Hill.  Four  Minis- 
ters, whose  society  she  greatly  enjoyed,  were  daily  entertained  in  her 
hospitable  abode.  But  she  had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  old 
friends,  some  of  whom  had  in  former  years  been  stationed  in  Liver- 
pool. Her  mind,  she  says,  was  "  sometimes  kept  in  a  state  of  great 
but  not  painful  excitement."  She  was  able  to  rise  for  dinner,  and 
spend  a  season  of  profit  and  peace  with  her  esteemed  inmates,  and 
others  who  occasionally  visited  her.  Edifying  conversation  and 
prayer  crowned  these  social  meetings.  It  was  delightful  to  see  one, 
now  so  far  advanced  in  life,  who  partook,  with  unabated  satisfaction, 
in  the  pleasures  of  Christian  intercourse;  vfhose  entire  spirit  and 
deportment  told  of  the  serenity  of  mature  fiiith,  hope,  and  charity ; 
and  who,  by  gentle  degrees,  was  '*  coming  to  her  grave  in  a  full 
age,"  ripe  in  spiritual  grace,  "  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in 
his  season." 

"October  15th,  1847,"  she  writes  to  Miss  Rothwell,— " My  heart 
is  so  full  of  love  to  my  heavenly  Father,  from  a  sense  of  His  goodness 
to  me,  an  unworthy  creature,  that  I  want  a  whole  sheet  to  vent  the 
overflowings  of  gratitude.  I  seem  within  the  last  few  days  to  be 
recruiting ;  and  I  hope  it  may  please  my  heavenly  Father  to  confirm 
me  in  a  little  strength,  which  I  hope  I  may  more  faithfully  devote  to 
His  service,  that  the  work  of  faith  in  my  soul  may  prosper.  Time 
seems  very  precious  to  me,  as  I  must  believe  it  can  be  but  short. 
The  Apostle  says,  'The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand:'  therefore,  let 
us  '  watch  unto  prayer,'  that  we  may  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  those 
servants  who  kept  up  a  constant  expectation  of  their  Lord's  coming, 
and  so  stood  in  readiness  for  the  summons.  How  great  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  waiting  servant!  His  wants  are  liberally  supplied  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  'unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,'  in  whom 
'  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,'  and  who  dispenses 
to  each  according  as  we  need,  to  enable  us  to  conquer  all  our  spiritual 
adversaries,  and  win  the  crown,  that  we  may  cast  it  at  the  Redeemer's 
feet,  and  give  glory  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  whose  we  are,  and  whom 
we  desire  to  serve." 

And  again  :  "  November  20th,  1847, — ^What  a  dying  world  we  live 
in !  But  how  gracious  is  our  Lord  that  He  allows  us  time  to  '  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure!'  May  we  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who  take  the  kingdom  by  violence,  and  secure  the  prize, — the  '  crown 
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of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away/  the  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven  for 
Qs!" — ^The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  made  is  the  last  that 
Mrs.  Hill  wrote.  Shortly  afterwards  she  gained  the  home  for  which 
she  was  so  mercifoUy  prepared,  and  to  which  she  had  so  ardently 
aspired. 

The  complaint  which,  hy  the  appointment  of  Divine  Providence, 
removed  her  from  her  family  and  friends,  was  influenza.  She  was 
fint  seized  with  it  on  Monday,  November  29th,  and  within  the  space 
of  five  days  was  at  rest.  Her  mental  faculties  were  unclouded,  to  the 
last ;  and  she  was  ''  kept  in  perfect  peace."  "  The  thought  of  join- 
ing the  glorious  company  before  the  throne,"  she  said  on  one  occa- 
non,  **  makes  me  joyful ;"  and,  after  naming  several  of  her  departed 
friends,  she  added,  "  They  are  waiting  for  me.  It  is  enrapturing  to 
think  of  joining  them."  Referring  to  the  members  of  her  classes, 
she  said,  **  May  they  all  prosper !  May  God  make  them  always  to 
prosper!"  When  asked  whether  she  still  felt  Jesus  mighty  to  save, 
she  replied,  ''  I  see  His  face,  and  I  hear  His  voice."  On  Thursday 
morning,  December  2d,  she  appeared  to  be  favoured  with  some 
peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Dirine  presence,  when  she  was  heard  to 
say, 

'*  And,  horering,  hidei  me  in  Hit  wings.** 

The  close  of  her  life  was  eminently  tranquil  and  serene.  A  failure  in 
the  pulse  gave  the  first  intimation  of  her  approaching  departure. 
She  heaved  one  soft  and  gentle  sigh,  and  thus  passed  away,  on 
Saturday,  December  4th,  1 847>  aged  nearly  eighty-seven  years. 

The  religion  of  Mrs.  Hill  was  truly  evangelical.  She  deeply  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  guilt  and  deprarity  of  fallen  man, — the  help- 
less and  hopeless  condition  in  which  he  is  placed  if  left  to  himself,  or 
his  own  imaginary  resources, — the  necessity  and  inestimable  value  of 
our  Lord's  atoning  sacrifice  and  intercession, — ^and  the  important 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency.  The  word  of  God  was  the 
constant  rule  of  both  her  faith  and  practice,  and  its  sacred  lessons 
were  familiar  to  her  thoughts;  nor  did  she  fail,  in  her  intercourse 
with  others,  to  bring  forth  its  treasures,  with  singular  beauty  and 
force,  for  their  edification.  To  the  penitent  inquirer  she  was  more 
than  usually  skilled  in  imparting  direction  and  comfort ;  and  to  the 
hardened  and  thoughtless  sinner  she  well  knew  how  to  administer 
the  most  seasonable,  faithful,  and  earnest  admonition.  Many  mourners 
have  forgotten  their  fears  while  she  has  pointed  them  to  the  great 
Propitiation,  and  enlarged  on  the  ''exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises "  of  the  Gospel ;  and  not  a  few  prodigals  have  been  con- 
strained, by  her  serious  yet  affectionate  expostulations,  to  resolve  that 
they  also  would  "arise  and  go  to"  their  ''Father."  As  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  was  to  her  a  perpetual  well-spring  of  life  and  consola- 
tion, she  was  prepared,  in  the  very  spirit  of  truth  and  charity,  to 
remonstrate  with  such  as  denied  or  rejected  it ;  and,  in  this  province 
of  service,  she  was  honoured  with  some  signal  tokens  of  success. 
One   instance,    in  particular,   is   thus   related: — "A    young    lady, 
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(laughter  of  a  public  teacher  of  Socinian  tenets,  vaa  introduced  to 
her.     The  young  lady's  education  was  of  a  high  order,  and  her 
manners  were  exceedingly  attractive.     She  had  been  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  a  nobleman's  children.     According  to  her 
customary  practice,  Mrs.  Hill  introduced  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
soon  discovered  the  position  in  which  her  new  acquaintance  stood. 
Entrenched  and  fortified  as  she  was  in  all  the  dogmas  of  the  system 
which  she  had  embraced,  she  deemed  herself  secure  and  invulnerable ; 
and,  for  her  better  defence,  she  likewise  carried  with  her  a  copy  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  to  which  she  frequently  appealed.     The 
sharp  but  simple  weapon  which  Mrs.  Hill  employed  began,  however, 
to  make  some  impression.     Interview  followed  interview,  and  friend- 
ship succeeded  to  prejudice.     In  fine,  the  young  lady  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Cross,  and  soon  gave  noble  evidence  of  the  reality  of  her 
conversion  by  relinquishing  the  flattering  prospects  which  lay  before 
her,  rather  than  depart  from  her  faith  and  hope  in  the  love  of  God 
by  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — "  In  prayer,"  says  one  who  had  inti- 
mately known  her  for  forty  years,  '*  Mrs.  Hill  was  simple  but  power- 
ful, confident  yet  humble ;  acknowledging  that  the  crumbs  were  too 
rich  a  banquet  for  sinners  so  unworthy ;   and  yet,  in  virtue  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  through  faith,  claiming  bread  made  from  the  finest 
of  the  wheat,  a  portion  of  the  fatlings,  with  an  allowance  of  oil  and 
wine.     The  superscription  of  all  her  correspondence  with  heaven  was, 
'To  God  in   Christ  Jesus.'" — When  engaged  in  social  intercourse 
with  her  Christian  friends,  she  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  **  deep 
things  of  God."     Her  views  of  the  glorious  Three  in  One  were 
clear  and  comprehensive :  she  loved  to  point  out  our  access  to  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the  one  Holy  Spirit ;  and  to  invite  her 
associates  to  partake  with  herself  of  the  rich  banquet  of  truth  and 
grace.     Zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  was  always  conspicuous  in  her 
spirit  and  proceedings.     She  was  never  ''weary  in  well  doing;"  and 
her  success  was  sometimes  extraordinary.     It  is  related  that,  on  one 
occasion,  three  dearly  beloved  friends  found  "  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  beneath  her  roof  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.     And  how  many  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God  while  she  occupied  that  dwelling,  time  may  never  be  able  to 
declare.      Of    her   attachment   to   the   doctrines   and  discipline  of 
Methodism,  and  to  its  Ministers,— of  the  peculiar  interest  which  she 
took  in  all  its  movements,^— of  her  maternal  concern  for  the  classes 
under  her  care, — and  her  unaffected  regard  for  all  who,  as  she  had 
reason  to  believe,  "  loved  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity," — ^it  is 
unnecessary   farther   to   speak.      The   preceding   memorials   supply 
ample  evidence  of  these  things.     To  accomplish  the  various  duties 
which  pressed  upon  her  attention,  she  found  it  needful  to  be  a  judi- 
cious economist  of  time.     From  the  commencement  of  her  religious 
course,  she  was  accustomed  to  early  rising  and  habitual  industry. 
When,  in  her  latter  years,  she  was  unable  to  follow  the  practice  of 
early  rising,  as  in  former  times,  she  generally  had  her  Bible,  Hymn- 
Book,  and  writing-desk  in  requisition  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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in^.  She  sat  ap  io  bed  engaged  in  this  way  nntU  lier  ordinary  time 
of  rising  at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  thus  continued  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  her  death.  She  had  read  much,  and  had  addicted 
herself  to  the  right  kind  of  reading ;  and,  having  a  strong  and  reten- 
tive memory,  she  was  enabled  to  enrich  her  conversation  from  the 
treasures  which  she  had  thus  laid  in  store.  This,  with  a  peculiar 
gracefulneas  of  uumner,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  created  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  all  around  her,  of  which  she  was  the  only  one 
unconscious.  To  sum  up  her  character  in  the  words  of  the  Rer. 
Peter  M^Owan,  in  the  notice  of  her  death,  inserted  in  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Magazine  for  February,  1848  : — *'  Her  Christian  experience 
was  deep ;  her  discourse  was  spiritual,  edifying,  and  intelligent ;  and 
her  entire  deportment  and  conduct  evinced  the  closeness  of  her  walk 
with  God.  Her  attachment  to  Methodism  was  ardent,  and  her 
liberality  in  supporting  its  institutions  exemplary.  Her  understand- 
ing was  strong  and  well-cultivated ;  her  judgment  was  sound  and 
discriminating;  and  her  disposition  was  generous  and  tenderly 
affectionate.  Her  piety  was  cheerful,  evangelical,  catholic.  She 
was  a  faithful  friend,  a  condescending  teacher  of  youth,  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  an  efficient  Class-Leader." 

Mrs.  Hill  held  an  honourable  rank  among  the  experienced  and 
mature  Christians  of  former  days,  who  are  now  swiftly  disappearing 
from  among  ns,  but  who  ought  to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Happy  they  who,  on  reviewing  the  exemplary  course  of  such  as  these, 
are  more  resolutely  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  they  will 
"not  be  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises." 
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••  I  CAME  NOT  TO  SEND  PEACE,  BUT  A  SWORD." 

In  the  discourses  of  the  adorable  Redeemer  we  meet  with  passages 
which  at  the  first  startle  and  perplex  us.  While  many  of  His  sayings 
shed  a  clear  and  attractive  light  on  the  character  and  government  of 
God,  and  hold  forth  the  richest  blessings  to  the  humble  and  contrite 
spirit,  others  arouse  us  to  earnest  inquiry  by  their  peculiar  solemnity, 
or  by  their  apparent  opposition  to  our  cherished  sentiments  and 
hopes. 

Among  the  declarations  of  this  class,  we  may  mention  a  passage 
which  occurs  in  our  Lord's  charge  to  His  Apostles,  when  He  sent 
them  forth  on  their  preparatory  mission  to  the  cities  of  Israel : — 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall 
be  they  of  hia  own  household."  (Matt.  x.  34 — 36.) 

K  2 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  feelings  of  surprise  these  words 
would  be  heard  by  the  twelve.     They  had  been  taught  to  think  of 
the  Messiah  as  "  the  Prince  of  peace."     Though  they  were  far  from 
having  a  clear  perception  of  the  deep,  spiritual  import  of  the  ancient 
prophecies,  they  could  scarcely  be   ignorant  of  the  emphatic   and 
decisive  manner  in  which  the  pacific  character  and  tendency  of  the 
Messiah's  rule  had  been  affirmed.     He  was  to  come  to  the  hill  of 
Zion,  not  on  the  warlike  horse,  or  surrounded  by  military  pomp,  bat 
upon  an  ass,  as  a  righteous  and  peaceful  Sovereign.     The  diffusion  of 
His  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  His  authority,  were  to  discourage,  and 
at   length    to   abolish,    the   practice  of  war.     "  Rejoice   greatly,    O 
daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  0   daughter   of  Jerusalem :    behold,    thy 
Ejng  cometh  unto  thee  :  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.     And  I  will 
cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off:  and  He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the 
Heathen :  and  His  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  (Zech.  iz.  9,  10.)     Glowing 
representations  had  been  given  of  the  harmony  which  should  fill  the 
earth  in  the  dispensation  of  "  the  last  days,"  when  the  claims  of 
Jehovah  should  be  acknowledged  by  men  of  every  land,  and  the  offers 
of  His  grace,  and  the  precepts  of  His  holy  law,  should  be  generally 
embraced  and  loved.     "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord*»  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  it.     And  many  people  shall  go  and  say.  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of 
the  Gk)d  of  Jacob ;  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  His  paths :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.     And  He  shall  judge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people :  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords   into   ploughshares,    and   their   spears   into   pruning-hooks : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more."  (Isai.  ii.  2 — 4;  Micah  iv.  1 — 4.)     "The  wolf  also 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatling  together ;  and 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them.     And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  ; 
their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  together :  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox.     And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and   the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."  (Isai.  xi.  C — 9.) 

In  accordance  with  these  prophetic  intimations,  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  born,  a  lowly  infant  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  the  angelic 
host  celebrated  His  advent  as  that  which  should  give  peace  to  the 
troubled  spirit,  and  diffuse  among  mankind  benignity  and  joy.  Their 
cheerful  anthem  was,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  toward  men."     When,  also,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
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yean»  the  Redeemer  came  forth,  to  pour  the  light  of  heaveiily  truth 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  to  unfold  and  enforce  the  spiritual  require- 
ments of  the  Divine  law,  and  to  confirm  His  own  lofty  claims  hy 
works  of  unbounded  power  and  surpassing  goodness.  His  whole  bear- 
ing and  manner  indicated  His  delight  in  peace.  His  deportment  was 
eminently  meek  and  gentle.  While  He  ever  maintained  the  calm 
dignity  of  holiness,  and  frowned  upon  every  form  of  vice,  he  shrunk 
back  from  the  scenes  of  worldly  contention,  and  habitually  evinced  a 
deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  human  suffering.  The  beautiful 
prediction  of  Isaiah  was  fulfilled  in  His  entire  career: — "He  shall 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A 
bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  He  not 
quench:  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth."  (xlii.  2,  .3.) 
In  His  public  teaching.  He  uniformly  enjoined  a  pacific  and  forgiving 
temper.  "  Blessed,"  He  said,  "  are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  "  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  He  charged  His  people  to  guard  against  the  first  intrusion  of 
unkind  or  revengeful  feeling,  and  said  to  them, — **  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  He  maketh 
His  snn  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust."  (Matt.  t.  5,  9,  39,  44,  45.) 

The  impression  of  these  sayings  of  our  Lord,  and,  still  more,  of 
Hii  own  gentle  and  benignant  character^  was  fresh  upon  the  minds  of 
His  Apostles  when  He  delivered  to  them  the  charge  before  us ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  with  great  surprise  that  they  heard  Him  utter  the 
impressive  words, — ''Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on 
earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to 
set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household."  How,  they  might 
naturally  ask,  can  this  declaration  be  reconciled  with  the  representa- 
tions of  prophecy?  How  does  it  accord  with  our  joyful  announce- 
ment of  the  near  approach  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  with  the 
sweet  and  tranquOUsing  influence  which  our  Master's  teaching  is 
calculated  to  exert  on  every  heart  that  truly  receives  it  ?  Is  He  not, 
indeed,  the  Messiah, — the  Hope  of  Israel  and  of  the  world  ?  and  is 
not  the  Messiah,  emphatically,  "the  Prince  of  peace?" 

But  fui*ther  inquiry  and  reflection  must  have  banished  their 
surprise,  and  disclosed  the  perfect  harmony  between  this  declaration 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  predictions  which  relate  to  the  Messiah's  cha- 
racter and  reign.  To  us  this  subject  is  made  yet  clearer,  by  the  full 
development  of  the  mediatorial  scheme.  We  perceive,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  how  high  and  glorious  a  sense  the  Lord  Jesus  is  "the 
Prince  of  peace."  By  His  atoning  death.  He  has  opened  the  way  for 
our  personal  reconciliation   to  God ;   and,  having  ascended  to  the 
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throne  of  His  glory,  He  has  sent  forth  Hia  ambassadors  to  preach 
"  peace  "  in  llis  name, — to  call  upon  the  careless  and  hardened  to 
abandon  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Divine  government, — and  to 
address  words  of  comfort  and  hope  to  the  awakened  and  contrite 
mind.  He  is  ''  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repent- 
ance to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  He  sends  down  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  assure  the  penitent  believer  of  his  adoption  into  the  family 
of  God,  and  thus  to  produce  within  his  breast  a  heavenly  peace  and 
joy,  blended  with  dehght  in  holiness,  and  with  a  profound  regard  to 
every  intimation  of  the  Divine  will.  He  gives  to  all  His  people  a 
meek  and  peaceful  spirit ;  so  that,  while  they  maintain  their  fidelity 
to  Him,  they  will  shun  the  walks  of  angry  contention,  and  seek  to 
promote  around  them  harmony  and  love.  The  means,  also,  which 
He  has  appointed  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  are  all  pacific. 
His  yictories  are  not  achieved  amidst  the  noise  and  tumnlt  of  the 
battle-field  ;  nor  are  His  servants  to  wield  the  carnal  weapons  of  this 
world's  warfare.  They  are  to  go  forth  to  the  conflict  against  error 
and  sin,  bearing  His  own  truth  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  subduing 
the  human  heart  to  God, — ^arrayed  in  the  graces  which  He  imparts  to 
them  from  above, — and  relying  on  the  energy  of  His  Spirit,  to  lead 
men  to  Him  in  penitence  and  faith.  And,  amidst  the  changes  and 
adverse  influences  of  earth,  His  kingdom  shall  advance,  until  the 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  prophetic  word  are  realised,  and  the 
nations  learn  war  no  more. 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  can  justify  that  beautiful  appellation, — 
*'  the  Prince  of  peace," — ^given  to  the  Messiah  by  the  evangelical 
Prophet.  But,  if  any  one  should  imagine  that  the  progress  of  His 
religion  would  not  involve  confticU  of  principle^  and  consequent  dU- 
union,  he  would  form  a  most  incorrect  estimate  of  the  character  and 
claims  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  unregenerate  mind. 
Our  Lord  Himself  warned  His  Apostles  not  to  indulge  any  such  delu- 
sive expectations.  He  cautioned  them  against  supposing,  or  leading 
others  to  suppose,  that  the  earnest,  active  religion  which  He  enjoined, 
could  be  possessed  and  developed  without  calling  forth,  in  many 
instances,  dislike  and  hostility.  He  taught  them,  that  the  natural 
and  necessary  eflect  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  in  its  life  and 
power,  would  be  to  arouse  the  aversion  and  enmity  of  those  who 
would  neither  bow  to  its  requirements  nor  seek  its  blessings.  He 
forewarned  them,  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  faith  and 
constancy  of  His  people  would  be  put,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
severe  would  be  that  of  domestic  persecution.  It  was  to  place  these 
truths  before  them  in  the  most  vivid  and  impressive  manner,  that  He 
gave  utterance  to  the  remarkable  words  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  even  during  the  personal 
ministry  of  our  Lord,  this  declaration  of  His  was  frequently  verified. 
There  were  many  who  hated  the  Prophet  of  Galilee ;  and,  as  He  pursued 
His  career  of  light  and  blessing,  the  envy  and  malice  of  many  around 
Him  were  called  forth  by  the  authority  of  His  teaching,  and  by  the 
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power  of  His  works.  The  Chief  PriesU  and  Pharisees,  especially, 
regarded  Him  with  intense  dislike ;  since  He  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
their  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  enjoined,  as  the  very  first  step  in 
the  path  of  life,  the  utter  renunciation  of  self-dependence.  Unable 
as  they  were  to  deny  the  reality  of  His  stupendous  miracles,  some  of 
them  malignantly  sought  to  destroy  their  moral  effect  by  representing 
Him  as  in  league  with  Beelzebab.  In  the  metropolis,  more  particu- 
larly, there  was  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  to  Him ;  and,  as  His 
ministry  proceeded,  and  the  fame  of  His  miracles  and  teaching  in  the 
northern  district  of  the  Holy  Land  reached  that  city,  the  Chief 
Priests  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Pharisaic  sect  were  bent  on 
His  destruction.  The  knowledge  of  this  induced  our  Lord  to  remain, 
for  a  considerable  time,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  (John  vii.  1 .) 
Having  attended  the  second  Passover  after  His  ministry  com- 
menced. He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Jerusalem  for  about 
eighteen  months;  and,  when  at  length  He  went  up  thither.  He 
encountered  the  most  obstinate  and  unrelenting  malignity.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  St.  John's  narrative — simple  and  artless,  yet  vivid 
and  beautiful — of  His  intercourse  with  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  in 
the  last  year  of  His  labours  as  a  public  Teacher,  without  perceiving 
that  the  enmity  of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  was  ever  ready  to 
assail  Him,  and  that  they  were  only  restrained  by  a  secret  awe, 
which  He  shed  over  their  minds,  from  proceeding  to  acts  of  the 
greatest  violence.  When  the  following  Passover  drew  near,  they  were 
resolved  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  their  wicked  and  sanguinary  pur- 
pose. They  eagerly  awaited  His  appearance  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
great  solemnity  ;  and  they  gave  **  a  commandment,  that,  if  any  man 
knew  where  He  were,  he  should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him." 
(John  xi.  57.)  The  sequel  of  the  history  proves,  yet  more  clearly, 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  their  hatred  to  the  Redeemer.  He  came 
to  the  metropolis,  at  that  memorable  Passover,  in  a  public  and 
solemn  manner.  He  again  taught  with  the  authority  and  wisdom 
peculiar  to  Himself.  He  repeated  in  the  temple  His  miracles  of  power 
and  love.  But  His  persecutors  were  neither  awed  by  the  dignity  of 
His  character,  nor  softened  by  the  grace  and  benignity  which 
appeared  in  all  His  actions.  Their  insatiate  malice  pursued  Him, 
until  at  length  they  procured  His  condemnation,  and  led  Him  as  a 
criminal  to  Calvary,  to  suffer  the  death  of  the  cross.  Nor  did  the 
sight  of  the  illustrious  Prophet,  thus  dishonoured,  and  tortured,  and 
about  to  die,  cause  them  to  relent.  They  stood  beneath  His  cross, 
ottering  the  bitterest  taunts  and  insults,  until  the  veil  of  darkness 
was  drawn  over  that  scene,  and  the  august  Sufferer  was  concealed 
from  their  view,  that  the  yet  deeper  sorrows  of  His  pure  spirit — 
sorrows  induced  by  the  pressure  of  our  guilt — might  not  be  invaded 
by  their  rude  mockery. 

It  is,  then,  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  His  public  ministry,  (if  not,  indeed,  during  the 
whole  of  it,)  was  to  many  persons  the  object  of  dislike  and  hostility. 
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— Let  U8  suppose,  now,  that  some  member  of  a  Pharisaic  family,  the 
head  of  which  was  incensed  against  Him,  had  casually  listened  to  His 
teaching,  beheld  some  of  His  amazing  miracles,  and  yielded  to  the 
conviction,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  was  ready  to  produce,  that  Jesus 
was  indeed  the  long-expected  Messiah.  Let  us  suppose  this  indi- 
vidual led  again  and  again  to  visit  the  scenes  in  which  the  Saviour 
taught,  so  as  to  become  fully  aware  of  His  lofty  claim  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  though  appearing  in  outward  lowliness ;  and  to  admit  that 
claim,  as  estabhshed,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  His  works 
of  power.  Let  us  imagine  him  listening  not  only  to  the  Redeemer's 
gracious  announcements  and  condescending  invitations,  but  also  to 
His  solemn  admonitions  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  confessing  Him 
before  men,  and  the  fearful  ruin  which  must  fall  on  those  who  should 
be  "  ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His  words  before  a  sinful  and  adulterous 
generation."  Under  the  impression  of  these  warnings,  the  convert 
returns  to  the  domestic  circle,  in  which  the  name  of  Jesus  is  derided, 
and  His  pretensions  are  denounced  as  blasphemous.  He  listens  with 
overwhelming  emotions  of  solicitude  and  sorrow ;  and,  looking  to 
God  for  grace,  he  avows  himself — ^with  a  tremulous  voice,  yet  in 
terms  simple,  explicit,  and  decisive — ^a  believer  in  tbe  Prophet  of 
Nazareth.  What  must  be  the  result?  Would  not  the  current  of 
parental  affection  be  arrested  by  this  profession  of  fiiith  in  the 
despised  and  hated  Jesus?  Would  not  the  dislike  which  His  yery 
name  called  forth,  be  directed  against  the  youth  who  could  thus 
presume  to  confess  that  he  revered  and  loved  Him  ?  In  every  case 
of  this  kind,  (and  there  may  have  been  many,)  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord  would  be  strikingly  fulfilled : — "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I 
am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in- 
law.     And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  period  which  followed  our 
Lord's  ascension  to  His  glory,  we  see  the  hostility  of  the  carnal  mind 
to  spiritual  religion  manifested  in  the  persecutions  to  which  His  fol- 
lowers were  subjected.  The  Redeemer  had  prepared  His  Apostles  to 
expect  that,  when  He  should  be  removed  from  their  head,  the  same 
relentless  enmity  which  had  followed  Him  would  be  directed  against 
them,  and  against  all  who  should  embrace  their  message.  With 
great  tenderness  and  power  He  had  said  to  them,  on  the  evening 
which  preceded  His  death, — "  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it 
hated  Me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 
Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto  you.  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute 
you  ;  if  they  have  kept  My  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also.  But 
all  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you,  for  My  name's  sake,  because 
they  know  not  Him  that  sent  Me."  (John  xv.  18 — 21.)  It  was 
under  the  full   conviction  that  they  would   expose   themselves  to 
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reproach,  and  aiiffering,  aud  death,  that  they  went  forth,  after  the 
aBcenaion  of  their  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high, 
to  publish  His  claims,  and  to  invite  men  to  come  unto  Him  for  salva- 
tion and  life.     They  forewarned  all  who  should  stand  forth  to  confess 
Him  before  men,  that  they,  too,  must  expect  opposition  and  suffering. 
It  was  their  constant  language  to  the  churches,  that  '*all  that  will 
life  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution  ; " — that  "  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom   of  God."     It  is 
instructive  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  a  reference  to  this 
subject;  and  it  is  equally  instructive  to  trace  many  beautiful  and 
touching  allusions  to  it,  which  occur  in  the  pastoral  letters  addressed 
by  the  Apostles  to  the  churches  which  they  had  planted,  or  which 
they  sought  to  establish  in  the  faith.     It  must  suffice,  however,  here 
to  quote  one  passage, — ^a  passage  in  which  the  affectionate  heart  of  St. 
Paul  breathes  forth  its  deep  solicitude  for  the  stability  of  the  Thessa- 
bnian  converts,  under  the  trials  to  which  their  faith  was  exposed : — , 
"  Wherefore,  when  we  could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to 
be  left  at  Athens  alone ;  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  brother,  and  minis- 
ter of  God,  and  our  fellow-labourer  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  estab- 
lish you,  and  to  comfort  you  concerning  your  faith :  that  no  man 
should  be  moved  by  these  afflictions ;  for.  yourselves  know  that  we  are 
appointed  thereunto.     For  verily,  when  we  were  with  you,  we  told 
you  before  that  we  should  suffer  tribulation  ;  even  as  it  came  to  pass, 
and  ye  know."  (1  Thess.  iii.  1 — 4.)     Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that, 
among  the  forms  of  suffering  which  the  early  Christians  were  called 
to  endure,  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  painful  was  that  of  domestic 
persecution.     If  any  member  of  a  Jewish  family  stood  forth  to  avow 
his  faith  in  the  crucified  One,  and  acknowledged  Him  to  be  indeed 
the  Son  of  God;   he  would  be  regarded  with  utter   dislike  and 
contempt  by  those  who  continued  scornfully  to  reject  the  Redeemer's 
claims,  and  to  speak  of  Him  as  an  impostor  and  blasphemer.     If  any 
member  of  a  Heathen  family  renounced  idolatry,  as  being  an  insult  to 
the  majesty  of  the  eternal  Grod ;  he  would  become  an  object  of  aver- 
sion to  those  who  still  clung  to  the  vain  ceremonies  of  Heathenism, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  indulgence  which  those  ceremonies  gave  to  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart. 

The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  every  age  has  furnished 
illustrations  of  this  principle.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  period  in 
vhich  tbe  carnal  mind  has  not  been  manifestly  hostile  to  deep  reli« 
gious  conviction,  and  to  earnest  religious  feeling.  With  form  and 
ceremony,  indeed,  the  world  is  disposed  to  make  a  compromise. 
Externalism  invades  not  its  quiet,  and  reproves  not  its  practices. 
But  when  Divine  troth  takes  hold  of  the  understanding,  and  regu- 
lates its  thoughts  and  efforts, — when  the  heart  is  surrendered  to 
Christ,  and  He  is  loved  with  a  supreme  and  unfailing  attachment, — a 
collision  is  inevitable.  The  world  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  of  an  earnest,  spiritual  Christianity.  The 
mind  of  man  must  bend  under  a  conviction  of  its  own  sinfulness  and 
guilt,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  Saviour,  and 
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to  love  His  people.  If  it  will  not  thus  stoop  before  God,  in  utter 
self-renunciation;  if  it  resist  those  truths  which  show  forth  its 
depravity,  ingratitude,  and  danger;  if  it  turn  away  from  the  one 
refuge  which  the  Gospel  opens  to  a  sinful  race ;  it  will  become 
hardened  in  guilt,  and  will  regard  a  living,  active  religion  with 
unmixed  dislike  and  aversion. 

The  explanation  is  simple  and  certain.  Our  Lord  Himself,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  has  afforded 
that  explanation  in  a  remark  addressed  to  some  of  His  relatiTea 
according  to  the  flesh,  at  a  time  when  they  did  not  belieye  in  Him  as 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  ''  The  world  cannot  hate  you,''  He  said  ; 
*'  but  Me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are 
evil."  (John  vii.  7.)  Thus  has  He  suggested  to  us,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  man,  while  he  retains  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  his 
unregenerate  state,  to  love  those  whose  principles,  spirit,  and  conduct 
convey  a  tacit  but  powerful  censure  on  his  own  feelings  and  habits. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  there  are  several  features  of 
character,  presented  by  the  Christians,  which  are  offensive  and 
painfully  reproving  to  the  men  of  the  world.  They  cherish,  for 
instance,  a  vivid  and  realising  conviction  of  the  unseen  things  which 
the  word  of  God  makes  known  ;  and  it  is  apparent,  from  their  whole 
spirit  and  deportment,  that  they  "walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 
Under  the  influence  of  this  lofty  faith,  and  true  to  the  leadings  of  the 
sanctifying  Spirit,  they  turn  away  from  the  sinful  amusements  and 
vain  gratifications  of  the  world,  with  utter  distaste  and  abhorrence. 
Their  acts  of  worship,  and  their  conduct  in  the  world,  yield  evidence 
that  their  hearts  glow  with  fervent  affections  towards  Grod, — affections 
which  the  world  is  ready  to  stigmatize  as  enthusiastic  and  fanatical. 
And,  as  they  contemplate  the  danger  to  which  the  unconverted  are 
exposed, — ^and  then  reflect  on  the  ample  provision  which  has  been 
made,  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  for  their  recovery  and 
salvation, — their  hearts  are  stirred  within  them,  and  they  long  to  lead 
others  to  Christ.  But  these  efforts,  though  prompted  by  the  purest 
benevolence,  are  frequently  offensive  to  the  world.  They  disturb 
that  repose  into  which  the  carnal  mind  would  gladly  sink  down :  they 
recall  truths  to  its  remembrance,  which  it  would  gladly  consign  to 
oblivion. 

To  the  omniscient  mind  of  the  Redeemer  the  conflicts  and  trials  of 
all  His  people  were  present,  as  tie  uttered  the  emphatic  words  on 
which  we  have  dwelt.  He  saw  how  often,  in  the  domestic  cirde, 
bitter  hostility  would  be  called  forth  by  the  avowal  of  faith  in 
Himself ;  and  those,  whose  hearts  should  have  been  united  in  tender 
affection,  would  be  severed  by  a  felt  want  of  sympathy  in  reference  to 
the  noblest  truths  and  the  highest  interests.  He  saw  how  often  Hia 
people  would  be  exposed  to  outward  violence, — would  sufier  the  loss  of 
all  things, — ^and  be  consigned  to  a  painful  death.  But,  with  the  certain 
knowledge  of  all  this.  He  gave  to  Apostles  their  commission  to 
publish  His  claims,  and  to  inculcate  the  religion  which  He  taught. 
And,  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner.  He  said  to  them, 
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"  Hiiok  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  bat  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  Tariance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daaghter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-kw.  And  a  man's  foes  shall 
be  they  of  his  own  honsehold.'* 

It  is  an  obvions  inference  from  this  subject,  that  no  one  should 
delay  to  come  to  Christ,  and  to  enter  upon  a  religious  profession,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  attendant  upon  such  a 
course.  For,  with  the  words  of  our  Lord  before  us,  can  we  reasonably 
hope  that  the  period  will  ever  come,  when  no  obstacle  will  lie  in  our 
path, — when  no  painful  tests  of  fidelity  and  constancy  will  await  us  7 
It  is  not  the  design  of  the  Redeemer  to  remove  every  difficulty  out  of 
the  way  of  our  coming  to  Him,  or  to  open  to  His  people  a  smooth 
and  flowery  path.  He  calls  upon  us  rather  to  "  take  up  our  cross,  and 
follow  Him,'' — Him  whom  the  world  hated  and  despised;  and  on 
whom,  as  He  hung  on  the  accursed  tree,  it  poured  its  bitterest  male- 
dictions. 

But  oar  Liord  does  not  leave  us  to  anticipate  the  certain  trials  of 
the  Christiaxi  life,  without  suggesting  truths  on  which  our  minds  may 
calmly  and  steadfastly  repose.  He  gives  us  the  assurance  of  the 
tpedal  care  of  our  Father  in  heaven, — a  care  which  shall  extend  to 
the  minateat  circumstances  of  our  history,  and  which  shall  so  regu- 
late our  conflicts  and  sorrows,  that  they  shall  never  exceed  the  limit 
of  our  strength.  It  is  encouraging  to  reflect,  that,  in  this  rery 
charge  to  His  Apostles,  the  Redeemer  unfolded,  in  the  most  impress- 
ive manner,  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  and  affirmed  the 
unfailing  interest  which  His  followers  have  in  the  care  and  love  of 
God.  **  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs 
of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore :  ye  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows."  (Verses  29 — 31.)  Nor  is  this  our 
only  ground  of  consolation  and  hope.  We  have  the  assurance  of  our 
Lor^s  own  presence  and  aid  in  all  our  trials.  The  animating  words 
which  He  addressed  to  His  Apostles,  when  about  to  ascend  to  His 
mediatorial  throne, — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world," — ^are  apphcable  to  His  servants,  in  every  age,  who 
may  be  called  to  arduous  efforts  in  His  cause,  or  who  for  His  sake 
may  have  to  endure  reproach  and  persecution.  It  is  the  rule  of  His 
administration  to  manifest  the  perfection  of  His  own  strength  in  the 
weakness  of  His  people, — sustaining  them  when  every  outward  help 
is  withdrawn ;  imparting  to  them  heavenly  peace  and  joy,  when  aU 
around  is  gloomy  and  depressing ;  and  enabling  them  to  maintain  a 
holy  firmness,  when  assailed  by  malignity  and  violence. 

This  paper  must  not  close  without  an  affectionate  appeal  to  those 
who  are  at  present  so  sheltered,  by  the  kind  arrangements  of  Divine 
Providence,  that  they  would  not  be  immediately  exposed  to  ridicule 
or  persecation  upon  becoming  serious  and  earnest  seekers  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ.  There  are  some,  in  particular,  over  whom 
parental  love,  sanctified  and  directed  by  Christian  principle,  has  long 
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watched  with  tender  solicitude,  marking  every  indication  of  gracious 
feeling,  and  seeking  to  lead  them  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  peace. 
Were  these  to  become  decided, — were  they,  in  utter  self-renunciation, 
to  fly  to  the  Cross,  and  to  yield  themselves  up  to  Him  who  suffered 
there, — the  liveliest  joy  would  be  called  forth ;  and  parental  love, 
pure  and  intense  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  would 
welcome  and  embrace  them.  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  circnni- 
stances  so  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  Christian  character 
impose  on  these  privileged  individuals  a  solemn  and  fearful  responsi- 
bility? It  is  mournful  to  contemplate  the  youthful  members  of 
Christian  families,  rising  up  to  maturity,  and  going  forth  from  under 
the  parental  roof  to  mingle  in  the  activities  of  life,  and  to  be  exposed 
to  its  snares^  without  having  first  sought  the  friendship  of  God,  and 
given  themselves  up  to  His  delightful  service.  Let  those  who  now 
enjoy  the  inestimable  happiness  of  a  Christian  home,  accept  without 
delay  the  overtures  of  mercy  through  the  Redeemer.  Before  they 
leave  that  hallowed  spot,  where  there  is  everything  to  'encourage  and 
foster  spiritual  feeling, — before  they  come  into  daily  and  hourly 
contact  with  the  selfish  and  corrupt  principles  which  pervade  the 
world, — let  them  yield  themselves  to  Christ,  and  prove  how  sweet  it 
is  to  be  gathered  among  His  people.  But  let  them  be  prepared  to 
confess  Him,  whenever  He  shall  call  them  to  do  so,  in  the  face  of  the 
ungodly  and  profane.  The  time  will  come,  when  they  must  stand 
forth  to  bear  His  standard  before  men,  and  to  confront  the  sinful 
maxims  of  the  world.  Their  early  piety  is  to  nerve  them  for  active 
devotion  to  Christ,  and  patient  sufiering  in  His  cause.  They  cannot 
be  exempt  from  the  conflicts  and  reproaches  which  their  brethren  in 
Christ  endure.  They  too  shall  prove  that  the  carnal  mind  retains  its 
enmity  to  spiritual  religion,  and  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  live  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  whose  hearts  are  hallowed  by 
His  love.  Henry  W.  Williams. 

Hastings. 
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REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  LOWTHERSTOWN 

CIRCUIT,  IRELAND. 

(the   RBV.   WILLIAM  6.  CAMPBELL  TO  THE  EX-PRESIDEKT  OF  THE 

CONTERENCB.) 

At  the  Cork  Conference  of  1849,  Mr.  Edward  Best  and  myself  were 
appointed  to  the  Lowtherstown  Circuit,  embracing  parts  of  the  connties  of 
Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.  Of  this  sphere  of  duty  neither  of  us  had  any 
previous  knowledge,  except  that  it  was,  in  respect  to  number,  the  largest, 
and  by  report  the  most  laborious,  of  tlie  Circuits  in  Ireland.  I  believe  that 
each  of  us  was  graciously  prepared  at  that  time  to  say,  in  reference  to  any 
appointment,  **  Here  am  I ;  send  me."    Hence  we  i*egarded  Lowtherstown 
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as  our  proyidential  place,  and  cheerfully  entered  on  our  arduous  field  of 
service.    Nearly  a  thousand  souls  being  committed  to  our  care,  well  might 
we  tremble  and  exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  "    When  we 
first  met,  we  united  in  earnest  prayer  to  **  the  God  of  all  grace  "  for  His 
special  direction  and  blessing  on  ourselves,  and  for  a  revival  of  His  work 
throughout  the  Circuit,     l^en  and  there  we  obtained  a  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  it  would  be  so.    The  spiritual  state  of 'the  Circuit  was  soon  found 
to  be  very  low.    In  every  place  we  sent  up  our  cry  to  God,  **  0  Lord, 
revive  Thy  work !  "    The  Leaders  and  people  engaged  to  do  the  same ; 
and  a  particular  day,  appointed  for  humiliation  and  prayer,  was  generally 
observed.    Immediately  after  this,  your  letter  called  attention  to  the  same 
subject,  as  well  as  to  ''  the  pestilence  "  which  was  then  "  walking  in  dark- 
ness," and  ''the  destruction"  which  ''wasted  at  noon-day."     Public 
services  were  accordingly  held  in  different  places.    In  Lowtherstown,  a 
discourse  was  delivered  on  2  Chron.  vii.  14 :  "  If  My  people,  which  are 
called  by  My  name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  My  face, 
and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways  ;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land."    At  that  time  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Sligo,  and  serious  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would  soon 
reach  EnniskiUen  and  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  God  in  His  great  mercy 
spared  us,  and  turned  aside  His  wrath.    But,  alas  1  with  how  little  bene- 
ficial result !    The  tide  of  iniquity,  which  had  been  partially  restrained 
for  a  short  time,  seemed  to  break  forth  with  redoubled  fury  as  soon  as  the 
clouds  of  vengeance  appeared  to  pass  away.    This  was  numifested  in  the 
getting  up  of  a  regaUa  on  Lough  £me  ;  the  shores  of  which  presented  the 
most  fearful  scenes  of  intemperance,  and  of  every  vice.    One  of  the  victims 
of  this  firivolity  was  called  into  the  eternal  world  during  those  very 
excesses  of  rioting  and  drunkenness ;  and,  unwarned  by  his  fiite,  another 
copied  the  terrible  example,  and  was  soon  after  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
justice.    What  an  amount  of  guilt  attaches  to  those  who  countenance  the 
occasions  of  so  much  evil !     Professed  teachers  of  religion  are  among 
the  unhappy  number  ;  and  multitudes  of  their  hearers  love  to  have  it  so. 
Our  people,  thanks  be  to  God,  were  clear  in  this  matter ;  at  least,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  had  lately  joined  us,  and  on 
whom  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  our  wholesome  discipline. 
The  hundreds  of  our  Israel  were  very  differently  engaged.    Everywhere, 
and  without  ceasing,  they  "lifted  up  holy  hands  witliout  wrath  and 
doubting."    Now  and  again  we  could  sing, — 

"  Lo,  the  proiniRe  of  a  ihoirer 
Drops  already  from  above ; 
But  the  Lord  will  shortly  pour 
All  the  Spirit  of  His  love.** 

At  length  the  cloud  broke,  the  shower  descended,  and  the  "  inheritance" 
which  had  been  "weary"  presented  an  aspect  of  moral  verdure  and  beauty. — 
About  the  end  of  August  we  appointed  a  special  service  to  be  held  at 
Littermorey,  about  two  miles  from  Lowtherstown.  Three  short  addresses 
were  delivered  in  the  open  air  ;  and  then  we  retired  to  hold  a  protracted 
meeting,  during  which  several  were  constrained  to  cr^"  aloud  for  mercy, 
and  several  obtained  "  the  pearl  of  great  price."  The  fire  thus  kindled 
quickly  spread.  Next  day,  while  an  address  was  given  to  a  large  congre- 
gation in  the  "house  of  mourning,"  a  most  affecting  scene  presented 
itself.  In  one  apartment  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  a  sister, — who,  the 
day  before,  while  the  open-air  service  was  being  held  on  the  opposite  hill. 
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had  departed  in  sure  and  blissful  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality ;  haTing 
obtained  a  clear  sense  of  her  acceptance  with  God  about  ten  days  pre- 
viously. In  another  apartment  the  deepest  concern  was  manifested,  in  refer- 
ence to  death  and  judgment ;  and  convictions  were  then  produced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  were  not  effaced  until  they  resulted  in  sound  conver- 
sion.— At  idmost  every  subsequent  meeting  Uie  power  of  the  Lord  was 
present  to  heal ;  but  more  especially  so,  at  the  September  lovefeasts.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Circuit.  Here  several 
found  peace  with  God.  Some,  like  David,  **  roared  by  reason  of  the 
disquietness  of  their  hearts," — ^the  pangs  inflicted  by  the  arrows  of  power- 
ful conviction.  There  I  was  assisted  by  the  late  George  Primrose, — a  man 
much  acknowledged  of  God  in  this  Circuit  for  many  years.  The  other 
lovefeasts  were  held  in  the  usual  order  of  time  and  place.^-I  may  just 
mention,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  scene  which  occurred  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  Circuit  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Black  then  laboured 
here.  Just  on  his  first  introduction,  a  mob  assembled,  consisting  of  some 
of  the  most  "  respectable  "  Protestants  of  the  district,  who  violently  seized 
this  servant  of  Christ,  tied  a  rope  around  his  body,  and  dragged  him 
several  times  through  the  nearest  river.  This  occurred  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  hastened  on  Mr.  Black's  mortal  sickness.  The  **  respectable*' 
ruffians  also  cut  off  the  ears  of  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  own. 
There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  these  guilty  parties,  or  of  their  descendanta, 
now  to  be  found  ; — not  a  single  memorial  of  them  which  is  not  awfully 
admonitory.  ^'  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth ; "  even 
He  who  has  said,  **  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  Prophets  no 
harm." 

^  Other  men  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours."  How 
different  now  the  reception  of  the  servants  of  God  in  that  neighbourhood ! 
Thus  **  one  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  Now  our  visits  are  hailed  with 
delight ;  and  many  have  been  the  seals  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry  since  the 
former  days  of  persecution.  In  seeing  her  sons  and  daughters  in  that  very 
neighbourhood,  Zion  may  triumphantly  ask,  ^<Who  hath  begotten  me 
these  ?  "  and  hail  them,  with  unutterable  joy,  as  bom  from  the  skies. 

At  each  of  the  lovefeasts  a  number  of  interesting  conversions  took  place. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  these  occurred  in  Lowtherstown.  It 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  time  among  the  **  Socialists  "  in 
England,  and  who,  having  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  hb 
long-deserted  family  resided,  was  induced  to  come  to  our  chapel.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  to  the  lovefeast,  although  we  were  very 
strict  in  excluding  unauthorised  persons.  He  went  to  the  gallery,  and 
listened  to  the  simple  but  convinciug  statements  of  several  recent  converts. 
He  was  powerfully  impressed  ;  and  the  good  Spirit  of  God  led  him  to  see 
the  fearful  pit  in  which  he  had  so  deeply  sunk.  He  fell  on  hb  knees  in 
penitential  sorrow,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  Others  were  soon  in  the 
same  state,  both  above  and  below.  A  pentecostal  scene  ensued.  The 
whole  congregation  appeared  to  be  moved.  Deep  and  bitter  cries,  and 
mighty  prayers,  ascended  from  different  parts  of  the  chapel.  I  went  to  the 
gallery,  and  found  the  **  Socialist "  in  extreme  distress  ;  but  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  cast  his  guilty  soul  on  the  all-atoning  Lamb,  and  he  found 
**  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins."  He 
went  home  rejoicing  in  God  his  Saviour ;  and,  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  he 
continues  to  ornament  the  Christian  profession. — Below,  the  scene  was 
equaUy  affecting:  penitents  were  groaning  for  mercy;  Leaders  prayings 
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nther  agomtingj  in  their  behalf ;  others  directing  and  encouraging  them  to 
look  to  Jesos.  Again  and  again  roae  the  joyous  burst  of — '*  Praise  God 
firom  whom  all  bleanngs  flow  ; "  and,  no  doubt,  the  angelic  choir  echoed 
the  bliasfal  strain.  It  is  believed  that  not  fewer  than  a  score  of  contrite 
sinners  found  peace  with  God  on  that  meroorable  day.  Thus  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  glided  sweetly  away ;  and  frequently  were  we  led  to 

"  Ye  mouiiUiDt  and  vilet,  with  praivet  abound ; 
Ve  hills  and  ye  daks,  continue  the  sound : 
Break  forth  into  singing,  je  trees  of  the  wood  $ 
For  Jesus  is  bringing  lost  sinners  to  Ood  1  ** 

During  the  December  qnarter  we  took  the  streets,  where  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  witness  hundreds  in  penitential  prostration  both  at  fairs  and 
marbeU ;  and  never  did  I  observe  such  a  willingness  to  hear  the  glorious 
soimd  of  Gospel  grace  both  among  Romanists  and  Protestants.  Could  this 
out-door  work  be  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  day  of  eternity 
alone  would  disclose  the  happy  results.  During  this  quarter  the  work 
spread  more  widely  through  the  country.  Children  of  tender  years,  the 
middle-aged,  hoary-headed  sinners, — of  whom  many  were  ^  wild  as  the 
untaught  Indian's  brood," — yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit's  two-edged 
sword  ;  and '  many  are  still  rejoicing  in  a  sin-pardoning  Saviour.  The 
very  aspect  of  the  country  began  to  improve  ;  and  the  hope  of  better  days, 
even  in  regard  to  temporal  things,  sustained  many  a  drooping  soul.  One 
or  two  very  remarkable  conversions  took  place  during  this  quarter  also. 
The  first  was  that  of  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer.  The  circumstances 
were  these : — As  I  was  going  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  Circuit 
for  the  first  time,  I  missed  my  way.  I  met  an  aged  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  with  whom  entering  into  conversation,  I  found  that  he  was 
once  a  Leader  in  our  Connexion.  I  went  into  his  house,  and  the  family 
joined  in  prayer.  One  of  the  sons  was  deeply  affected.  The  word  of 
advice  was  applied  by  the  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  he  wept  bitterly. 
I  recommended  him  to  a  suitable  class,  which  he  joined  on  the  following 
Sabbath ;  and,  immediately  after,  he  found  ^  the  pearl  of  great  price."  He 
retamed  with  me  to  point  out  the  right  way  to  my  destination :  but  it 
wonld  appear  as  if  the  Lord  had  directed  my  course  to  this  young  man ; 
for  I  afterwards  found  that,  on  the  previous  night,  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  thoughts  of  eternity,  and  was  drawn  out  in  earnest  prayer  for  mercy. 
— ^Another  case  may  be  mentioned.  An  aged  man — a  pensioner — who  had 
been  for  thirty  years  in  the  array,  principally  in  foreign  service,  came  to 
one  of  onr  meetings :  the  word  was  quick  and  powerftil.  It  penetrated 
hie  rebellions  heart*    He  fell  subdued,  and  began  to 

^  Groan  the  sinner's  only  plea, 
'  Ood  be  merciful  to  me  !  *  " 

After  a  straggle  of  about  two  hours,  (during  which  his  cries  were  of  the 
most  touching  kind,)  his  chains  fell  off,  and,  like  one  of  old,  he  appeared 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  quiet,  and  in  his  right  mind.  When  his 
ezhaosted  frame  rallied  a  little,  he  gave  us  a  mournful  and  thrilling 
account  of  his  former  history.  *'  During  my  foreign  service,"  said  he, 
in  substance,  **  I  had  no  less  than  eighteen  fevers,  and  ten  other  diseases 
ineideni  fa  foreign  climatee.  During  those  chastisements  conscience 
frequently  8tiov«  to  vindicate  its  insulted  rights ;  but  I  had  no  strength  to 
carry  oat  my  convictions.    Although  I  would  promise,  and  vow,  and 
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pray,  yet  when  the  pressure  of  affliction  was  removed,  I  was  the  same 
man  over  again.  In  early  life  I  was  religiously  brought  up.  My  father 
taught  me  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  I  remember  several  of  the  old 
Preachers  who  counselled  me,  and  gave  me  Scripture  lessons,  &c.  I  never 
fox^t  these  things. — I  was  in  several  engagements,  and  often  at  the  point 
of  death.  On  one  occasion  I  was  rushing  into  the  breach  of  a  besieged 
city,  when  an  officer  hastened  forward  and  said,  *  Noble,  allow  me  first.' 
That  instant  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  I  escaped  I  After  all  this,  I  perse- 
vered in  my  rebellion  against  God,  and  thought,  when  I  should  leave  the 
army,  I  would  turn  to  Him.  But,  alas !  it  was  worse  and  worse  until  this 
night :  and  now  I  can  declare  to  all,  (and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  do  so,) 
that  God  has  found  me  out,  and  pardoned  all  my  sins." — ^What  an  advan- 
tage is  parental  and  ministerial  instruction  in  early  days  I  This  was  the 
drag  on  the  wheel  of  all  this  wanderer's  dissipation ;  and,  doubtless^  the 
prayers  of  his  pious  father  were  registered  above  in  his  behalf.  He  conti- 
nues a  steady  member  of  Society.  **  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire  ?  " — During  the  December  quarter,  also,  the  good  work  broke  out 
in  Ballinamallard  and  Sydare.  The  former  was  for  many  years  the  head 
of  this  Circuit,  and  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  revivals  of  God's  work. 
Sydare  and  Salry,  close  by,  were  the  first  of  our  places  into  which 
Methodism  was  introduced.  It  is  supposed  that  this  occurred  about  the 
year  1767  : — ^A  young  man  of  the  name  of  William  Price,  of  Enniskillen, 
having  enlisted,  and  having  met  Mr.  John  Haime  in  Fbmders,  was  con- 
verted to  God.  He  came  home,  and  ran  everywhere  ^  telling  his  friends 
and  neighbours  what  great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him."  The  whole 
neighbourhood  was  set  in  a  flame  of  religious  excitement.  Price  was, 
truly,  ''a  burning  and  shining  light."  A  class  was  soon  raised.  Mr. 
Wesley  was  solicited  for  a  Preacher :  Mr.  Joseph  Sanderson  was  sent ; 
and,  although  the  rising  cause  had  to  contend  with  the  most  fiery  persecu- 
tion in  these  places,  yet  it  prevailed.  Several  Preachers  were  the  fruits  of 
these  early  labours ;  among  whom  may  be  numbered  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Barber,  Grace,  Darragh,  William  Thompson,  (the  first  President  after  Mr. 
Wesley's  death,)  Armstrong,  &c. 

The  work  in  Sydare,  during  the  last  year,  embraced  not  only  the  old 
and  the  young  among  Protestants,  but  also  some  Romanists,  who  bad  to 
endure  severe  persecution.  Two  young  soldiers,  also,  who  came  home  on 
pass,  experienced  the  saving  grace  of  God.  They  were  wild  and  thoughtless, 
on  their  arrival ;  but  they  went  back  with  other  feelings  to  their  raiment 
in  Scotland, — enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 

During  the  third  (or  March)  quarter,  the  work  at  large  assumed  a  rery 
cheering  appearance  ;' namely,  that  of  a  general  desire  for  the  attainment 
of  "perfect  love,"— especially  among  the  recent  converts.  A  series  of 
meetings  for  social  religious  intercourse  very  much  contributed  to  this. 
All  of  these  were  less  or  more  crowned  with  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour. 
It  was  not  unusual,  on  those  occasions,  to  hear  many  witoess  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.    One  of  these  interesting  cases  is 

that  of  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  the  town  of  T ,  who  had  in 

early  life  experienced  the  power  of  religion.  Having  lost  the  fervours  of 
his  first  love,  he  was  led  in  this  revival  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  "  clean 
heart;"  and  he  resolved,  Jacob-like,  not  to  rest  until  he  prevailed.  He 
came  to  one  of  our  meetings  ;  and,  after  several  addresses,  bearing  on  vital 
godliness,  had  been  delivered,  he  with  a  number  of  others  came  forward 
soliciting  a  special  interest  in  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.    A  powerful 
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inflnence  descended.  Many  experienced  the  application  of  that  heart- 
rcTiving  pTomiae, — "1  will  sprinkle  clean  water  npon  yon,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean ;  '*  and  went  home  rejoicing.  Bat  our  young  friend  would  not  leaye, 
(a  few  of  us  remaining  with  him  J — 

<<  Tin  bold  to  Mjr,  My  hallowing  Lord 
Hath  wrought  a  perfect  cure." 

He  straggled  on,  and  still  cried,  **  I  will  not  let  Thee  go,  except  Thou 
bless  me."  And  he  did  not  wrestle  in  vain  :  for,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  prevailed ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  those  who 
waited  with  him,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  glorious  testimony  that  the 
blood  of  Jeaua  Christ,  God's  eternal  Son,  cleansed  his  heart  from  all  sin. 
Now  he  realised  what  the  sweet  singer  of  our  Israel  expresses  in  his 
inimitable  lines  : — 

**  The  Sun  of  Rigbteouraesi  on  me 

Hath  risen,  with  beading  in  Hii  wings ; 
Withered  my  nature's  strength,  from  Thee 

My  soul  its  life  and  auccour  brings : 
My  help  is  all  laid  up  above ; 
Thy  Nature  and  Thy  Name  U  Love.** 

The  good  work  has  prospered  in  that  neighbourhood  very  blessedly 
throughont  the  year,  and  it  still  goes  on.  Our  Missionary  Anniversaries, 
and  indeed  those  held  throughout  the  District,  were  remarkably  owned  of 
God.  They  closed,  almost  invariably,  with  protracted  and  special  plead- 
ings for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  both  on  ourselves  and  on  the 
Hisrion  stations.  Many,  while  thus  engaged,  experienced  redemption  in 
tiie  blo€Ml  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  glorious  work  all  the  brethren  of  the 
District  joined  faithfully  and  cheerfully.  Those  of  the  Enniskillen  Cir- 
cuit, Messrs.  Huston  and  Bell,  afiPorded  us  frequent  help ;  and  we  found 
it  good  to  interchange  with  them,  and  afford  our  feeble  but  friendly  aid. 
Oar  motto  was, — **  The  God  of  heaven,  He  will  prosper  us  :  therefore  we 
His  servants  will  arise  and  build." 

There  is  neither  room  nor  desire  for  **  agitation,"  while  this  blessed 
revival  is  going  on.  It  is  only  when  professors  cease  to  soar  on  the  wings 
of  faith  and  love,  that  they  would  fain  seek  other  pinions  to  bear  them 
aloft  in  public  notoriety.  But  the  smitten  vulture  vainly  flaps  its  wings 
on  the  bOIow,  to  escape  a  watery  grave.  So  these  death-struggles  can  last 
but  for  a  while ;  and  oblivion,  sure  and  dreary,  will  end  the  strife. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  quarter  of  our  Methodist  year, — ^the  June  one ; 
and  this  was  still  more  remarkably  crowned  with  blessings  from  on  high. 
At  all  our  lovefeasts  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  still  more  eminently 
present  to  heal.  The  one  held  in  Lowtherstown  on  Easter-day  will 
never  be  foi'gotten  ;  the  scene  having  been  fitted  to  remind  one  of  a  battle- 
field, for  many  were  **  the  slain  of  the  Lord."  All  were  filled  with  wonder 
and  amazement.  It  was  supposed  that  no  fewer  than  forty  persons  were  on 
that  day  made  the  happy  partakers  of  pardon.  The  glory  was  truly 
great ;  **  and  on  all  the  glory  was  a  defence."  The  June  Meeting  was 
quite  in  character,  and  lasted  for  about  nine  hours.  We  felt  "  the  over- 
whelming power  of  saving  grace."  Thus  the  year  was  crowned  with  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  all  His  paths  dropped  fatness.  It  was  the  most 
remarkable,  the  most  laborious,  but,  thank  God,  the  most  honourable  and 
happy,  of  the  years  of  my  ministry.  In  all  this  blessed  work  my  excel- 
lent brother  Best  served  as  a  son  in  the  Gospel,  and  his  labours  were 
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crowned  with  great  suecew.  But  it  was  not  all  unmingled  blias ;  for,  daring 
the  year,  we  liad  to  follow  to  the  grave  some  of  oar  faithful  Leaders,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  members.  Thus  had  we  frequently  to  twine  the  cypress 
round  our  palm  of  triumph.  But  'Uhese  all  died  in  faith;"  and  '*ths 
best  of  all  is,  God  is "  still  ''  with  us."  An  aged  man,  of  eighty-five 
years,  obtained  the  mercy  of  God  a  few  weeks  since.  Thus  have  we 
cause  to  thank  God  for  the  past,  and  to  take  courage  for  the  future.  Our 
Leaders  in  general  are  working  well,  and  are  still  praying  for  a  mors 
copious  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  the  advantage  of  united  faith  and  prayer 
for  an  overwhelming  visitation  of  Divine  power  to  descend  on  all  our 
Circuits.  So  will  the  marble  rocks  rend,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  bs 
revealed. 


A  FAITHFUL  STEWARD. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  America,  died  in  May,  1834,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year. 
He  resolved,  at  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life,  that  he  would  serve 
the  Saviour  with  all  his  power,  in  that  sphere  which  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly assigned  to  him.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  acquire  extensive 
learning,  and  he  could  not  serve  the  church  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
his  voice  or  by  his  pen.  But  God  endowed  him  with  unusual  talents  for 
business.  He  had  great  activity,  acute  penetration  into  the  characters  of 
men  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  rapid  decision,  and  unconquerable  persever- 
ance. He  displayed  in  the  counting-room  some  of  the  mental  qualities 
which  made  Napoleon  the  victor  in  a  hundred  battle-fields.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  Mr.  Cobb  accumulated  property  with  great  rapidity  ;  and,  if 
he  had  chosen  to  devote  himself  to  the  narrow  work  of  amassing  wealth, 
he  might  perhaps  have  become  exceedingly  rich.  But  he  justly  regarded  his 
talent  for  business  as  an  instrument  which  he  ought  to  employ  for  the 
glory  of  his  Saviour.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  use  it  in  earning  money 
for  the  cause  of  God,  even  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  devote  his 
talents  for  preaching  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  accordingly, 
in  November,  1821,  drew  up  and  subscribed  the  following  very  remarkable 
document : — 

**  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  be  worth  more  than  60,000  dollaia. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  give  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  of  my  busi- 
ness to  charitable  and  religious  uses.  If  I  be  ever  worth  20,000  dollars,  I 
vrill  give  one-half  of  my  net  profits ;  and  if  I  be  ever  worth  80,000 
doUars,  I  will  give  three- fourths ;  and  the  whole  after  60,000  dollars.  So 
help  me  God ;  or  give  to  a  more  faithful  steward,  and  set  me  aside. 

"N.  R.  Cobb. 

*' November,  1821," 

To  this  covenant  he  adhered  with  conscientious  fidelity.  He  distributed 
the  profits  of  his  business  with  an  increasing  ratio  frpm  year  to  year,  till 
he  reached  the  point  which  he  had  fixed  as  the  limit  of  his  property,  and 
then  be  ^vs  to  the  cause  of  God  all  the  money  which  h^  earned. 
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NOTES  ON  EMINENT  AUTOBIOGRAPHERS. 

It  is  probablt  that  the  literary  character  will  ever  famish  the  most 
Talnable  subjects  of  autobiography.  In  the  personal  history  of  its  great 
teachers  the  world  has  long  manifested  a  lively  interest ;  and  it  finds  new 
pleasure  in  contemplating  every  added  instance  of  immortal  excellence  cast 
in  a  mortal  mould.  It  is  gratifying  to  our  natural  curiosity  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  private  relations,  fellowships,  and  frailties  of  one  who  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  public  mind,  and  with  whose  inner  and  truer 
self  we  have  already  the  profoundest  sympathy.  The  lives,  letters,  and 
confessions  of  great  authors  engage  our  affectionate  attention  as  much  as  if 
they  were  our  relatives  and  friends ;  for,  indeed,  our  acquaintance  with 
them,  through  the  medium  of  their  works,  may  be  equally  intimate  and 
unreserved.  Is  it  not  our  privilege,  for  example,  to  know  the  amiable,  the 
earnest,  and  the  sensitive  Kirke  White, — ^his  chastened  ambition  and  his 
untiring  pursuit  of  knowledge, — the  melancholy  that  often  depressed  him, 
and  the  hallowing  principles  that  always  sustained  him, — as  truly  as  he 
was  known  to  the  most  favoured  companion  of  his  life  ?  and  are  we  not 
permitted  to  trace  his  brief  career  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  a 
distinct  appreciation  of  its  fortuitous  or  characteristic  features,  not  always 
afforded  to  us  in  the  case  of  living  associates  ?  It  is  this  sympathy  with 
moral  greatness  in  men  removed  from  us  by  dbtance,  or  by  time,  that 
imparts  to  the  simplest  record  of  their  history,  whether  of  an  interior  or 
external  nature,  significance  and  value.  We  want  some  picture  of  the 
home  they  blessed,  of  the  society  they  adorned,  of  the  spot  their  eyes  conti- 
nually rested  upon ;  some  illustrations  of  Uie  love  they  inspired,  the 
reverence  they  commanded,  tlie  characters  they  moulded  and  impressed. 
Above  all,  we  want  the  example  of  their  labour  and  success  held  up  to 
encourage  and  to  stimulate ;  tiie  process  of  their  greatness  exhibited  to 
after-generaUons  of  aspiring  youth.  The  picture  cannot  be  adequately 
furnished  by  another :  it  must  take  some  form  of  auto-history, — whether 
narrative,  epistle,  or  journal.  Among  memoirs  of  this  ckss,  and  viewed  in 
the  aspect  just  indicated,  those  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian,  are  full 
of  entertainment  and  instruction.  Relaxing  the  pompous  march  of  those 
stately  periods  by  which  he  has  linked  together  the  antique  and  medifeval 
eras,  and  following  at  a  more  companionable  pace  the  individual  fortunes 
of  his  own  scholarly  career,  he  furnishes  to  the  reader  alternately  the 
humblest  and  the  highest  sources  of  diversion ;  from  time  to  time  adorning 
domestic  incident  or  personal  trait  with  the  fruit  of  philosophic  judgment 
and  profound  research,  and  exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  self-culture  advanc- 
ing to  some  of  iiB  most  magnificent  results.  To  the  mere  connoisseur, 
whose  object  is  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  luxury,  the  Life 
and  Journals  of  this  eminent  man  will  be  full  of  interest ;  but  their  chief 
value  will  be  felt  by  the  determined  and  ambitious  student.  They  will 
stimulate  him  to  exertion,  and  to  the  utmost  use  of  his  opportunities,  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  inspiring  emulation  of  the  patient  study, 
deliberate  sacrifice,  and  unflagging  zeal,  which  were  devoted  to  one 
purpose;  and  leading  to  an  appreciation  of  the  power  which  elicits  the 
triumphs  of  genius  and  learning  by  not  disdaining  the  common  lot  of  labour. 

But  there  is  often  found  in  literary  autobiographies  the  pre-eminent 
«harm  of  style ;  a  charm  so  subtie  and  pervading  as  to  fuse  the  whole 
nanative  into  one  harmonious  and  enchanting  story,  as  in  the  case  of 

L  2 
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Goethe*8  beautiful  work,  TrtUh  and  Poetry  from  my  Life;  or  else  a 
charm  inferior  in  artistic  merit,  and  more  limply  biographical,  as  that  of 
Franklin's  autobiography.  Each  of  these  works  (on  the  latter  of  which 
we  remarked  upon  a  recent  occasion)  is  a  model  of  style,  using  that  word 
in  the  enlarged  sense  of  entire  manner,  which  consists  in  form  as  well  as 
dress,  and  results  in  a  beautiful  correspondence  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion. They  are  not  diverse  in  merit,  but  in  subject ;  and  although  the 
practical  man  may  prefer  the  one,  and  the  imaginative  reader  the  other,  we 
are  persuaded  that  true  taste  and  the  most  cultivated  feeling  will  find  equal 
pleasure  in  both. 

The  autobiographical  writings  of  Goethe  are  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  literary  class.    They  are  comprised  in  the  work  already  mentioned, 
TVuth  and  Poetry  from  my  Life,  in  the  Letters  from  Switzerland  and  Italy^ 
and  in  the  several  Journals  and  personal  memoranda  with  which  his  writ- 
ings abound.    The  first  is  a  connected  narrative,  in  twenty  books^  of  the 
incidents  and  experiences  of  his  childhood  and  youth.    The  graceful  ease 
of  its  style,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  most  pleasing  simplicity,  is  the 
result  of  perfect  art :  the  whole  is  the  consummate  product  of  a  mind 
matured  under  the  highest  culture.    A  peculiar  charm  lies  in  the  group- 
ing,   and    in    Individual  portraitures — sketches    of  relatives  or  literary 
friends;   in  episodes  of  considerable  beauty,  and  dramatic  scenes  both 
highly  finished  and  effective.    Its  greatest  defect  arises  from  the  author's 
moral  deficiencies ; — the  absence,  for  example,  of  any  generous  or  com- 
manding passion  in  his  nature,  which  might  have  imparted  a  substantive 
interest,  and  furnished  something  like  an  epic  close,  to  what  is  now  a  frag- 
ment merely.    Still  it  is  a  fragment  of  almost  incomparable  beauty, — cold 
as  marble,  but  exquisitely  moulded  and  delicately  veined.    We  can  hardly 
wish  it  other  than  it  is.    Its  pages  are  luminous  with  intellectual  truth,  if 
not  with  moral  wisdom  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  man  has  rivalled  its  author  in 
his  estimate  of  qualities  attaching  to  men  and  things  around  him.    Almost 
destitute  of  prejudices  and  predilections  himself,  his  mental  eye  detected  in 
a  moment  the  inequality  and  disproportion  implied  in  the  preferences  of 
other  men.    Their  exclusiveness  was  a  deformity  beside  the  symmetry  of 
his  universal  taste  :  their  definite  and  limited  belief  was  bigotry  and  into- 
lerance in  the  eyes  of  the  catholic  worshipper  of  truth.    But  these  charac- 
teristics are  most  prominent  in  the  Letters  from  Switzerland  and  Itafy,    In 
these,  especially,  we  see  the  objective  tendency  of  his  mind.    He  never 
shuts  his  eyes  in  order  to  reflect :  he  is  constantly  demanding  some  exter- 
nal object,  that  he  may  examine  and  report  upon  it.    Opinion  and  theory 
rise  up,  unlaboured,  in  him.    He  wants  more  material :  this  is  turned  into 
a  thought,  and  that  has  taken  its  place  in  the  museum  of  his  mind.    Give 
something  more  into  his  hand  ;  for  he  is  master  of  all  that  he  has  touched, 
and  is  impatiently  waiting  for  more.    His  powers  of  assimilation  are  so 
great  that  matter  cannot  be  supplied  him  so  fast  as  he  can  devour  it,  and 
transmute  it  into  his  system — into  bone  of  science  or  blood  of  art.  And  it  is 
this  greed  of  knowledge — this  untiring  exploration  of  nature — that  makes 
these  Letters  admirable  above  others.    We  begin  to  hate,  like  him,  mere 
sentiment  and  speculation :  we  see  the  charm  of  details  as  we  never  did 
before  :  we  find  a  history  or  a  hint  in  every  stony  fragment  of  this  colos- 
sal world,  and  take  for  our  motto.  Ex  pede  Herculem, 

The  memoirs  of  himself  which  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  Florentine  arUst» 
has  bequeathed  to  the  world,— of  which  Mr.  Roscoe*s  translation  has  been 
lately  reprinted,  like  the  work  just  noticed,  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library, 
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— have  many  features  of  singular  interest,  which  unite  in  forming  a  most 
entertaining  book.    The  anthoi^s  character  is  made  up  of  curious  contra- 
dictions.   Though  a  man  of  taste  and  letters,  and  engaged  in  a  prosperous 
career  of  art,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  rudest  brawlers  in  an  age 
and  city  infested  with  bullies  and  assassins.    He  thought  little  of  planting 
his  dagger  in  the  nape  of  his  enemy's  neck,  or  forcing  his  sword  to  the  hilt 
in  his  enemy's  body.    The  audacity  with  which  he  committed  these 
outrages  is  coolly  reflected  in  the  page  upon  which  he  records  them.    A 
notion  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  seems  never  to  intrude  upon  him  ; 
and  he  wreaks  mortal  vengeance  as  much  for  an  insulting  look  of  one 
whom  he  dislikes,  as  for  the  death  of  a  brother  perishing  in  street-affray. 
With  adventures  like  these,  (including  an  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  an  escape  thence,  and  various  intrigues,)  are  given  particulars 
of  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  instances  of  his  skill  in  medalling 
and  sculpture.    The  highest  parties  in  Rome  and  Florence  distinguish  him 
by  their  patronage  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  at  his  ease  in  his 
interviews  with  Pontiff's,  Cardinals,  and  Grand  Dukes.    Pope  Clement 
VII.  he  severely  lectures  for  proceeding  in  a  hasty  moment,  on  hearing  of 
some  murderous  attack,  to  order  our  worthy  goldsmith  to  be  seized  and 
hanged ;  and  he  intimates,  in  no  doubtful  language,  what  a  remorseful 
time  of  it  '*  His  Holiness  "  must  have  had  for  the  remainder  of  life,  had 
not  Providence  defeated  his  unnatural  design  by  means  of  an  escape ! 
Twice  our  author  is  preserved  from  death  by  poison  ;  and  times  without 
number  (according  to  his  own  statement)  is  he  pursued  by  rancorous  and 
jealous  enemies.      Yet  his  life  and  interests    seem    well-advanced  and 
guarded  both  by  himself  and  by  fortune  ;  and,  admirable  artist  as  he  was, 
his  prosperity  kept  pace  with  his  deserts.    Throughout  the  memoir  we 
have  many  incidental  notices  of  artists  and  learned  men,  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  age  and  country,  and  glimpses  of  the  stormy  politics  and  disor- 
dered society  of  that  most  brilliant  era  of  Italian  history.    These  scenes 
and  sketches,  which  in  themselves  have  a  certain  historical  importance,  are 
doubly  entertaining  in  their  connexion  with  so  vivid  a  personal  narrative, 
in  which  the  story  of  individual  fortunes  is  thus  embellished  and  illustrated 
by  contemporary  lights. 

We  must  briefly  mention,  if  only  to  commend,  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  by  Lwy^  his  Widow,  as  remarkable  for  a  combination  of  all 
those  elements  of  interest  which  pertain  to  its  class.  It  is  not,  professedly, 
an  autobiography ;  but,  as  the  writer  concerns  herself  chiefly  with  the 
fortunes  of  one  who  as  a  husband  shared  them  with  herself,  it  is  virtually 
such ;  and  the  more  so,  as  her  prominent  character  and  genius  have 
stamped  upon  all  her  reminiscences  and  opinions  a  powerful  individuality. 
As  this  work  is  now  well  known,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
readers,  we  shall  further  characterise  it  in  a  few  lines  only,  intended  rather 
to  awaken  than  fully  to  gratify  an  interest  in  its  story.  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  was  bom  in  that 
famous  citadel  on  the  29th  of  January,  IG^g  ;  was  married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Colonel)  Hutchinson  ;  and — accompanying  and 
animating  his  course  as  a  conscientious  soldier  of  the  Parliament,  and  con- 
soling with  her  sympathy  the  retirement  in  which  he  lamented  the  perver- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth — was  afterwards  forward  to  share,  and  doomed 
reluctantly  to  survive,  his  persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  Restoration. 
It  was  then,  when  her  bereavement  had  left  nothing  but  a  dreary  widow- 
hood in  prospect,  that  she  chose  rather  to  look  back  upon  the  fellowship 
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she  littd  enjoyed.    Sinee  hope  could  no  longer  promise  her  a  continnanoey 
memory  should  at  least  cheer  her  with  a  rehearsal,  of  its  pleasures ;  and,  if 
she  could  never  more  receive  or  tender  the  daily  counsel  and  eDconrage- 
ment,  it  was  left  her  to  record  the  exemplary  career  of  a  husband  and  s 
father,  a  patriot  and  a  Christian.    The  spirit  in  which  her  memorial  was 
thus  undertaken  and  written  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  while  the  talents 
which  it  manifests,  and  the  high  moral  tone  by  which  it  is  pervaded,  call 
forth  the  liveliest  admiration.    Her  portraitures  of  public  men  of  that 
time,  with  whom  her  husband  was  associated,  or  to  whom  he  was  opposed^ 
are  drawn  with  fairness  and  skill ;  and,  though  her  republican  opinions 
are  no  way  disguised,  nor  her  puritan  sympathies  unduly  suppressed,  she 
generously  admits  the  noble  qualities  of  a  foe,  and  candidly  laments  the 
insincerity  of  a  pretended  patriot  and  friend.    She  was  naturally  suscept- 
ible of  all  truly  feminine  affections,  as  well  as  eminently  capable  of  exer- 
cising the  more  rigid  duties  of  her  sphere ;  yet,  while  she  freely  discoorsea 
of  the  latter,  as  more  properly  becoming  the  dignity  of  an  English  matron, 
she  holds  the  former  as  for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  recollection  or 
regard.    Thus  her  work  is,  perhaps,  wanting  in  due  lightness  and  relief. 
The  principal  exception  is  her  account,  in  the  commencement,  of  her 
husband's  courtship  and  their  subsequent  marriage.    It  is  a  most  pleasing 
episode,  full  of  sweetness  of  manner  and  beauty  of  character ;  convincing 
the  mind  that  their  union  was  a  hallowed  bond  of  love  and  principle,  and 
preluding  with  cheerful  and  most  hopeful  strains  the  more  serious  drama 
of  their  wedded  life.    In  the  progress  of  that  double  life,  the  reader  is 
charmed  to  observe  the  growing  correspondence  of  character  in  wife  and 
husband :  how  her  gentleness  and  truth  insensibly  modify  and  sway  his 
martial  bearing ;  and  how  hb  soldierly  sense  of  duty  antd  honour  gives 
tone  and  firmness  to  the  mother  and  the  wifb.    All  this  accords  with  the 
beautiful  philosophy  of  the  poet : — 

"  Yet  io  the  long  yean  liker  mast  thej  grow  ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  ihe  of  man  : 

>K  3»  ♦  *  * 

More  like  the  double-natured  poet  each ; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  him, 
liike  perfiect  music  unto  noble  words.** 

There  is  a  class  of  autobiographies  which  may  be  called  episodical. 
These  are  concerned  with  some  brief  or  isolated  period  in  the  writer's 
history,  chosen  for  the  most  part  with  reference  to  its  more  eventful 
character,  whether  of  personal  adventure  merely,  or  of  a  more  public 
interest.  To  this  class  belong  some  of  the  most  fascinating  auto-hliAories. 
We  could  scarcely  instance  one  more  interesting  or  improving  than 
the  Memoirs  of  his  Imprisonment  related  by  Silvio  Pellico.  The  reader 
will  probably  remember  that  Silvio  Pellico  is  an  Italian  poet  of  high 
repute,  and  known  especially  as  the  author  of  several  tragedies.  In  the 
year  1820  he  was  arrested,  at  Milan,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  i^ainsi  the 
Austrian  government ;  and  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  thsA  city  till 
the  following  year.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  a  room  under  the  bumii^ 
le^s  of  Venice ;  and,  finally,  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Spielberg, 
where  he  suffered  the  strictest  durance,  till  released  from  a  piotvaeied 
torture  of  ten  years  in  the  month  of  August,  1830.  Personal  liberty  is  the 
first  blessing  of  every  man.  It  is  that  on  which  he  depends  for  the 
acquirement  and  enjoyment  of  every  other.  This  much  our  reason  teaches ; 
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bvt  the  mifleriM  attendaBi  on  captirity  we  can  only  faintly  tunnisey  till 
the  ezperienee  of  eoch  niffmra  as  Silrio  Pellioo  it  bronght  to  our  aid. 
Happy  Britons  that  we  are  I  We  pine  when  the  weather  clonde  our  sun, 
or  tamponiy  iUneas  shots  us  from  the  air.  But,  if  onr  lot  had  been  east 
under  clearer  skiesy  the  best  among  us,  and  the  most  delicately  nurtured, 
might  have  found  both  one  and  the  other  barred  from  their  serrioe  or  changed 
into  a  curse ;  the  sun,  in  his  summer  height  and  fttrength,  employed  to 
scorch  their  brain,  while  they  had  no  retreat,  till  approaching  winter  warned 
their  tormentors  to  hurry  the  wasted  human  roin  to  a  more  dismal  region, 
assailed  alternately  by  frost  and  damp.  Such  was  the  fate  of  SiWio 
Peliico.  But  physical  sufferings  would  naturally  be  the  lightest  in  the 
case  of  such  a  man.  Social  and  mental  deprivations,  with  continued 
assaults  of  temptation  on  his  moral  being,  would  form  the  bitterest  ingre- 
dients of  his  misery.  Accordingly,  his  narrative  is  of  the  most  touching 
kind.  The  key-note  is  pitched  in  this  little  sentence  :  *'  The  waking 
which  follows  the  first  night  in  prison  is  horrible.*'  His  dreams  had  not 
yet  been  weaned  from  home,  or  shaped  by  prison-objects.  The  first 
cheerful  thought  of  his  awaking  moment,  that  rose  like  a  grateful  exhala- 
tion, was  suddenly  condensed  amid  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  descended 
in  tears.  His  spirit  saw  at  a  glance  the  long  hopeless  future,  as  a  drowning 
man  sees  the  irrevocable  past.  He  was  in  the  crisis  of  his  hi^lory  :  the 
time  gone  by  had  never  seemed  to  him  so  bright  as  now ;  the  time  to  come 
appeared  proportionably  dark.  His  soul  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  **  a  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  :"  Mof  he  had  left,  and  tkU 
he  was  about  to  enter.  The  most  affecting  deprivation  that  he  now  suffers 
b  that  of  something  that  he  may  love.  More  than  the  cheerful  light,  or 
the  smiling  landscape,  or  the  busy  street ;  more  even  than  the  dear  liberty 
to  choose  his  path  and  go  whither  he  pleases,  to  lie  down  on  this  sunny 
sward,  or  go  in  and  ojit  among  this  laughing  crowd  ;'^more  painful  thsA 
the  need  of  these  is  the  aching  want  he  feels  of  the  companionable,— of 
sympathetic  eyes  that  he  may  look  into,— of  a  voice  of  kindness  that  he 
may  hear  and  answer.  His  home  appears  to  have  been  a  veiy  happy  one : 
be  speaks  with  great  tenderness  of  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters ; 
aoDd  he  has  so  much  time  now  to  dwell  upon  their  memory,  so  little  hope 
that  he  shall  see  them  more !  For  a  while  they  occupy  his  heart  almost 
to  bursting.  But  the  pleasure  is  too  full  of  pain.  The  heart,  first  tortured 
by  distance,  is  then  mercifully  benumbed.  Our  sensibilities  refuse  to  be 
for  ever  on  the  stretch ;  and,  like  tender  feelers,  they  draw  shortly  back, 
m  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  object,— to  the  barren  rock,  if  nothing 
better  be  at  hand.  So  it  is  wHh  this  poor  prisoner.  He  looks  round  him 
for  a  present  comfort  A  friendly  gaoler  is  now  more  to  him  than  once  the 
choicest  friend.  How  he  yearns  for  the  companionship  of  some  unfortunate 
prisoner  like  himself  I  But  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  our  admiration, 
fai  this  little  memoir,  is  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  humility  by  which  it 
is  hallowed.  The  discipline  of  Providence,  to  which  the  unhappy  poet  waa 
subjected,  proved  salutary  and  benign.  He  returned  to  his  home  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man.  This  is,  clearly,  no  excuse  for  the  infliction  of  such 
misery  as  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  a  despotic  government ;  and,  although 
he  has  furnished  us  with  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  justice  or  otherwise 
of  hb  sentence, — wisely  abstaining  from  political  allusion,  and  writing  in 
the  spirit  of  a  chastened  child  of  God,  rather  than  of  a  martyr  to  the  truth, 
— ^thm  is  every  reHon  to  believe  that  his  trial  was  arbitrary  and  unfair, 
and  his  pumshnient  unnecessarily  harsh.    No  thanks  are  due  to  them  that 
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condemned  him,  though  his  mind  and  heart  were  both  profited  by  afflictioD  ; 
though,  resolving  to  bear  the  injustice  of  men,  he  humbly  acknowledged 
the  just  judgment  of  God  ;  though  the  wrongs  which  he  suffered  in  his 
ovm  person  made  him  more  tenderly  alive  to  those  of  humanity  at  laige. 
Such  improvement  in  such  circumstances  proves  only  that  he  had  a  noble 
spirit,  and  suggests  that  his  errors  were  venial.  The  darkness  and  deser- 
tion that  made  him  conscious  of  a  present  and  supporting  God,  would 
doubtless  have  driven  one  more  feeble  and  corrupt  into  utter  atheism  ;  and 
the  personal  sorrow  that  wakened  and  widened  his  benevolent  sympathies 
towards  all  the  groaning  human  race,  would  have  quickened  into  the 
bitterest  misanthropy  any  less  feeling  or  more  selfish  heart* 


ANECDOTES  OF  BRITISH  NAVAL  HEROISM. 

(from  OILLT's  **  NARRATIYES  OF  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,   BETWEEN 

1793   AND   1849.") 

Most  providentially,  when  the  Anson  struck,  the  munmast,  in  falling 
overboard,  served  to  form « a  communication  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore ;  and  Captain  Lydiard  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  circumstance  to 
the  crew.  Clinging  with  his  arm  to  the  wheel  of  the  rudder,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  being  washed  overboard  by  the  waves,  he  continued  to  encou- 
rage one  after  another  as  they  made  the  perilous  attempt  to  reach  the 
shore.  It  was  fated  that  this  gallant  officer  should  not  enjoy  in  this  world 
the  reward  of  his  humanity  and  his  heroism.  After  watching  with  thank- 
fulness the  escape  of  many  of  his  men,  and  having  seen  with  horror  many 
others  washed  off  the  mast  in  their  attempts  to  reach  the  land,  he  was 
about  to  undertake  the  dangerous  passage  himself  when  he  was  attracted 
by  the  cries  of  a  person  seemingly  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  brave  man 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  turned  and  made  his  way  to  the  place 
whence  the  cries  proceeded  :  there  he  found  a  boy,  a  protSpi  of  his  own, 
whom  he  had  entered  on  board  the  Anson  only  a  few  months  before, 
clinging  in  despair  to  a  part  of  the  wreck,  and  without  either  strength  or 
courage  to  make  the  least  effort  for  his  own  preservation.  Captain 
Lydiard's  resolution  was  instantiy  taken :  he  would  save  the  lad  if  possible, 
though  he  might  himself  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  threw  one  arm  round 
the  boy,  whilst  he  cheered  him  by  words  of  kind  encouragement ;  with 
the  other  arm  he  clung  to  the  spars  and  mast  to  support  himself  and  his 
burden.  But  the  struggle  did  not  last  long  :  nature  was  exhausted  by  the 
mental  and  physical  sufferings  he  had  endured.  He  lost  his  hold,  not  of 
the  boy,  but  of  the  mast :  the  wild  waves  swept  over  them,  and  they 
perished  together. 

The  master  of  the  Defence  reported  to  Captain  Atkins  that  the  Si,  Owr^ 
had  gone  on  shore,  and  that  the  Cressy  had  veered  and  was  standing  to  the 
southward, — at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  great  danger  the  ship  was 
in,  and  recommending  that  he  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Cressy, 
The  Captain  inquired  whether  the  Admiral  had  made  the  signal  to  part 
company ;  and,  upon  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied,  **  I  will 
never  desert  my  Admiral  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress." 

As  Captain  Baker  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  Drake^  he  determined  ia 
remove  the  people  from  her,  if  possible. 
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Calling  around  him  his  officers  and  men,  he  communieaied  to  them  his 
intentions^  and  pointed  out  the  best  means  of  securing  their  safety.  He 
then  ordered  every  man  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  from  the  wreck  to  the 
rock.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  his  orders  were  not  promptly  obeyed  ;  all 
the  crew  to  a  man  refused  to  leave  the  wreck  unless  Captain  Baker  would 
precede  them.  There  was  a  simultaneous  burst  of  feeling  which  did 
honour  alike  to  the  commander  and  the  men.  To  the  former,  in  that  he 
had  so  gained  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  people  ;  and  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  they  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  an  officer. 

Never  was  good  discipline  displayed  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner.  No 
argument  or  entreaty  could  prevail  on  Captain  Baker  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion. He  again  directed  the  men  to  quit  the  vessel,  calmly  observing  that 
his  life  was  the  least  and  last  consideration.  The  men,  upon  hearing  this 
reiterated  command,  stepped  severally  from  the  poop  to  the  rock  with  as 
much  order  as  if  they  had  been  leaving  a  ship  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Unhappily,  a  few  of  them  perished  in  the  attempt.  When  he  had  seen 
every  man  clear  of  the  wreck,  and  not  till  then,  did  Captain  Baker  join 
his  crew. 

[The  rising  tide  threatened  soon  to  cover  the  rock,  and  the  escape  to  the 
mainland  was  most  difficult.  But  this  was  accomplished  by  the  boatswain  ; 
and  the  touching  narrative  thus  proceeds  : — ] 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  breath  and  strength,  he  went  to  the 
nearest  point  opposite  the  rock,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  cast  one 
end  of  a  line  across  to  his  companions.  Fortunately  it  reached  the  rock, 
and  was  gladly  seized ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  long  enough  to  allow  of 
one  man  holding  it  on  the  shore,  and  another  on  the  rock,  at  arm's  length. 
It  may  be  imagined  with  what  joy  this  slender  means  of  deliverance  was 
welcomed  by  all.  The  tide  hiid  made  rapid  advances :  the  waves,  as  if 
impatient  for  their  prey,  threw  the  white  surf  aloft,  and  dashed  over  the 
rock. 

Would  that  we  could  do  justice  to  the  noble  courage  and  conduct 
displayed  by  the  crew  of  the  Drake  I  Instead  of  rushing  to  the  rope,  as 
many  would  have  done,  not  a  man  moved  until  he  was  commanded  to  do 
so  by  Captain  Baker.  Had  the  slightest  hesitation  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  commander,  or  any  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  the  men,  a  tumultuous 
rush  would  have  ensued ;  the  rope,  held  as  it  was  with  difficulty  by  the 
outstretched  hand,  would  inevitably  have  been  lost  in  the  struggle  ;  and 
then  all  would  have  perished. 

But  good  order,  good  discipline,  and  good  feeling  triumphed  over  every 
selfish  fear  and  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  to  the  honour  of 
British  sailors  be  it  recorded,  that  each  individual  man  of  tlie  crew,  before 
he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  rescue,  urged  his  Captain  to  provide  for 
his  own  safety  first,  by  leading  the  way.  But  Captain  Baker  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  persuasion,  and  gave  but  one  answer  to  all, — *^  I  will 
never  leave  the  rock  until  every  soul  is  safe." 

In  vain  the  men  redoubled  their  entreaties  that  he  would  go  ;  they  were 
of  no  avul :  the  intrepid  officer  was  steadfast  to  his  purpose.  There  was 
no  time  for  further  discussion  or  delay.  One  by  one  the  men  slipped  from 
the  rock  upon  the  rope,  and  by  this  assistance  forty-four  out  of  fifty 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  opposite  shore.  Unfortunately,  among  the  six 
individuals  who  remained,  one  was  a  woman.  This  poor  creature,  com* 
pletely  prostrate  from  the  sufferings  slie  had  endured,  lay  stretehed  upon 
the  cold  rock  almost  lifeless.    To  desert  her  was  impossible ;  to  convey 
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her  to  the  shore  seemed  equally  impomible.  Each  moment  of  delay  was 
fraught  with  destruction.  A  braye  fellow,  in  the  generosity  of  despair, 
when  his  turn  came  to  quit  the  rock,  took  the  woman  in  his  arrns^  grasped 
the  rope,  and  began  the  perilous  transit.  Alas !  he  was  not  permitted  to 
gain  the  desired  shore.  When  he  had  made  about  half  the  distance,  the 
rope  parted — not  being  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  additional  weiglit  and 
strain,  it  broke  ;  the  seaman  and  his  burden  were  seen  but  for  an  instant, 
and  then  swallowed  up  in  the  foaming  eddies.  With  them  perished  the 
last  means  of  preservation  that  remained  for  Captain  Baker  and  those  who 
were  with  him  on  the  rock.  Their  communication  with  the  mainland  was 
cut  off ;  the  water  rose,  and  the  surf  increased  every  moment ;  all  hope 
was  gone,  and  for  them  a  few  minutes  more  must  end  **  life's  long  voyage." 
The  men  on  shore  tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  save  them.  They 
tied  every  handkerchief  and  available  material  together  to  replace  the  lost 
rope,  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  they  could  not  get  length  enough  to 
reach  the  rock.  A  party  was  despatched  in  search  of  help.  They  found  a 
farm-house  ;  and,  while  they  were  in  search  of  a  rope,  those  who  stayed  to 
watch  the  fate  of  their  loved  and  respected  commander  and  his  three  com- 
panions, saw  wave  after  wave  rise  higher  and  higher.  At  one  moment  the 
sufferers  disappeared  in  the  foam  and  spray :  the  bravest  shuddered,  and 
closed  his  eyes  on  the  scene.  Again,  as  spell-bound,  he  looked ;  the  wave  had 
receded — they  still  lived,  and  rose  above  the  waters.  Again  and  again  it 
was  thus ;  but  hope  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  We  can  scarcely  bring  our 
narrative  to  an  end  ;  tears  moisten  our  page  ;  but  the  painful  sequel  must 
be  told.  The  fatal  biUow  came  at  last  which  bore  them  from  time  into 
eternity — all  was  over.  When  the  party  returned  from  their  inland 
search,  not  a  vestige  of  the  rock,  or  of  those  devoted  men,  was  to  be  seen. 

"  And  is  be  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 
Lifts  thine  on  high  ? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind. 

Is  not  to  die. "—Campbell. 


HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Thbrs  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-eight  rules  in  the  Rabbinical  laws,  for 
the  transcription  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  oopies  are  made  by  aaered 
scribes,  set  apart  for  thia  especial  purpose.  The  skins  on  which  the  Penta- 
teuch is  transcribed  are  those  of  a  clean  animal,  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  These  skins  are  carefully  prepared  by  particular  individuals  set 
apart  for  this  end.  The  ink  must  also  be  prepared  after  a  particular  man- 
ner ;  and  the  pen  must  be  made  of  a  quill  taken  from  the  wing  of  a  clean 
bird.  A  certain  number  of  letters  and  words  mast  fill  the  individual 
line ;  and  each  column  must  also  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  lines. 
Even  an  imperfectly  formed  letter,  much  more  a  superftuons  one,  would 
entirely  vitiate  the  copy  ;  and  the  reader  in  the  synagogue,  on  such  a 
discovery,  would  not  hesitate  to  cast  it  away  from  him.  The  Tetngram- 
maton,  or  sacred  name  of  God,  is  written  with  the  deepest  awe  and 
solemnity,  with  a  new  pen  devoted  to  this  exclusive  purpose.  The  letters 
of  that  glorious  name  are  also  of  a  larger  size  than  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
script. In  transcribing  the  oracles  of  God,  the  scribe  must  commence  his 
work  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  and  must  rise  from  it  before  lanitvde 
supervenes. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LATE  SAMUEL  STOCKS,  ESQ., 

OF  WAKEFIELD.* 

It  is  gratify iDg  to  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  text  [Rom.  xiv.  7 — 9^ 
was  exemplified  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  excellent  man  whose  recent 
removal  has  cansed  among  ns  a  general  feeling  of  regret. 

Mr.  Samnel  Stocks  was  bom  at  Lofthonse,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  year 
1766.  He  was  trained  from  early  life  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to 
attend  the  religions  services  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  thus  obtained 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to 
his  great  and  permanent  advantage.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
linen-draper  in  this  town,  and  made  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  same 
business  here  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But  it  was  perceived  by  those  who 
obsenred  his  character,  that  such  an  employment,  in  such  a  place  as  Wake- 
field then  was,  did  not  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents :  for  it 
was  manifest  that  he  vras  not  formed  to  tread  the  beaten  path  of  life  in 
comparative  ohscurity  ;  possessing,  as  he  did,  a  singular  quickness  of  per- 
ception, combined  with  promptitude  and  energy  in  action,  and  a  firmness 
of  purpose  which  scarcely  any  form  of  difficulty  could  move  ;  so  that  he 
was  well  qualified  to  prosecute  such  plans  as  his  judgment  and  sagacity 
might  deem  practicable  and  advantageous.  He  was  therefore  induced  to 
spend  a  year  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  wholesale  business  in  the  same  line  ;  and  afterwards  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  concern  in  Manchester,  that  vast  centre  of  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  and  there  his  powers  were  all  called  into  profitable  requisition. 

As  a  man  of  business,  he  was  active,  persevering,  and  strictly  upright 
and  honourable  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions ;  resolutely  avoiding  all 
speculations,  however  tempting,  and  resolving  to  engage  in  no  projects 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  bearing.  The  efibrts 
which  he  put  forth  it  pleased  God  to  prosper.  He  soon  commanded 
general  esteem  and  confidence ;  his  property  increased  ;  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  affluence.  Yet  his 
wealth  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  sanctified ;  for  he  did  not  **  acknow- 
ledge God  in  all  his  ways."  He  was  a  moral  man,  and  he  did  not  neglect 
the  duties  of  religion ;  but  his  spirit  was  not  devont,  his  heart  was  alienated 
from  God,  he  songht  gratification  in  vain  amusements ;  and  when  he 
engaged  in  the  services  of  God's  sanctuary,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  the 
worship  which  he  offered  was  formal,  and  not  the  worship  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  The  fiict  is,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  sorrows  of  repentance,  the 
joys  of  pardon,  and  to  those  holy  affections  which  characterise  the  **  clean 
heart "  and  the  **  right  spirit "  of  a  regenerate  man. 

Yet  God,  who  **  is  rich  in  mercy,"  bore  with  the  unhappy  wanderer 
from  His  ways,  and  still  called  him  to  return,  affording  him  means  and 
opportunities  of  spiritual  instruction.  For  some  years  he  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Smyth,  an  able  and  pious  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  means  of  which  his  knowledge  of  Divine  things 
was  increased,  and  his  heart  often  impressed.    Similar  effects  were  also 

*  From  an  excellent  pamphlei  just  publiihcd  by  ihe  Rev.  Thomas  Jackaons 
'*  Devotedoeaa  to  Christ ;  a  Sennon  occasioned  by  the  Deftth  of  Samuel  Stocks, 
Riq.y  preached  in  the  Wcslcyan  Chapel,  West-Parade,  Wakefield,  on  Sunday, 
Novenibtr  10th,  1030/ 
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produced  in  him  by  an  occasional  attendance  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
Rey.  William  Roby,  a  devoted  and  successful  Minister  of  the  Independent 
denomination.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stocks  stood  aloof  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  neither  understanding  their  principles  nor  character. 
His  warehouse  in  Manchester  adjoined  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wood, 
a  man  of  intelligence,  of  property,  of  godly  zeal,  of  high  moral  worth,  and 
a  useful  Class-Leader  and  Local  Preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion. 
These  neighbours  often  exchanged  a  few  words  in  conversation ;  and  one 
day,  as  they  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  places  of  husiness,  Mr. 
Wood,  finding  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stocks  impressed  with  Divine  things, 
invited  him  to  his  class-meeting.  To  this  proposal  he  assented,  on  the 
condition  that  nothing  in  the  meeting  should  be  said  to  him  personally. 
Of  this  agreement,  however,  he  soon  saw  cause  to  repent ;  for  he  had  not 
heen  long  in  the  meeting,  listening  to  the  cx)mmunication8  of  the  people 
around  him,  hefore  he  perceived  that  there  was  something  in  the  religion 
which  they  felt  and  enjoyed  that  was  infinitely  desirable  ;  and  he  longed 
to  declare  the  stato  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  receive  such  instruction  as 
might  be  appropriate  to  his  case.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  Mr.  Wood 
invited  him  to  attend  the  next  week  ;  and  Mr.  Stocks  promptly  replied, 
**  0  yes  ;  I  will  come  again,  if  you  will  have  me  ! "  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, when  spoken  to,  he  said,  with  considerable  emotion,  ^  This  people 
shall  he  my  people,  and  their  God  my  God." 

He  immediately  joined  himself  to  the  Society,  and  hecame  an  earnest 
seeker  of  salvation.  He  saw  that  he  had  hitherto  lived  without  God  ;  that 
his  nature  was  sinful ;  that  he  was  a  transgressor  of  God's  law,  without 
either  righteousness  or  strength.  With  these  sorrowful  convictions  he 
gladly  received  the  doctrine  of  present  salvation  from  sin  by  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  long  before  he  realised  this  blessed  doctrine 
in  his  own  experience  ;  for  he  came  to  Christ,  as  a  sinner  to  his  Saviour, 
"  weary  and  heavy  laden,"  and  thus  found  "  rest  to  his  soul."  Believing 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  felt  the  burden  of  guilt  removed  from  his 
conscience,  and  he  was  sensible  of  an  entire  and  happy  change  in  his  heart. 
The  bias  of  his  nature  was  turned  ;  God  in  Christ  was  the  object  of  his 
supreme  love ;  the  exercises  of  devotion  became  at  once  his  joy  and 
delight ;  his  treasure  was  in  heaven,  and  his  heart  was  also  there.  The 
change  in  his  entire  character  was  marked  and  decisive.  He  introduced 
Christian  discipline  and  order  into  his  family.  Cards  were  displaced,  and 
superseded  hy  the  daily  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  voice  of  prayer, 
and  praise,  and  thanksgiving  was  heard  in  the  family,  in  the  morning  and 
evening  of  evety  day  ;  so  that  the  domestic  relations  were  sanctified,  and 
the  attention  of  all  the  persons  who  were  under  his  immediate  care  was 
called  to  things  which  are  spiritual  and  eternal. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Stocks  steadily  persevered  in  the  ways  of  God.  His 
piety  was  deep,  and  thoroughly  evangelical.  He  held  with  a  tenacious 
grasp  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  regarding  them  not  as  matters  of 
disputation,  but  as  principles  of  action,  to  which  he  was  to  adhere  hoth  in 
life  and  death,  and  upon  which  he  was  to  venture  hb  everlasting  interests. 

Having  tasted  of  the  rich  and  satisfying  pleasures  of  religion,  he  was 
anxious  that  they  should  be  perpetuated  and  increased ;  and  hence  his 
diligence  in  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace.  On  the  Lord's  day  he 
appeared  in  his  pew  at  the  commencement  of  every  public  service,  never 
dishonouring  his  religious  profession  hy  late  attendance ;  and  hb  entire 
demeanour  in  the  house  of  God  showed  that  his  heart  was  engaged,  and 
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that  it  was  his  desire  to  receive  spiritual  benefit.  NotwithstandiDg  the 
multiplicity  and  the  urgency  of  hb  secular  engagements^  he  was  punctual 
and  diligent  in  his  attendance  upon  the  weekly  meeting  of  his  class,  and 
upon  the  minLstiy  of  God's  word  on  the  weeknlay  evenings.  In  this 
respect  his  practice  was  a  stem  rebuke  to  many  persons  professing  Chris- 
tian godliness,  who  seldom  enter  a  place  of  worship  from  one  Sabbath-day 
to  another,  to  their  great  spiritual  injury.  While  such  persons  lament  the 
absence  of  spiritual  consolation,  the  peace  of  our  late  friend  flowed  like  a 
river ;  and  the  whole  of  his  religious  conduct  was  marked  by  a  vigour  and 
consistency  which  commanded  general  observation  and  respect. 

Zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  love  for  the  souls  which  He  has 
redeemed  by  His  blood,  are  well-known  characteristics  of  a  heart  which  is 
renewed  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  principles  were  seen 
to  operate  powerfully  in  Mr.  Stocks.  He  connected  himself  with  the 
Sunday-schools,  so  as  not  only  to  contribute  to  their  funds,  but  to  assist  in 
their  management,  devoting  to  their  service  many  hours  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  thus  sacrificing  his  own  ease  and  intellectual  gratification  for  the 
ben^t  of  poor  children.  In  the  conducting  of  prayer-meetings,  also,  he 
took  an  active  part,  to  the  great  advantage  of  many  ;  especially  in  times  of 
religious  revival,  when  he  instructed  and  encouraged  the  penitent  seekers 
of  salvation,  and  commended  them  to  God's  merry  in  earnest  prayer.  He 
took  a  prominent  and  useful  part  in  the  management  of  the  Strangers^ 
Friend  Society,  seeking  to  promote  its  benevolent  objects  to  the  widest 
poadble  extent,  to  the  temporal  relief  and  spiritual  benefit  of  multitudes  of 
destitute,  sick,  and  dying  people.  As  the  Leader  of  two  important  classes^ 
he  was  eminently  useful,  being  equally  kind  and  faithful ;  sympathising 
with  the  a£9icted,  the  tempted,  and  the  spiritually  weak,  and  urging  upon 
an  the  necessity  of  practical  holiness,  and  of  carefully  guarding  against 
Inkewarmness,  formality,  worldliness,  and  sin.  For  young  people  belong- 
ing to  his  classes  he  was  tenderly  concerned  ;  urging  them,  with  an  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  to  a  life  of  entire  devotedness  to  God ;  often  flaying, 
**  You  must  give  your  whole  hearts  to  Him."  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever 
more  assiduous  than  he  in  meeting  the  people  that  were  committed  to  his 
care.  When  he  went  from  home,  on  his  journeys  of  business,  he  generally 
arranged  his  affairs  so  as  to  return  in  time  to  attend  his  class-meeting. 
This  he  did  partly  with  a  reference  to  his  own  spiritual  good,  and  partly 
to  cut  off  all  occasion  from  his  people  to  trifle  with  that  means  of  spiritual 
improvement. 

During  his  residence  in  Manchester,  he  often  witnessed  strong  political 
excitement,  produced  by  the  Revolution  of  France,  by  the  protracted  war 
which  arose  out  of  that  calamitous  event,  by  the  fluctuations  of  coromeroe, 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  theories  of  speculatists  and  agitators : 
but  through  the  whole  of  his  life  his  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  was  firm  and  unwavering.  Loyalty  in  him  was 
identified  with  religion.  He  loved  his  Sovereign,  and  he  obeyed  the  laws, 
because  he  revered  the  authority  of  God.  He  never  concealed  his  prin- 
ciples, and  he  never  crouched  before  a  wild  and  godless  democracy,  but  lent 
all  his  influence  to  support  the  laws  and  constituted  authorities.  Similar 
principles  he  held  with  respect  to  church  order ;  recognising  the  scriptural 
rights  of  the  Christian  pastorate,  and  upholding  its  authority,  as  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  piety  and  order,  and  to  the  beneficifJ  influence  of 
the  church  upon  the  world.  On  all  matters  of  polity,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  his  motto  was  that  of  the  wise  man,  "  My  son,  feai*  thou  the 
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Lord  and  the  King :  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change : 
for  their  caUmity  shall  rise  suddenly  ;  and  who  knoweth  the  rain  of  them 
both?"  (Prov.  xxiy.  21,  22.)  To  Popery,  as  a  wioked  perversioa  of 
revealed  truth,  and  a  hideous  tyranny  over  the  understandings  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  he  maintained  an  uncompromising  hostility,  while  he 
pitied  its  deluded  adherents. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  a  man  preserving  such  a  oharacier  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  especially  by  his  reUgious 
associates.  They  admired  the  perfect  transparency  of  his  mind ;  they 
loved  him  for  his  honesty  and  kindness ;  and  they  felt  that  they  could 
rely  upon  him  in  every  emergency.  His  spirit  and  principles  were  catholic : 
he  was  **  a  lover  of  good  men ;  '*  and  good  men  of  all  denominations 
**  glorified  God  in  him." 

Having,  by  God's  blessing  upon  his  industry,  realised  what  he  consi- 
dered a  competency  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  toils  and  the  cares  of  business,  and  devote  the  residue  of  his  days  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  own  piety,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  he  chose 
Wakefield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  spent  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life,  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  until  it  should  please  God  to  call 
him  to  his  final  home.  In  all  his  arrangements,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  had  respect  to  his  religious  duties  and  interests,  and  therefore  built  for 
himself  a  house  near  the  place  where  he  intended'  publicly  to  worsliip  God, 
and  to  hear  His  word :  for  no  pleasures  of  natural  scenery,  of  landscape 
beauty,  or  of  rural  life,  could,  in  his  estimation,  compensate  for  the  want 
of  the  means  of  grace.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  his  heart  was  that 
of  the  devout  Psalmist :  **  One  thing  liave  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  His 
temple." 

On  his  arrival  in  this  town,  in  the  year  1826,  he  immediately  connected 
himself  with  the  Wesleyan  Society,  as  the  people  of  his  conscientions 
preference ;  and  we  may  confidently  say,  that  a  more  regular  and  devout 
attendant  upon  this  house  of  prayer  never  appeared  within  its  walls.  All 
the  day  he  cared  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  every 
evening  in  the  week,  e&cept  one,  he  passed  in  the  house  of  God,  or  in  rsli- 
gioos  meetings  elsewhere.  According  to  the  testimony  of  his  sorrowing 
widow,  whose  attention  to  his  comfort  has  ever  been  most  kind  and  assi- 
duous, for  upwards  of  twenty-seven  years  he  was  never  prevented,  by  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  cause,  from  attending  the  public  worahip  of  God  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  except  in  two  instances ;  and  he  always  appeared  to  be  '*  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day." 

In  all  the  domestlo  relations,  the  conduct  of  our  late  friend  was  highly 
exemplary.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  and  a  landlord,  he  was  uni- 
fonnly  considerate  and  kind  :  but  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
a  trust  to  maintain  ;  and  hence  his  kindness  was  blended  with  fidelity,  and 
a  strict  regard  for  Christian  purity  and  order. 

Nor  were  his  fortitude  and  resignation  iu  sufiering  less  remarkable  than 
his  other  virtues.  His  health  was  generally  good :  yet  before  he  left  Man- 
chester, he  had  a  very  dangerous  illness ;  and  after  he  had  retired  from 
business  he  was  at  one  time  threatened  with  the  total  and  permanent  loss 
of  hb  sight.  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  operation  of  couching,  the 
sight  of  one  eye  was  restored.  Through  all  these  trials  he  passed  withoot 
a  murmur,  and  with  a  hallowed  cheerfulness  and  self-possession  which 
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tzeited  the  admiiation  of  all  his  frisnds ;  for  his  co&stitational  firmness  of 
mind  was  incieased  and  snatained  by  the  grace  of  God. 

In  Wakefield  he  resumed  bis  duties  as  a  Class-Leader,  and  with  undi- 
minished success;  being  equally  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  his  people,  and  solicitous  for  their  spiritual  im,provement.  He 
connected  himself  with  most  of  the  charities  of  the  town,  affording  them 
the  aid  of  his  purscy  and  what,  in  most  cases,  are  still  more  valuable, — ^his 
advocacy  and  his  time ;  in  many  instances  pleading  their  cause  from  door 
to  door,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  their  management.  Here  his  own 
charities  were  undiminished,  but  never  ostentatiously  bestowed. 

To  two  public  institutions  he  cherished  a  special  attachment,  and 
assisted  them  with  more  than  common  liberality  :  I  mean,  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society:  one  of 
them  intended  to  supply  the  Heathen  with  an  evangelical  ministry ;  and 
the  other  to  enrich  aH  nations  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  Not  long 
before  he  expired,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  for  his  connexion  with 
these  **  noble  institutions,"  ss  he  denominated  them  ;  regarding  this 
connexion  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  his  happy  life. 

The  basis  of  all  his  excellence  was  religion.  He  lived  in  the  exercise  of 
a  vital  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  his  soul ;  he  lived 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  hence  the  tenderness,  the 
catholicity,  and  the  expansiveness  of  his  benevolence.  His  liberal  givings 
were  prompted  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  they  were  directed  to  the  glory 
of  Christ,  whom  his  soul  adored.  Every  day  he  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  in  his  closet,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  prayer,  studying 
**  the  lively  omcles,"  and  reading  other  books  of  piety,  especially  religious 
biography  ;  and  hence  his  spiritual  enjoyments  were  constant,  pure,  and 
often  abundant.  His  mind  was  habitually  cheerful ;  and  he  has  fre- 
quently been  known  to  declare  his  willingness  to  die  at  any  moment, 
whenever  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  call  him. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  found  when  the  summons  came.  Such  was 
the  strength  of  his  constitution,  that  he  survived  his  **  threescore  years  and 
ten,"  and  even  **  came  to  fourscore  years ; "  but  then  the  strong  man  began 
to  bow,  and  his  energies  declined.  Yet  his  pious  cheerfulness  never  for** 
sook  him,  nor  did  his  religious  zeal  diminish.  Prayer  and  praise  were  the 
business  of  his  life.  Thankfulness  and  resignation  characterised  every 
psflsing  hour. 

He  attended  the  service  of  God  in  this  chapel  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, October  9th,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Dixon,  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  William  Atherton,  the  Superintendent  Minister  of  this 
Circuit ;  and  he  expired  early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  Sabbath. 
During  this  brief  intervsjl  he  had  no  disease,  but  was  in  a  state  of  great 
feebleness  and  exhaustion.  Occasionally  his  mind  wandered ;  but  even 
then  ''all  his  desire  wss  towards  the  Lord,  and  the  remembrance  of  His 
name."  Once  he  imagined  himself  to  be  conducting  a  prayer-meeting,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  render  the  service  lively  and  edifying.  At  another  time, 
about  the  hour  of  midnight,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Stocks,  **  My  dear,  I  will 
pay  with  the  family  myself  thb  evening."  Supposing  that  all  his  house- 
bold  were  present,  he  offered  a  most  fervent  and  energetic  prayer,  in  a 
itmng,  clear  voice,  for  all  whom  he  thought  to  be  then  assembled,  and  for 
all  absent  connexions,  invoking  blessings  upon  them,  and  beseeching  the 
Almighty  to  vouchsafe  to  them  the  necessary  grace,  to  press  forward 
towards  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  so  that 
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they  might  all  meet  around  His  throne,  to  part  no  more  for  ever.  He  then 
emphatically  exclaimed,  **  Amen,  and  amen ! "  All  his  intercourse  with 
his  family  was  hallowed,  affectionate,  and  even  joyous.  While  they 
lingered  round  his  hed  they  frequently  heard  him  ejaculate,  **  Jesus, 
Jesus  ;  hallelujah ;  farewell,  farewell !  ** 

There  is  another  incident  of  singular  beauty  and  impressiveness,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  will  relate  it  in  the  words  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  ''On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
lovingly  on  my  face,  smiled  sweetly,  put  out  his  hand,  and  drew  me  near 
to  him.  Having  kissed  me,  he  solemnly  said, '  €rod  bless  thee,  my  dear 
child ;  and  He  will  bless  thee.  Promise  me,  Sarah,  that  thou  wilt  live 
nearer  to  God  than  thou  hast  ever  done.'  On  my  saying, '  Yes,  my  dear 
father,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  ; '  he  replied, '  Let  us  both  try,  my  dear ; 
and  let  us  meet  in  heaven.' " 

A  similar  benediction  upon  his  younger  daughter  he  uttered  with  every 
indication  of  more  than  paternal  love  a  few  hours  before  he  expired.  It 
was  a  love  that  embraced  her  for  eternity  ;  a  love  that  could  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  her  endless  blessedness  with  Christ  in  heaven. 

The  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  during  this  season  of  feebleness  and 
decay  were  mostly  those  of  prayer  and  prabe.  Every  act  of  attention 
drew  forth  his  grateful  acknowledgment;  and  for  everything  that  was 
administered  to  him,  in  order  to  his  refreshment,  he  offered  his  thanks  to 
God,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  for  the  mercies  of  his  table.  Rising  one 
day  from  his  chair,  to  take  exercise  in  the  room,  and  finding  that  he  had 
not  strength  to  walk,  he  sat  down,  saying,  with  a  clear  and  firm  voice, 
**  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Take  and  receive  me  to  Thyself,  Thou 
ever-blessed  and  adorable  Lord  God  Almighty." 

Without  even  the  slightest  indication  of  suffering,  it  was  observed  that 
his  pulse  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  his  breathing  ceased;  but  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  was  moved.    The  machine  was  worn  out,  and 

'*  The  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still." 

Thus  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  this  honest  man  and  sincere  Christian, 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  cherished  with  affection  and  esteem  by  all  who 
had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance.  No  member  of  his  fiimily  will  ever 
blush  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  Such  men  are  the  pillars  of  a  state,  the 
sinews  of  general  society,  and  an  ornament  of  every  religious  community 
with  which  they  are  united.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  raise  up  in  adequate 
numbers  a  succession  of  such  men  as  the  late  Samuel  Stocks,  the  Protest- 
ant monarchy  of  this  great  nation  will  be  perpetuated  while  the  sun  and 
moon  endure. 


HOW  TO  APPRECIATE  SPIRITUAL  COMFORTS. 

In  order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  comforts  which  are  to  be  enjoyed 
in  Christ, — 

1.  Account  them  realities^  not  notions  ;  not  imaginary,  though  invisible. 
Look  upon  them  as  substantial  and  indeed. 

2.  Regard  them  not  as  seantyy  but  abundant ; — so  large,  that  thou  needest 
not  to  go  to  other  things  for  additions.  Look  upon  Christ  alone  as  having 
enough  for  thee,  and  as  able  to  fill  thy  vast  receptions  to  the  brim. 

3.  View  them  as  sublime  and  preciouSy  not  as  low  and  common ; — ^so 
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excellent  that  a  holy  generoaity  may  be  kindled  in  thee,  and  all  lower 
delighta  accounted  as  unworthy  thy  stoop, 

4.  Consider  them  as  being  useful  and  effieadous^  not  idle  and  unhelping ; — 
such  as  want  not  thee  to  uphold  them,  but  such  as  are  able  in  all  distresses 
to  relieye  thee,  and  such  as  will  procure  strong  and  strengthening  consola- 
tions. 

5.  View  them  as  thine^  net  another's,  Christ  is  never  good  in  the  soul's 
account,  till  it  hath  a  propriety  in  Him. 

6.  Recognise  them  as  near  at  hand^  and  as  always  adapted  to  meet  the 
soul's  exigencies.  Let  faith,  as  a  prospective  glass,  make  remote  comforts 
appear  hard  by. 

Lastly.  Realise  them  as  being  etemaly  not  finite ; — ^such  as  are  above  the 
reach  of  moths  and  thieves,  and  which  alone  can  triumph  over  time  and 
enemies,  and  live  and  last  when  all  worldly  enjoyments  are  dead  and  gone. 
O,  ivho  would  refuse  such  delights  as  these  for  a  blast,  a  bubble,  a  nothing  ? 
What  poor  nothings  of  comfort  are  the  sweetest  worldly  delights  which 
would  allure  us  I  What  poor  nothings  of  misery  are  the  sorest  sufferings 
that  would  affright  us  from  Christ ! — Rev.  William  JenJkyn,  1G56. 


PAPAL  USURPATIONS. 

From  the  '<  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review,"  (No.  LVII., 
January,  1851,)  the  foUowing  passages  are  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the 
Wealeyan-Methodist  Magazine.  They  are  mainly  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  whose  past  services  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  Literature,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Protestantism,  are  above  our  praise.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the 
momentous  controversy  of  the .  day  is  here  surveyed  from  the  Church-of- 
England  platform. 

The  armoury  of  the  theologian  is  the  word  of  God,  which  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword ;  and  his  defence  is  the 
shield  of  fisdth,  wherewith  he  may  be  able  to  quench  all  the  iiery  darts  of 
the  wicked.  He  hath,  too,  the  orthodox  Creeds,  the  writings  of  the  primi- 
tive and  apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  canons  of  the  orthodox  Councils ;  of 
all  which  Rome  would  deprive  us,  either  prohibiting  them  altogether,  or 
turning  their  edge  and  blunting  their  point  by  mutilations,  corruptions, 
and  false  glosses  put  upon  them.  Churchmen  will  rally  round  those  altars 
which  have  subsisted  as  national  and  independent  from  the  apostolic  age, 
and  will  find  in  those  treasuries  of  learning  contained  in  our  Universities 
weapons  ready  furbished  to  their  hands ;  and  in  the  use  of  these  will 
remember  and  emulate  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  the  Cranmers,  the 
Ridley s,  the  Latimers,  who  died  for  the  truth's  sake ;  the  Jewels,  the 
Hookers,  the  Barrows,  who  so  greatly  advanced  it  by  their  laborious  exer- 
tions. Politicians  will  resort  to  those  munitions  of  defence  which  our 
time-honoured  institutions  afford,  and  that  well-balanced  constitution,  the 
result  of  experience  and  the  growth  of  ages,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
liberty  is  become  hale,  robust,  and  vigorous,  able  both  to  hold  its  own  and 
repel  all  foreign  aggression ;  and  the  people  themselves — ^better  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures  than  any  of  the  Papal  States — Shaving  had  the  Bible  for 
80  many  centuries  circulated  without  restriction  in  their  native  language, 
are  strong  in  the  truth,  and  are  thus  able  to  detect  and  refute  all  the 
aophistriesof  Rome. 
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It  is  a  war  of  contending  principles  in  which  all  true  Englishmen  must 
take  a  part — ^a  contest  in  w^hich  none  may  stand  aloof,  any  more  than  such 
a  dereliction  of  duty  would  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  invasion. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  foreign  invasion,  and  we  have  to  contend  literally 
PRO  ARis  ET  Focis— for  our  Christian  altars^  which  an  insolent  foreigner 
would  overturn  to  plant  his  idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites  on  their  ruins 
— for  our  English  hearths  and  homes,  which  he  would  pollute  and  defile  by 
the  gross  vulgarity  of  a  priesthood  which  knows  not  the  decencies  of 
domestic  life  nor  the  sanctity  of  holy  wedlock ;  yet  would  intrude  itself 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  parent  and  child ;  and  which  allows  no 
obligation,  human  or  Divine,  to  stand  in  competition  with  that  which  is 
deemed  its  first  and  highest  duty, — namely,  a  blind  and  implicit  obedience 
to  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  a  foreign  Monk  who  lives  in  isolation  and 
abstraction — ^a  world  of  reverie  in  himself — knowing  little  of  the  world  as 

it  IS. 

Are  we  now  living  in  the  eleventh  or  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  The 
Pope  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  himself  this  question.  The  pretensions 
of  Hildebrand  are  revived  in  an  age  when  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
are  altogether  changed ;  and  if  Gregory  VII.  could  not  carry  out  his 
assumptions  of  authority,  far  less  can  Pius  IX.  8uc<;eed  in  his  present 
ambitious  projects.  Not  only  does  the  altered  condition  of  the  whole 
world  render  success  improbable ;  but  the  reversed  comparative  position  of 
Rome  and  England  makes  the  revived  arrogance  of  the  former  towards  the 
latter  perfectly  ludicrous  and  absurd.  Rome  was  at  that  time  powerful, 
especially  in  the  sway  which  it  exercised  over  the  popular  mind  in  Europe. 
England  was  at  that  time  weakened  and  divided  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  the  Kings  were  glad  to  purchase  the  Papal  sanction  of  their  disputed 
titles  to  the  English  crown  by  almost  any  amount  of  concession  in  spiritual 
things.  And  what  is  the  Pope  now?  Lately  a  fugitive  at  an  obscure 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — powerless  even  in  his  own  States  beyond 
the  glitter  of  French  bayonets.  And  what  is  England  now  ?  A  mighty 
monarchy,  united  in  itself,  whose  ships  cover  the  ocean,  and  whose  coloniea 
extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Hildebrand  himself  died  in  exile, 
while  a  rival  Pope  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter :  this  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  the  fate  of  Pius,  than  that  the  latter  should  succeed  where  the  former 
failed — ^notwithstanding  the  boast  at  his  accession  of  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  subjects  at  his  command  ! 

The  Bull  just  issued  by  Pius  IX.,  dividing  England  into  new  dioceses, 
parcelling  them  out  among  creatures  of  his  own,  without  any  consultation 
with  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  denial  of 
the  royal  prerogative  and  constitutional  laws  of  England,  affords  the  fullest 
proof  of  the  determination  of  the  present  Pope  to  endeavour  the  realisation 
of  Hildebrand*s  ambitious  dreams,  thinking  that  if  England,  mighty  Eng- 
land, now  succumbs  before  him,  no  other  power  will  hereafter  dare  to  resist. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present  time  that  all  Anglicans  of 
every  shade  should  know  that  Rome  acknowledges  no  such  distinctions  as 
they  are  making  among  themselves ;  but  regards  them  all  as  one  heretical 
body — all  alike  to  be  repudiated  by  the  one  Catholic  Church,  whose  sole 
bond  of  unity  she  asserts  to  be  communion  with  the  Papal  See,  out  of  which 
communion  she  thinks  salvation  impossible,  equally  so  to  the  Episcopalian 
as  to  the  lowest  Dissenter.  Tractarians  and  Iligh  Churchmen  are  deceiving 
themselves,  if  they  suppose  that  Rome  will  ever  make  concessions  to 
them,  or  that  it  regards  them  with  one  iota  of  greater  favour  than  any 
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Other  djiflB  of  tliose  whom  ahe  deemB  heretics ;  and,  if  she  aShds  any  lean- 
ing towards  them,  it  is  only  becaose  from  their  simple  credulity  they 
would  seem  to  be  more  easily  entrapped  than  others :  and  the  EyangeliciU 
party  are  grossly  deceived  if  they  imagine  that  Rome  will  ever  he  con- 
verted, or  ever  change  except  for  the  worse.  Rome  is  not  to  be  converted 
-^it  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Pins  y.  pretended  to  depose  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  powers  supposed 
to  he  inherent  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  expressed  in  the  acts  of  her 
Councils :  and,  affecting  to  deprive  her  of  what  he  called  her  **  pretended 
right"  to  the  crown,  **praUetuo  regni  jure^*  declared  her  subjects  '^for 
ever  absolved  from  any  oath,  and  all  manner  of  duty,  allegiance,  and 
obedience  to  her;"  and  commanded  them,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
^  not  to  presume  to  obey  her  monitions,  mandates,  and  laws."  And  thi8  is 
the  man  whom  the  prssmt  Pope  invokes  as  his  patron,  and  takes  for  his 
model,  and  proposes  as  his  example.  Let  us,  therefore,  rest  assured,  that 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  change  in  the  principles  or  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  that  we  have  been  so  long  exempted  from  troubles  in  this  quarter ; 
but  solely  because  no  attempt  could  be  made  with  the  least  prospect  of 
success  while  the  Church  of  England  remained  united  and  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation — the  principles  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Unfortunately,  divisions  have  arisen  amongst  us,  chiefly  occasioned  by 
men  not  being  content  to  abide  by  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  and  the 
Church  of  their  spiritual  birth ;  dabbling  in  patristic  and  medisval  lore,  and 
scholastic  subtleties,  without  being  sufficiently  able  to  discriminate  between 
thoee  things  which  are  scriptural  and  orthodox,  and  those  which,  being 
merely  human,  are  necessarily  imperfect ;  and,  being  the  offspring  of  a 
Church  which  had  degenerated,  were  necessarily  tainted  with  superstition 
and  corruption.  It  is  by  these  divisions  among  ourselves  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  emboldened  to  make  this  attack  upon  us.  It  is  an 
attack  upon  our  very  existence  as  a  Church ;  and  being,  therefore,  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death,  it  will  lead  all  true-hearted  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  sink  all  minor  differences,  and  unite  heart  and  hand 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  Rome ;  which,  if  the 
present  assault  upon  us  be  not  repelled,  cannot  but  prove  fatal. 

The  Laudian  puiy,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  were  the  nearest  prototypes 
of  the  Tractarian  party  of  the  present  time ;  and,  as  Laud  strenuously 
opposed  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  so  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  present 
copyists  are  strenuously  opposed  to  Rome.  But  they  would  do  well  to 
remember  what  came  of  the  Laudian  controversy  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
For  it  not  only  provoked  that  reaction  of  wild  democracy  which  laid  low 
for  « time  botli  the  Throne  and  the  Church  ;  but  provoked  the  subsequent 
revival  of  Papal  and  semi-Papal  principles,  which  lost  the  crown  to  the 
Stuart  race,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Jacobite  party,  fomenting  discord  among 
OS  to  the  present  day. 

Wordsworth's  letters  to  M.  Condon  assume  now  a  greater  importance 
than  they  had  at  the  time  they  were  first  publbhed :  we  have  drawn 
laxgely  upon  them,  and  recommend  them  to  those  who  have  not  access  to 
the  older  works  of  the  Elizabethan  divines.  There  is  one  volume  of  that 
age  by  Bishop  Bilson,  entitled,  "  The  true  Difference  between  Christian 
Sabjection  and  Unchristian  Rebellion/'  which  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  present  crisis  ;  and  tliat  man  would  render  good  service  to  the  Church, 
who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  modernising  its  style,  or  even  recasting  it 
into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  without  losing  any  of  its  sul)stance  ;  for  the 
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form  of  a  dialogue  not  only  renders  it  prolix,  bat  detracts  from  its  force 
and  spirit.  Or  it  would  be  still  better  to  lay  hold  of  its  facts  and  imbibe 
its  spirit,  and  compose  original  treatises  on  the  same  subjects. 

What  b  to  be  done,  in  order  to  refute  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Papists, 
and  of  their  emissaries  and  supporters — the  '^  Catholicising  party?'*  This 
is  a  question  which  we  have  often  heard  proposed.  We  have  not  the 
presumption  to  offer  our  suggestions  with  oracular  authority  ;  but  we  do 
commend  them  earnestly,  and  with  prayer,  to  the  candid  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

On  the  laity  we  would  impress  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  watohing 
over  their  households ;  and  of  taking  especial  care  that  no  Romanists  enter 
their  families  as  domestics.  Let  them  also  see  that  their  servante  do  not 
form  acquaintances  with  others  of  the  same  class  who  are  Papists,  and  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  means  of  insidiously  insinuating 
Popish  errors.  And,  as  a  library  now  happily  forms  part  of  the  kitchen- 
furniture  in  every  well-ordered  and  religious  fEimily,  let  a  selection  of 
useful,  entertaining,  historical,  and  instructive  books  be  made,  including 
some  of  the  best  of  those  which  expose  and  refute  Popish  errors.  More- 
over, we  would  earnestly  entreat  all  heads  of  families,  not  only  to  abstain 
themselves  from  being  attracted  by  the  splendid  music  and  goi^ous  cere- 
monies of  Romish  worship ;  but  also,  by  kind  and  candid  persuasion,  to 
keep  their  children  and  domestics  from  frequenting  Romish  mass-houses.' 
Where  children  or  domestics  know,  from  experience  of  their  parento'  or 
employers'  tmiformly  kind  and  consistent  conduct,  that  they  do  take  a 
ideep  interest  in  their  happiness  and  welfare,  we  feel  assured  that  they 
would  not  disregard  the  persuasive  counsels  of  affectionate  parents,  or  of 
kind  and  considerate  employers. 

A  yet  more  important  duty  devolves  on  the  laity  during  the  four  ember^ 
weeks,  when  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  examined  by  the  Bishops  or 
their  Chaplains ;  viz.,  that  they  fervently  beseech  **  Almighty  God,  our 

heavenly  Father so  to  guide  and  govern  the  minds  of  His  servante 

the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  His  flock,  that  they  may  lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man ;  but  paithfullt  and  wisely  make  choice  of  fit  psbsoits,"  (who 
are  untainted  by  Popery,  or  by  the  teneto  of  the  *'  Catholicising  party, ") 
*'  to  serve  in  the  sacred  ministry  of  His  Church."    And,  further,  that  they 

supplicate  ''the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts to  give  His  grace  to  all  those 

who  are  to  be  called  to  any  office  in  the  Church  ;  and  so  replenish  them 
with  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  and  endue  them  with  innocency  of  life, 
that  they  may  faithfully  serve  before  Him."  (^Ember  Week  Prayers,)* 

One  most  effectual  means,  for  counteracting^the  machinations  of  Popery 
and  the  **  Catholicising  party  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  short  tracte  and  catechisms  throughout  parishes  and  schools. 
(Indeed,  the  theological  sentimente  of  youth  in  our  public  schools  cannot  be 
too  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  minds  of  the  pupils  warned  against  the 
seductions  of  Popery  and  of  the  Romanising  Tracterians.)  Wherever  such 
popular  tracte  and  catechisms  have  been  judiciously  circulated  by  resident 
Ministers,  in  whom  their  flocks  willingly  confide,  we  know  that  their 
parishioners  do  kindly  appreciate  their  pastoral  solicitude ;  and  that  Popery 
makes  little  or  no  progress  in  those  highly- favoured  parishes. 

*  Certain  pastoral  counsels,  selected  in  the  main  from  episcopal  charges,  follow. 
Our  space  admits  but  two  or  three  additional  paragraphs. — Edit. 
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The  bold  fronts  aasamed  by  the  more  yehement  Romanists  since  the 
issuing  of  the  Papal  boll  dividing  England  territorially  into  dioceses,  has 
deservedly  excited  much  indignation ;  but  it  may,  we  think,  be  easily 
SGconnted  for.  Subsequently  to  the  suppression  of  the  second  Rebellion  in 
1745,  in  HsYour  of  a  Popi^  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Great  BriUun, 
Popery  was  deemed  to  be  extinguished  ;  whereas  it  was  only  **  scotched, 
not  killed/'  While,  therefore,  men  slept  in  supine  security,  the  enemy 
sowed  tares,  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest.  Popery  will 
rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  absolute  domination.  Not  content  with 
the  ample  civil  and  religious  liberty,  enjoyed  by  Romanists  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  (which  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  our 
country,  as  it  is  the  envy  of  others,)  one  organ  of  the  Papists  *  has  not 
hesitated  dogmatically  to  declare,  that  **  the  whoU  community  of  baptized 
per9on9  inthe  kingdom  of  England  will  o^ii  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
Rove,  uicdeb  paik  of  eternal  damnation."  And  a  very  zealous  pervert 
to  Popery,  (about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago,)  Mr.  Ambrose  Lisle 
Phillippe,  has  spoken  out  yet  more  plainly,  not  to  say  audaciously.  Ad- 
dressing the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he  takes  occasion  to  assert  that  the  Pope, 
or  Bishop  of  the  Latin  Church  at  Rome,  '*  inherits  from  Peter  the  duty 
and  ike  right  to  feed  all  the  lambs  and  all  the  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ."  t 
**  The  decree  of  our  holy  father,  the  Pope,"  he  adds, ''  has  gone  forth  ;  and 
it  will  be  upheld  by  every  faithful  Catholic,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
though  Protestant  violence  should  convulse  England  to  its  very  centre."  | 
In  plain  English,  the  Romanists,  according  to  Mr.  Phillipps,  will  hesitate 
at  nothing,  in  order  to  obtain  supreme  domination ;  and  they  utterly  disre- 
gard the  confusion  and  bloodshed  into  which  their  machinations  and 
efforts  may  plunge  our  country.  **  We  know,"  he  continues,  **  that  our 
Pastors,  ihe  CaihoUc  Bishops  of  England^  will  lead  us  on  to  the  combat  with 
ciTFiiiNCHiNO  ENEROT,  HO  moUet  tehat  the  risk,  or  how  great  the  cost."  § 

**  The  holy  father  may  count  upon  us  :  we  are  the  children  of  the 

Crusaders;  we  will  not  falter  before  the  sons  of  Cranmer  and  John 
Knox."  [| 

*'  The  wish,"  doubtless,  '*  was  father  to  the  thought,"  when  Mr.  Phil- 
lipps penned  these  menaces,  or  rather  delirious  ravings.  But  though  *'  the 
Philistines  be  upon  us,"  yet,  if  we  are  **  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 

power  of  Hia  might,"  and  *'put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God praying 

always  with  alc  prayer  and  supplication,"  we  have  abundant  tokens  that 
the  Capt^n  of  our  salvation  will  be  with  us  in  the  ship,  as  He  was  with 
our  Protestant  forefathers,  from  the  first  sanguinary  persecution  of  the 
Lollards,  or  disciples  of  John  Wycliffe,  **  the  morning  star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," down  to  the  year  1558,  when  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne  of  England  put  an  end  to  the  horrid  cruelties  and  tortures  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  defenceless  Protestants  during  the  providentially 
short  reign  of  Mary  I.  If  any  of  the  adherents  of  the  **  Catholicising 
party,"  whom  **  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  left  behind  them,"  are  so 
much  in  love  with  that  yoke  of  spiritual  bondage  which  neither  our  fathers 
nor  we  were  able  to  bear,  they  are  perfectly  welcome,  under  the  protection 

♦  The  Tablet. 

t  Phillipps*!  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  p.  5.     LondoU)  IC50.    8vo, 

X  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  Ki. 
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of  our  equal  laws,  to  go  back  again  to  Egypt,  and  worahip  Apis,  within  the 
walls  of  their  chapels  or  mass-houses.  «  What  noble  examples  of  con- 
stancy unto  death  did  our  holy  Reformers  set  us,  in  laying  down  their 
lives  for  the  truth !  And  can  that  be  thought  a  matter  of  indifference, 
which  cost  so  many  lives,  and  employed  so  much  learning,  to  establish  1 
If,  then,  WE  *  cry  aloud  and  spare  not '  against  the  danger  of  giving  counte- 
nance to  the  unscriptural  errors  of  Popery,  we  do  it  because  it  is  our  duty ; 
not  with  a  view  to  excite  animosities  against  the  Papists,  or  to  provoke 
their  antipathies  against  us ;  but  because  we  are  not  contending  for  trifles." 

"As  Protestants,  we  are  bound,  from  the  King'*  (Queen)  "to  the 

humblest  of  his  "  (her)  "  subjects,  by  an  imperious  duty  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. If  the  Reformation  was  worth  establishing,  it  is  worth  maintaining ; 
and  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  constant  vigilance  in  support  of  those 
principles  which  effected  it  in  the  sixteenth  century."  • 


EARTHLY  CARE  A  HEAVENLY  DISCIPLINE. 

• 

The  practical  interest  of  the  foUowmg  remarks  will  be  their  recom- 
mendation. They  are  selected,  with  slight  variation,  from  an  article  in 
the  New- York  Evangelist,  contributed  by  an  American  lady. 

Whence  come  coldness,  and  generality,  and  wandering  of  mind  in 
prayer  1— The  things  that  are  on  the  heart— that  are  distracting  the  mind 
— ^that  have  filled  the  heart  so  full  that  there  is  no  room  for  anything  else, 
are  all  considered  too  small  and  undignified  to  come  within  the  pale  of  a 
prayer ;  and  so,  with  a  wandering  mind,  and  a  distracted  heart,  the  Chris- 
tian offers  up  his  prayer  for  things  which  he  thinks  he  m»ghi  to  want,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  those  which  he  does.  He  prays  that  God  would  pour 
out  His  Spirit  upon  the  Heathen,  and  convert  the  world,  and  build  up  His 
kingdom  everywhere,  when  perhaps  a  whole  set  of  little  anxieties,  and 
wants,  and  vexations,  are  so  distracting  his  thoughts,  that  he  hardly 
knows  what  he  has  been  saying.  A  faithless  servant  is  wasting  his 
property :  a  careless  or  blundering  workman  has  spoiled  his  goods :  a 
child  is  vexatious  or  unruly  :  a  friend  has  made  promises,  and  fisiled  to 
keep  them :  an  acquaintance  has  made  unjust  and  satirical  remarks :  some 
new  furmture  has  been  damaged,  or  ruined,  by  carelessness  in  the  house- 
hold : — but  all  this  trouble  forms  no  subject-matter  for  prayer,  though 
there  it  is,  all  the  while,  lying  like  lead  on  the  heart,  and  keeping  it  down 
so  that  it  has  no  power  to  expand  and  take  in  anything  else.  Bat  were 
God  known  and  regarded  as  the  soul's  familiar  Friend,  every  tronble  of 
the  heart,  as  it  rises,  would  be  breathed  into  His  bosom.  Were  it  felt  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  of  life's  troubles  that  has  not  been  permitr 
ted  by  Him,  and  permitted  for  specific  good  to  the  soul,  how  much  more 
would  these  be  in  prayer !  how  constant,  how  daily,  might  it  become ! 
how  it  might  settle  and  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul !  how  it  might  so 
dispose  and  lay  away  many  anxieties  which  now  take  np  their  place  there, 
that  there  might  be  room  for  the  higher  themes  and  confflderations  of 
religion ! 

Many  sensitive  and  fastidious  natures  are  worn  away  by  the  constant 
friction  of  what  are  called  « little  troubles,"    Without  any  great  affliction, 

*  Bishop  BarringtonU  Sennoos  and  Charges,  pp.  436,  437. 
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they  feel  that  all  the  flower  and  sweetneas  of  their  life  are  faded  :  their  eye 
grows  dim,  their  cheek  care-worn  ;  their  spirit  loses  hope  and  elasticity, 
becomes  bowed  with  premature  age ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tangible  and 
pbyncal  comfort  they  are  restless  and  unhappy.  The  constant  under- 
current of  little  cares.and  vexations,  which  is  slowly  wearing  on  the  finer 
springs  of  life,  is  seen  by  no  one  :  scarce  e?er  do  they  speak  of  these  things 
to  their  nearest  friends.  Yet,  were  there  a  friend  of  a  spirit  sa  discerning 
as  to  feel  and  sympathise  in  all  these  things,  how  much  of  this  repressed 
electric  restlessness  would  pass  off  through  that  sympathising  mind  ! 

Yet  among  human  friends  this  is  all  but  impossible  ;  for  minds  are  so 
diYcrse  that  what  is  a  trial  and  a  care  to  one  is  a  matter  of  sport  and 
amusement  to  another ;  and  all  the  inner  world,  breathed  into  a  human 
ear,  may  only  excite  a  surprised  or  contemptuous  pity.  To  whom,  then, 
shall  the  soul  turn  ?  who  will  feel  thtU  to  be  afiRiction,  which  each  spirit 
feels  to  be  80  ?  If  the  soul  shut  itself  within  itself.  It  becomes  morbid ; 
the  fine  chords  of  the  mind  by  constant  wear  become  jarring.  Hence 
firetfulness,  discontent,  and  habitual  irritability. 

But  to  the  Christian  that  really  believes  the  agency  of  God  in  the  small- 
est events  of  life,  that  confides  in  His  love,  and  makes  His  sympathy  his 
refuge,  the  thousand  minute  cares  and  perplexities  of  life  become  a  bond 
between  the  soul  and  its  God.  God  is  known,  not  by  abstract  definition, 
and  by  high-raised  conceptions  of  the  souPs  aspiring  hours ;  but  known  as 
a  man  knoweth  his  friend.  He  is  known  by  the  hourly  wants  He  supplies 
— known  by  every  care  with  which  He  sympathises,  every  apprehension 
which  He  relieves,  every  temptation  which  He  enables  us  to  surmount. 
We  learn  to  know  God  as  the  infant  child  learns  to  know  its  mother  and 
its  father,  by  all  the  helplessness  and  all  the  dependence  which  are  inci- 
dent to  this  commencement  of  our  existence ;  and,  as  we  go  on  thus,  year 
by  year,  and  find  in  erery  changing  situation,  in  every  reverse,  in  every 
trouble,  from  the  lightest  sorrows  to  those  which  wring  our  soul  from  its 
depths,  that  He  is  equally  present,  and  that  His  gracious  aid  is  equally 
adequate ;  our  faith  seems  gradually  almost  to  change  to  sight :  God's 
existence,  love,  and  care  seem  to  us  more  real  than  any  other  ground  of 
reliance ;  and  multiplied  cares  and  trials  are  only  new  avenues  of  acquaint- 
ance between  us  and  heaven. 

Suppose  in  some  bright  vision,  unfolding  to  our  view  in  tranquil  evening 
or  solemn  midnight,  the  glorified  form  of  some  departed  friend  should 
appear  to  us  with  the  announcement, — **  This  year  is  to  be  to  you  one  of 
especial  probation  and  discipline,  with  reference  to  perfecting  you  for  the 
heavenly  state.  Weigh  well  and  consider  every  incident  of  your  daily 
life ;  for  not  one  shall  fall  out  by  accident,  but  each  one  is  to  be  a  finished 
and  indispensable  link  in  a  bright  chain  that  is  to  draw  you  upward  to  the 
skies."  With  what  new  eyes  should  we  now  look  on  our  daily  lot  1  and^ 
if  we  found  in  it  the  same- old  cares,  the  same  perplexities,  the  same  unin- 
teresting drudgeries,  yet  with  what  new  meaning  would  every  incident  be 
bvested,  and  with  what  other  and  sublimer  spirit  should  we  meet  it !  Yet 
if  announced  by  one  rinng  from  the  dead,  with  the  visible  glory  of  a 
^iritoal  world,  this  truth  could  be  asserted  no  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
tiisn  Jesus  Christ  has  stated  it  already.  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  our  Father ;  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  by  Him  ;  and 
we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  Yea,  even  the  hairs  of  our 
liesd  are  all  munbered.  Not  till  belief  in  these  declarations,  in  their  most 
iiteni  aense,  becomes  the  calm  and  settled  habit  of  the  soul,  is  life  ever 
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redeemed  fit>m  drudgery  and  dreary  emptiness,  and  made  full  of  interest, 
meaning,  and  Divine  significance.  Not  till  then  do  its  groTeling  wants, 
its  wearing  cares,  its  stinging  vexations,  become  to  us  ministering  spirits — 
each  one,  by  a  silent  but  certain  agency,  tending  to  fit  us  for  a  higher  and 
perfect  sphere. 


SKETCHES  OF  HINDOOISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  HODSON. 

{Concluded  from  page  66.) 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  FROVIDENCB. 

Thb  Hindoos  have  no  correct  idea  of  Divine  Providence.  They  imagine 
that  there  are  gods  who  preside  over  particular  afiiiirs,  and  that  these  have 
their  servants  for  the  execution  of  distinct  offices ;  just  as  in  this  world 
men  hold  their  respective  situations  under  government,  and  exhibit  a 
variety  of  rank,  trade,  and  employment.  As  they  would  apply  to  a 
medical  man  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  a  baker  for  bread,  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  certain  evils  and  obtaining  certain  blessings,  they  ^ply 
to  the  gods  whose  department  it  is  to  attend  to  these  matters ;  or  to  some 
member  of  the  Pantheon,  that  he  may  use  hb  influence  with  others. 

At  the  commencement  of  almost  any  act  which  the  Hindoo  wishes  to  be 
well  done,  he  repeats  the  name  of  Ganesha,  (whose  image  is  a  short  fat  man, 
with  an  elephant's  head,)  or  he  bows  to  the  idol,  or  he  writes  his  name  or 
symbol,  and  presents  a  short  prayer  for  guidance  and  success.  When  a 
man  sets  out  on  a  journey,  or  begins  to  read  a  book,  or  to  write  a  letter,  he 
begs  the  favour  of  Ganesha.  This  god  has  the  credit  of  writing  a  very 
fine  hand ;  so  that,  when  a  boy  at  school  writes  well,  the  others  remark, 
••  He  writes  like  Ganesha ! " 

When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  rain,  prayer  is  presented  to  Varoona,  the 
god  of  the  waters.  The  Hindoos  sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  tanks,  and, 
without  any  particular  image  before  them,  they  repeat  the  word  ^Va- 
roona "  thousands  of  times,  and  for  hours  together.  Or  they  will  in  the 
same  way  repeat  the  name  of  India  or  Derindra,  a  god  of  the  lower 
heavens,  who  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the  elements,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
guardian  deities  of  the  earth. 

In  order  that  a  Hindoo  may  obtain  food  of  proper  quantity  and  quality, 
he  invokes  the  goddess  Anna-Pooma.  Her  name  is  often  the  first  word  he 
utters  in  the  morning.  By  its  repetition  he  hopes  to  secure  her  fieivour  for 
the  day,  and  all  needed  supplies. 

To  obtain  long  life  and  every  gratification,  many  Hindoos  worship 
Hanoomanta,  an  idol  in  the  shape  of  a  monkey.  To  be  preserved  from  the 
bite  of  snakes,  many  worship  Manasfl,  the  queen  of  snakes, — a  female 
figure  with  snakes  twined  about  her.  To  be  preserved  from  various  febrile 
disorders,  they  worship  Sheetala,  a  goddess  who  gives  coolness.  When  a 
kiln  of  bricks  is  about  to  be  burned,  the  assistance  of  Ugnee,  the  god  of 
fire,  is  supplicated.  To  obtain  success  in  trade,  Vbhwa-Karma,  the  aTChi- 
tect  of  the  gods,  who  presides  over  the  arts  and  manufactures,  is  worship- 
ped by  artificers,  mechanics,  and  workmen  of  all  sorts.  At  certain  times 
they  place  their  implemcnte  in  a  prominent  position,  and  offer  homage  to 
them  as  representatives  of  the  god.  For  example,  a  carpenter  will  place  a 
hammer,  a  chisel,  or  a  saw,  before  him ;  and  then,  putting  hb  hands  to  his 
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forehead,  will  bow  to  these  things,  as  an  act  of  devotion.  The  barber  does 
the  same  with  his  lasor.  The  weaver  adores  his  shuttle ;  the  bricklajery 
his  trowel ;  the  blacksmith,  his  bellows  ;  and  the  ploughman,  his  plough. 
Stadents  worship  Saraswatee,  the  goddess  of  learning.  As  her  representa- 
tive, when  no  idol  is  near,  they  place  a  book,  a  pen,  an  inkstand,  or 
anything  which  the  course  of  their  studies  leads  them  to  use ;  and  to 
such  object  they  pay  their  devotion. 

When  a  Hindoo  considers  any  one  his  enemy,  and  wishes  to  effect  his 
destruction,  he  brings  an  offering  and  presents  a  petition  to  Chandee,  **  the 
wrathful,"  one  of  the  names  of  Doorga,  a  wife  of  Siva.  In  this  service 
sacrifices  are  presented  and  incantations  repeated ;  as  the  result  of  which, 
the  worshipper  expects  his  enemy  will  be  seized  with  some  disease,  and 
will  miserably  perish. 

When  a  man  who  drives  a  cart  drawn  by  two  bullocks  has  to  pass  a 
river  or  ascend  a  hill,  or  when  the  wheels  stick  in  the  mud,  he  calls  aloud 
to  Rdma  for  help.  Palankeen-bearers,  and  others  who  carry  loads,  repeat 
the  name  of  R&ma  in  difficulties ;  and  also  when  they  put  down  the  load 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  help  he  has 
rendered  them. 

THE  HIKDOO  FBIBSTHOOD. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  system  of  Hindooism  that 
all  the  Brahmins  should  be  Priests :  that,  however,  is  not  the  case  now. 
Many  of  that  lofty  class  are  engaged  in  trade ;  but,  in  general.  Priests 
are  Brahmins.  Their  services  are  in  requisition  not  only  in  temples,  but 
in  families  also,  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies  almost  innumerable. 
They  are  generally  very  avaricious ;  and,  though  their  remuneration  is 
called  a  present,  they  are  able  in  most  cases  to  dictate  the  amount  of  it. 
Some  rich  men  retain  a  family  Priest.  In  other  cases,  one  Priest  attends 
several  families  ;  and  has  to  employ  other  Priests,  less  eminent,  to  perform 
some  of  the  minor  duties.  A  rich  Hindoo  is  sometimes  not  disposed  to 
&st,  or  to  bathe  at  a  particular  time,  especially  if  the  weather  be  cold  :  an 
inferior  Priest  is,  therefore,  employed  to  fast  and  bathe  as  his  substitute ; 
for  which  he  receives  a  present.  Some  Priests  do  not  attend  families,  but 
are  employed  in  the  temples,  and  live  by  the  offerings  and  the  rent  of  lands 
which  have  been  formerly  consecrated.  In  some  villages,  the  income  of  a 
temple  supports  only  one  or  two  families :  in  the  larger,  better  endowed, 
and  more  sacred  places,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  supports  thousands. 

TEMPLES. 

A  Hindoo  temple  is  not  a  building  in  which  a  number  of  persons  may 

Sflsemble  for  hearing  the  Shasters  read  and  explained,  but  a  building  to  contain 

an  idol.    The  room  (for  there  is  generally  only  one)  has  a  single  door,  and 

no  windows.    Some  of  these  idol-rooms  are  very  rude  erections,  only  ten  or 

twelve  feet  high,  and  very  various  in  their  style  of  architecture.    The  best 

are  buUt  of  hewn  stone,  without  either  arches  or  timber:  each  upright 

door-post  is  of  a  single  stone ;  and  the  roof  is  also  composed  of  long  flat 

stones  reaching  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.    But,  when  the 

place  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  shorter  stones  are  used,  and  the  roof 

is  partly  supported  by  pUlars.    The  temple  appears  surmounted  with  a 

conical  tower,  rising  like  an  English  church-steeple,  in  some  cases  to  the 

height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet.    These  towers 

ftsod  in  the  middle  of  a  sacred  square  inclosure,  walled  with  hewn  stones, 
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varying  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  laid  without  mortary  and  cut 
80  as  to  fit  upon  each  other  with  great  exactness.  Several  acres  are  often 
thus  inclosed.  The  tower  and  the  walls  are  more  or  less  sculptured  with 
adventures  of  that  god  to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated.  The  estab- 
lishment generally  contains  a  clumsy  wooden  car  for  the  idol  to  ride  in  on 
festival  occasions  ;  exhibiting,  like  the  walls,  carved  representations  of 
infamous  actions  which  the  sucred  books  ascribe  to  the  gods.  A  tank,  or 
reservoir  of  water,  is  always  dug  as  near  to  the  temple  as  possible  ;  and  in 
villages,  or  wherever  the  ground  admits,  a  grove  is  planted.  Many  of 
these  temples  were  built  by  wealthy  Hindoos,  as  acts  of  religious  merit,  or 
in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  in  sickness.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  have 
been  erected  by  Princes,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  also  at  the  expense 
of  many  a  poor  labourer  who  was  compelled  to  work  in  his  turn  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  every  month  without  remuneration. 

IDOLS. 

Bratitna,  the  creator,  is  represented  as  a  man  with  four  faces,  of  a  gold 
colour.  As  no  one  adopts  him  as  a  guardian  deity,  his  images  are  not  very 
numerous. 

Vishnoo  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  black  man  with  four  arms  ;  and 
sometimes  as  a  monster,  one  part  human,  and  the  other  like  a  fish,  a 
tortoise,  a  boar,  &c.,  according  to  his  ten  grand  incarnations.  As  Krishna, 
he  is  variously  represented,  in  memory  of  all  his  fabled  actions  from  infancy 
to  death.  As  Gopal,  he  is  represented  in  his  childhood  creeping  on  the 
floor,  and  holding  out  his  right  hand  to  his  mother  for  sweetmeats.  As 
Juggernaut,  he  has  neither  legs  nor  arms. 

Siva  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  man  with  fire  faces  and  four  arms ; 
at  other  times,  as  having  only  one  face  and  three  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  bull, 
with  his  wife  Pftrvatee.  Another  image  of  him,  as  Mahfi  Kflla,  has  a  most 
terrific  appearance  :  his  hair  stands  erect,  or  is  formed  into  a  turban  ;  bis 
teeth  are  large  and  prominent ;  in  one  hand  he  has  a  large  stick,  and  in  the 
other  the  foot  of  a  bedstead  ;  and  round  his  neck  hangs  a  long  string  or 
necklace  of  human  skulls.  There  are  other  images  of  Siva  which  cannot 
be  mentioned,  though  with  the  Hindoos  they  are  among  the  most  popular 
objects  of  worship. 

The  goddess  Doorga^  the  wife  of  Siva,  is  represented  with  ten  arms. 
In  one  hand  she  holds  a  spear,  in  another  a  serpent,  in  another  the  head  of 
a  giant ;  and  the  other  hands  are  similariy  occupied.  As  Bhagavatee,  the 
female  power  or  divine  energy  which  produced  the  creation,  she  is  repre- 
sented by  a  cow.  As  Kalee,  she  is  represented  as  a  black  female  with  four 
arms :  she  holds  the  head  of  a  giant,  by  the  hair,  in  one  hand  ;  and  a 
sword,  or  some  sharp  instrument,  in  the  other.  Her  ear-rings  are  two 
dead  bodies !  Her  necklace  is  made  of  skulls,  and  her  tongue  hangs  down 
to  her  chin :  she  has  a  girdle  round  her  waist  composed  of  giants*  heads, 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off.  Her  face  and  bosom  are  represented 
as  smeared  with  blood.  Her  long  hair  is  clotted  and  defiled,  and  her 
husband,  the  god  Siva,  is  under  her  feet ! 

TEMPLB  SBRVICaS. 

One  of  the  Priests  appointed  to  officiate  at  an  ordinary  temple  of  Yishnoo, 
after  bathing  or  otherwise  purifying  himself,  comes  early  every  morning  to 
rouse  the  god.  He  blows  a  shell  something  like  a  horn,  rapeats  certain 
ittcred  charms,  and  calls  on  the  god  to  awake.    He  then  presents  water  and 
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a  towel  for  the  idol's  uae ;  then  places  before  it  the  fmity  rice,  herbs, 
spicesy  sweetmeats,  &c.,  which  he  has  prepared,  or  which  any  one  may 
have  brought,  for  the  god  ;  and,  after  that,  he  gives  the  idol  a  little  bet^ 
nut  and  leaf,  with  a  little  chunam,  which  the  Hindoos  take,  as  some  people 
in  other  countries  take  a  quid  of  tobacco.  The  images  of  Vishnoo  never 
have  more  than  two  meals  a  day :  the  principal  one  is  toward  evening, 
when  rice,  milk,  fruit,  &c.,  are  again  offered  by  the  officiating  Priests. 
Some  temples  are  shut  up  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  the  god  may 
sleep ;  but  others  are  kept  open  all  day,  that  the  people  may  come  and 
look  at  the  god,  and  present  an  offering,  or  that  passengers  may  make  their 
regular  salutations ;  that  is,  may  either  lift  their  hands  to  their  foreheads, 
or  bow  themselves  to  the  earth.  After  sunset  a  lamp  is  placed  in  the 
temple ;  and  at  night  the  Priest  puts  out  the  light,  shuts  the  door,  and 
goes  home,  leaving  the  god  to  sleep  in  the  dark,  and  take  care  of  himself  if 
he  can  ;  but  in  many  cases  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  this.  When  his 
composition  has  been  of  metal  worth  removing,  thieves  have  occasionally 
broken  in ;  and  the  god  has  never  been  seen  afterwards,  except  in  the 
shape  of  brass  and  copper  vessels.  On  certain  lucky  and  unlucky  days 
numbers  of  people  come  with  offerings ;  some  to  avert  evil,  and  others  in 
payment  of  vows.  Of  these  offerings  the  officiating  Priest,  of  course,  takes 
possession,  fiut,  generally,  one  or  more  grand  annual  festivals  are  kept  in 
honour  of  each  popular  idol,  when  the  people  come  by  thousands,  and  from 
many  miles  around.  The  god  or  goddess  is  taken  out  of  the  temple,  and 
placed  in  the  car,  adorned  with  cloth,  silk,  flowers,  &c.  The  people  then 
pull  the  car  along ;  and  theatricals,  dancing,  feasting,  and  abominable 
proceedings  follow,  according  to  their  utmost  ability.  And  this  is  called 
worship !  and  for  this  the  people  are  called  together  to  their  sacred  temples ! 
These  festivals  are  continued,  in  some  cases,  for  two  or  three  days  ;  and  in 
others,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for  about  a  month.  Crimes  the  most 
flagrant  are  committed  under  the  patronage  of  a  supposed  incarnate  deity. 
Youths  of  the  baser  sort  dance  and  sing,  in  the  most  licentious  manner,  not 
only  before  the  temple,  but  also  in  rich  men's  houses,  which  on  some  of 
these  occasions  are  open  to  the  public.  Incitements  to  all  kinds  of  iniquity 
abound.  The  passions  are  unrestrained ;  and  every  one  seems  determined 
to  imitate  the  object  of  his  worship  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability,  and 
thereby  to  anticipate  the  joys  of  heaven. 

J¥DGHRNT. 

The  judge  of  the  dead  is  called  Tama,  He  is  supposed  to  have  a 
recorder,  and  an  immense  number  of  messengers.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  wicked  have  to  travel  688,000  miles  before  they  arrive  at  the 
palace  of  Yama  to  receive  sentence.  On  the  way  they  experience  innumer- 
able difficulties  and  tortures.  In  the  judgment-hall  Yama  appears  to 
them  in  a  terrible  form,  and  calls  all  the  gods  that  represent  the  elements, 
or  preside  over  the  divisions  of  time,  as  evidences  against  them.  On  hearing 
this,  the  criminals  are  struck  dumb,  and  stend  trembling  and  stupefied 
with  fear.  Yama  then,  gnashing  his  teeth,  beats  them  with  his  iron  club 
till  they  roar  with  anguii^  ;  after  which,  he  drives  them  to  different  hells. 

FUTURE  PUNISHHBNT. 

The  places  of  torment  are,  according  to  the  Hindoo  scriptures,  many  and 
various,  being  adapted  to  the  nature  and  degrees  of  transgression.  The 
thief  is  to  be  cast  into  the  hell  of  darkness,  and  to  be  famished  and  beaten 
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continually.  The  gluttoD,  who  has  been  guilty  of  destroying  animalSy  is 
to  be  thrown  into  a  hell  of  boiling  oil.  Ue  who  disregards  the  Shasters 
and  the  Brahmins,  is  to  be  punished  in  a  hell  of  burning  metal  for 
3,500,000  years.  He  who  injures  a  man  of  superior  caste,  is  to  be  torn  by 
swine.  The  unmerciful  are  to  be  tortured  by  snakes,  flies,  wasps,  &c. 
The  Brahmin  who  drinks  spirits,  shall  be  thrown  into  pans  of  liquid  flre. 
He  who  despises  a  religious  devotee,  shall  be  punished  by  sticking  fast  in 
mud  with  his  head  downwards.  He  who  is  inhospitable  to  guests,  must 
have  his  eyes  torn  out  by  vultures  and  other  ravenous  birds.  False 
witnesses  are  to  be  cast  from  rocks  800  miles  high.  After  enduring  these 
torments  for  a  time,  the  wicked  again  enter  into  different  bodies.  A  stealer 
of  rice  will  sink  into  hell,  and  afterwards  be  bom  and  continue  eighteen 
years  a  crow,  then  a  heron  for  twelve  years,  then  a  diseased  man.  He 
who  eat<s  excellent  food  without  giving  any  to  others,  will  be  punished  in 
hell  80,000  years ;  then  be  born  a  musk-rat,  then  a  deer,  then  a  man  of 
vitiated  frame  and  taste.  One  of  the  ^*  sacred"  writers  states  that  there  are 
100,000  hells,  in  which  different  kinds  of  torments  are  inflicted,  according 
to  the  varieties  of  guilt  to  be  expiated. 

FUTURE  HAPPINESS. 

According  to  the  Shasters,  there  are  four  kinds  of  happiness  after  death. 
1.  A  residence  in  a  heaven  of  one  of  the  gods,  though  at  some  distance 
from  the  god.  2.  A  residence  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  god  into 
whose  celestial  domain  the  spirit  is  admitted.  3.  To  be  transformed  from 
a  mortal  to  a  god.  And,  4.  To  obtain  absorption.  The  abodes  of  the 
Hindoo  gods,  as  described  in  their  sacred  writings,  are  places  in  which  all 
sensual  appetites  and  passions  may  be  indulged  to  a  degree  which  satisfies 
even  an  oriental  imagination.  To  be  transformed  from  a  mortal  to  a  god, 
is  to  be  made  capable  of  higher  sensual  gratifications.  But  to  obtain 
absorption  is  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  to  lose  all  personal 
identity,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  unconscious  deity  of  Param  Brahm,  to 
be  lost  in  his  essence,  and  have  no  more  sensibility  and  separate  existence 
than  a  drop  of  rain  which  falls  into  the  ocean.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  to 
regard  this  absorption  into  the  deity  as  the  highest  state  of  bliss. 


THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Steppittg  out  of  the  walled  enclosure,  the  eye  ranged  over  the  whole 
extent  of  Carthage.  The  plain,  the  shores  of  the  inland  lake  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  and  probably  the  original  harbour,  everywhere  bear 
traces  of  the  site  of  buildings  :  deep  and  dangerous  vaults  yawn  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  careless  traveller,  and  fragments  of  walls  and  columns  are 
embedded  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  flowers.  Our  afternoon  was 
wearing  away  as  we  descended  to  the  borders  of  the  sea.  The  beach  of 
Carthage  t  it  is  one  of  those  places  that,  like  the  Colosseum  of  Rome  or  the 
ruins  of  Thebes,  tower  up  in  the  memory  of  a  traveller  above  a  host  of 
inferior  spectacles.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  the  monumental  grandeur, 
but  the  utter  desolation  of  what  was  once  so  great  and  renowned,  that 
powerfully  affects  the  mind.  For  more  than  two  miles  we  followed  the 
shore,  everywhere  lined  with  the  continuous  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  the 
city,  huge  blocks  of  which,  of  a  sort  of  conglomerate  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  mortar  and  pebbles,  are  strewed  upon  the  soil,  intermingled  with  reefs 
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of  rock,  and  marble  columns,  and  fragments  half  embedded  in  the  sand  ; 
while  over  what  seem  to  be  the  traces  of  piers,  as  well  as  the  foundation- 
walls  of  buildings,  the  waves  broke  grandly,  sometimes  covering  us  with 
spray  as  we  climbed  over  some  jutting  fragment ;  while  their  melancholy 
monotony  kept  up  an  incessant  requiem  over  this  scene  of  fallen  magni- 
ficence.— BarUetft  Overland  RowU. 
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{Continued  from  page  56.) 

It  is  important  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  should  not  be  needlessly 
detuned  from  the  main  object  which  the  writer  of  these  observations  has 
in  view.  But  it  were  a  great  injustice  to  the  general  subject,  and  might 
appear  to  savour  somewhat  of  an  undae  and  over- weening  admiration  of 
the  doings  of  our  own  Connexion,  not  to  notice  some,  at  least,  of  the  other 
instances  of  zeal  and  effort  in  this  cause,  which  have  occurred  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  our  own  country.  With  respect  to  the  historical  connex- 
ion of  religion,  and  of  the  church  as  the  great  organ  of  everything  pertain- 
ing to  religion,  with  the  business  of  popular  education,  there  have  been 
diverse  and  even  contrary  opinions.  Ranke  maintains,*  *'  that  the  body  of 
teachers"  established  by  the  Jesuits  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  ^  drive  other  teachera  from  their  posts  and  to  occupy  them  in 
their  stead,  was  the  first  to  give  to  education  that  religious  tone  it  has  since 
retained."  On  another  hand,  the  talented  author  of  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1847  f  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *'  the  Sunday-schools  established  in 
this  eountiy  weve  the  firsi  advance  towards  the  cardinal  idea,  that  the 
school  is  an  inseparable  element  of  the  oiganization  of  a  Christian  congre- 
gation," and  that  the  system  of  Sunday-schools  *'  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
public  education  for  the  poor  deeply  in  the  religious  oTganization  of  the 
country."  M.  Cousin  says,j; — "  The  powerful  and  active  superintendence 
exercised  by  the  church  over  the  education  of  the  people  ascends  to  tlie 
origin  of  Protestantism,  of  which  it  is  an  inherent  characteristic."  **  It  is 
evident,"  he  adds,  ^'  that  the  authors  of  a  revolution  effected  in  the  name 
of  liberty  of  conscience  must  necessarily  labour  at  the  emancipation  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  the  only  secure  means  of 
defending  their  cause,  and  rooting  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people."  And 
Mr.  W.  £.  Hickson,  writing  in  the  same  strain,  and  somewhat  more  in 
detail,  observes,§ — *'The  history  of  popular  instruction  belongs  to  the 
Reformation.  The^r^^  impulse  was  given  by  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the 
great  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mattere  of 
religion.  The  Bible  began  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
Reformera  appealed  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Scriptures. 
An  intense  interest  was  excited  by  the  controversy.  The  Bible  was  a  book 
which,  to  the  public  at  large,  had  not  been  known  to  exist.  Its  appear* 
ance  was  like  a  new  revelation.    All  classes  were  eager  to  peruse  its 

-^ -  ■  ■        - 

*  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Centuries. 

f  Entitled,  <<  The  School,  4n  its  Relations  to  the  Church,  the  State,  and  tl  e 
Congregation.** 

X  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  (Mrs.  Austin^s  transla- 
tion,) p.  107. 

8  Dutch  and  Oernian  Schools;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Education 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Oerman  Stares. 
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contents;  and  every  Reformer  became  anxious  to  make  them  known. 
Multitudes  learned  to  read,  that  they  might  read  tlie  Bible ;  and  Jiehoois 
began  to  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  required  to  be  taught." 
He  farther  says,  that  ^^  popular  instruction  was  necessarily,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  a  religious  character.  Instruction  in  the  sciences  or  in  the 
useful  arts,  or  the  difiiision  of  knowledge,  was  never  thought  of.  The 
object  was,  simply,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  to  make 
Bible-readers  and  Protestants." 

These  various  statements,  widely  as  they  differ  from  each  other,  may 
yet  be  all  received  as  being  partially  true,  if  they  be  only  restricted,  in 
their  application,  to  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  seve- 
rally refer.  But  if  they  be  intended  to  be  applicable  to  the  gene- 
ra/ subject  of  religious  education,  and  to  indicate  the  commencement 
of  its  hietory,  they  are  not  more  at  variance  with  each  other,  than  they 
are  also  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  it  being  clearly  appa- 
rent, from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  church  to  promote  religious  education  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
acknowledged  to  be  inherent  in  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  itself. 
The  circumstances  especially  referred  to,  by  the  writers  just  quoted,  as 
having  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  such  an  education,  were  not  in  reality  its 
originating  causes^  but  simply  the  occasions  of  its  resuscitation  to  new 
activity.  With  thb  reserve  in  defence  of  its  true  origin,  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  in  Prussia  and  in  the  German  States  generally,*  as  in  oar 
own  country,  the  cause  of  religious  education  owes  much  to  that  revival  of 
evangelical  principle  which  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  And  it  must  needs  be  conceded,  that  in  the  leading 
features  of  the  educational  system  which  grew  up  under  its  fostering 
influence,  and  was  finally  matured  in  the  Prussian  Law  of  1819,  much 
may  be  found  that  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  great  event  in  which  it  is 
80  generally  said  to  have  originated.  The  compulsory  character  of  that 
system,  and  some  of  the  practical  details  connected  with  its  operation,  may 
be  admitted  to  be  fairly  open  to  the  strong  objections  which  have  hem 
extensively  and  freely  urged  against  them  ;  and  the  system  may  not,  €u  a 
whole,  be  one  that  can  be  wisely  or  even  safely  recommended  for  general 
adoption.  But  there  are  points  connected  with  it-,  and  forming  essential 
parts  of  its  main  basis,  which  challeuge  our  unqualified  approval ;  and 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  those  who  are  generally  agreed  as  to  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  a  properly  religious  training,  will  plead  against  its 
being  stigmatized,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  stigmatized,  by  an  unsparing, 
or  even  a  very  sweeping,  condemnation.  For  example  :  As  to  the  general 
character  and  object  of  the  public  schools,  which  the  Law  of  1819  proposes 
to  establish, — it  being  assumed  that  religious  teaching  should  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  and  leading  element  of  the  system  of  school-instruction, — 
what  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  following  fundamental  require- 
ments ? — "  The  first  vocation  of  every  school  is,  to  train  up  the  young  in 


#  "At  the  Refonnation,  the  head-quarten  of  Protestantism  were  Saxony.  la 
Saxony  Luther  waa  bom,  and  Saxony  consequently  took  the  lead  in  the  formation 
of  schools.  And  great  process  had  been  made  in  educational  institutions  in  that 
country,  before  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject.  A  century  ago  Prussia  was  an  infant  state,  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
struggling  for  existence.  Since  then  one  half  of  Saxony  itself  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  Prussia ;  and  Prussia  has  taken  the  rank,  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
which  Saxony  then  occupied.*^  (W.  E.  Hickson,  p.  5.) 
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sttch  a  maimer  as  to  implant  in  their  minds  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  excite  and  foster  hoth  the  wiU  and 
the  strength  to  govern  their  lives  after  the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity.^— Schoob  must  early  train  children  to  piety,  and  must  thus  strive 
to  second  and  complete  the  early  instructions  of  the  parents. — In  every 
school,  therefore,  the  occupations  of  the  day  shall  hegin  and  end  with  a 
short  prayer  and  some  pious  reflections,  which  the  master  must  contrive  to 
render  so  varied  and  impressive,  that  a  moral  exercise  shall  never  degenerate 
into  an  SLfiair  of  habit. — Moreover,  the  master  shall  take  care  that  the 
children  punctually  attend  Divine  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays. — 
All  the  aolemnities  Of  the  school  shall  be  interspersed  with  songs  of 
a  religious  character."*  A  subsequent  regulation  makes  the  following 
additional  provision,  as  to  the  mode  of  reUgioui  instruction: — '^For 
religions  instruction,  which  in  Protestant  schools  is  founded  mainly  on 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Bible  and  the  Catechisms  generally  adopted  shall 
be  used.  The  New  Testament  shall  be  given  to  children  who  can  read. 
Those  who  approach  the  time  of  communicating  shall  have  the  whole 
Bible  in  Luther's  translation.  This  book  shall  also  be  used  in  all  the 
clsssea  of  the  gymnasia."  t  The  rules  laid  down  in  the  same  Law,  as  to 
the  general  character  and  qualifications  required  in  the  masters,  by  whose 
sgeTicy  the  great  object  of  the  system,  as  above  described,  is  proposed  to  be 
secured,  are  equally  explicit  and  satisfactory.  "  A  schoolmaster,"  says  the 
Law^  '^  to  be  worthy  of  his  vocation,  should  be  ptottf ,  discreet,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  dignity  and  saeredneet  of  his  calling.  He  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  peculiar  to  the  grade  of  primary  (or 
elementary)  instruction  in  which  he  desires  to  be  employed ;  he  should 
posaess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  with  that  of  moulding 
the  minds  of  the  children ;  and  he  should  be  unshaken  in  his  loyalty  to 
the  state,  conscientious  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  friendly  and  judicious  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  with  his  fellow-citizens 
in  generaL"^  And  'Mt  should  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  primary 
Normal  Schools  (in  which  the  masters  are  prepared  for  their  employment) 
to  form  men  sound  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  to  imbue  them  with  the 
sentiment  of  religion,  and  with  that  zeal  and  love  for  the  duties  of  a  school- 

*  M.  Cousin*!  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Inntiuctton  in  Prugula,  pp.  63,  M. 
f  Ibid.,  pb  58.     In  a  note  which  appears  in  Mr.  Stow*s  "  Training  System,** 

(eighth  edit.,  p.  76,)  one  is  surprised,  with  the  provision  above  described  so  plainly 
before  os,  to  fiiad  it  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  John  M'Crie,  Rector  of 
the  Glasgow  Seminary,  that,  in  1837,  (only  some  four  or  five  years  after  the 
pnblioUion  of  M.  Cousin*s  very  favourable  Report  of  the  State  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  that  country,)  <<  in  Pruxsia  they  had  not  moral  training  ;  and,  as  to  Bible 
iraimnff,  it  was  not  attempted.** — The  statement  of  Mr.  Stow  himself  is  still 
stranger.  He  says, — "  In  Scotland,  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  chooses,  map  explain 
Scripture  and  enforce  it,  as  the  basis  of  moral  training ;  but,  in  Prussia,  the  school- 
master must  not  do  so.  All  is  left  to  the  Priest  or  particular  Minister  to  which  the 
party  belongs.*'  We  can  only  say,  that  if  this  matter  were  in  1837,  or  if  it  be  now, 
as  Mr.  M'Crie  and  Mr.  Stow  agree  to  represent  it,  the  omif^sion  of  which  they 
complain  is,  at  aU  events,  a  clear  infraction  of  the  original  law,  as  above  stated ; 
which  is  simply  dishonoured  in  a  flagrant  breach  of  this  particular  portion  of  it,  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  law  itself  remaining  still  the  same.  M.  Cousin  says,  *'  All 
the  schooUnaaters,  who  are  of  necessity  generally  laymen,  are  bound  to  give  religiout 
and  merai  instruction  in  their  several  schools.**  With  reference  to  that  department 
of  their  doty,  as  well  as  others,  they  have  a  previous  special  training  in  the  Normal 
Schoob.     See  Report  on  Prussia,  p.  272. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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master  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  religion."*  And  the  entire  series  of 
the  regulations  upon  which  those  Normal  Schools  are  required  to  be  con- 
ducted, are  strictly  in  accordance  both  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
extracts  already  cited.  Nay,  further,  if  the  testimony  of  M.  Cousin  is  to 
be  credited,  those  Normal  Schools  were  in  reality,  at  the  period  of  his  visit 
to  that  country,  so  conducted.  For,  on  that  point,  his  Report  is  very  full 
and  unequivocal.  And,  in  collecting  his  materials  for  it,  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  testimony  of  others  ;  but  to  **  his  attentive  examination 
of  the  official  documents  and  information,"  with  which  he  was  furnished 
by  parties  on  the  spot,  (and  the  substance  of  which  he  has  incorporated  at 
considerable  length  with  his  own  Report,)  he  added  "  the  verification  "  of 
the  documents  and  information  so  supplied,  ''by  personal  visits  to  the 
most  celebrated  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia."  In  particular,  he  visited, 
amongst  others,  the  great  Normal  School  of  Potsdam.  And,  after  record- 
ing, in  full,  an  account  of  that  important  institution,  (drawn  up  live  years 
before,) — which  is  in  a  high  degree  illustrative  of  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  conducted,  up  to  that  period,  strictly  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Law  of  1819, — he  concludes  with  the  following  emphatic  declaration, 
as  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  it  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit : — ''  I  can 
answer,"  he  says, ''  for  the  perfect  fidelity  of  this  description  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Potsdam  ;  and  in  the  long  and  minute  investigation  of  this  great 
establishment,  which  I  made  in  person,  I  came  to  the  conviction  that  the 
representation  I  have  now  submitted,  and  which  was  drawn  up  in  1826, 
was,  in  1831,  bekno  the  reality."  t  Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  German  States  in  general,  M.  Cousin  asserts,  in  a  com- 
parison which  he  makes  between  Holland  and  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction  in  schools,  that  *' there  is  not  a  single  elementary 
school  in  Germany  in  which  the  Christian  truths,  which  were  made  for 
*  the  poor  in  spirit '  as  weir  as  for  the  learned,  are  not  taught  in  a  manner 
the  most  simple  and  clear,  in  all  their  general  doctrines  and  moral  conse- 
quences, as  the  great  foundation  of  morality,  both  public  and  private."  ^ 

Such  statements,  from  an  authority  so  grave  and  respectable,  might 
seem  to  be  decisive,  as  to  the  practical  working  and  actual  results  of  the 
educational  system  in  question ;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  those  who  have  scarcely  any  other  means  for  the  guidance  of  their 
judgment  on  the  matter  than  the  reports  of  others,  must  experience  some 
difficulty  in  their  attempt  to  form  a  settled  and  determinate  opinion.  The 
statements  which  are  made,  even  by  parties  whose  judgment  is  given  as 
the  result  of  personal  inquiiy  and  inspection,  are  so  strangely  conflicting 
and  contradictor}^  as  to  bewilder,  rather  than  direct,  a  candid  and  impar- 
tial inquirer ;  and  to  be  utterly  incapable,  when  taken  together,  of  yielding 
any  very  safe  or  satisfactory  conclusion.  M.  Cousin  and  others  describe 
the  system  and  its  results  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Laing,  as  the  leader  of  another  class  of  writers,  while  he  ''  admits,"  as 
we  are  told,§  **  that  the  system  has  dispelled  gross  ignorance,  and  diffused 
the  pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  cultivated  tastes,  to  a  degree  unknown, 
not  merely  to  our  labouring,  but  perhaps  even  to  a  laige  portion  of  our 

*  M.  Coasin*!  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  InRtruction  in  Prusiia,  p.  65. 
■f-  Report  on  the  State  of  Pablic  Instruction  in  Prussia. 

:|:  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Holland,  as  regards   Schools  for  the 
Working  Classes  and  for  the  Poor.    Translated  by  L.  Homer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     P.  42. 
§  Dublin  University  Magazine,  January,  1851. 
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wealthier  dasMS^"  still  (somewhat  inooDaisteiitly,  we  think)  pionoiinces  it 
«  perfect  failure.    ''This  educational  system,"  he  says^  "is  iu  reality, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nothing  but  a  deceptum,  a  deluaion  put  upoa 
the  noblest  principle  of  hninan  nature, — the  desire  for  intellectual  develop* 
ment;  a  deception  practised  for  the  paltry  political  end  of  rearing  the 
indiTidBal  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  artificial  and  despotic  system  of 
govenunent,  of  training  him  to  be  either  its  inistrument  or  its  slave,  accord- 
bg  to  his  social  station."*    M.  Cousin  and  his  friends  have  been  very 
freely  renuuked  upon,  by  writers  of  the  latter  dass^  as  having  given  the 
cento*  de  rote  to  their  descriptions  of  the  case ;  and  these  writers  have,  in 
retoni,  been  complimented  with  the  imputation  of  having  viewed  their 
subject  with  a  "jaundiced  eye."    In  these  circumstances,  those  who  desire 
to  judge  impartially  ate  put  to  the  necessity  of  taking  into  their  considera- 
tion the  peculiar  ^m»,  where  anything  of  that  description  is  apparent,  of 
the  seven!  witnesses.    Now,  amongst  the  nn&vourable  witnesses,  Mr. 
laing  appears  to  be  one  to  whom  considerable  deference  has  been  paid. 
Bat  his  statements  do  not  bring  to  our  minds  the  conviction  which  they 
would  appear  to  have  brought  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Baine8.t    We  have, 
indeed,  no  such  experience  of  "  abused  confidence,"  with  reference  to  his 
testimony  in  other  instances,  as  to  be  prepared  to  say,  with  Dr.  Vaughan, 
that  **  we  have  believed  things  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Laing,  which  we 
believe  no  longer."  %    But  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a  writer,  who 
BOW  gravely  requires  us  to  believe  that  ''  the  reduction  of  the  postage  on 
letters "  in  this  cotintry  "  is  a  much  wiser  and  more  effective  educational 
measure  than  the  educational  system  of  Prussia ; "  and  that  it  constitutes 
**&  great  ntoral  improvement  in  the  conditicm  of  the  lower  class^" — and 
who  fitfther  takes  it  upon  him  to  predict,  that  **  the  people  will  educate 
themselves  in  a  single  generation,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  this  great 
measure  has  bestowed  on  education,"  §—^oes  not  impress  us  very  favour- 
•Uj  with  respect  to  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  jveponderating  (or  even 
«  very  weighty)  authority  upon  the  question  at  issue,  either  in  his  estimate 
d  the  actual  moral  and  religious  results  of  any  particular  scheme  of 
sducatton  already  existing,  or  in  his  {M^^ostications  of  future  probabili- 
ties.   Nor   does  it  help  our  confidence  at  all,  to  be  told,  by  one  of  his 
admirers,!)  of  his  **  democratic  leanings,"  his  **  proclivity  to  paradox,"  and 
his  being  '^suggestive  of  defects  rather  than  remedies."    And  we  have,  in 
like  manner,  some  reasons  for  demur  to  others  of  the  adverse  witnesses. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  on  the  favourable  side, 
there  may  have  been  some  colouring  and  exaggeration.    On  the  whole, 
without  having  any  disposition  to  charge  the  witnesses  on  either  side  with 
intentional  misrepresentation,  and  while  giving  to  them  all  the  credit  of 
sincerity,  we  think  it  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  trtUh  of  the  case  is  to  be 
found  at  some  point — which  at  present  we  are  not  in  circumstances  to 
detennine — between  the  two  extremes  of  praise  and  of  condemnation,  to 
which,  in  turn,  our  credence  is  solicited. 
The  national  system  of  educati(m  in  Holland — the  le^l  establishment  of 

*  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  PruRsia, 
Svitzerlaod,  and  other  PariH  of  Eurrpe,  during  the  present  Centurf.  1842.  Pp. 
168, 189. 

t  Letten  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell  on  State  Education,  by  Edward 
Baines,  Jan.,  p.  90. 

X  Popular  EducatloB  in  England,  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.,  p.  21. 

g  Laing*8  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  p.  169. 
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which  was  earlier,  hy  several  years,  than  the  educational  law  of 
reaerahles  the  latter  system  in  many  of  its  leading  points ;  bnt  differs  from  it, 
in  being,  in  some  instances  at  least,  femt-compnlsory,*  and  in  not  requiring 
the  schoolmaster  to  communicate  what  is  called  special  religious  instruction. 
It  also  differs  from  the  Prussian  system  in  leaving  certain  other  objects,  which 
the  latter  system  makes  part  of  the  law  itself,  to  be  provided  for  by  special 
regulaHon,    But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  reUgicus  teaching 
always  has  been,  or  is  now,  in  the  Dutch  system,  fohd^  excluded  from  the 
rourse  of  school-instruction.    For,  in  the  Circular  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  the  various  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Holland,  although  it  is  admitted  that  '<  hitherto  (1806)  there  had  haidly 
existed  a  single  school,  in  which  the  master  had  given  a  properly-regulated 
religious  education,"  yet  it  is  implied,  in  that  very  statement,  that  ^reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  schools"  had  gone  so  far  as  ^^to  impress  upon  the 
memory  of  the  children,  and  make  them  repeat,  the  questions  and  snawerB 
in  some  catechism."    And,  further,  the  same  document,  whilst  it  declares 
that,  *Un  the  present  ttate  of  tkingsy  (1806,)  the  Government  did  not  consider 
itself  entitled  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  the  masters  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  particular  sects,"  yet  suggests  ^Uhe  hope  that  the  newly-establi^ed 
schools  would  lead  to  the  salutary  result,  that  a  repularfy  orgamsed  system 
of  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  his- 
torical parts  and  Christian  morals,  would  be  gradually  introduced,**  t 
And  the  framer  of  that  document,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  acknow- 
ledges the  importance  of  religious  instruction  as  an  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion, by  taking  care  to  secure  such  positive  arrangements,  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  he  addresses,  as  should  effectually  meet  the  religious  want,  hy 
furnishing  that  ^  instruction  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion,"  which  the 
schools^  from  the  restricted  nature  of  their  constitution,  would  be  unable 
fully  to  supply.    Neither  would  it  be  quite  correct  to  say,  with  the  ReT« 
Thaddeus  O'Malley, — **  You  never  see  a  Bible  in  a  Dutch  school."    For 
we  are  informed,  by  Mr.   Hickson,  that  in  so  saying  ^'he  falls  into  a 
mistake."    And,  in  support  of  this  correction,  he  adds, — '^We  found  the 
Bible  employed  in  several  Duteh  schools,  and  schools,  too,  in  which  there 
were  Roman- Catholic  children." :(    In  the  year  1836,  when  M.  Cousin 
visited  Holland,  he  was  distinctly  assured  hy  Mr.  L'Ange,  of  Amsterdauk, 
one  of  the  Government  Inspectors,  that  moraUty  and  rdigUm  were  at  all 
limes  inculcated ;  though  there  was  no  special  teaching  of  them,  save  by 
means  of  the  Bible-histoiy, — which  was  selected  for  that  purpose^  on  the 
ground  that  **  every  fact  contained  in  that  history  afibrded  matter  for  pious 
reflection,  which  developed  both  moral  and  religious  sentiments."  §    Great 
things  are  said  of  the  superior  moral  and  religious  state  of  Holland,  in 

*  '*  In  Holland  there  is  no  compulsory  law,  but  it  is  a  miittake  to  tuppose  that  there 
I'm  nothing  equivaleni  to  a  conipultory  enactment  in  that  country.  Attendance  of 
children  at  Kchool  is  made  the  condition  upon  which  out-door  relief  ia  administered  s 
and  witliholding  that  relief  would  be  as  heavy  a  punishment  as  a  fine  to  the  same 
amount"  (Hickson  on  Dutch  and  German  Schools,  p.  31.)  M.  Cousin  gives  aa 
instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Rotterdam,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  schools 
which  he  visited.  <<  The  obligation  to  go  to  school,  which  is  imposed  by  law  in 
Otrmany,  is  in  this  case  imposed  upon  the  children  of  the  poor;  for  relief  is  with* 
hold  from  every  poor  family  of  that  quarter  of  the  town,  that  neglect  to  aend  their 
children  to  this  school.**  (Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Holland,  p.  107.) 
.    f  M.  Cousin*s  Report  (on  Holland),  pp.  234,  236. 

"^  nickson*A  Dutch  and  Oerman  Schools,  p.  35. 

§  M.  Cousin*8  Rrport  (on  Holland),  p.  82. 
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comparifloji  with  other  oonntries;  and  the  credit  of  that  superiority  is 
by  some  persons  assigned  to  the  superior  excellence  of  the  educational 
system  established  in  1806»  which  is  Uierefore  held  up  by  them  as  a  model 
for  general  imitation.  But  here  again  we  have  conflicting  testimonies. 
On  one  hand,  Mr.  Baines,  who  is  a  warm  adTOcate  of  reliffiaus  edtuation^ 
but  at  the  same  time  is  decidedly  opposed  to  gcvemmenUd  interference  with 
it,  says,  that  *'  to  attribute  the  virtues  and  the  industry  of  the  Dutch  to 
Government  education  is  absurd :  those  characteristics  have  distinguished 
the  nation  for  centuries ;  and,  in  fact,  ihey  were  a  weU  educated  people  for 
generaluma  before  their  French  invaders  made  the  system  governmental."  * 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Cousin,  who  is  equally  favourable  to  religious 
education  and  to  governmental  interference,  says,  that  **  all  the  good  that 
has  been  accomplished  (in  regard  to  education  and  its  results  in  that 
country)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  of  1806,  and  the  general 
regulations  annexed  to  it;" t  and  that  *'y^^  years  ago,"  that  is,  (as  M. 
Cousin's  Report  was  made  in  1836-7»)  at  a  period  only  about  twen^year^ 
antecedent  to  that  law,  '*  primary  instruction  was  nearly  in  the  same  state 
in  Holland  as  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Europe."  He  also  says,  ^'  The  happy 
change  which  has  taken  place  is  mainly  due  to  the  enlightened  and 
unwearied  efforts  of  that  Society  in  Holland  which  has  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  under  the  title  of  Tat  nut  wm*t  Algemeen^ — 'for  the  general 
good/  Following  its  example,  and  guided  by  its  counsels,  the  Govern- 
ment, early  in  the  present  century,  took  in  hand  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  people." I  We  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  these  contradictions. 
But  we  believe  that  lir.  Baines  will  agree  with  M.  Cousin,  as  we  do,  in 
the  following  observations, — only  excepting,  perhaps,  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Baines,)  the  last  sentence  but  one : — **  I  approve,"  says  M.  Cousin,  **  of 
the  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  schooL  Without  it,  I  should  fear 
that  the  harmony,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  mental  and  the 
moral  and  religious  culture,  would  be  broken  or  imperfectly  sustained ; 
and  that  the  schoolmaster,  from  not  having  to  give  any  direct  moral  and 
xeligiouB  instruction,  would  be  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  twenty-second  Article  (of  the  Dutch  law), 
religion  being  wholly  unrecognised  in  the  school,  the  education  of  the 
mind  of  the  cluld,  which,  to  be  genuine  and  impressive,  must  be  single  in 
purpose,  might  suffer  considerably  by  subtle  distinctions.  Most  assuredly, 
besidea  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  school,  there  ought  to  be  the 
instruction  which  belongs  to,  and  b  given  in,  the  church  itself,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  exercises  of  religion,  and  imparted  under  the  exclusive 
authority  of  its  Ministers.  But  there  ought  to  be  a  preparation  for  that 
instruction  by  moral  and  religious  tuition  in  school,  less  special,  but  still 
Christian ;  and  consequently  embracing,  within  proper  limits,  the  essential 
parts  of  Christianity ; — ^namely,  the  most  general  and  most  indispensablid 
duties  of  religion ;  above  all,  moral  obligations,  and  the  foundations  upon 
which  these  rest, — that  is  to  say,  the  truths  upon  which  Christianity  itself 
IB  founded.  These  are  the  principles  of  the  Prussian  law ;  and  in  practice 
they  have  been  attended  with  the  best  effects.  In  Holland,  the  legittlature 
thought  differently."  § 


*  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rattell,  p.  93. 
f  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  Holland,  p.  134. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

§  M.  Cousin*!  Report  (on  Holland),  pp.  153, 154.     See  also  Mr.  Baiuea*^  Leiicis 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  pp.  68^72. 
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The  same  educational  system  which  is  estahlished  in  Holland  was  aloo 
established  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium ;  hot  it  was  soon 
abandoned.  Both  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Laing  make  bitter  complaints  of  the 
injury  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  liberty  by  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Prussia.  But,  admitting  their  complaints  to  be  well  founded, 
that  injury  has  been  amply  compensated  by  the  mischief  which  liberty 
has,  in  the  mean  time,  inflicted  upon  education  in  Belgium.  The  event  to 
which  we  refer  b  thus  lightly  described  by  Mr.  Baines  :— ''  In  Belgium, 
the  Government  virtually  abandoned  the  task  it  had  undertaken.*'  *  It 
was  suflicient  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument  to  say  so  much ;  and  we  are 
not  intending  to  charge  him  with  unfairness  for  having  said  no  more.  But 
another  writer  gives  us  the  following  account :— **'  The  same  system  of 
instruction  which  prevailed  in  Holland,  had  just  been  matured  in  Belgium 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.f  With  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
action,  liberty  of  public  instruction  was  proclaimed ;  and  this  was  consi- 
dered to  mean  freedom  from  school- inspection,  freedom  from  all  tests  of 
qualification  for  the  work  of  instruction,  and  a  return  to  the  voluntary 
system.  The  best  schools  were  therefore  broken  up  for  want  of  Govern- 
ment support.  The  best  masters  retired  from  the  profession.  Broken* 
down  tradesmen,  or  indigent  Priests,  occupied  their  place.  Charity- 
schools  for  the  poor  were  here  and  there  set  on  foot,  as  a  substitute  for 
those  which  had  begun  to  be  established  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  abandoned  to  ignorance.  ^  Sir,'  said  M.  Zuyten, 
the  intelligent  director  of  one  of  the  town-schools  of  Brussels,  when  we 
were  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject,  *  since  the  Revolution,  education 
has  gone  back  in  this  country  a  hundred  years.'  In  proof  of  this  fact  the 
most  decisive  corroborative  evidence  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Thaddens  O'Malley, 
in  his  *  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  Holland,  I^rnasia^ 
Belgium,  and  France.'  He  says, — *  I  again  re-iterate  my  conviction  tha4»  in 
this  experiment  of  free  instruction,  the  Belgian  Clergy  (by  whose  inflnenee, 
mainly,  the  revolution  was  effected)  have  utterly  fieiiled.  The  Government 
having  no  concern  in  the  matter  of  even  gratuitous  primary  instruction  in 
Belgium,  and  no  right  of  inspection  over  it,  it  rests  altogether  with  the 
local  authorities  to  make  provision  for  it ;  to  make  any  sort  of  slender 
provision  they  like,  or,  if  they  like,  no  provision  at  all.  The  large  towns 
have  made  some  such  provision,  more  or  less  liberally ;  but,  in  the  mial 
communes,  nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  mockery  of  edocatioft 
enacted  in  most  of  them.'  All  Protestants,  and  all  friends  to  the  moml 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  lament  the  change  which  has  taken 
place ;  and  the  opposition  journals  taunt  the  existing  Government  with  the 
superior  administration  of  the  Dutch  Monarch."  X 

Of  the  educational  system  of  France,  established  in  1833,  it  is  sufficieDt 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  it  follows,  as  fiir  as  the  differing 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  admit,  the  Prussian  system  ;  and 
that  the  great  feature  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  systems  pvs- 
▼iously  adopted  in  that  country,  is  its  re-ettMiskmaU  and  recognition  of 
the  principle,  that  '*  religion,  that  is,  Christianity,  is  the  basis  and  ground- 
work of  all  popular  education."  Of  the  practical  results  of  that  system,  it 
might  perhaps  be  considered  premature  to  offer  any  very  definite  opinion. 

*  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  p.  85. 

f  In  the  year  1830. 

X  Hick8on*s  Dutch  and  German  Schools,  pp.  II,  18. 
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We  ue  thaakfnl  for  its  reeogmtion  of  what  we  regard  as  an  important 
Christian  principle;  but,  with  the  statement  of  M.  Cousin,  that  the 
(Roman  Catholic)  Clergy  of  that  country  wei-e,  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  educational  law,  and,  as  we  believe,  still  are,  generally 
**  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  the  general  education  of  the  people,"  **-^ 
and  considering  especially  the  present  reU^wiu  condition  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  form  of  Christianity  almost  universally  prevailing  there  is 
just  that  form  which  we  should  be  the  least  willing  to  bid  *'  God  speed,"— » 
no  very  sanguine  expectations  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  as  to  the 
religions  benefit  likely  to  result  from  any  general  plan  of  education  for  the 
people  of  that  country,  however  well  conceived,  or  however  vigorously 
carried  into  effect.  No  valuable  religious  results  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  meie  mechanUm  of  general  principles,  or  even  of  arrangements  in 
detail,  however  excellent  and  Christian.  As  in  former  times  our  manu- 
facturing products,  now  brought  out  by  machinery,  were  dependent,  for 
their  beauty  and  completeness,  on  the  skill  and  labour  of  individual  work- 
men ;  all  school-organisations,  e^ciaUy  so  far  as  they  contemplate 
religious  purposes,  depend,  for  their  success  in  practice,  on  the  Christiaa 
character  and  the  religious  zeal  and  energy,  (in  combination  with  all  other 
requisites,)  of  the  individual  agents  who  may  be  employed  to  work  them, 
^-the  teachers  and  local  managers,  to  whose  charge  and  superintendence  the 
schools  may  be  committed.  And  accordingly  the  present  state  of  France 
affords  but  slender  ground  of  hope.t 

{To  he  concluded,) 
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{Concluded  from  page  7l .) 

In  1829  Mr.  Hamilton  lent  his  earnest  aid  to  the  ministry  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  carrying  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act ;  sacrificing,  to 
his  great  idea  of  Christian  liberty^  every  subordinate  feeling  of  repugnance 
to  Romanism,  and  to  the  Tory  administration  which  would  remove  its 
disabilities.  Had  he  been  spared  till  our  times,  to  see  the  unwinding  of  a 
little  more  of  the  chain  of  events  in  this  country,  no  man  in  Great  Britain 
would  have  uttered  a  more  unaffected  cry  of  alarm  and  defiance,  or  more 
heartily  summoned  his  patriotism  to  the  rescue. — The  course  of  the  Memoir 
next  presents  him  to  us  in  connexion  with  Ordination- Services ;  occasions 
of  de^  solemnity  to  all  concerned  in  them,  and  of  deep  significance  to  all 
observers  from  without.  At  such  periods  the  general  principles  which 
bind  together  Pastors  and  people  are  enforced,  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
and  their  Pastor^  with  an  emphasb  belonging  to  no  other  occasion.  We 
-— •  ■       I   .1 ....  ■ .  ■    ■     ■  ,  I   . » 

*  M.  CouBin,  Report  on  Bducatlon  in  Prnasia,  p.  124.  The  remark  it  applied 
express^  to  France, 

f  See  Report  of  the  State  of  Education  in  France  in  1846,  in  a  Letter  addressed 
to  Edward  Baines,  jun.,  Esq.,  and  forming  Appendix  No.  IV.  to  his  Letters  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell. 
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find  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  Minister  of  only  twelve  years'  standing, — bo  mach 
does  his  age  lag  behind  his  maturity, ^-delivering  a  cliarge  weighty  with 
the  fruits  of  deep,  if  not  of  long,  experience.  Sentences  like  the  following 
arrest  the  eye  everywhere  : — ^  You  have  received  this  day,  in  the  true  and 
not  the  superstitious  sense,  the  sacrofnetU  of  ordination.  The  banner  to  be 
displayed  because  of  the  truth — beneath  which,  in  a  more  private  and  less 
exposed  capacity,  you  have  hitherto  marched — has  been  publicly  and 
sacredly  intrusted  to  you."  ^*The  true  law  of  the  case  is,  that  every 
Minister  must  surpass  what  he  originally  was;  that  the  church  haa  a 
warrant  to  expect  it ;  that  the  profiting  of  every  Pastor,  if  his  heart  be 
right,  his  pursuits  and  his  intentions  be  properly  regulated,  ia  inevitable ; 
and  that  such  profiting  will  appear  to  all."  **  I  have  generally  fovnd  that 
the  most  popular  Ministers  are  most  indifferent  to  popularity,  and  disdain 
a  single  act  to  acquire  it."  **  Do  I  preach  myself  or  Christ?  Had  I  rather 
be  persecuted  and  houseful,  or  useless  and  unpersecutedl"  '^  Young  in 
years,  yet  Elder  in  office,  you  will  sit  the  father  of  a  family,  whose  every 
regulation  is  love,  every  restraint  is  esteem,  and  every  re-action  is 
gratitude." 

Soon  after,  we  find  Mr.  Hamilton  delivering  an  address  at  the  founding 
of  a  new  institution  for  the  training  of  young  Ministers  at  Bradford  ;  one 
of  the  several  schools  of  the  Prophets  which  approve  the  modem  Noncon- 
forming bodies  the  children  of  fathers  whose  learning  gave  a  lustre  to  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.    Whatever  leaven  of  fanatical  contempt  for 
human  qualifications  in  the  sacred  ministry  may  have  crept  on  into  this 
century  from  the  dark  transition-period  of  English  Christianity,  is  not  to 
be  found  among  these  communities,  as  such  ;  and  not  often  in  individual 
examples.    Certainly  it  is  not  in  a  man  of  Hamilton's  intelligent  Chria- 
tianity  that  we  might  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  it.    Though  as  clear  in 
hia  perception  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  system  aa  Neander,  he  deeply 
felt  that  an  order  of  teaching  and  ruling  Ministers,  having  special  relations 
to  Himself,  Hb  people,  and  His  fiillen  world,  was  contemplated  by  Jesus 
Christ,  among  the  essential  ammgemento  of  His  kingdom.    He  was  never 
a  victim  of  that  unhappy  confusion  of  ideas,  which  brings  the  pastorship  of 
the  few  into  collision  with  the  priesthood  of  the  whole.    These  two  great 
truths  cannot  be  diacordant :  for  they  are  both  bom  of  redemption.    He 
whose  eye  can  look  upon  Christian  equality  without  charming  it  into  an 
idol,  and  on  Christian  subjection  without  degrading  it  into  slavery,  will 
never  confound  these  two  sublime  aspecto  of  our  new  humanity.    And— 
thus  firmly  assured  that  the  ministerial  function  is  not  among  the  eonven* 
tional  and  shifting  provisions  of  the  will  of  God,  but  permanent  till  He 
come  who  appointed  it — ^this  wise  man  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  church  in  aiming  at  the  early  and  thorough  training  of  those  who 
exeraise  it.    They  who  are  called  to  unfold  the  greatest  mysteries  of  time 
and  eternity, — to  direct  immortal  souls  in  a  path,  every  step  of  which  may 
be  contested  by  error,  doubt,  or  death, — ^to  present  to  the  world's  enmity  an 
opposition  adapted  to  ite  every  changing  phase  of  vrisdom,  learning,  and 
Bophi8try,^-oaght  surely  to  be  equipped  with  those  weapons,  which,  made 
effidctual  by  the  Holy  Ghost  alone,  He  is  seldom  pleased  to  dispense  with. 
—A  note^  appended  to  the  published  address  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  excited  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Hutton,  a  champion  of  the  Unitarian 
heresy,  on  whom  Hamilton  had  proved  his  weapons  at  the  outset  of  hla 
theological  career.    The  Socinian  would  have  been  a  cool  advocate  of 
his  cold  creed,  if  such  a  sentence  as  this  had  failed  to  rouse  him  : — 
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*'The  author  has  not  referred  to  the  self-styled  Unitarian  academies. 
He  confines  himself  to  Christianity.  Such  could,  therefore,  have  no  more 
claim  to  a  place  in  this  catalogue,  than  a  school  of  Confucius  in  China,  or 
the  colleges  of  the  Dervishes  in  Japan."  A  controversy  ensued,  which 
spent  itself  in  a  few  pamphlets  of  condensed  vigour  and  point ;  those  of 
our  comhatant  heing  heralded  hy  a  trumpet  of  no  uncertain  sound : — **  The 
Religionists  designating  themselves  Unitarians,  not  entitled  to  the  Christian 
Name."  Having  thus  thrust  them  beyond  the  sanctuary  and  asylnm  of 
Christianity,  he  deals  with  their  system  In  pitiless  hostility ;  his  justifica- 
tion heing  the  evident  fact,  that  his  zeal  in  Uiis  crusade  against  the  enemies 
of  the  central  glory  of  the  Gospel  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  own 
devotion  to  it.  B3'  images  and  allusions  derived  from  every  region  where 
the  horrible  and  the  revolting  may  be  found,  has  he  painted  the  defonnity 
of  this  miserable  perversion  of  truth.  Sometimes  we  are  reminded  of  the 
sword,  sometimes  of  the  irony,  sometimes  of  the  tears,  which  in  the 
Gospels  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

Hamilton  had  many  attributes  of  the  well-furnished  polemic.  His  com- 
prehensive range  of  vision  ;  his  imposing  magnificence  of  diction,  displaying 
an  almost  Arab  wealth  of  imagery ;  the  earnestness  that  invigorated  his 
reasonings  with  living  power;  the  humour  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  an  opponent  his  own  enemy ;  the  goodness  of  heart,  which,  however, 
never  robbed  him  of  his  privilege  to  hate  inextinguishably  everything 
evil ; — ^all  these  formed  a  preparation  which,  if  there  had  been  superadded 
more  sinuous  flexibility,  would  have  made  him  a  thorough  polemic.  But 
he  was  not  called  to  this  field  of  service ;  and  his  name  is  not  enrolled 
among  those  militant  heroes  who  have  been  in  every  age  amon^  the  holiest^ 
and  among  the  most  useful,  of  the  Redeemer's  witnesses. 

Between  1833  and  1636,  just  midway  in  his  career,  the  sun  of  his  life 
seemed  to  reach  its  meridian  brightness.  Many  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
his  life  were  crowded  into  that  short  period ;  and  the  recital  of  them  gives 
a  very  pleasant  glow  to  this  part  of  the  narrative.  Among  the  subjects  of 
his  fervent  thanksgiving  was  the  coming  of  John  Ely,  the  friend  of  his 
soul,  to  Leeds.  These  two  men  were  exceedingly  diverse  in  many  points 
of  character,  but  one  in  the  great  bond  of  union.  Mr.  £ly  was  a  thoroughly 
good  man — ^highly  respectable  in  ofiicial  qualifications— endeared  to  every 
one.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  this  name.  Mr.  Hamilton's  domestic  life,  also,  is  enriched  with 
renewed  blessings.  About  this  time  occurs,  too,  the  transference  of  his 
church  to  a  new  sanctuary,  (Belgrave  chapel,)  which  was  opened  for  public 
service  in  1836.  Here,  strong  in  the  afiPections  of  his  flock,  and  increasing 
to  the  end  in  attachment  to  them,  he  ministered  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  New- York 
adorned  his  name  with  literary  honours,  which  became  him  well.  This 
part  of  his  life  was  distinguished  by  his  winning  the  first  place  for  his 
Essay  on  Education,  and  not  less  by  gaining  the  second  for  that  on  Mis- 
sions. But  his  earthly  happiness  was  disturbed  in  1845  by  symptoms 
which  we  can  now  connect  with  his  subsequent  death.  He  was  sent 
abroad  by  his  people,  that  the  freshness  of  the  Continent  might  restore  the 
vigour  of  his  overworked  mind.  He  was  respited  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
returned  to  take  prominent  part  in  public  aflairs.  Invigorated  in  body, 
and  urged  by  so  awful  an  intimation  to  double  diligence.  Dr.  Hamilton 
filled  up  the  little  fragment  of  life  that  remained — scarcely  three  years — 
with  labours  which  sustained  and  increased  the  public  interest  in  his  career. 
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Several  of  the  great  religious  enterprises  of  the  day  received  the  aid  of 
his  matured,  though  not  enfeebled,  eloquence.  We  find  him  exeited,  by 
the  publication  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Edncationy  to  a  warm 
attack  on  all  Government  aid.  In  this,  his  consistency  appears  more 
honoured  than  his  foresightedness :  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  muster 
of  extracts  before  us,  the  orator  may  be  supposed  to  have  wished  his 
voluntary  principles  less  exacting. — Before  he  left  the  militant  state,  we 
find  him  giving  in  his  adherence  to  two  great  embodiments  of  principle,  of 
which  the  names  fall,  however,  with  different  music  upon  our  ears.  He 
gave  his  right  hand  to  the  Anti-State  Church  Association  ;  but  it  was  also 
tendered  most  cordially  and  gracefully  to  the  Evangelical  Allianoe.  His 
adherence  to  this  holy  combination  of  Christians  (against  whose  principUi 
nothing  can  be  said  ;  and  against  whose  plans  can  be  brought  only  the 
honourable  reproach,  that  they  deem  a  silent  protest  a  great  work)  occupies 
but  a  sentence  of  his  biography,  yet  sheds  a  glory  upon  his  eventide.  The 
shades  were  now  settling  thick  upon  his  life :  and,  as  he  approached  the 
close,  though  no  very  distinct  indications  yet  appeared  that  he  was  about 
to  depart,  it  is  affecting  to  trace  co-incidences  of  no  earthly  arrangement. 
His  pen  is  employed  upon  the  memory  of  his  friend  John  Ely,  and  upon  the 
**  Sabbath ;"  and  both  topics  would  lead  him  much  to  heaven.  His  hand 
is  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  last  sermon  he  ever  composed,  while  recording 
thoughts  congenial  with  his  nearness  to  the  bliss  of  Paradise.  He  bids  an 
unconscious  farewell  to  his  congregation,  (who  never  beheld  him  again,)  in 
«  discourse  on  the  ^  continuing  city ;  *'  ending  with  that  little  touch  of 

Bunyan's  genius, — ** tehieh  when  I  had  seen^  I  wished  myself  amomg 

them,"  He  preaches  at  Rotherham  a  sermon  on  the  one  Foundation,  the 
stability  of  which  himself  was  about  so  soon  and  so  awfully  to  test.  From 
that  anniveraary  he  returned  to  Leeds— to  wait  for  his  end. 

This  biography  derives  an  especial  charm  from  the  death*bed  scene, 
which  is  written  by  Dr.  Stowell  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  he 
thought  himself  arrived  at  the  point  of  glory  in  his  work.  Glorious  indeed 
is  Christian  death;  the  compendious  fulfilment  of  all  the  Redeemer's 
promises,  and  the  resolution  of  all  the  Christian's  doubts. 

The  whole  aooount  is  full  of  interest.  Some  passages  we  must  qnote  for 
the  gratification  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the  death-bed  experience  of  God's 
saints  has  been  especially  precious,  and  some  of  whom  may  never  see  the 
narrative  itself.  The  following  are  extracts  from  Dr.  Hamilton's  last 
pastoral  letter,  written  not  long  before  he  died :~« 


I  owe  it  to  the  fiuthfulneM  and  grace 
of  the  great  Master  to  tell  you  how  I 
have  been  sustained.  He  has  not  hid- 
den Himself  from  me.  I  have  been 
kept  in  perfect  peace,  and  proved  the  joy 
unspeakable  I  Aa  I  have  never  known 
a  similar  depth  of  bodily  suffering  and 
weakness,  so  have  I  never  hitherto  risen 

to  such  heavenly  places O  I  could 

I  imprest  you  with  the  power  and  real- 
ness  of  true  religion  !  It  would  make 
all  your  sorrows  light,  and  cauae  you  to 
look  on  your  death  aa  gain.  On  this 
bed  of  languishing  I  have  substantiated 

So  did  he  submit  to  the  great  enemy,  and  conquer  him. 

He  was  mourned  by  all  good  men  with  that  chastened  and  hopeful 


all  this  J  I  have  had  the  near  proapeci 
of  death  for  some  time  continually  pre- 
sent, and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had 
a  desire  to  depart.  I  hare  enjoyed  so 
much  of  heaven,  that  I  have  thought  I 
should  aearcely  enjoy  more  of  it  if  I 
were  there.  <^  They  shall  hunger  oo 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.**  O,  what  bliss !  No  more  of  thia 
fire  in  the  fiesh,  no  more  fever,  no  more 
heat.  I  think  I  shall  never  be  odld 
again  until  I  feel  the  chiU  of  death. 
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90ROW  which  Chrbtlanity  penults  to  the  fall  of  her  lahonren.  The  fonend 
addrasKS  ere  richly  ooloured  with  affectionate  tributes  to  his  high  charac- 
ter.  The  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Baines  and  I>r«  Harris  are  enthnstastie 
studies  of  his  mental  being.  The  masterly  summing  up  of  the  esteemed 
anthor  completes  the  work* 

The  general  impression  of  Richard  Winter  Hamilton  which  clings  to 
oar  mindsy  after  closing  the  book,  u  that  of  a  man  of  his  own  peculiar  type 
and  mould.  In  whatever  circumstances  we  meet  him,  he  presents  himself 
distinct  and  defined  in  his  own  marked  personality.  Few  men  impart  either 
to  their  living  actions,  or  to  their  memory,  the  stamp  of  a  more  decided 
idiosynczBsy.  He  passes  through  the  scenes  of  his  age  with  a  bearing  and 
fcstares  that  could  be  mistaken  for  no  other's.  Yet  tehat  tkst  wa  defies 
deflcription,  and  must  be  collected  for  himself  by  the  reader. 

This  general  uniqueness  resolves  itself  into  manifold  special  peculiari* 
ties,  when  traced  through  the  several  relations  of  his  life.  They  are  veiy 
prominent  in  that  which  was  his  vocation-^-the  ministerial  office ;  a  calling 
which  ordinarily  absorbs  the  individual  more  than  any  other,  but  which,  in 
his  case,  rather  received  than  imparted  a  character.  We  know  him,  indeed, 
only  in  the  capacity  of  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel :  for  this  office  gathered 
into  itself  his  aims  and  motives  from  the  beginning.  While  some  have  the 
mantle  abruptly  thrown  on  them,  hiding  finom  them  every  other  occupa- 
tion ;  and  while  others  are  driven  by  the  imperative  voice  which  silences 
the  most  powerful  claims  of  nature, — *'Go  thou,  and  preach  the  Gospel ;" 
this  seemed  to  be  the  proper  element  into  which  his  youth  expanded. 
While  all  his  faculties  are  unmoulded,  either  by  time,  discipline,  or  expe- 
rience, he  becomes  a  Preacher  and  a  Pastor ;  thus  forming  his  character  in 
his  office,  rather  than  for  it.  And  never  did  Ecclesiastic — amid  all  the 
myriad  diversities  of  type—- cast  upon  the  world  a  less  conventional  projec- 
tion, or  experiment  more  dangerously  upon  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  nature  of  the  man  and  the  claims  of  the  office.  Into  the  immediate 
doties  of  his  vocation  he  carried  only  the  best  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and 
character ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  scenes  of  life,  he  so  far  gave  the  reins  to 
the  instincts  of  his  nature,  as  to  suggest  to  many  observers  a  relaxed  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptural  requisitions.  But  not  so  to  us.  There  was  nothing 
startling  in  him  which  is  not  capable  of  a  far  more  gentle  and  legitimate 
explanation.  He  would  never  have  borne  the  thought  of  qualifying  the 
essential  strictness  of  Christianity.  To  the  ministration  of  the  word  of 
God  he  consecrated,  tlirough  life,  all  the  enei^ies  and  acquisitions  of  his 
mind.  His  intellect  was  powerful  and  penetrating ;  wielded  with  ease, 
thoogh  majestic  in  all  its  faculties.  The  logical  and  reasoning  power 
appeared  less  conspicuously  developed  than  the  excurtive;  and  it 
was  his  excellence  to  prosecute  and  lead  out  a  thought  in  disquisidon, 
rather  than  to  investigate  profoundly  the  principles  of  original  thought. 
An  idea  could  scarcely  be  carried  further  than  he  would  lead  it ; 
could  scarcely  call  up,  from  any  mind,  a  more  sparkling  train  of  allu- 
sions, images,  and  half-thoughts.  His  quick  and  ardent  mind  was  unpre- 
pared to  dwell  long,  deeply,  intently5  with  that  keen  penetrating 
insight  to  which  the  mysteries  of  things  are  disclosed.  Imagination  and 
fancy  were  among  his  valued  attributes.  His  memory  was  capacious,  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  allotment ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  rare  fortuity  of 
combination,  rapidly  suggestive.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  formed  the 
habit  of  persevering  attention.  These  are  the  elements  of  a  mind  of  extra- 
ordinary working  power.    Both  its  strength  and  its  infirmity  were  given  to 
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the  preachin*^  of  the  word  of  God.  The  eacred  Scriptnre  never  had  a  mind 
in  more  entire  subjection  to  its  doctrines,  spirit,  and  even  phraseology, 
than  his.  Yet  is  its  style  rather  exhibited  as  inlaidy  than  as  infused  into 
his  own.  Among  all  the  moulds  into  wiiich  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Christian 
revelation  have  boon  cast  by  man,  his  education  and  preferences  selected 
that  of  the  old  Puritans.  Ilis  veneration  for  their  writings  was  extreme  ; 
his  acquaintance  with  them,  minute.  Owen  was  his  acknowledged  favour- 
ite :  Augustine's  Da  mafjistrum  was  not  more  reverent  and  sincere.  But 
his  independent  genius  suffered  no  inter-penetration  of  another's.  It 
would  be  courageous  to  class  him  with  the  Puritans. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  a  man  of  letters.  To 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  as  to  the  rule  of  his  life,  no  province  of  literature, 
ancient  or  mixlem,  was  interdicted.  His  reading  was  multifarious ; 
though  his  studies,  save  in  one  direction,  were  not  profound.  The  analyti- 
cal and  metaphysical  sciences  were  familiar  to  him  only  in  their  general 
results.  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  kind  of  learning  which  is  immediately 
conversant  with  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture,  never  received  his  deep 
attention.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  at  all  opened  his  mind  to  the 
influences  of  the  more  modem  biblical  literature.  As  a  Divine,  however, 
it  is  admitted  by  competent  testimony,  that  he  was  deeply  and  comprehen- 
sively learned. 

But  it  was  in  the  utterance  of  his  mind  that  his  idiosyncrasy  reigned 
supreme.  Both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  oratory,  we  see  the  same  want 
of  the  pruning  and  restraining  hand.  There  is  much  of  the  Puritan  profu- 
sion of  thoughts,  without  the  indescribable  simplicity  which  in  them 
charms  away  criticism.  Nothing  could  redeem  his  style  from  hopeless 
condemnation,  hut  its  picturesqueness  of  display  and  vivacity  of  spirit. 
While  the  suggestion  of  ambition  and  artifice  in  the  language  is  oontinuaUy 
provoked,  there  is  ever  the  compensation  of  reality  in  the  thoughts  them- 
selves. Against  the  sentence  which  is  continually  hanging  over  the 
diction,  there  is  the  appeal  in  every  paragraph  of  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  purpose. 

Bat,  when  we  turn  from  the  man  to  his  bearing  in  the  great  relations  of 
life,  we  cease  to  be  critics,  and  become  simple  admirers.  His  own  family 
was  the  sacred  home  of  love  and  friendship.  He  was  an  ardent  Congrega- 
tionalist.  His  life  was  free  from  any  the  slightest  vibration  toward  any 
other  point  of  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  evety 
institution  which  is  the  growth  of  Independency.  But  he  was  everfaUkfii 
to  the  central  ChrUtiamiy.  The  servant  of  Congregationalism,  he  was  the 
won  of  the  Grospel.  His  whole  life,  if  we  read  him  aright,  was  a  perpetual 
protest  against  a  narrow  bondage  to  the  one  idea  of  Dissent.  Though  forced 
by  his  convictions  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  a  large  portion  of  Christian 
systemfl, — ^more  or  less  the  misfortune  of  every  Christian  man, — ^his  wariuv 
was  ever  conducted  under  the  banner  of  charity. 

While  we  condole  with  his  family  and  church  in  a  bereavement  scarcely 
to  be  repaired  by  any  compensations  of  time,  and  sympathise  with  the 
denomination  which,  though  having  many  noble  sons  left,  has  not  many 
Hamiltons ;  we  have  our  own  private  and  peculiar  sorrow.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  enjoyed  his  esteem :  for  their  Missions  he  expended  the  kwl 
public  energies  which  he  gave  to  the  ohnroh.  Catholic  Christianity  h«re 
mourns  the  removal  of  such  lights  from  its  firmament ;  bni  they  are  not 
extinguished.    They  shine  us  the  stars  far  ever  and  ever. 
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Our  leaden  will  allow  us  to  con- 
{rntolate  them  on  the  rapid  appearance 
of  the  Cheap  Stereotype  Edition  of  the 
Rev,  Joseph  Benson'**  Commentary  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Three 
rdumes  are  now  ready,  forming  the 
moiety  of  this  inTaluabie  work.  The 
term  just  applied  to  cbarscterise  Mr. 
Benson's  Commentary  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  utterance  of  hasty,  or  professional, 
or  sinister  eulogy.  Many  yearn  have 
confirmed  the  judgment  it  expresses.  In 
these  times  (which  seem  to  be  onmiBc, 
in  a  small  way)  some  men  think  they 
can  lArow  off  expository  treatises.  We 
eonfeas  to  a  deep  conviction  that  extem- 
poraneous and  fitful  efforts  do  not  become 
this  holy  ground.  It  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  Runic  characters,  Greek  metres,  and 
tbe  scniptures  that  cover  the  monuments 
of  Bgypt  and  Assyria,  have  commanded 
more  patient  attention  than  many,  even 
among  Christian  writers,  are  willing  to 

give  to  THE    TllUE    SAYIVCS  OP  GOD. 

Without  undervaluing  the  former,  we 
may  at  least  affirm  that  the  latter  de- 
mand oar  first  care.  Certain  books 
(which,  in  deference  to  their  laudable 
intention  and  general  usefulness,  we  for- 
bear to  name)  are  disfigured  by  evidence 
of  faulty  learning  and  immature  criticism. 
But  here  we  have  the  work  of  a  veteran 
scholar ;  a  work  distinguished,  in  a  high 
degree,  by  judgment, — that  latest  growth 
of  the  mind, — and  by  the  reverence 
which  "  trembles  at "  the  "  word  "  of 
the  Moat  Bigh  ;  a  work  which,  though 
it  caoDOC  exhibit  all  the  lights  of  recent 
investigation  in  certain  departments  of 
sucred  study,  may  yet  claim  highest 
rank  as  s  theological  commentary.  H 
was  confidently  expected  that  this  cheap 
cditkm  would  be  eagerly  circulated. 
That  hope  has  been  realised;  and^  in 
harmony  with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
many  subscribers,  arrangements  are  now 
made  by  the  publisher  to  issue  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  within  the  next  three 
months.  It  it  our  desire  to  find  the 
work  in  all  our  families.  To  Ministers, 
and  (o  onr  eaccenaed  Local  Preachers,  It 
will  prove  a  rreasury  of  sound  instruc- 
tion.    We  know  nothing  better  as  a  g\fl 


for  the  brethren  of  limited  means,  to  be 
presented  in  affectionate  gratitude  by 
those  who  share  the  benefit  of  their 
regular  or  occasionnl  labours. 

Anti' Popish  Tracts  for  the  Midti* 
tude.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  a 
Suh-Committeey  appointed  by  the  IKet- 
leyan  Book-Commiitee,  1851.  No.  /. 
Popish  Aggression:  or^  a  Review  of 
the  History,  the  Politics,  and  the  He- 
liffion  of  the  recent  Bull  uf  Pope 
Pius   IX.      By    a     Wesleyan    Minia- 

ter.     Part  I.     John  Mason "What 

are  the  Methodists  doing  in  the 
present  struggle  ? "  Not  so  much  aa 
they  ought  to  do;  but  much  more 
than  some  of  their  vij;ilant  censors  are 
willing  to  acknowledge.  They  are 
preaching  salvation  by  grace  through 
faith, — which,  in  thf>  judgment  of  their 
great  Founder,  "  strikes  at  the  root  **  of 
the  many. branching  Romish  heresy. 
In  various  places,  they  are  taking  part 
in  courses  of  lectures,  or  delivering  ser- 
mons for  the  times.  And  here  they  are 
employing  the  press  in  the  same  behalf. 
Let  it  nevei  be  imputed  to  them  that 
they  are  less  zealous  in  the  common  cause 
than  their  fellow-Protestants  of  other 
names.  Minor  critics  say  so ;  and  two 
or  three  insignificant  persons  have>the 
courage  to  charge  us  with  an  inclination 
Homeward  I  But  so  doth  not  Rome 
think.  The  Vadean  is  too  shrewd  to 
miscalculate  thus.  Rome  aecounta 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  among  the 
worst  of  Protestants ;  and,  long  as  that 
guilty  system  of  delusion  and  blasphemy 
exists,  may  this  reproach  be  justified  t 
— We  call  attention  to  the  Lecture 
annooneed  by  the  Sub-Committee  re- 
cently appointed.  It  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  small  publications,  designed 
for  popular  and  immediate  service. 
The  list  will  include  several-  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  Tracts;  which — ^lucid,  power- 
ful, evangel! eal,  and  therefore  always 
valuable.— seem  remm-kably  fresh  and 
seasonable  just  now.  Let  these,  as  well 
as  the  original  articles  of  the  series,  be 
broad-cast  on  the  reading  community. 
They  will  show  that  ours  is  no  new- 
bom  zeal.     The  field  has  been,  indeed. 
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won  a  hundred  timet;  bat  the  foCf  ever 
tenacious  of  life  and  grasping  for  lost 
power,  meets  us  again.  He  will  surely 
succeed  at  length  in  ditpelling  that  moat 
strangely -generous  of  all  fictionii — that 
Romanism  has  changed.  Its  very  boast 
is,  to  be  ALWAYS  THE  SAME.  Robert 
Hall  well  put  this  matter,  when  he 
directed  his  scorching  irony  on  parties 
who,  in  their  transcendental  eagerness  to 
avoid  bearing  false  witness  against  their 
neighbour,  will  not  believe  him  when  he 
bears  unfavourable  witness  of  himself ! 
— It  may  be  allowed  us  to  append  a 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  cheaper 
edition  of  Dr.  Elliot t*s  Delineation  of 
Roman  CiUholioism  ;  of  which  we  shall 
only  say,  that  it  has  been  commended 
by  highly  competent  judges  as  ''the 
most  comprehensive  and  valuable  trea- 
tise on  Popery  which  is  extant  in  the 
English  language.*'  (Church  of  Eng- 
land Quarterly  Review.) 

Pastoral  Addreasei,  New  Seriee, 
By  A^red  Barrett — No.  /.  ChritHan 
Diadpline  fore-ordered  by  Chritt, — No. 
II.  Chureh'ConatUuente.'-'.No.  III. 
Pastors,  called  of  God  and  separated. 
John  Mason.  Hamilton^  Adams^  and 
Co. — These  seasonable  and  excellent 
tracts  ought  to  be  freely  circulated.  We 
shall  be  truly  happy  if  our  notice — brief, 
and  inadequate  to  (heir  merits,  as  our 
limits  just  now  require  it  to  b&— avail  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett speaks  the  truth  in  love,  and  with 
meekness  of  wisdom. 

Cyclopmdia  of  Moral  and  Religious 
Anecdote  :  with  an  Introductory  Essay , 
by  the  Rev.  George  Cheever,  D.D. 
John  J.  Griffin  and  Co. — ''  It  cannot  be 
expected,**  says  one,  ''that  every  sen- 
tence should  have  the  authority  of  a 
maxim.  Stars  differ  in  brightness ;  yet 
those  that  shine  the  least  may  have  their 
influences.**  With  slight  and  obvious 
changes  of  phrase,  these  sentences  may 
be  taken  as  describing  the  volume  before 
us.  Comprehensive  as  it  is,  it  is  selected 
from  a  larger  transatlantic  publication. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  exceedingly 
good  ;  and  few  will  question  their  value, 
when  judiciously  used  to  revive  drooping 
attention,  or  to  illustrate  truth,  or  to 
impress  the  memory  with  worthy  les- 
sons. Altogether,  this  collection  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  popular. 

Pencillings  in  Palestine ;  being  Scenes 
descriptive  qf  the  Holy  Land  and  other 
Countries  in  the  East,  written  during  a 
VisU  in  1850.  By  the  Rev.  John  An- 
denon,  Helensburgh.  James  Nuibet  and 
Co. — Notes,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  an 
observant  and  devout  traveller ;  and  well 


adapted  to  his  special  object  Mr.  An- 
derson does  not  aspire  to  literary  fiune, 
but  modestly  inscribes  his  volume  to  the 
young  people  of  his  church.  Their 
only  complaint  will  be,  that  he  gives 
them  but  glimpses  of  the  scenes,  "  hdtd 
and  melancholy,  but  still  bnutiful,*' 
through  which  he  lately  passed.  He 
has  written  too  briefly, — a  fault  very 
rarely  exemplified  by  tourists,  and  quite 
venial.  Of  his  prose  we  have  marked 
an  extract,  which  will  appear  In  another 
Number :  the  following  lines  wiU  mean- 
while exhibit  his  metiical  style  s— 

THE  JORDAK . 

LiKB  an  arrow  from  the  quiTor, 

To  the  sad  and  lone  Desd  Sea 
Thou  art  rushing,  rapid  riTer, 

Swift,  and  strong  and  silently. 

Through  the  darlc  giten  foliage  stealing, 

hikt  a  silver  ray  of  light, 
Who  can  tell  the  pilgrim's  feeling 

When  thy  waters  meet  his  sight 

All  the  deeds  of  mcred  story. 

All  its  marrsla,  great  and  true. 
All  that  gives  the  Jordan  glory. 

Rush  upon  his  raptured  visw ! 

Nature  I  hers  thy  laws  were  alter'd, 

Jordan's  hed  became  a  trsek; 
Msn  at  Ood's  command  has  faltor'd, 

WUling  roird  the  Jordan  back. 

Like  a  wall,  its  wondrous  waters 

Shining  rifle,  and  solid  stand, 
Israel,  till  thy  sons  and  daughters 

Safely  reach  the  promiced  land. 

«  *  * 

Emblem  bright  of  Death's  dark  riter. 

Long  I  linger  on  thy  shore ; 
All  its  waves  ean  harm  me  nevw, 

Now  the  Ark  has  gone  before. 

Female  Education:  its  Importaneej 
Design,  and  Nature  considered.  By  a 
Labourer's  Daughter.  Partridge  and 
OiUtey. — It  will  be  at  once  conjectured 
that  this  is  the  writer  whose  "  Pearl  of 
Days  '*  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
mnks  aroong^  us.  Her  aoggestiona  on 
Female  Education  are  highly  important ; 
and  she  oflTers  them  with  singular  pro- 
priety and  beauty  of  manner.  She 
justly  holds  that  the  influence  of  woman 
ou^hc  to  be  guided  by  inteUignioe,  as 
well  as  hallowed  by  religion.  A  single 
passage  we  will  cite  for  our  fair  readers. 
After  pleading  for  the  cultivation  of 
medical  knowledge  and  the  philoaophy 
of  mind,  as  parts  of  a  good  female  edu- 
cation, the  faithful  monitress  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — **  Woman's  is  a  solemn  and 
arduous  mission.  She  makes  no  visit  of 
mere  pleasure  to  earth.  She  is  sent  to 
be  a  help  for  man,  and  her  task  reqaiies 
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the  fan  exercbc  of  all  her  eaer^m. 
When  childhood  and  youth  tan  pMt, 
when  she  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge 
that  her  teachers  can  impart,  the  fonnda- 
tioQ  only  of  her  edncation  is  laid.  It 
rests  with  herself,  as  a  responsible  being, 
whether  to  build  on  that  foundation  ma- 
terials that  will  stand  firm  amid  the 
rough  surges  of  Hfe*8  toils  and  storms ; 
or  whether  ererj  billow  is  to  wash  her 
present  labour  from  beneath  her  feet,  to 
be  replaced  by  knowledge  acquired 
in  bitterness  of  heart  from  personal 
experience.** 

ilfr.  Blaekader't  Chronological  New 
Tegtamtenty  lately  aimounced  in  our  Se- 
lect List,  may  now  be  had  at  a  reduced 
price.  This  work  onnmands  our  admi- 
ratioB.  Its  typographical  arrangements 
are  of  manifest  utility.  The  iectioning 
is  carefully  done ;  a  running  analgng  of 
the  Epistles  is  given  ;  and  the  dating  of 
each  transaction  in  the  sacred  narrative 
is  a  Talnable  help  toward  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole,  while  the  dangerous 
licence  of  Harmonists  is  effectually  pre- 
duded.  Give  us  the  Book,  as  in  the 
vordty  so  also  in  the  order,  of  Inspira- 
tion. Its  great  Author  knows  how  to  in- 
stmct  the  souls  which  He  has  made ;  and 
how  best  to  infold,  in  the  entire  record, 
the  saving  theology  which  Be  most  gra- 
ciously reveals.  No  careful  reader  can 
use  this  volume  without  great  advantage. 

The  Modem  Judea,  compared  vfith 
andeni  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Jatnei 
AUken  WyHe.  New  EdUUm.  IVUHam 
CoUhu — An  excellent  addition  to  Mr. 
CoUins*s  series.  This  edition  is  greatlv 
improved ;  being  enriched,  indeed,  with 
the  fmit  of  some  of  the  best  and  latest 
researches  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Midnight  Harmoniee ;  or.  Thoughts 

for  the  Seaton  of  Solitude  and  Sorrow. 

By  Oc/ovtttf   WinsloWf    M.A,      John 

F.  Shaw, — Full  of   sweetness  and  of 

consolation. 

The  Earthly  Resting-places  of  the 
JusL  By  the  Rev,  Erskine  Neale, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk,  j-o. 
Longmans.—  '<  Holy  men  are  never  voice- 
leaay"  says  Bishop  Hobarr,  as  cited  in 
Mr.  Neale^s  motto :  **  they  warn  us 
Aom  the  grave.'*  Whether  the  moni- 
tions and  instructions  so  solemnly  con- 
veyed are  here  brought  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  may  be  questioned.  The 
book  is  of  a  biographical  kind  ;  its  no- 
tices of  *'the  earthly  resting-places  of 
the  just "  being  comparatively  brief.  We 
have  sketches— too  light  and  desultory  for 
oor  taste,  yet  in  many  respects  interest- 
ing  of  Archbishop  Sanciot),   Hervey, 

Sarah    Trimmer,    Richard    Reynolds, 


Legh  Ridimond,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the 
Rev.  William  Adams,  John  West,  Scott 
the  Commentator,  and  the  late  excellent 
Queen  Dowager. 

Emma  ;  or.  Recollections  of  a  Friend, 
By  M,  A,  B.  Longmans. — An  edify- 
ing record  of  a  young  lady  whose  brief 
career  was  maiked  by  many  trials.  The 
writer  has  well  done  in  fulfilling  the 
request  of  her  friend,  now  sainted  and 
triumphant:  ** Sometimes  I  think  if 
weak  and  trembling  Christians  knew 
how  marvellously  I  have  lieen  supported 
through  the  conflicts  I  have  had,  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  trust  in  Him 
who  is  a  hiding-place  from  the  storm, 
and  who  makes  His  strength  perfect  in 
the  weakness  of  His  people.  I  wish 
you  could  write  a  sketch,  not  of  me,  but 
of  His  dealings  towards  me,  who  is  the 
great  <I  AM."*  The  extracts  from 
«  £mma*8  **  papers  indicate  a  cultivated 
mind  and  a  most  compasRionate  heart, 
hallowed  by  the  religion  which  taught 
her  how  to  Bufl[er  and  to  die,  as  it  had 
taught  her  how  to  live. 

Puseyism  unmasked;  or,  The  Jesuit 
abroad.     By  Anti»Vatican,     Partridge 
and    Oakey, — A    doien   years   ago   we 
heard  much,  from  certain  academic  halls 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  "the 
grandeur  of  the  Papal  system  ;**   and 
some  of  those  whom  Protestantism  was 
feeding  in  its    greenest    pastures,   con- 
fessed that  <<a  sigh**  arose  <Mn  their 
thoughtful  mind,**  <<to   think  that  we 
should  be  separate  from  it !  **    We  have 
seen,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  result 
of  this  traitorous  folly.    After  boasting 
too  much  of  the  nineteenth  century, — 
after  promising    ourselves,  in  our  day- 
dreams of  wide*  spread  intellectual  light, 
orthodoxy,  and  freedom,  a  lasting   se- 
curity from  the  error  that  once  reigned 
over    our    lovely    country, — we     have 
learned  to  revise  oor  style  of  declaiming. 
We  were  not  prepared  for  the  revivis- 
ceiice  among  us  of  that  particular  system 
of  error,   even  in   theory ;   but  it  has 
risen,     appalling,     in    practice.      We 
thought  its  last  remains  expelled  from 
our   rude    villages ;   but,  alas  I    it  has 
been   even  recently  shrined  in   certain 
magnificent  churches  of  our  cities.     The 
evil  is  great ;  but  it  is  not  irreparable. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  aroused. 
This  great  nation— not  yet  "  unprotest- 
antised  ** — at  length  declares,  with  ten 
thousand  voices,  that  this  abomination 
must  not  proceed  unchecked.    Among 
the  writers  whose  ready  pens  sre  doing 
good  service,  *'  Anti- Vatican  **  is  entitled 
to  a  place.     His  little  book  is  most  sea- 
sonable;  and  many  of   its  collectanea 
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are  most  telling.  To  us,  it  is  matter  of 
some  regret,  that,  in  his  later  pages,  he 
has  needlessly  complicated  the  main 
qaestion;  but  we  hope  his  trumpet- Toice 
will  be  heard, — especially  by  those  ec- 
clesiastical Tyiians*  who  idly  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  very  serious  diflTerence 
between  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  truth  lies  between  Romanists 
and  many  Protestants. 

The  Progress  of  Beguilemeni  to  Ro- 
marUam.  A  personai  Narraiive,  By 
JSlixa  Smith,  Seeleys, — A  former  pub- 
lication from  the  same  pen,  **  Fi?e 
Years  a  Koman  Catholic,**  we  an- 
nounced some  months  ago.  Many  have 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  writer  would 
more  thoroughly  detail  the  circumstances 
of  her  perversion,  and  her  experience 
while  a  Komanist.  With  this  request 
she  has  done  well  to  comply.  The  spe- 
cial design~^ne  of  great  practical  im- 
portance's, to  '<  warn  the  ardent  and 
imaginatire,"  especially  among  the 
young,  of  the  ''glittering  snare  spread 
out  to  entangle  them." — The  same  pub- 
lishers (Seeleys)  have  just  brought  out 
several  pamphlets  on  the  Papal  Contro- 
versy, which  deserve  to  be  extensively 
circulated. 

Bible  Characteriitics. 
Elijtabeth.  Partridge 
Eleven  beautiful  papers, 
lected  from  the  ''Christian  Lady^s  Ma- 
gaxine,** — a  periodical  which  the  much- 
esteemed  writer  conducted  for  nearly 
fourteen  years. 

Mestrt,  Clark,  qf  Edinburgh,  have 
recently  issued  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr. 
Olshausen's  Biblical  Commentary  on 
the  GoMpele,  and  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  learned  and  able  expo- 
sitor here  finishes  the  narrative  books  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  Psalma.  Translated  and  Ex- 
plained by  J,  E.  Alexander,  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton.     Vols.  1  and  2.     Thomas  Delf, 


By  Charlotte 

and    Oakey, — 

now  first  ool- 


Sunday  Services  at  Home,  for  Young 
Children.  By  different  Authors. 
Edited  by  the  Countess  qf  Dude.  John 
Hughes. 

Dealings  with  the  Inquisition ;  or. 
Papal  Rome,  her  Priests,  and  her  Je- 
suits i  with  important  Disclosures.  By 
the  Rev.  Giacinto  Achilii,  D.D,  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.*s  Cata- 
logue of  College  and  School  Books  and 
Educational  Works,  corrected  to  Janu- 
ary, 1851,  containing  about  three  hun- 
dred Works  in  all  Branches  of  Scho- 
lastic Literature,  may  be  bad  gratis  of 
all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Countr j ; 
or  a  copy  will  be  forwarded,  free  of 
postage,  on  application  to  Meaars  Lioog- 
man  and  Co. 

FH0P08ED      OR      AKNOVKCED       FOR 
PUBLICATIOH  : 

The  Second  Part  qf  a  Course  qf  Lec- 
tures on  the  Sacraments,  delivered  at  the 
Congregatiomd  Library,  in  October  and 
November,  1850.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Halley,  of  Manchester.  Being  the  Fif- 
teenth Series  qf  the  Congregational 
Lecture. 

Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Hunter  intend 
shortly  to  commence  a  Series  of  Volumes 
containing  the  chief  English  Treatises  on 
the  Romish  Controversy. 

Biblia  Tetraglotta  Edinensiaf  con- 
taining the  Original  Hebrew  Text,  the 
Chaldwo-Samaritan  Version,  the  Chal- 
dee  Targnm,  and  the  Syriae  Peschito, 
interlinear.     IVertheim. 

A  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Classical  Literature,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  each  of  the  Languages,  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  and  an  Account  of 
the  Periods  in  which  each  principal  Au- 
thor lived  and  wrote,  so  far  as  Litera- 
ture was  affected  by  such  Hisktry,  and 
Observations  on  the  Works  themselves, 
by  R.  W.  Browne,  King's  College. 
London.,    Bentley, 


VARIETIES. 


New  remedy  for  suobt- 
aiGHTEDiTESS. — This  imperfect  condi- 
tion is  one  of  the  "  class  diseases  *'  of 
civilised  society.  We  have  all  of  us 
probably  noticed  that  short-sighted  peo- 
ple very  oAen  partially  close  their  eye- 


lids, in  order  to  make  distant  objects 
more  clearly  perceptible.  Dr.  Turobnll, 
in  making  this  observation,  began  to 
reflect  on  the  physiology  of  the  case; 
and  as  the  iris,  in  such  instances,  is 
more  or  less  unusually  dilated,  it  occur- 


*  Quippe  domitm  titnttambtguam,  Tifriosque  niLittGvsi.—yiBO, 
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Th*t  Sodctjr  it  of  fery  Kcent  origin. 
Tbc  church  of  La  BouTerie,  ita  oldest 
child,  dates  from  1837 ;  that  of  Lilge, 
its  second,  from  1638.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, manj  new  stations  have  been 
opened,  and  new  churches  have  been 
reared,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Society,  already  including  fully  four 
thousand  souls,  all  of  whom,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  were  a  few  years  ago  pro- 
fessed Romanists;  the  majority  of  the 
Pastors,  vigorous,  accomplished,  and 
ciBeient  as  they  are,  (and  no  church,  I 
bdicTe,  possesses  better  men,)  having 
been  themselves  drawn  in  early  life  ttom 
the  delusions  of  Popery. 

These  interesting  churches  are  situated 
in  the  Southern  or  WsUoon  district,  and 
are  chiefly  gathered  round  two  centres. 
Thus,  in  Uainault,  I  found  five  con- 
gregations,—Chatleroi,  La  Bouverie, 
ijeers-Fosteau,  Oolllseau,  and  Fontaine 
TEv^que.  In  Liege,  I  also  met  with 
five, — Li^ge,  Nessonvanx,  Verviers, 
Sprimont,  and  Seraing.  The  little 
church  of  Bies  and  Wert,  near  Lou  vain, 
still  stands  almost  alone,  waiting  for  the 
springing  up  of  othern,  when  the  progress 
of  the  truth,  which  has  been  so  mighty 
elsewhere,  shall,  by  the  same  grace, 
spread  its  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

My  first  visit  was  to  La  Bouverie,  a 
village  situated  in  the  midst  of  coal- 
mines, within  ten  miles  of  the  Frendi 
frontier,  and  embracing,  along  with  ita 
neighbourhood,  a  very  busy  and  exten- 
sive population.  There,  as  elsewhere 
in  Belgium,  till  lately,  Romanism  main- 
tained an  undivided  influence.  It  was 
at  this  station  that  the  work  of  conver- 
sion, under  the  Society,  first  began.  M. 
Oirod,  having  been  placed  for  a  short 
time  as  Minister  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Mons,  had  carried  the  Oospel  to 
La  Bouverie,  where  he  again  and  again 
prcoched.  The  soil  had  been  preparing 
for  him  here  by  the  Ubours  of  the  col- 
porteurs employed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  a  vener^ 
able  Christian,  BI.  Maton,  who  had 
brought  with  him  from  Normandy  an 
unquenchable  love  of  the  OospeL  By 
these  means,  as  early  as  1838,  not  only 
had  a  curiosity  been  exdtcd  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  among  the  people,  but 
many  of  them  had  begun  to  manifest  a 
real  thirst  for  Bible  truth.  On  M. 
Girod*s  translation  in  that  year  to  Liigc, 
as  the  Society *s  first  clerical  sgent,  M. 
Maton  was  engaged  to  labour  at  La 
Bouverie,  as  a  Catechisf,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  ofBee  with  unwearied 
faithfulness,  and  most  blessed  success, 


till  age  and  infirmity  compelled  him  kst 
year  to  relinquish  the  field  to  a  younger 
labourer.  By  this  time  the  station  had 
acquired  so  much  importance,  that  the 
Society  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint 
a  successor  with  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  M.  Duiand,  a  Genevan  stu- 
dent, and  pupil  of  Merle  D*Aubign^ 
and  of  Gaussen,  was  accordingly,  by  the 
unanimous  desire  of  the  flock,  appointed 
to  the  charge. 

Having  been  accompanied  by  M.  Du- 
rand  from   Brussels,  we  occupied   the 
afternoon  of  our  arrival  in  visiting  the 
school  attached  to  his  church,  where  we 
found  about  fifry  scholars  of  k)oth  sexes, 
taught  by  a  respectable  member  of  the 
church,  of  fair  qualifications,  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  professed  Romanist,  but 
who  now,  enlightened  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  feels  it  a  privilege  to  de* 
vote  himself,  for  a  very  smsU  salary,  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young.    The  sub- 
ject that  most  interested  me  here  was 
the  religious  part  of   the   instruction. 
This  is  communicated  directly  by  means 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
French    translation    of   Watts*s    Cate- 
chism, which  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
almost  universally  adopted  in  the  Soci- 
ety's schools.     I  was  delighted  to  ob- 
serve   how    inielllgenily    the    children 
replied  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by 
their  Pastor.     These  were  of  a  testing 
character,  both  as  to  matters  of  doctrine 
and  duty,  and   brought  out  fully  the 
principles  of  Bible  inspiration  and  suffi- 
ciency, of  salvation   by  grace,  and  of 
justification  by  faith, — doctrines  in  which 
these  children  evidently  felt  a  lively  in- 
terest, explaining  with  great  perspicuity 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the  legal- 
ism of  Popery.    Afrcr  hearing  several 
hymns  pleasingly  sung,  in  the  peculiar 
music  of  the  French  Protestant  churches, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
several  of  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion returning   from  work,   who,   with 
all  the  liveliness  of  the  Walloon  manner, 
grssped  the  hand  of  their  Pastor,  and 
gave  to  me  the  kindly  welcome  of  their 
Christian  hospitality.     Their  conventa- 
tion  was  invariably  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, but  marked  by  a  plesdng  cheer- 
fulness,   and    repeated     expressions    of 
thankfulness  for  their  deliverance  from 
Popery,    and    their    newly-formed    ac- 
quaintance with  the  word  of  God.    M. 
Durand  afforded  me,  as  we  passed  along, 
many  interesting  details  regarding  mem- 
bers of  his  flock :  every  individual  of 
them,  with,  I  think,  one  exception,  was 
originally  Romanist,  and  there  is  more 
or  less  interest  attached  to  each  case  of 
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COO  version.  Some  were  brought  to  con- 
cern for  their  spiritual  welfare  at  meet- 
ings to  which  thej  had  been  drawn  by 
curiosity ;  others,  by  the  conversations 
of  those  who  had  already  embraced  the 
troth.  A  few  were  led  to  the  Cross  by 
the  Spirit*s  blessing  accompanying  the 
truth  spoken  by  some  Christian  neigh- 
bour at  a  time  of  affliction.  One  girl, 
who  waited  on  us  at  table  in  the 
kind  family  under  whose  roof  I  passed 
the  night,  was  mentioned  as  having 
been  driven  out  of  the  Romish  Church 
by  disgust  with  the  priestly  communica- 
tions of  the  confessional^  to  which  she 
had  had  recourse  under  the  pressure  of 
an  awakened  conscience.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  Ood,  she  afterwards  found  peace 
in  believing  on  that  Saviour  to  whom 
she  was  directed  by  the  Bible,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  venerable  M.  Maton. 

One  of  the  men  whom  we  happened  to 
meet  was  described  as  the  oldest  convert 
in  the  flock,  and  the  following  anecdote 
connected  with  idm  was  related  to  me. 
Soon  after  the  work  of  conversion  had 
begun,  and  while  the  number  of  Bible 
readers  was  yet  small,  a  sudden  and 
frightful  inundation  occurred  one  morn- 
ing in  one  of  the  coal-pits.  No  fewer 
than  thirty-six  pitmen  were  below, 
among  whom  was  the  Individual  just 
spoken  of,  and  four  other  brethren  of  the 
little  Protestant  flock.  The  alarm 
among  the  families  of  the  men  was,  of 
course,  excessive,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion rushed  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  to 
render  assistance  or  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  village 
Cur^  In  the  midst  of  the  general  agi- 
tation, the  Priest  took  occasion  to  pro- 
claim that  this  event  was  unquestionably 
a  judgment  of  Ood  on  the  Protestants, 
and  that,  doubtless,  the  five  heretics  who 
were  below  had  thus  the  guilt  on  their 
heads  of  involving  themselves  and  their 
companions  in  the  dreadful  calamity  that 
had  overtaken  them.  The  text  was  a  pro- 
lific one,  and  was  duly  improved.  The 
result,  however,  gave  the  lie  to  the  doc- 
trine when  the  singular  discovery  was 
made,  amid  the  cries  and  ejaculations  of 
the  multitude,  that  of  six  persons,  who 
alone  had  escaped  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
five  were  the  very  Protestant  heretics 
whose  guilt  had  been  so  eloquently  de- 
nounced as  its  cause.  This  circum- 
stance was  overruled  at  the  time  for 
good,  and  weakened  some  popular  preju- 
dices  It  is  delightful  to  hear  the 

universal  testimony  borne  to  the  consist- 
ent character  of  the  converts.  A  Romish 
Preacher,  whom  I  heard  on  a  Thursday 
forenoon,  in  a  sermon  delivered  to  a  very 


large  audience,  held  up  the  mocality  of 
the  Protestants  as  an  example  to  their 
Catholic  neighbonrs,  though  he  took 
care  to  guard  the  remark  by  classing 
such  persons  with  Jews  and  infidels. 
The  same  testimony  sometimes  comes 
out,  when  little  intended.  One  instance 
may  be  mentioned: — A  poor  man,  the 
head  of  a  family,  who  for  some  time  had 
manifested  a  love  for  the  Gospel,  was 
taken  ill,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  Protestant  Alinister.  The  Cur^, 
however,  coming  that  way,  laid  his  inter- 
dict upon  the  family,  and  forbade  them 
to  admit  the  Pastor.  To  the  great  dis- 
tress of  the  invalid,  they  obeyed  the 
priestly  mandate,  and  he  died  without 
having  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a  minis- 
terial visit.  The  Pastor,  hearing  of  the 
circumstance,  called  on  the  family,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  eldest  son  on  his 
unnatural  conduct.  The  young  man 
stammered  out,  as  his  apology,  thmt  his 
father  was  no  Protestant.  «On  what 
ground  do  you  say  so  ?  "  asked  the  Pas- 
tor. "Why,"  replied  the  son,  "my 
father  used  to  frequent  the  public- 
houses,  and  you  kn«w  Protestants  never 
do  that."  Though  the  statement  was,  I 
believe,  a  calumny  on  the  dead  father, 
the  testimony  was  valuable,  and  facts 
prove  it  to  be  well  deserved. 

M.  Durand*8  chapel  is  tufficicntly 
humble,  but  will  soon,  no  doubt,  give 
place  to  one  of  more  spacious  dimen- 
sions, and  more  attractive  exterior,  as 
his  flock  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  al- 
ready can  barely  be.  accommodated. 
His  is  quite  a  country  congregation. — 
Correspondent  qf  Evanffelical  Chri$4en- 
dom, 

GERifAiiT. — At  Stolxenberg,  near 
Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  there  has  been, 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  such  an 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accom- 
panying the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
that  one  hundred  and  thirty  sinners  were 
converted  to  Christ,  who  are  now  united 
together  in  the  bonds  of  church-fellow- 
ship. At  Alemel,  Elbing,  Stettin,  and 
other  places  along  the  Baltic,  we  meet 
with  much  success;  and  nothing  is  want- 
ing but  a  greater  number  of  devoted 
men,  to  gather  in  the  precious  sheaves 
ripe  for  the  harvest. 

At  Hamburg  we  continue  to  enjoy 
much  encouragement.  Upwards  of  eighty 
converts  have  been  added  there  during 
the  present  year;  and  the  church  is' 
increasing  its  eflTorts  among  all  classes, 
to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Not 
less  than  forty  brethren  are  engaged  on 
the  Lord^s  day  in  going,  two  and  two. 
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from  bouse  to  bouse,  to  speak  with  the 
iohabitanu  on  the  great  affiurs  of  the 
Mlvaiion  of  the  soul,  to  suppljr  them 
with  Scriptarea  and  tracts,  and  to  eocou- 
rsge  then  to  come  and  hear  the  Gospel. 
Around  Hamburg  we  hare  twelve 
preaching-stations,  which  are  regularly 
toppUed;  and  two  colporteun  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  circulaiion  of  the 
boly  ^Scriptures,  both  on  the  land,  and 
on  the  water  among  our  seamen.  Our 
Female  Missionary  Union  is  also  actively 


engaged  in  labouring  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  our  citisens.  By  this  means, 
during  the  last  five  months,  10,000  tracts 
were  circulated,  and  nearly  600  oopiea  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  were  sold. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  Schleswig* 
Holstein  army,  2,000  New  TesUments 
have  been  recently  sold.  In  Hanover, 
Hesse,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  East 
Friesland,  and  other  parts  to  which  our 
labours  extend,  we  meet  with  much  en- 
couragement.— lf6idL 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Ths  Commlttae  [of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety]  have  reoeived,  with  deep  and 
vKnimfal  feelings,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  their  Invaluable  Secretary,  the  Rav.  Xwdumw 
Bkaxdram,  M.A.»  whkh  took  place  at  Brighton,  on  Thursday,  December  96th,  1850.  While 
they  bow  in  sileat  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  they  desire  to  record  their  profound 
KBse  of  the  loss  whieh  the  Society  has  ezpwienced  by  this  painful  event.  During  his  illness  Mr. 
BruM}cain*S  mind  was  calm:  he  meekly  yielded  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  often 
vUsperlng,  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  '*Thy  will  be  done.**  On  the  morning  of  his 
departoze  he  was  heard  feebly  to  exclaim,  *<  My  Saviour  I  My  Saviour!"  and,  soon  after,  he 
satcnd  into  rmL— Bible  SocUtjf  Seporter. 


JAsr.  14th,  185a— Richard  Powell,  of  Leven, 
in  the  Hornsea  Circnlt,  aged  forty  yeara.  In 
csriy  youth  he  was  truly  converted  to  God,  and 
g»ve  abundant  evidence  of  the  change  in  the 
vbote  of  his  Bufasequent  career.  He  filled 
respectably  and  usefully  the  offices  of  Sunday* 
adiool  Teacher,  Class-Leader,  and  Local 
Preaelfter.  For  tome  time  prior  to  hit  death,  he 
was  the  subject  of  increasing  weakness,  but  con- 
tiniMd  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  long  as  be  was  able. 
In  the  last  conflict  God  caused  His  faithful  ser- 
vant to  triumph  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

J.  C. 

Oct  13th.—Tn  the  FirH  Leeds  Circuit,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ayland.  In  early  life  she  found  redemp- 
tion in  the  blood  of  Christ  She  was  a  consistent 
member  of  Society  fifty-five  years,  and  a  Leader 
twenty-five.  She  bore  with  fortitude  a  protracted 
nioeas,  always  expressing  herself  happy  in  the 
Divine  favour.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
i^e  was  so  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  that  she 
broke  out  in  the  langoage  of  one  of  our  hymns, — 

"  Thee  will  I  love,  my  joy,  my  crown,"  &c 

Her  end  was  quietness  and  assurance. 

R.  J. 

Died,  on  Friday,  October  S5th,  at  FlaxmotM^ 
in  the  Hasljngden  Circuit,  aged  fifty,  Mar>',  the 
beloved  wife  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  In  this 
valuable  woman  there  met  a  rare  assemblage  of 
ezceilendea.  Prudence,  courtesy,  gentleness, 
sad  benevolence  beautified  her  life  and  conduct, 
snd  recommended  her  Cbrbtian  profession.  She 
^*ai  long  trained  in  the  school  of  afliiction.  But , 
»h3e  not  insensible  to  pain,  she  diKOvered  the 
("oiuposure  and  placidity  of  a  mind  MtisAed  with 


the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  meekly 
submitting  to  the  will  of  a  sovereign  Governor 
and  Father.  She  thus  afforded  a  bright  example 
of  the  verity  of  the  Divine  promise,  '*  I  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee."  When  the 
hour  arrived  for  her  release  from  the  body,  her 
happy  spirit  took  Its  flight  so  gently,  that  her 
husband  scarcely  knew  when  she  drew  her  last 
breath.  She  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  having 
seen  the  salvation  of  God.  W.  S. 

Oct.  81st— At  Jn^oie,  near  Keighley,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  William  Dicken- 
son, a  native  of  Sutton,  near  Cross-Hills. 
Soundly  converted,  he  humbly,  sealously,  and 
consistently  served  God  in  the  enjoyment  and 
practice  of  the  Gospel  of  His  Son  for  thirty-five 
yearai  As  a  Class-Leader,  as  a  visiter  of  the 
sick,  and  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  family,  he 
let  bis  light  shine ;  so  that  not  a  few  were,  by 
his  faithful  labours,  brought  to  Christ,  and  are 
now  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  His  end  was 
serene,  hopeful,  triumphant  T.  D. 

Oct  31st— At  the  residence  of  John  Craven, 
Esq.,  High' Thorn- Heme,  near  York,  Isabella, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Benjamin  Craven,  Esq.,  aged 
twenty-six  years.  About  eight  years  ago,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Capp,  she 
became  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  her  souL 
She  diligently  sought,  and  by  faith  obtained,  a 
personal  interest  in  Christ  Continuing  to 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  with  purpose  of  heart,  she 
steadily  pursued  the  "  even  tenor  of  her  way," 
growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Her  last  afflic- 
tion was  protracted:  she  was  worn  away  by 
pining  sickness,  which  wjis  borne  with  perfect 
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raigiiation  to  tbe  will  of  Ood ;  and  her  end  was 
truly  pMoefiiL  At  th«  commencement  of  her 
aflBlctlon,  abe  had  a  struggle  to  give  op  those 
endearing  ties  which  bound  her  to  earth ;  but, 
by  Divine  grace,  she  was  enabled  to  make  a  full 
surrender.  She  had  settled  peace  through 
trusting  in  the  great  Atonement.  T.  F. 

Not.  6th.— At  WOlinffham,  in  the  Gains- 
borough Circuit,  in  the  elghty-ei^th  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hindley.  More  tluui  half 
a  century  ago  she  gave  herself  to  God,  and  to 
His  peoi^e.  She  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of 
the  first  Methodists  In  the  village,  and  her  mem- 
bership was  steady  and  unbroken.  Through  a 
long  religious  life  she  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  her  Saviour,  and  then  passed  from  the 
church  on  earth  to  the  church  in  heaven,  relying 
solely  on  the  merits  of  her  great  Redeemer. 

W.  C. 

Not.  6th.— At  SUa/ord,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Backett,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twelfth  of  his  ministry.  lie  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity;  and  the  more  he  was  known, 
the  more  he  was  loved.  His  views  of  Gospel 
doctrines  were  peculiarly  clear.  In  prayer  he 
was  powerful ;  in  preaching,  pointed  and  con- 
vincing. His  labours  were  owned  of  God ;  and 
many  were  the  seals  to  his  ministry.  His  health 
(ailed  soon  after  he  came  to  Sleaford ;  but  he 
continued  to  take  his  appointments  till  within 
a  fortnight  of  his  death.  He  was  subject  to  great 
depresrion,  and  suffered  much  from  this  cause  in 
his  aflUction.  At  times  he  endured  also  groat 
bodily  pain.  But,  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
parture, he  said,  "  There  is  no  cloud.  I  have  a 
Saviour,  and  a  great  one  too ;  for  He  has  saved 
me."   Some  of  his  last  words  were,— 

"  How  can  I  shik  with  such  a  prop. 
That  bean  the  world  and  aU  things  up  ?  " 

J.  N. 

Not.  7ih^— At  Gran^am,  aged  forty-nine, 
Mr.  AUired  Mouslr.  He  was  a  man  mighty  in 
prayer,  and  of  great  seal  in  the  cause  of  God. 
His  end  was  sudden,  but  safei  J.  F. 

Not.  7th.— At  Temp^/imi,  In  the  8L  Neot*s 
Circuit,  Bfr.  Robert  Hardwfck.  In  early  life  he 
was  left  an  orphan  exposed  to  the  comiptkm  of 
otU  example;  but,  being  placed  by  the  proTt- 
denoe  of  Ood  as  a  senrant  In  the  fismily  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett,  the  attention  and  Instruction 
he  received  in  that  truly  excellent  Csmily  were 
made  to  him,  as  they  were  to  others,  the  means 
of  spiritual  and  saving  benefit.  He  was  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danger,  as  a 
sfamer  against  Ood;  and  sought  and  found 
redemption  In  the  blood  of  Jesus,  even  the 
remlsskm  of  shis.  He  Joined  the  Methodist 
Society,  of  whksh  he  continued  a  consislent  mem- 
ber more  than  fifty  years.  His  last  Ulnev  wasa 
decay  of  nature.  His  infirmities  were  great ;  but 
his  trinm|rfi  over  the  last  enemy  was  complete. 
The  promises  of  the  word  were  his  constant 
solace.  To  a  friend  he  saM,  "  I  haTe  long  been 
on  *  the  ladder,'  I  am  now  ready  to  be  gone.** 
He  fdl  asleep  In   Jetus,  without  a  sigh,  or  a 


**  A  smile  divine  Ulumed  bis  fkce. 

And  threw  a  radiance  round  bis  bed ; 
He  triumph'd  In  the  power  of  grace. 
And  softly  sank  among  the  dead.** 

J.  D.  J. 

Not.  lOtlu— At  Caatb<Hme,  aged  fifty-one, 
Mr.  John  Lean ;  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  highly  acceptable  and  useful  Local  Pnacfaer 
and  Leader.  As  a  Sabbath-school  Superintend- 
ent, also,  he  exerted  such  an  influence  as  few  can 
command.  Upri^t  and  diligent  in  business, 
Csithful  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him,  daily  a 
student  of  the  best  of  books,  a  man  of  moefa 
prayer,— it  might  be  aaul  of  him,  **  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile ! "  Tbe  pre- 
sent attempts  at  ai^itation  he  deeply  and  reli- 
giously deplored.  Some  further  account  of  this 
excellent  raan  will  doubtless  be  furnished  for  tbc 
pages  of  this  periodical.    His  end  was  peace. 

T.  H. 

Not.  llth.— At  Newark,  Ann  Hutchinson, 
aged  forty-nine  years.  She  bad  been  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  been  partaker  of 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  about 
twenty-six  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  OMek 
and  quiet  spirit  Her  a£Biction  was  marked  by 
calm  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  a  peace- 
inspiring  hope  of  heaven.  J.  R. 

Not.  ISth.— At  Prtiton,  aged  aeTenty-thiee 
years,  Mr.  John  Sellers.  A  sermon  preached  by 
tbe  late  ReT.  Jonathan  Edmondson  was  tbe 
means  of  leading  him  to  a  correct  and  painful 
sense  of  his  oonditi<Mi  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of 
Ood;  and  he  was  soon  enabled  '*to  lay  bold 
upon  the  hope  set  before  him.**  He  became 
forthwith  a  member  of  Society,  and  through 
liiiB  held  the  Methodist  class-meetings  in  high 
.  esteem.  It  was  bis  privilege  for  some  time  to 
meet  In  class  with  the  hite  Dr.  A.  Clarke.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Samaritan  Society 
In  this  town ;  and  he  cheeifully  visited  the  most 
repulsive  localities,  that  he  might  administer  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  The  rising 
generation  also  shared  his  sympathies:  and  ha 
was  for  some  years  one  of  tlie  Superintendents 
of  the  Sunday-school  in  connexion  with  Lune- 
street  chapeL  Thirty-six  years  he  was  an  exem- 
plary Class-Leader.  For  some  months  of  Istts 
his  health  fislled,  and  at  the  same  time  tlMi« 
was  a  corresponding  ripening  for  the  tnheif  tanee 
abOTe.  His  last  illness  was  dmrt ;  but  at  Inter- 
Tals  he  suffered  severely.  His  faith,  however, 
**  &iled  not.**  To  a  member  of  his  class  be  said, 
'*  I  am  on  the  rock.  *  O  death,  where  Is  thy 
sthig?  O  grave,  where  Is  thy  victory?"*  He 
expired  during  the  hour  of  his  class  manflug, 
and  while  bis  members  were  holding  a  pnyw- 
meettng  on  his  behalf.  B.  8. 

Not.  15th.— At  Temp^ord,  in  the  8L  Neotli 
CIreult,  aged  twenty-three,  Mr.  CaM»  Brownlug. 
He  was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  throng  whose 
instrumentality  be  was  brought  to  repentance, 
and  found  peace  with  Ood  at  the  age  of  seves- 
teen.  He  was  remarkably  uefU  in  loaycr- 
meetings  and  In  the  Sabbath-school ;  and  had 
just  begun  to  call  slnnen  to  repentance,  when, 
somewhat  suddenly,  he  was  ramoTed  lo  a  better 
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world,  nu  «Dd  WW  tffnmpbwiit.  A  Cnr  mo- 
laeDta  before  bis  dcportnrt,  when  aakod  if  ho  feU 
koppj,  bo  fvpUod,  "O  jos:''oiMltbon»UfUaf 
bb 


**  For  mo  my  older  bfothm  stay, 
And  angelo  beckon  meowaj. 
And  Jeans  bide  mo  oome.** 


J.  8. 


KOT.  17th.— In  tbo  HtM  SaH  Cbvnit,  Mr. 
Goovfto  Denn.  sgod  aeventj  yoora.  Ho  wu  » 
BotiTe  of  HalUkx,  and  ot  u  early  as«  became 
flie  Ribjoet  of  renewing  graeOi  Sabeequently  bo 
ruoved  to  Borerioy:  wbore  bo  laboured  with 
gxoat  seal  and  raceeM  In  eondocting  prayer^ 
mcotiags  in  neglected  parte  of  that  town,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Entwislo 
to  tbo  offioe  of  Class-Loader.  UIs  next  removal 
was  to  Hull,  where  bo  spent  the  rest  of  bis 
devoted  and  oacAU  Ufo.  Ho  laboured  dsithfully 
to  promote  tbo  eanse  of  God,  and  was  greatly 
bdovod  by  tbo  members  of  bis  daises,  and  by  a 
wide  cirelo  of  Christian  friends.  During  a  long 
and  painful  alWirtion  he  enjoyed  the  peace  which 
nnxlts  from  ISsitb,  and  rctfolced  in  hope  of  tbo 
glory  of  QoA,  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
solemnly  addrcsted  the  several  members  of  his 
bndly,  bfowyhfag  them  to  yield  themielves  unto 
God,  and  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  On  the  day  of 
bis  departoTB,  one  of  the  Minlsten  of  the  Cir» 
esit  foand  him  in  a  happy  and  triumphant  state 
of  ndnd,  doslnms  to  depart  and  to  bo  with 
Christ.  ExcfaOming,  **  Come,  Jesus  I "  he  en- 
tMed  into  the  Joy  of  his  Lord.  T.  L. 

Not.  17th.— At  Bttjbrd,  bi  the  Driffield  Clr- 
coh,  Mr.  John  Mackley.  About  thirty  years 
ago  be  was  brought  to  the  mving  knowledge  of 
the  troth  as  it  Is  in  Jesus,  when  he  thankfully 
Availed  btnaelf  of  the  prlvilefte  of  chnreh-mem- 
berrfiip  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion.  From  that 
time  Us  eondnct  was  that  of  a  consistent  follower 
of  CbrIsC  For  a  considerable  time  he  was  a 
oarfnl  Claso-Leader.  His  death  was  father  sud- 
den; but  be  was  found  ready,  and  he  proved  tbo 
bIcmodncsB  of  dying  in  the  Lord.  B.  W. 

Not.  17tlL— At  Ofta^BttmrntrUm,  Mr.Wil- 
Bmd  Agar,  aged  soTonty-one.  For  half  a  century 
be  bad  walked  with  God,  In  feUowship  with  the 
Wesloyea  Society.  His  lalth  hi  the  atonement 
^strong and life-glTlng;  his  profession  unwa- 
Twiog ;  his  conduct  upright  and  ezemplaiy ;  bis 
epfarit  frank,  medc,  kind ;  bis  manners  urbane, 
madsat,  fecMng.  In  bis  brief  but  pabiAil  affile- 
tioo  be  opened  not  his  mouth  in  munnur;  but 
was  patient  and  resigned.  As  death  approached, 
no  fear  or  doubt  disturbed  his  serenity  or  inter- 
nipCed  bis  Joyous  prospect.  When  nature's 
energies  were  almost  exhausted,  he  lifted  his 
eyes  and  hands,  and  said  with  strong  feeling, 
"Lend,  lend  your  vrlngs  I  I  mount!  Iflyl** 
and,  while  surrounded  by  choice  Christian 
friends,  his  happy  spirit  peacefully  withdrew 
&om  the  body*  mmI  returned  to  God  who  gave  iL 

W.  W. 

Not.  82d.^At  Bromttffrove,  Mrs.  EUiabeth 
fiytoo,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
temper,  natnnUly  plndd  and  peaceful,  was  ani- 
iMitsd  with  lOTO  to  Ood  and  cheerful  obedience 


to  His  will.  During  tw«n«y-twoy«nsbf  was  » 
sisody  and  consistent  member  of  Society.  She 
was  an  affectionaU  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a 
faithful  friend.  In  her  hMt  affilcUoa,  she 
showed  a  hmging  dedre  for  the  salvation  of  her 
ehiklrsn ;  and  it  was  among  her  ofl-repeated 
prayers  that  her  sufferings,  whkh  wers  endured 
with  reeignatkm,  might  prove  the  means  of 
showing  them  the  neceisity  of  that  perwnal  reli- 
gion iriiich alone  triumphs  over  the  daogersof  Ufo 
and  death.  H.  R. 

Nov.  Mth.— At  Bradford^  Yorkshire,  Jsne, 
the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  WUliam  Biid,  aged 
sUty-siz.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Longley,  one  of  the  early  Methodist 
Preachen.  In  her  youth  she  was  led  to  my, 
**  Thou  art  mjf  God,  and  I  will  praise  Thee ;  my 
>fatt«r'#  God,  and  I  wUl  exalt  Thee."  She  was 
Idnd,  intelligent,  discerning,  and,  above  all, 
deeply  devoted  to  the  Divine  service.  Unobtru- 
sive in  her  manners,  retiring  in  her  habits,  she 
was  a  woman  of  high  steriing  excellence,  beloved 
most  by  those  who  knew  her  best.  Ten  days 
before  her  death  she  met  her  dam,  and  remarked 
with  great  eamestnem,  **  Many  persons  are  anx- 
ious about  dfing  welL  The  right  way  is  to  Uv€ 
by  faith  so  as  to  glorify  God,  and  then  in  a  dying 
hour  the  requisite  grace  will  be  given.'*  She 
rapidly  aank  beneath  the  pressure  of  disease; 
but,  within,  all  was  cahnness,  Joy,  victory.  '*  I 
am  hi  the  valley,**  she  said ;  •«  but  my  Shepherd 
is  with  me.  It  is  not  dhu  torchlight.  Sin  is  aU 
washed  away  in  the  blood  of  an  exphing  Del(y. 

0  what  would  It  be  to  be  without  such  an  al- 
mighty Intercessor  ?  He  Is  my  Rock  and  my 
Shield.'*  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
she  died,  when  suffering  Inteniely,  she  said, 
*  <  What  an  enemy  I  How  strong !  But  he  tkaXL 
be  destroyed !  I  shall  be  one  of '  them  that  sleepjUi 
Jesus;'  and  when  God  comes,  I  shall  come  with 
Him."  When  the  struggle  had  partially  sub- 
sided, ebe  ren-.arked,  *'  I  have  had  the pofti,  and 
now  I  shall  have  the  Wt«#,  of  dying."  This  was 
verified.  One  of  her  daughters  asked  her  to  take 
some  nourishment    She  replied,  *'  No  more  till 

1  eat  in  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  and  when  her 
lips  were  moistened  with  a  little  water,  she  laid, 
'*  I  shall  soon  drink  of  the  streams  flowing  fh>m 
the  throne  of  God,  and  I  shall  thirst  no  more." 
Afttr  a  short  pause,  summoning  her  little  re- 
maining strength  for  the  final  testimony  in  ho- 
nour of  her  Saviour,  she  Caintly  whispered, 
*«  Christ  Is  All—All  and  in  all ; "  heaved  a  gentle 
sigh,  and  paised  away  to  her  eternal  rest.  **  All 
the  people  of  my  city  doth  know  that  thou  wast 
a  virtuous  woman."  J.  D.  B. 

Nov.  S8th.— At  TForcesfer,  Mr.  James  Hayes, 
aged  seventy-two  years.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  had  been  a  steady  and  sealous  mem- 
ber of  Society  in  this  dty.  During  fifty  years 
his  name  had  stood  upon  the  Local  Preachers* 
Plan;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period, 
he  had  been  a  useful  CfaMs-Leadcr.  At  the  time 
of  bis  death,  he  had  about  fifty  members  under 
his  care.  His  attention  to  the  duties  of  these 
offices  was  highly  exemplary,  and  his  success 
great.  His  death  was  sudden.  Part  of  his  last 
evening  on  earth  he  spent  with  a  friend,  '*  an 
old  disciple,"  who  had  met  fai  bis  cbun  forty- 
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eight  yean :  he  then  met  one  of  his  c1n.4»cs  with 
great  vigour,  and  retired  to  rest  appart'titly  In 
his  usual  health  ;  when  ho  fell  suddenly  on  the 
floor  of  his  room,  and  expired  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan.  His  loss  is  much  lamented  ;  but  his 
work  was  done,  and  be  has  entered  into  his  rest 
and  his  reward.  J.  W. 

Nov.  29th.— At  Chester,  Mr,  William  Cle- 
mence,  aged  sixty.  He  was  bom  near  ITayle, 
Cornwall.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
truly  converted  to  God;  and  from  that  time, 
until  God  saw  fit  to  call  him  hence,  was  an  ac- 
tive, useful  member  of  the  Wcsleyan  Society. 
He  was  instrumental  in  introductnt;  English 
Methodism  into  several  places  in  North  Wales ; 
and,  wherever  his  lot  was  cast,  he  endoavourcd 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Mr.  Cle- 
mence  ornamented  the  religion  he  professed  by 
his  uniform,  upright  deportment;  securing  at 
once  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  and  that  of 
the  men  who  were  called  to  labour  under  him. 
Both  parties  frequently  presented  him  with 
tokens  of  their  esteem  and  confidpnce.  His 
end  was  truly  happy.  The  day  before  he  died 
he  beautifully  spoke  of  leaning  where  the  be- 
loved diseipU  leaned.  And  in  his  last  hour  ho 
said,  '*  Thanks  be  unto  God,  who  giveth  me 
the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly !  Lord  Jesus, 
receiv*  my  spirit !  "  W.  B.  T. 

Nov.  30th. — At  Skibhereen,  (Ireland,)  in  her 
seventieth  year,  Christina,  relict  of  tlie  late  Mr. 
James  Gaggin,  of  Cork.  She  was  early  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  impressions,  but  did  not  become 
truly  concerned  about  her  soul's  salvation  until 
ber  twenty-fourth  year.  Then,  with  all  eamest- 
neas,  did  she  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.** 
On  exercising  repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
In  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  she  obtiuned  a  clear 
and  delightful  assurance  of  pardon,  and  was  ena- 
bled to  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  The 
first  verse  of  Isaiah  Ix.  was  graciously  in-spoken 
to  her  heart:  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee.**  At  once  she  connected  herself  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society ;  and,  a  few  years 
later,  being  "counted  faithful,*'  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  important  and  responsible  ofiice 
of  Class-Leader.  The  duties  of  this  office  aho 
long  and  useftilly  discharged.  Of  late  years  her 
mind  was  much  enfeebled ;  but  her  confidence 
In  the  Atonement  remained  unshaken ;  so  that 
**  in  age  and  feebleness  extreme  **  she  eould 
testify,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
pefsuaded  that  He  la  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day." 
Some  of  her  last  expressions  were,  "I  love 
Jesus!"  "He  comforts  me!**  "Blessed  are 
those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when  He  cometh 
ahaU  find  watching  I "  M.  L. 

Dec.  Ist.— At  Stoke-Heatht  in  the  Dromsgrove 
Circuit,  Mr.  William  Lewis,  aged  eighty-three 
yeara.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Bromsgrove,  and  one  of  the  friends 
prominently  engaged  fai  its  erection.  Be  also 
long  fulfilled  the  office  of  Claaa-Leader,  in  which 
he  was  both  affectionate  and  fiaUhful.  For  sixty 
years  he  maintained  tiie  character  of  a  sincere. 


devout,  and  useful  Christian.  Thougli  his  resi- 
dence was  fully  two  miles  from  the  chapel,  Mr. 
Lewis  was  exempLarily  regtilar  in  attending  th<* 
Lortl's-day  services.  In  faith  and  hope,  he 
peacefully  finished  his  course.  H.  R. 

Dec.  4th.— At  Jiichill,  in  the  Armagh  Circuit, 
James  Ilarcourt,  Esq.,  of  Tippcrary. .  In  early 
life  he  was  brought  under  the  iniiuence  of  Divine 
grace,  which  converted  him,  "a  sinner,  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,"  tlurough  the  instra- 
mentality  of  John  Bliillington,  Esq.,  of  Porta^ 
down.  Very  soon  after  this  joyous  event,  be 
raised  hia  youthful  voice  in  calling  sinnera  to 
repentance.  The  offices  of  Class-Leader  and 
Local  Preacher  he  disdiarged  with  acceptance 
and  success.  His  piety  was  steady ;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  holy  Bcripturea  was  extensive; 
his  imowledge  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  woaaccu" 
rate ;  and  his  cordial  love  of  its  doctrines  and 
discipline  was  shown  in  hia  liberal  support  of  ita 
Ministers  and  institutions.  After  much  anxiety 
about  the  cause  of  God  in  Tippeniry  and  ita 
vicinity,  he  obtained  a  Missionary  to  officiate  in 
that  benighted  part  of  Ireland.  He  alao  endea- 
voured to  procure  ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  Tipperary,  hot  was  disap- 
pointed. A  little  before  the  approach  of  the 
fatal  disease  which  defaced  "  the  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle,**  he  often  contrasted  this 
fleeting  world  with  eternity,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  being  always  ready  to  exchange 
worlda  When  the  hour  arrived,  bis  faith  waa 
settled  on  the  Rock  of  Ages  ;  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  fervent  prayer,  he  waited  until  hia  soul  was 
called  to  the  "house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  J.  C. 

On  Friday,  Dec  6th,  In  St.  Jchn^t,  Stamford, 
Mr.  Alderman  Woodroffe.  In  early  life,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  couosel  and  prayers  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cheesewright,  (who  waa  then 
resident  with  the  family,)  Mr.  Woodroffe  waa 
brought  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  Divine 
truth ,^  and  joined  the  Wedeyan  Methodists; 
with  whom  he  maintained  nnintecrupted  ecm- 
munion,  sustiUning  various  important  offices  and 
supporting  the  work  of  Ood  with  eheerful  libe- 
rality, until  death  removed  htm  hence.  In  his 
affliction  he  was  enabled  to  reat  confldratly  upon 
the  atonement,  of  which  he  gladly  and  repeat' 
edly  testified  that  he  felt  ita  efficacy ;  and  bis  ( 

H.  K. 


Dec.  9th.— At  Bra(!(ford,  Yorinbire,  Annie, 
the  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  James  Shoar,  aged  rixty> 
ei^t  yeara.  She  waa  a  native  of  Montraae ;  and, 
from  an  early  period  of  life,  was  aecostomed  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian  C%urefa  of 
Scotland.  Many  of  the  sermona  which  abe  then 
beard,  eapedally  tbe  addreseea  delivered  on  sa- 
cramental oceaiions,  awakened  In  her  mind  an 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  a  deep  aenae  of  Ibe  love 
of  Chriet  in  "putting  away  afai  by  the  aaeftflee 
of  Hfanself."  Bnt  it  waa  not  till  slie  heard  a 
Wealeyan  Miniater  in  the  aootb  of  Scotland, 
that  she  became  fully  awakened  to  a  aenae  of  ber 
lost  condition,  and  of  ber  need  of  a  pemnal 
application  to  the  Saviour  for  pardon  and  aeeepC- 
ance.  By  the  exercise  of  Ibitb  in  the  Divine 
atonement  she  now  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
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nlTstion  by  tbe  raniailoo  of  slnt.  For  sevenl 
yean  before  h«r  death,  her  health  was  excecd- 
ingtr  delkate.  Iler  last  mness  was  borne  with 
exemplary  patience ;  and,  when  her  Dirinc  Mas- 
t^  at  lenjrth  called  her  to  Himself,  her  lamp  was 
already  trimmed,  and  bnming  brishtly.  Bhe 
exultingly  entered  into  the  Joy  of  her  Lord. 

J.  T.  B. 

Dec.  18th.— At  Wittuy,  Mr.  Edward  nardeas> 
tie,  aged  fifty-four  years.  For  nearly  forty  years 
ke  had  been  a  member  of  Society ;  and  for  thirty 
be  was  well  known.  In  this  and  the  nelghbonrlnf 
CuTuits,  as  a  most  intelligent  and  acceptable 
Local  Preacher.  The  results  of  mucli  careful 
thought  lately  bestowed  were,  deepened  convic< 
tion  of  the  excellency  of  the  Methodist  8>8tcm, 
and  renewed  confidence  In  the  wisdom  and  inte- 
grity of  the  Conference.  As  Clrcnit-fteward, 
and  Treasorer  of  the  New  Auxiliary  Fund,  his 
•enrices  were  as  cheerfully  rendered  as  they  were 
efficient.  A  firm  friend  and  an  able  advocate 
of  the  Temperance  cause,  he  pursued  his  object 
without  eensoriooi  reflections  or  uncharitable 
judging.  Conscientiously  did  he  ''follow  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  and  things  where- 
with one  may  edify  another.**  For  two  or  three 
months  his  sufferings  were  extreme;  but  they 
were  borne  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  yielded 
**  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness.**  The 
night  before  his  death,  a  friend  said  to  him, 
**  Yob  will  soon  lay  down  the  sword."  ITis  reply 
was,  **  Yes,  and  take  up  the  crown."  A  few  hours 
after,  without  a  itruggle  or  a  sigh,  he  fell  asleep 
Id  Jesus.  P.  C.  H. 

Bee.    90th.— At    Pontt/raet,   Mrs.    Hannah 
Shepherd,  aged  sixty-one.    For  many  years  she 
was  a  most  devoted  and  consistent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Society.     Hnmilfty,  meekness, 
gentleness,  and  benevolence  adorned  her  cha- 
raeter.    Tliough  she  was  remarkably  modest  and 
retMag,  the  influence  of  her  holy  example  was 
widely  and  deeply  felt.    She  loved  the  Sabbath 
and  saactuaTy  of  Ood.    No  common  difficulty 
detained  her  from  hearing  the  word  of  life,  or 
enjoying  the  meetings  for  Christian  communion. 
Her  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  her  liberality  in 
the  support  of  feligious  Institutions,  were  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  her  means :  she  expended 
her  entire  income  in  doing  good.    By  sundry 
fcgaeiea,  she  has  provided  for  the  perpetuation 
«f  her  ehavitieft,  and  testified  her  attachment  to 
the  oommunity  in  which  she  found  light  and 
salvation.    Her  mortal  skdraeM  was  short  and 
severe.     She  attended  public  worship  on  the 
Snnday,  and  on  the  following  Friday  escaped 
ftnra  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  Joined  the 
wershlppen  who  are  without  &ult  before  the 
throne.    Her  laet  words  ware  expressive  of  as- 
*Bied  peace  and  settled  faith  in  Jesus.     Hor 
memory  will  long  be  fragrant  among  the  poor, 
ud  the  plotts  of  every  rank.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood where  she  Ured  and  died.  8.  H. 

Died,  on  Sanday,  the  2Sd  of  December,  hi 
Us  eigMy-niBth  year,  at  his  reeldenoe  in  BriaM^ 
the  Rer.  John  Woodrow.  He  was  bom  at 
KimVLyBn,  in  the  year  1762 ;  Joined  the  Me- 
thodist Society  in  178>»  ud  gave  taidabitaUe 
evidfloee  of  a  iinetr«  conversion.    After  a  time 


he  owasionnlly  exerriied  in  preaching  the  word, 
to  the  edification  of  many.  He  was  called  in 
17^  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  en^^ge  in  the  ministry. 
In  this  sacred  emplojrment  he  laboured  thirty- 
five  years,  five  of  which  he  spent  In  Ireland ; 
where,  as  well  as  in  Eni^Iand,  he  met  with  much 
persecution.  Ueturningto  England  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  travelled  seventeen  years  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  remaining  thirteen  in  otLer  places.  He 
devoted  much  thought  and  convidonition  to  bis 
great  work ;  being  tremblingly  alive  to  the  pre- 
sent nn<l  everlasting  intorests  of  nianlkind.  His 
subjects  were  selected  with  care,  his  sermons 
were  full  of  excellent  matter ;  and,  being  a  ready 
and  pathetic  speaker,  he  was  always  heard  with 
attention.  His  intelligence,  afTability,  and 
cheerfulness  rendered  him  a  welcome  visiter  at 
the  houses  both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Nor  did  he  long  continue  unnoticed  hy  his  bre- 
thren, having  been  often  chosen  Chairman  and 
Representative,— which  important  offices  he 
filled  with  fidelity,  always  strictly  adhering  to 
Wesleyan  discipline,  from  which  in  sentiment  he 
never  swerved.  In  the  year  1823,  his  labours 
were  suspended  by  afiliction,— the  result  of 
fatigue :  and  he  remained  a  Supernumerary  to 
his  deatli.  Tlie  last  scene  was  happy  and  peace- 
ful, indicating  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God. 
His  views  of  the  atonement  were  deep  and  com- 
prehensive, often  filling  his  soul  with  adoring 
gratitude,  and  leading  him  to  give  utterance  to 
his  feelings  in  scriptural  or  poetic  language.  His 
hope,  as  an  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast,  was  cast 
within  the  veil;  and  he  passed  from  earth, 
cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. W.  8. 

Dec.  30th.— At  Bury  St.  Edmund'*,  In  his 
seventieth  year,  Philip  Mortlock,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  Society  nearly  forty  years,  and  a 
Local  Preacher  during  a  considerable  part  of 
this  time.  He  was  awakened  from  the  sleep  of 
sin,  and  led  to  seek  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ, 
by  the  plain  and  earnest  preaching  of  Mr.  Reach, 
a  Local  Preacher  of  Bury,  whoso  zeal  for  souls 
had  led  him  to  take  his  stand  on  the  village- 
green  of  Hargreaves.  Desire  for  salvation  led 
our  friend  to  Join  the  Society  in  Bury,  and  soon 
after  to  open  his  cottage  in  the  above-named 
village  for  preaching.  Here  a  class  was  formed  ; 
and  several  of  the  members.  It  Is  trusted,  bid 
him  welcome  to  the  skies.  Ten  years  since,  a 
severe  affliction  laid  him  aside  from  publle 
activity,  though  he  was  generally  able  to  attend 
the  chapel  till  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
The  religion  he  had  found  and  retained  sustained 
hhn  to  the  last.  Once  for  a  few  days  he  had  a 
severe  conflict  with  Satan ;  but  his  Divine  Deli- 
verer appeared,  and  his  soul  exulted  In  the  pros- 
pect of  death  and  heaven.  Sensible  till  within 
three  hours  of  his  end,  he  gave  pleasing  proof 
that  he  was  hastening  to  glory.  R.  T. 

Dec.  31  St— David  Smith,  of  Beaton^  in  the 
Hornsea  Circuit.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
converted  to  Ood,  and  became  a  member  of  So- 
ciety. For  thirty-four  years  he  maintained  an 
unintermpted  walk  with  Ood,  and  a  blamelese 
deportment  toward  men.  During  a  prolonged 
afllifition  he  experienced  the  support  of  Divine 
grace,  and  waa  evidently  becoming  meet  for  the 
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inbertUnoe  of  th«  MinU  in  light.  HIi  lut  hours 
were  marked  by  holy  triumph.  Leaning  upon 
the  rod  and  staff  of  Jehovali,  amid  the  sorrows 
of  dissolution,  and  the  Isccner  anguish  of  separn- 
Uon  from  a  beloved  wife  and  twelve  children,  he 
could  say,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us 
the  victory."  £.  K. 

Dec  31st.— At  the  residence  of  her  soo-in-Iaw 
in  Droj^uda,  aged  sixty-seven,  Mary  Jane,  the 
affectionate  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson. 
Above  forty  years  ago  she  heard  the  Gospel 
preached  in  her  father's  house  by  the  Irish 
Missionaries,  when  she  and  all  the  family,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  members,  received  the  truth  in 
the  love  thereof.  From  the  day  of  her  adoption 
into  the  family  of  God  until  the  day  of  her 
spirit's  returning  to  God  who  gave  it,  she  re- 
tained the  clear  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tliat 
she  was  a  child  of  God.  She  daily  read  tlie 
holy  Scriptures,  often  on  her  knees,  in  private ; 
and  prayed  to  her  '*  Father  which  is  in  secret.** 
She  frequently  said,  *'  Mjf  dad,  it  mp  heaven." 
For  more  than  thirty  years  she  led  a  suffering 
life ;  but  patience  had  its  perfect  work.  She  did 
indeed  "r^oice  evermore,  pray  without  ceas- 
ing," and  '*  in  everything  give  thanks."  Shortly 
before  she  died  she  said,  **I  want  no  fine, 
flowery,  flashy  experience ;  but  what  is  iolid, 
iolttf,— Ood  dwelling  in  me,  and  my  soul  dwell- 
ing in  God."  And  again,  •*  Victory!  Victor}- 1 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb !  *  Thanks  be  to 
God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  I' "  J.  N. 

Jan.  1st,  1861.— At  Driffidd,  Sarah,  the  be- 
loved wife  of  the  Rev.  8.  Wilde.  At  the  thne 
of  her  conversion  she  gladly  embraced  the  pri- 
vilege of  uniting  herself  In  church-fellowship 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  From  that  time 
she  made  the  salvation  of  her  soul  her  principal 
study  and  care.  She  very  highly  valued  the 
means  of  grace;  and  availed  herself  of  every 
opportunity  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  both  in 
public  and  in  private ;  and  she  could  thankfully 
say,  with  the  Psalmist  of  old,  '*  It  is  good  for  me 
to  draw  near  to  God."  And  with  Joy  did  she 
"draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation." 
Aware  of  the  value  of  her  own  soul,  she  was 
much  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  others ;  and 
she  diligently  sought  to  persuade  others  to  secure 
a  present  salvation.  She  knew  how  to  sympa- 
thise with  those  whom  she  found  in  distress. 
She  could  *'  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  as  well 
as  *'  r^oloe  with  them  that  do  rejoice."  Her 
piety  was  evangelical  and  practical.  Her  only 
glorying  was  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Christ  was 
to  her  **  All  and  in  all."  Her  death  was  rather 
sudden ;  but  when  the  Lord  came,  she  was  found 
ready,  and  she  could  say,  <*  For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  S.  W. 

Jan.  3d.— At  Culgailh,  in  the  Penrith  Circuit, 
Mr.  Joseph  Oglethorpe,  aged  ninety-four. 
When  about  fifiy-nine  years  of  age,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  pious  daughter,  he  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sin  and  danger ;  was 
led  to  Christ  as  the  sinner's  Friend,  and  by  faith 


In  the  atonement  obtained  tbejostlfyfag  gfMt  of 
God.  HU  Christian  lifls  was  unblemisbed;  and 
for  many  years  he  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  perfect 
love.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  Wealeyan 
Methodism;  and,  while  drcumstanees  permit- 
ted, affectionately  welcomed  his  Ministers  to 
his  dwelling-  In  his  last  illness  he  exclaimed, 
with  great  fervour,  '*  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ! 
I  am  happy.  Victory!  Victory!  Victory f 
And  again  he  cried  out,  "Jesus,  who  was  rich, 
for  our  sakes  became  poor.  Halleliijali !  Halle- 
lujah ! "  He  continued  in  this  happy  frame, 
until  ha  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

W.  & 

Jan.  ftth.— In  Pi^fUld-ttrtft,  London*  Tcntm^ 
ble  in  age  and  in  matured  Christian  excellence, 
Mr.  James  Mackie.  He  was  bom  In  Dundee, 
and  in  his  boyhood  was  accustomed  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But,  com- 
ing to  London  in  1779,  he  was  led  by  bis  brother 
to  the  Foundery ;  where  he  was  convinced  of  his 
need  of  a  Saviour  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley.  Soon  after,  he  found  peace 
in  believing ;  and  from  that  time,  for  move  than 
BcyaMTT  years,  he  continued  in  doee,  happy, 
and  useful  fellowship  with  the  Methodist  Society. 
He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Strai^BrB* 
Friend  Society,  and  of  our  Sunday-acfaools,  in 
London ;  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  mfcrini  fats 
warmly-attached  classes,  he  continued  to  labour 
friiile  rapidly  diminishing  strength  pennitied. 
He  died  hi  his  ninetieth  year,  in  full  hope  of 
immortal  happfaiesB.  His  remains  were  commit- 
ted to  their  long  home,  at  his  favourite  CSty- 
road,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  who  revere  his 
memory,  and  humbly  hope  to  meet  him  at  God's 
right  hand.  g.  M. 

Jan.  5th.— At  Bnttd,  Mra.  Sarah  ColUer, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Collier.    She  died 
in  her  seventy-eighth  year,  **  satisfied,"  as  she 
expressed  it,  '*  with  long  Ufe,"  and  aeeiiv  the 
salvation  of  God.    She  was  a  steadfast  bdiever, 
and  lived  habitually  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
the  Divine  favour.    Her  disposition  was  gentle, 
her  life  holy,  and  her  death  most  peaoefuL    She 
greatly    mourned    over   the  guilty  agitatiosM 
which  have  recently  distressed  and  divided  the 
Society  fai  this  city ;  and  her  last 
for  the  church  were  many  and  ferveuL    H« 
audible  words  were,  **  My  soul  is  sweetly  lodged 
in  Jesu's  breast."    Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saintsw 

J.  W.  B. 

Jan.  6th.— At  VudUp,  Mrs.  Ann  HoIUa,  aged 
seventy-six.  For  about  fifty  years  she  was  an 
unwavering  member  of  the  Wealeyan  Society, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  a  diligent  and  affec- 
tionate Class-Leader.  From  the  time  of  her 
conversion  to  her  death,  a  public  meeting  for 
prayer  was  held  in  her  house  every  morning. 
She  liberslly  but  unostentatiously  ministered  of 
her  property  to  the  poor.  For  seven  yean  die 
was  confined  to  her  house  by  alllietioo,  bat 
never  lost  her  Christian  cheerfolnees.  Her  ead 
triumphant.  J.  A. 
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MISSIONS  IN  CONTINENTAL  INDIA. 

THE  MYSORE:— COONOHUL. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportnnitj  of  inyiting  attention,  hy  means 
o£  the  following  valuahle  oomnmnication,  to  the  case  and  claims  of  our 
stations  in  the  Mysore.  It  is  our  decided  opinion  that  our  Society  is 
loudly  called  upon  to  take  speedy  measures  for  the  efficient  reyiral 
and  extension  of  our  operations  in  that  interesting  part  of  Southern 
India. 

Ejrtract  ofm  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  MorriSy  dated  Coonphnl, 

November  2\si,  1850. 


I  wiLi.  ende«Yoar  in  this  letter  to 
^ive  you  some  account  of  our  Aliasion- 
vork  on  this  station  for  this  year. 
Although  I  have  not  the  happiness  to 
report  that  saceess  which  is  always  the 
object  of  the  Ghriatian  Minister, — the 
tmning  of  fallen  men  from  sin  to  holi- 
nessy  and  from  Satan  to  Ood, — ^yet  efforts 
continue  to  be  made  in  faith;  and  our 
confidence  is  in  God  that  the  Gospel  we 
pteach  will  yet  appear,  even  among  this 
people,  as  '*  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation.*^ As  I  am  alone  at  this  place,  I 
have  several  times  during  the  year  had 
the  help  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Aosiitant 
Misaiooarv  from  Goobbee ;  and  we  have 
together  travelled  over  considerable 
tracts  of  the  Mysore  country,  preaching 
and  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  towns 
and  villages,  where  a  Missionary  had 
hardly  ever  been  seen  before.  I  will 
send  you  some  details  of  these  visits 
hereafter.  At  present,  a  word  or  two 
sbont  Coonghul. 

Coonghul,  although  it  has  been  one 
of  the  Society*s  stations  for  the  last  nine 
years,  has  had  less  of  continuous  Mis- 
sionary labour  than  any  other  in  this 
Mission.  Baring  several  years,  there 
has  been  no  resident  Missionary.  No 
Christian  church  has  as  yet  been  formed ; 
and  our  effuru  have  still  to  be  exdu- 
stvely  directed  to  the  instruction  and 
converaion  of  the  Heathen.  The  talook 
(or  district  in  charge  of  the  Almildar) 
of  Coonghul,  ii>cluded  in  a  circuit  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  around  the 
Mission-house,  contains  a  population  of 
forty'>three  thousand,  distr'Vuted  over 
nearly  six  hundred  rillages  and  ham- 
lets. In  these  there  are  about  seven 
hundred  heathen  temples,  in  more  than 
five  hundred  of  which  the  homage  due 
to  the   one    true    and    living    God    is 
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paid  to  dumb  idols,  and  the  abomiiuble 
rites  of  a  degrading  supentition  are 
practised  under  the  venerable  name  of 
religious  worship.  In  the  talook  there 
are  about  mx  hundred  Brahmins,  Mini^ 
ters  of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  temple 
Priests,  Brahmins,  and  Shoodras,  about 
four  hundred.  There  is  one  Jaina  torn* 
pie,  having  a  Priest,  under  whom  are 
several  disciples.  Of  Mussulmans 
there  are  about  three  thousand,  who  have 
forty  houses  of  prayer.  In  the  town  of 
Coonghul,  a  new  Iloman  Catholic  dhapd 
has  been  lately  built — built  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  one ; — a  fact  which  does 
not  therefore  say  much  for  the  advance  of 
Romanism  in  this  place.  Priests  from 
Mysore  and  Bangalore  come  hither  occa- 
sionally. I  understand,  they  complain 
greatly  of  the  obstinacy  and  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  Canarese  people.  Their  peo- 
ple are  all  Tamulians,  having  for  a  time 
employment  in  Coonghul.  Here,  then, 
Satan  still  has  his  seat ;  and  deluding 
error,  in  its  various  forms,  still  holds  its 
sway.  Externally,  Hindooism  is  far  less 
powerful  than  it  once  was.  There  are 
more  than  a  hundred  heathen  temples  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  are  in  ruins, 
and  entirely  abandoned.  The  larger 
number  of  those  having  idols  and  Priests 
are  in  great  part  supported  by  grants  of 
land  made  in  former  times.  I  believe, 
also,  that  its  hold,  as  a  system,  on  the 
miods  of  numbers  of  the  better- disposed, 
is  loosened  and  gone;  but  still,  from 
caKte  prejudices,  from  the  crimes  and 
sins  it  either  sanctions,  or  for  which  it 
offers  such  easy  terms  of  expiation,  tl<e 
manses  of  the  people  cling  to  it  with 
fearful  fatality.  There  are  few,  how- 
ever, in  Coonghul  and  its  neighbourhood, 
who  have  not  heard  again  and  again  our 
testimony  against  idolatry,  and  our  state- 
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ment  of  the  Oospel  plan  of  valvation. 
The  people  are  willing  to  hear,  and 
ready  enough  to  dispute.  As  the  com- 
mon objectors  are  not  difficult  to  be 
ailenced,  we  generally  secure  a  quiet 
bearing  for  the  Gospel.  We  have  some 
common  ground  with  all:  all  readily 
admit  the  sinfulness  of  man;  that  sin 
must  be  atoned  for;  and  that  without  a 
Mediator  sinners  cannot  come  to  God  : 
our  business  is  therefore  to  show  them 
the  utter  uselessness  of  their  washings, 
ceremonies,  and  pilgrimages  to  take 
away  sin,  and  the  folly  of  putting  their 
helpless  idols  in  the  place  of  the  true 
Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Canarese  schools  are  well  attend- 
ed ;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  the 
correct  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  these 
schools  are  the  means  of  imparting,  not 
only  to  the  boys,  but  to  the  adults,  of 
the  villages  in  which  they  are  established. 
The  people  are  accustomed  to  resort  to 
the  school-rooms  to  hear  the  Scriptures 
and  Catechisms  read.  Five  of  such 
schools,  however,  are  all  that  our  means 
allow,  though  it  costs  but  about  eighty 
rupees  a  year  for  the  support  of  each. 
Eitended  vernacular  education  in  these 
parts,  remote  from  large  cities  and  Euro- 
pean influence,  would  be  of  great  aid  to 
the  Missionary.  The  Mysore  Govern- 
ment makes  a  liberal  grant  for  an  Eng- 
lish school  in  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  country,  two  of  which  are  under 
the  care  of  our  Missionaries.  These 
schools,  as  well  as  the  Mysore  Rajah's 
school,  are  the  means  of  giving  to  num- 
bers of  youth  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  elements  of 
European  science,  but  of  Christian  and 
Gospel  truth.  Several  youths  from  these 
schools  are  in  Government  employ  in 
this  neighbourhood.  One  of  them  came 
to  me  the  other  day  for  an  English  Bible. 
He  said  he  wished  to  possess  an  entire 
copy  of  our  Shastras.  I  said,  « How 
can  you,  who  Have  been  so  well  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion,  remain  an 
idolater,  fold  your  hands,  and  make  pros- 
tration to  a  senseless  and  helplefs  idol?** 
He  said,  <*  I  do  not  worship  idols.  These 
people,  who  know  nothing,  do  as  their  fore- 
fathers did ;  but  it  is  all  idle  and  vain.*' 
'*  If  so,**  I  said,  <<  why  do  you  not  leave 
such  a  vain  and  useless  system?**  I 
then  explained  to  him  the  nature  and 
object  of  baptism  ;  told  him  that  God 
required  all  who  professed  to  believe  the 


Gospel  to  be  true,  to  come  out  from  their 
idolatrous  neighbours;  and  urged  him  at 
once  to  forsake  Heathenism,  and  oome 
into  the  true  way.  The  cursed  bondage 
of  caste  holds  such  a  one  back :  never- 
theless, it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  truth  had  an  influence  on  his  mind. 
This  lad  had  been  used  to  long  familiarity 
with  the  truth,  and  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  we  see  the  great  value  of  the 
school-room  in  our  Mission- work.  In- 
deed, unless  some  extraordinary  out- 
pouring of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  India  take  place,  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  God*s  people,  the  means 
of  teaching  in  the  school-room  must  be 
greatly  enlarged  ere  we  shall  aee  any 
extensive  change  for  the  better  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  state  of  any  class  of 
natives.  It  would  be  a  glorioua  and 
hopeful  thing  to  see  a  Christian  school 
in  every  one  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
this  country,  in  which  there  are  now 
either  no  schools  at  all,  or  those  in 
which,  besides  the  alphabet  and  arith- 
metic, the  boys  read  nothing  but  idle 
or  tilthy  tales.  As  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment has  long  been  turned  to  this 
subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
general  plan  will  be  soon  adopted,  which 
shall  insure  at  least  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy and  true  history,  in  the  place 
of  the  crimes  and  debaucheries  of  the 
Hindoo  gods.  And  why  should  not 
they  be  instructed  in  Government-schools 
in  Christianity,  too  ?  The  people  are 
everywhere  willing  to  send  their  children 
to  Mission-schools.  If  the  same  amount 
of  money  which  is  annually  given  to 
heathen  establishments  in  thia  country 
were  given  for  the  better  education  of 
the  people,  the  cursed  dominion  of  idol- 
atry and  its  licentious  priesthood  would 
soon  vanish. 

We  have  been  greatly  cheered  in  our 
work  this  year  by  the  visit  of  the  bre- 
thren Hardey  and  Sanderson,  who,  inth 
Ezra,  the  converted  Brahmin,  remained 
here  some  time,  visiting  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  Many  of  the  Brah- 
mins were  extremely  wroth  against 
Ezra :  he,  however,  stands  fast,  and 
will,  I  trust,  prove  a  blessing  to  bis 
countrymen.  His  visit  produced  much 
excitement.  Some  of  the  Brahmins 
wrought  themselves  up  into  a  fury  when 
speaking  of  him :  their  rage  seemed 
more  like  that  of  demons  than  of  men. 
Even  from  such  excitement  good  may 
come. 
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3IISSI0NS  IN  FEEJEE. 

Thb  following  letter  from  Mr.  Williams,  describing  the  erection 
and  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at  TeievOy  will  be  read,  we  lure  persuaded, 
with  extraordinary  interest,  and  ought  to  be  generally  known.  These 
converted  Feejeeans  have  furnished  an  example  of  zealous  and 
laborious  effort  on  behalf  of  the  house  and  worship  of  God,  which  may 
well  rebuke  the  supineness  or  avarice  of  some  British  Christians,  and 
be  a  useful  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all;  while  it  must  deepen  our 
conviction  of  the  value  and  very  hopeful  character  of  our  Feejeean 
Mission,  and  of  our  clear  obligation  to  maintain  and  extend  it  by  an 
increased  supply,  both  of  labourers,  and  of  the  pecuniary  means 
required  for  their  support. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williamt,  dated  Teieva,  Vanua4evu, 

Bua  Circuity  May  24thy  1850. 

The  first  profeitof  of  Christianity  on     Bua.     Varane  was  married  to  his  chief 
Vanua-levu  was  Raitono,  the  friend  and     wife ;  the  others  he  returned    to    their 
Prime  Minister  of  Tui  Bua,   Chief  of    friends,  with  explanatory  and  conciliatory 
the  sandal- wood  district.    Tui  Bua  never 
was  verj  favourable    to   the  lotu ;   yet 
such  was  his  esteem  for  Raitono,  that,  on 
finding  him  fixed  in  his  determination 
to  renounce  idolatry,  be  engaged  to  seek 
a  Teacher  for  him.   Shortly  after  making 
the  engagement,  he  visited  Vewa,  and 
received  jwrmission  from  Mr.  Cross  to 
remove   the   veteran  Josua  Mateenaniu 
from  Ovalau  to  Bua,  on  his  return  home. 
Josua  was  well  qualified  for  the  post  to 
which  be  was  appointed :  he  found  a  fair 
and  open  firld,  <<  white  already  for  the 
harve»t.**    Christianity  was  countenanced 
by  the    Heathen   Chief,  and    sealously 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  all  ranks  by 
bis  Chri&tian  friend.     Additions  to  the 
Christian  party  were  made  daily,  so  that 
Josua  waa  fully  employed  in  teaching 
the  truths    communicated  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries, and  confirmed  by  his  own  ex- 
perience.    The  whole  district  was  fast 
submitting    to   the  Lord  Jesus   Christ, 
when  a  wide-spread  war  broke  out,  and 
the  face  of  events  assumed  another  as- 
pect.    After  several  reverses,  Tui  Bua 
conquered  his  enemies  by  the  help   of 
Vewa.       Prospecu    of    success    again 
cheered  the  old  Teacher,  and  an  assist- 
ant was  sent  to  lessen  his  labour,  and 
share  bis  success. 

About  this  time  Ratu  Varane  became 
a  Cbrixtian.  The  people  around  Bua, 
where  be  bad  great  influence,  had  long 
•aid  they  should  loluy  to  a  man,  when 
Varane  did,  and  now  the  lime  had  come. 
But  it  was  quickly  seen  that  Varane  was 
intent  on  being  a  ChriHtian,  not,  like  his 
aocle,  Namosemalua,  teeming  to  be  one: 
sod  one  of  his  first  steps  towards  be 


messages.  Amongst  the  returned  ladies 
was  a  daughter  of  Tui  Bua,  who  deter* 
mined  to  revenge  her  dismissal  by  per- 
secuting his  Christian  subjects.  Raitono, 
the  companion  of  his  lite,  and  most 
trusty  servant,  was  disgraced,  because  he 
would  not  again  become  a  Heathen.  A 
man  of  low  birth  waa  invested  with  much 
of  his  power,  because  the  most  likely 
person  to  gratify  the  revengeful  determi- 
nation of  Tui  Bua,  by  using  it  to  the 
injury  of  the  Christians.  The  profession 
of  Christianity  was  piohibited,and  those 
who  adhered  to  it  were  subjected  to 
much  wrong.  Their  hogs,  fuwls,  and 
gardens  were  destroyed ;  their  yam-stores 
broken  open,  and  plundered  of  their  con- 
tents.  An  incendiary  was  employed  to 
fire  their  neat  chapel,  the  flames  from 
which  consumed  one  of  the  Teachers* 
houses ;  and  it  was  only  by  great  activity 
that  the  rest  of  the  village  was  saved 
from  ruin. 

The  faithful  few,  with  Josaia  Raitono 
at  their  head,  were  as  a  threefold  cord : 
they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  for  some  months  subsi&ted  on 
such  wild  roots  as  they  found  in  the 
woods.  Although  so  disadvantageously 
circumstanced,  they  contrived  to  rebuild 
their  chapel,  but  saiisKed  themselves 
with  a  very  plain  edifice,  not  knowing 
that  it  would  sund  unburnt  a  week.  It 
stood,  however,  until  taken  down  in 
January  la!»t,  that  the  building,  of  wliich 
I  enclose  a  sketchy*  mi^ht  occupy  the 
old  site.  The  old  chapel  did  tho'te  cr:>dit 
who,  under  so  many  difficuUit-s,  built 
it;  but  it  was,  in  compari-on  with  the 
new  one,  a  mere  barn.     The  native  style 


coining   one  gave   huge  cfience  to  Tui     of  building   is  ill-tiuited  for  a  place  of 

*  Vw  the  sketch,  see  Quarterly  Pspor  for  March,  1851. 
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worship,  and  there  would  be  certainly 
nothing  amiss  in  attempting  an  improve- 
ment on  the  architecture  of  our  chapels 
in  the  Feejee  and  Tonga  groups. 

The  Televa  new  chapel  does  the  little 
company  of  natives  who  built  it  much 
credit.  The  present  Chief,  Ra  Esekaia 
Vunendango,  (successor  to  Raitono,)  is 
a  very  sensible  and  persevering  man. 
On  commencing  this  chapel,  he  adopted 
it  as  a  principle,  that  neither  material 
nor  labour  could  be  too  good  for  the 
buuae  in  which  the  true  God  was  to  be 
worshipped.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
this  principle,  he,  and  some  of  his  men, 
who  had  fame  for  "  lifting  up  the  axe," 
travelled  over  many  miles  of  the  aur- 
roundmg  country,  in  search  of  timber  for 
the  frame  of  the  building.  Whilst  they 
were  thus  employed,  the  old  men  en- 
livened the  village  by  the  rap-tap-tap 
of  the  beaters  with  which  they  separated 
the  fibre  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  nut- 
husk,  that  it  might  be  plaited  into 
sinnet,  for  the  ornamental  lashings.  At 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  the  joyous 
shout  of  the  returning  wood-cutters 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  a  signal 
at  which  those  who  were  left  in  the  vil- 
lage— old  men,  women,  and  children — 
ran  off  to  assist  their  weary  friends  in 
dragging  some  giant  of  the  forest  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  to  become  a  pillar  in 
the  Lord's  house.  Happier  groups  than 
these  formed,  eye  never  saw.  in  about 
three  months  eighty  beams  of  from 
twelve  to  fifty  feet  long  were  collected, 
many  of  them  from  a  distance  of  ten 
and  twelve  miles,  and  by  manual  labour 
only.  The  logs  were  vesi,  or  "green- 
heart,**  the  most  valuable  timber  in  the 
islands.  These  were  carefully  wrought 
into  a  very  substantial  frame ;  completed 
by  walls  and  roof.  The  sketch  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  outside  of  the  chapel ; 
and  you  may  form  one  of  the  appearance 
of  the  inside,  by  supporting  yourselves 
between  two  colonnades  of  mahogany 
pillars,  sixteen  pillars  in  each  colonnade, 
and  three  feet  apart.  These  support  a 
circular  mahogany  cornice,  or  wall-plate, 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the 
capitals  are  wrought  in  sinnet.  Between 
the  pillars  is  seen  the  inner  fence,  formed 
of  bright  canes,  the  whole  extent  of 
which,  fifty  feet  by  nine  feet,  is  divided 
by  black  lines  into  diamonds  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  long.  The  tops  of  the 
doors  and  windows  are  finished  as  the 
outside,  in  triangular  pediments,  done  in 
black  sinnet.  The  foot  of  each  spar  is 
secured  to  the  cornice  by  ornamental 
bands.  The  roof  is  relieved  by  alternate 
rows  of  open    and  closed  reed-work. 


divided  from  each  other  by  jet-black 
lines,  three  and  four  inches  wide.  The 
wings  of  the  communion-rail  are  of  orna- 
mental reed -work  ;  the  centre  of  banisters 
made  of  the  warrior's  spear,  and  the 
scented  sandal-wood.  The  rail  itself  is 
a  piece  of  beautiful  nut. 

Often,  whilst  superintending  their 
operations,  have  I  heard  the  builders 
cheer  each  other,  by  chanting  such  pas- 
sages as  the  following : — *'  I  was  glad 
when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  "  But  will 
God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  behold, 
the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  can- 
not contain  Thee ;  how  much  less  this 
house  that  I  have  builded  !  **  To  this 
another  party  would  respond, "  The  Lord 
hath  chosen  Zion;  He  hath  desired  it 
for  His  habitation."  Another  favourite 
chant  was  I  Rings  viii.  28—30.  And, 
with  suitable  feeling,  a  number  would 
join  in  the  petitions,  **  Hearken  unto 
the  prayer  which  Thy  servant  shall 
make  ;  '* — "  And  when  Thou  hearest, 
forgive." 

Several  pliasing  facts  are  connected 
with  the  building  of  this  chapeL  Had 
it  been  built  eighteen  months  ago,  the 
heathen  Chief  of  that  day  would  have 
construed  our  work  into  an  offence,  for 
which  nothing  short  of  our  moaming 
over  its  ashes  could  atone ;  whereas,  the 
present  heathen  Chief  sent  us  a  message 
to  the  effect,  '*  that  we  were  few,  and 
engaged  in  a  great  work,  and,  if  agree- 
able, he  would  help  us.**  His  proposal 
was  accepted ;  and  the  wall  and  roof  of 
one  side  of  the  chapel  were  done  by  the 
Heathen,  and  well  done,  too.  And,  at 
the  opening  of  the  chapel,  the  Heathen 
assisted  in  pr^'paring  food  for  our  visiters. 
We  rejoice  in  so  pleasing  a  change.  The 
man  who  burnt  down  the  former  chapel 
was  one  of  the  most  active  in  building 
the  new  one.  He  is  now  a  very  useful 
Local  Preacher. 

Many  have  been  attracted  to  this  place 
by  the  report  of  the  chapel,  and  these 
opportunities  have  been  improved  to 
preach  unto  them  Jesus.  The  strangers, 
without  exception,  expressed  surprise 
that  such  a  work  could  be  done  by  Fee- 
jeeans.  One  company  said,  "By  this 
we  are  convinced  that  religion  is  true: 
if  it  was  not,  you  would  run  away,  and 
leave  the  work  undone.**  Another  party, 
fresh  from  the  slaughter,  and  their  battle- 
axes  dyed  in  blood,  declared  their  con- 
viction, **  that  no  number  of  Heathen 
could  do  what  these  few  Christian  men 
had  done.**  We  have  been  visited  by 
Ratu  Ilaija  Varane,  and  other  Vewa 
/riends,    who    say,  "  You  are  the  fint 


vbo  have  soriMMed  the  templet  built  bj 
our  Cbieft  far  the  devil :  you  have  put 
aU  their  worha  under  your  feet." 

The  chapel  ia  a  proof  of  the  growing 
indwtry  of  the  people.  The  Afiuion- 
bouM  Is  a  large  and  very  suhstaniial 
buildiug,  oa  an  European  plao,  iu  tim- 
ben  and  walla  of  green-heart;  and  to* 
ward*  its  erection  the  Christian  natives 
did  a  great  deaL  They  have,  also,  built 
fe  good  house  for  the  native  Teacher, 
and  twelve  improved  houses  for  them- 
selves. The  whole  of  the  above  has  been 
done  within  two  years.  The  Rev. 
David  Uaslewood  opened  the  chapel  on 
the  34tb  of  ApriL     We  had  a  Urge  con- 
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gregatioo,  among  which  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Heathen.  AU  putiea 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  day ;  and  to  many 
it  was  one  of  much  spiritual  good. 

The  Bua  Circuit  has  been  formed 
nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  we 
have  entered  six  new  preaching-places, 
and  built  three  chapels.  Nearly  two 
hundred  Heathen  have  fmbr^ed  Chris- 
tianity, and  thiee  hundred  persons  have 
become  members  of  the  vtaible  church  of 
Christ  by  baptiom.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  still  better  days,  and  praying 
that  God  will  abundantly  blevs  His 
word,  that  the  yet  heathen  tribes  may 
learn  to  bless  His  name. 


A  SBCuND  letter  from  Mr.  Williams  mentions  some  further  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  chapel  at  Televa,  and  shows  that  while  we 
cordially  rejoice  in  the  pleasing  instances  of  surprising  success  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We 
sympathise  with  our  Feejeean  Missionaries  in  their  joyous  and  grate- 
ful feelings ;  but  we  are  still  called  to  a  corresponding  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  sorrows  and  perplexities,  and  should  earnestly  pray  that 
they  may  have  grace  from  God  to  prosecute  with  cheerful  patience 
their  arduous  and  trying  labours. 

Extract  o/ another  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thomat  JViliianu,  dated  Televa, 

Vanua^levUf  Fe^ee,  May  29th,  1850. 


Jjr  obedience  to  the  calls  of  duty  and 
inclination,  I  prepare  to  give  you  some 
sceount  of  what  is  doing  in  this  comer 
of  the  world.  Surrounded  as  I  am  by 
those  appalling  forms  of  human  cruelty 
tad  wickedness,  which  have  attained  a 
giant  grow  th  in  Feejee, — and  every  de- 
velopment of  which  is  a  new  and  indis* 
pQtiJile  proof  how  greatly  Feejeeans 
need  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the 
Gospel, — I  am  not  without  my  doubts, 
whether  naoat  of  the  adult  part  of  the 
heathen  population  around  me  will  not 
die  without  experiencing  the  blessings 
they  so  greatly  need.  They  hear  of 
then^  see  others  in  possession  of  them, 
but  care  not  themaelrcs  to  secure  them. 
Jo  past  years  their  ignorance  of  the 
paths  of  peace  and  truth  excited  peculiar 
pity,  because  no  man  cared  for  their 
loals;  but  now  they  are  cared  for,  and 
ioufht  after,  and  in  too  many  instances 
sre  blameworthy,  because  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  admonition,  and  seek  death 
in  the  error  of  their  way.  Besides  giv- 
ing them  the  Oospel,  the  Almighty  has 
done  much  for  them,  which  ought  to 
make  them  own,  ''  The  Lord  He  is 
6od;*^  but  they  prefer  the  worship  of 
''gods  many."  They  franoe  frivolous 
excuses  for  not  attending  the  Goapel- 
fent;  they  lightly  esteem  the  offers  of 


mercy;  and  in  the  caae  of  some,  who 
have  been  often  and  affectionately  warned, 
there  is  Something  like  malevolence,  a 
"  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us.*'  My  mind  is  painfully  op- 
pressed when  I  think  of  these  characters ; 
the  feeling  will  not  yield  to  ordinary  re- 
sistance, and  at  times  pushes  me  to  the 
brink  of  despair,  so  far  as  concerns  many 
of  them. 

I  am  oAen  surprised  to  see,  in  close 
connexion  with  this  fighting  against 
Ood,  a  strong  desire  for  god^  that  are 
not.  An  English  word,  which  was  put 
into  use  by  the  Missionaries  at  Tongay 
found  its  way  some  years  ago  into  a 
village  a  few  miles  north-east  of  this. 
With  it  the  villagers  received  a  notion, 
that  it  was  the  name  of  a  Tonga  god; 
and,  being  agreed  to  give  it  a  place 
in  their  pantheon,  built  it  a  temple, 
found  it  a  Priest,  and  became  its  wor- 
shippers ! 

In  another  village,  some  two  months 
ago,  a  youth,  *'  full  of  ambition  of  ihe 
baser  sort,"  proft;ssed  to  be  "entered" 
by  a  god,  which  profession  be  supported 
by  priestly  shakings ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  believed  him,  not- 
withstanding his  confession,  "  that  it 
was  a  god  that  had  been  turned  adrift 
from  Boa;.e  of  the  windward  islands,  in 
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consequence  of  iU  votaries  having  begun 
to  worship  the  true  God.*'  Such,  on 
this  side  of  the  subject,  is  the  credulity 
of  a  people  who  are  very  sceptical  on 
everything  that  relates  to  Him  who  is 
"  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

Among  those  who  do  seem  to  believe 
our  report,  there  in  too  often  an  inclina- 
tion to  procrastinate.  A  very  fatal  in- 
stance  of  this  kind  transpired  a  short 
time  ago,  at  a  hamlet  in  this  Circuit. 
The  truth  of  what  we  teach  was  admit- 
ted, and  ihe  people  persuaded  to  become 
Christians,  but  waited  to  profess  them- 
selves such  until  their  yams  were  dug: 
before,  however,  that  time  arrived,  they 
were  surprised  by  their  neighbours,  and 
slnin.  A  woman  and  her  child,  who 
escaped,  fled  to  the  Christim  Chief  of 
Dama,  under  whose  protection  they  are 
at  this  time.  Many  others  there  are  at 
this  moment  who  are  waiting  until  some 
work  is  done,  or  some  obstacle  removed, 
that  their  loiuing  may  be  easier ;  and 
well  it  will  be  if  they  do  not  delay  until 
it  is  too  late. 

Having  listened  to  some  of  the  causes 
of  my  sorrows,  you  have  a  tight  to  know 
what  yields  me  joy.  And,  first,  I  name 
the  fact  of  our  Mission  having  enjoyed 
peace  the  past  year.  No  hostility  worth 
recording  has  taken  place.  Some  of  our 
enemies  have  become  friendly,  and  have 
assisted  the  Christians  in  some  of  their 
temporal  concerns  :  a  better  understand- 
ing exists  between  parties,  from  which, 
I  sometimes  hope,  abiding  good  will 
result. 

Although  I  cannot  record  great  pros- 
perity, yet,  thank  God,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  this  Circuit. 
Rarely  a  Sabbath  passes  on  which  some 
one  or  more  Heathen  do  not  declare 
themselves  on  the  Lord*s  side.  Three 
Sundays  past,  thirteen  Heathen  did  so 
at  three  several  preaching-places.  On 
the  Sunday  following  forty-three  persons 
were  admitted  into  the  visible  church  by 
baptism,  in  the  new  chapel  at  Televa. 
The  conduct  of  these,  during  the  term 
of  their  probation,  confirmed  the  evi- 
dence previously  given  of  their  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  being  sin- 
cere;  and  on  their  examination  they 
witnessed  a  good  confession  before  many 
witnesses.  The  above  remarks  apply, 
also,  to  forty  persons  at  Dama,  thirty- 
four  at  Tavulomo,  and  two  at  Naiwai- 
wai,  who  have  been  baptised  during  the 
past  quarter. 

The  taking  up  of  Na  Watha  as  a 
preaching- place    is    an    rquivalent    for 
Thumbue,  which  is  dropped. 
The  building  and  setting  apart  of  two 


new  chapels  and  a  temporary  building 
for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  is  reflected  on  with  pleasure,  and 
recorded  with  gratitude. 

At  the  opening  of  Tavulomo  chapel, 
a  few  months  back,  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  Christians,  and  many  Hea- 
thens sat  outride,  yet  so  that  they  could 
hear.  About  halt'  the  service  was  over, 
when  the  unwelcome  bakolo  shout  fell 
upon  our  ears ;  and  a  party  of  savages 
carrying  one  cooked  and  two  uncooked 
bodies  passing  soon  after,  nearly  all  my 
outside  congregation  followed  them ;  it 
being  more  congenial  for  them  so  to  do, 
than  to  listen  longer  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  However,  a  great  change  has 
been  efl^ected  already  on  many  of  the 
villagers ;  and,  bad  as  are  the  rest,  they 
are  not  beyond  hope. 

The    second    chapel    is    the    one  in 
Televa,  and  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who 
have  seen  it,  to  be  very  superior  to  any 
thing  yet  built  in  Feejee.     The  Rev.  D. 
Hazlewood  opened  it  in  April  last.     We 
had   a  good   day.      Many  blessed   the 
Lord  that  they  were  allowed  to  see  what 
they  did  on  that  day.     The  Lord  was 
with  us  for  good.     It  was  a  heart- glad- 
dening sight    to    see   several    hundred 
neatly- dressed      Christians — scores      of 
whom,  a  year  ago,  were  besotted  Hea- 
thens— chanting  with   heart    and   voice 
portions  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple. 
Many  of  them  had  been  up  most  of  the 
night  preparing  food  for  their  visiteis; 
yet  their  attention  to  a  rather  protracted 
service  was  very  gratifying.     Here  and 
there  in  the  congregation  was  seen  the 
bushy  head  of  a  Heathen  ;  many  of  the 
congregation,  both   lotu  and    Heathen, 
were  outside,  because  the  chapel  could 
not  contain  them.     Some  of  the  Hea- 
then, who  wished  to  show  their  good 
feeling  to  us  by  being  at  the  first  ser- 
vice, yet  fearing  they  should  be  looked 
upon  by  other  Heathens  as  Christians, 
applied  black  powder  (with  which  they 
cover  themselves  for  war  or  the  dance) 
to  their  persons  in  such  abundance,  as 
to  preclude   the  possibility  of  any  one 
making  such  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Haslewood  was  detained  with  us 
a  fortnight  from  a  severe  attack  of  acute 
dysentery,  ftom  which,  after  much  suf- 
fering, he  was  mercifully  restored.  My 
family  did  not  quite  escape  this  conta- 
gious disease.  We  all  had  a  slight 
touch  of  it,  and  it  hung  about  the  chil- 
dren several  weeks :  they  are  now  about 
free  from  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  who  have  just 
come    amongst    us,    acoompaoied    Mr. 
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Hulewood ;  so  that,  for  a  fortnight,  our 
soUtBTf  borne  was  full  of  company.  To 
US  their  Tisit  was  a  treat ;  and  we  strove 


to  encourage  each  other  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  build  each  other  up  in 
our  most  holj  faith. 


MISSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mb.  Shaw's  cornmuDications  are  always  interesting,  and  convej 
yaluable  and  instructive  intelligence.  This  is  the  case  with  one  lately 
received  from  him,  in  which  he  very  lucidly  records  the  results  of  his 
observations  during  a  recent  tour  through  our  Colonial  Mission  sta- 
tions in  Albany.  We  give  a  portion  of  it  in  this  Number,  and  shall 
publish  the  remainder  next  month.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  while 
the  work  and  cause  of  Christ  have  been  so  signally  advanced  in  Kaf- 
fraria,  and  other  '*  regions  beyond,"  the  stations  fvithin  the  British 
boundaries  have  attained  to  so  large  a  degree  of  established  and 
abiding  prosperity,  and  that  those  who  have  helped  to  ^'  water  others," 
continue  to  be  ^'  watered  "  and  prospered  themselves. 

Extract  qfa  Letter  f ram  the  Rev,  William  ShaiOj  dated  Graham's' Town. 

September  lOth,  18d0. 


Having  recently  returned  home  from 
a  visitation  of  several  of  our  Circuits 
within  the  Colony,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  I  can  obuin,  from 
the  pressure  of  daily  duties,  to  give  you 
a  condensed  statement  of  my  views  and 
impressions  relative  to  the  state  and 
progress  of  these  Missions. 

1  left  home  in  a  very  enfeebled  state 
of  health,  just  as  I  was  recovering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  illness  ;  and  as  I  tra- 
velled in  my  waggon  with  oxen,  Mrs. 
Shaw  accompanied  me.  I  thank  Ood 
we  were  favoured  with  a  safe  and  pros- 
perous journey.  The  ox-WRggon  is  the 
cheapest,  but  the  roost  tediout,  mode  of 
travelling  in  this  country ;  and  as  the 
whole  country  was  suffering  from  severe 
drought,  it  was  as  much  as  the  poor  ani- 
mals could  do  to  bring  us  home  again, 
there  being  scarcely  any  grass  for  them 
on  the  greater  part  of  our  route. 

The  first  Circuit  we  visited  was  Salem 
and  Farmerjield,  I  visited  Salem  at 
this  time  in  conformity  with  a  promise 
made  to  the  people,  that  I  would  attend 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that 
settlement.  This  is  always  observed  on 
the  18th  of  July.  The  anniversary  wss 
made,  more  than  usually  interesting  on 
this  occasion,  by  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  larger  and  handsomer  church 
than  that  which  has  been  used  by  our 
congregation  for  many  years  past.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  our  old  and 
tied  friend,  W.  H.  Matthews,  £sq., 
J. P.,  one  of  the  original  inhabitante  of 
Salem,  and  who  has  continued .  to  reside 
there  since  the  foundation  of  the  settle- 


ment thirty  years  ago.  It  was  very  gra- 
tifying to  me  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
Trustees,  to  present  to  him  a  supetbly- 
bouod  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  with 
a  suitable  inscription,  in  token  of  the 
high  respect  entertained  for  him  by  the 
people  of  that  settlement  generally,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  event  of  the 
day.  In  my  public  address  I  was  natu- 
rally called  upon  to  review  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  settlement, — civil,  political, 
and  religious, — wince  the  first  day  when 
I  as  their  Minister,  and  they  as  the  set- 
tlers, arrived  to  found  that  village  and 
setdement,  in  July,  1820.  Many  cha- 
racteristic speeches  and  addresses  were 
delivered.  While  all  talked  of  goodness 
and  mercy  to  themselves  and  their  fsmi- 
lies,  all  were  especially  led  to  recognise 
the  wonderful  religious  results  which 
had  ariBen  from  this  apparently  insigni- 
ficant enterprise.  For  from  hence^  it 
was  again  and  again  said,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  had  gone  forth  among  all  the 
British  settlements,  and  far,  very  far, 
along  the  coast,  and  into  the  interior,  of 
Africa,  amongst  the  darkest  nations  and 
most  ignorant  Heathens  of  the  country ; 
so  that  "  the  people  who  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  regions  of  the  shadow  of 
death  "  now  "  saw  a  great  light.**  No 
doubt,  however,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepburn, 
the  present  Pastor,  will  have  furnished 
you  with  ample  details  of  this  interesting 
anniversary.  The  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations of  the  people  towards  the  coet  of 
their  new  church  amount  to  about  £800. 
And  to  me  it  was  gratifying  that  the 
claims  of  the  Wesley  an  Missionary  So- 
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riet  J  on  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the 
people  of  Salem  and  Albany,  were  so 
distinctly  acknowledged  by  many  of  the 
speakers. 

Vou  are  aware  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement, the  Government  has  paid  an 
annual  allowance  towards  the  support  of 
the  Minister  at  Salem.  By  the  further 
contributions  of  the  people,  all  the  other 
expenseit,  including  that  of  the  iVlinis- 
ter*8  residence,  &c.,  are  paid ;  to  that 
this  settlement  is  no  cost  to  the  Society, 
while  the  people  contribute  annually 
from  £80  to  £100  in  aid  of  the  general 
funds  of  our  Missionary  Society.  This 
you  will  admit  to  be  very  liberal  for  a 
settlement  which,  including  all  connected 
with  the  Circuit,  does  not  now  exceed 
one  hundred  Engliah  families.  And  I 
may  add,  that  it  is  a  striking  instance  in 
proof  that  the  receipt  of  some  pecuniary 
grant  from  the  Government  as  a  supple- 
mentarp  aid,  need  never  lessen  the  vo- 
luntary and  spontaneous  contributions 
of  our  people.  If  that  were  a  topic  on 
which  it  were  needful  or  expedient  for 
me  to  enlarge  in  this  place,  I  could 
easily  show,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
annual  grant  from  Government  has,  on 
the  contrary,  acted  as  a  «timulu8.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  without  it,  the  people, 
who  are  not  rich,  but  only  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  would  never  have 
raised  so  much ;  since,  without  supple- 
mentary aid,  they  could  not  have  sup- 
ported a  Minister  and  those  religious 
institutions  which  form  the  channels 
through  which  the  streams  of  their  pious 
liberaliiies  flow.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
that,  having  said  so  much  on  this  topic, 
to  which  I  have  never  before  adverted  in 
my  letters  to  you,  I  should  add  that, 
although  the  Government  aid  to  the 
Salem  Minister  has  been  received  for 
thirty  years,  yet  in  no  instance  has  the 
local  Government  presumed,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  to  interfere  with  the  spi- 
ritual functions  of  the  Minister,  or  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  church. 

While  at  Salem,  where  I  remained 
seTeral  days,  (including  the  Sabbath,)  I 
Tisited  Farmerfield,  distant  four  or  five 
mllea.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the 
charge  of  the  Salem  Minister.  You  are 
aware  of  the  history  of  this  place.  It 
has  now  been  established  about  eleven 
years,  on  lands  which  I  purchased  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  are  now  vested 
in  the  officers  of  our  Missionary  Society 
as  perpetual  Trustees.  The  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  are  native  Africans  of 
various  tribes  and  races.  The  original 
buildings  on  the  place  when  purchased 
serve,  after  some  alterations,  as  the  resi- 


dence of  the  Catechist  aod  Teacher; 
and  we  have  erected  a  substantial  cha- 
pel, capable  of  accommodating  about 
four  or  five  hundred  hearers.  We  have 
also  a  suitable  school-room,  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  Both 
the  chapel  and  the  school  are  well  at- 
tended. The  greater  part  of  the  adults 
are  accredited  members  of  Society.  All 
the  practices  of  Heathenism  are  entirely 
banished  from  the  place:  it  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  truly  Christian  village. 
The  comfortable  cottages  of  the  people, 
and  their  extensive  cultivated  gionnds, 
with  their  large  herds  of  cattle,  their 
waggons,  Jtc.,  fully  attest  their  general 
industry,  which  is  indeed  surprising, 
considering  the  classes  of  the  community 
to  which  they  belong. 

I  met  the  whole  of  the  people  in  the 
chapel,  and  delivered  an  addteaa  to 
them,  especially  urging  upon  the  young 
people  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language,  which  begins  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  them  with  reference  both 
to  their  social  and  religious  interests. 
I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that,  since 
my  return  home,  I  have  learned  that  the 
Bishop  of  Cape- Town,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Graham*s-Town,  vbited 
Farmerfield  and  Salem,  soon  after  I  was 
at  these  places.  The  Archdeacon  called 
upon  me  shortly  after  my  return  homCy 
and  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  pleasure  and  gratification  which  boA 
the  Bishop  and  himself  had  derived 
from  their  visit.  He  especially  adverted 
to  the  evidently  decent  and  dvilised 
habits  acquired  by  the  people,  their 
being  so  well  clothed,  and  manifest  reli- 
gious feeling.  The  manner  in  which 
they  sang  some  hymns  in  the  chapel 
was  particularly  referred  to.  I  am  glad 
to  say,  that  Bishop  Gray  complied  with 
Mr.  Hepbum*s  request,  and  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  address  to  the  people, 
which  was  successively  interpreted  by 
two  of  the  native  Teachers  into  the 
Bechuana  and  Kafiir  languages.  The 
particulars  of  the  Bishop^s  visit  to  Salem 
and  Farmerfield  will,  however,  be  most 
likely  communicated  to  yon  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  at  whose  house  he  stayed 
while  at  the  former  place. 

Besides  Salem  and  Farmerfield,  there 
are  several  other  small  congregattoos 
under  the  care  of  the  Salem  Minister; 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  afford  it,  a 
second  Missionary  should  be  appointed 
to  this  Circuit,  when  the  work  both 
amongst  the  natives  and  the  English 
settlers  might  be  greatly  extended,  while 
the  means  of  support  would  be  gradoally 
increased ;  but  I  know  that  at  present  li 
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is  nideH  to  enlarge  on  this  lubject,  u 
ear  pment  grant  will  not  admit  of  an 
additional  Miuionary  on  thig  ground. 

At  Salem  we  have  an  academy,  or 
boarding-»cfaool.  It  is  at  present  con- 
dneted  and  managed  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Shaw, 
who,  alihoagh  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
ministry  from  the  state  of  his  health,  is, 
however,  likely  in  this  dimate,  with  dae 
can  don,  to  be  able  to  conduct  thb  insti« 
tation  in  a  respectable  pad  efficient  man- 
ner. It  is  of  great  importance,  affording 
a  suitable  place  to  which  the  Alission- 
ariet  can  send  their  children  for  educa- 
tion, while  they  are  prosecuting  their 
arduous  labonrt  on  the  remote  stations  of 
the  interior.  The  buildinga  connected 
with  the  institution  are  very  substantial 
and  commodious ;  but  having  been  erect- 
ed at  various  times,  without  much  regard 
to  plan,  they  are  not  particularly  hand- 
some :  however,  they  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  many  years  to  come.  In  the 
poidiaBO  of  the  property,  the  requisite 
fuRiitare,  &c.,  the  Missionaries  of  this 
District  bave  taken  upon  themselves  a 
heavy  rcsponaibUity ;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  alternative,  unless  their  children 
were  to  be  entirely  neglected.  With  the 
view  of  making  it  a  self-supporting  in- 
•titntiony  it  is  not  confined  to  the  chil- 
dten  of  the  Missionaries ;  but  many  of 
enr  people,  and  others,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  obtain  the  sound  reUgioos  educa- 
tion which  is  there  provided.  We  shall 
not,  however,  be  able  to  keep  up  this 
institution  without  some  assistance ;  and, 
as  you  have  helped  some  other  Missions 
in  tfaia  department,  where  the  circum- 
staneea  are  similar,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  expectation  of  the  Missionaries,  that 
you  will  render  them  such  moderate 
assistance  as  the  case  requires,  is  at  all 
unreasonable.  All  other  denominations, 
but  especially  the  Episcopalians,  are 
making  very  strenuous  efforts  in  this 
matter,  being  aided  by  their  several 
churdies,  &c. ;  and  it  will  not  be  wise 
in  us  to  be  inattentive  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  oui  Ministers,  and 
the  respectable  families  of  our  people,  if 
it  is  possible  for  oa  to  supply  what  the 
ca»e  requires. 

Taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends  at 
Salem,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to 
the  Port'Eiizaheth  and  Uiienhage  Cir- 
ettii.  Having  arrived  safely  at  Port- 
i^ixabetb,  we  were  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
and  MrSb  Wilaon,  and  many  other  kind 
friends,  all  of  whom  manifest  great  inter- 
est in  Uie  welfare  of  our  Mission.  I  am 
delighted  and  encouraged  with  the  very 
mnarkable  progress  onr  affairs  have 
made  at  Port-Blisibetli  tiiiec  thei^poim- 


ment  of  Mr.  WiUon  in  the  commenee. 
ment  of  the  year  1849.  The  congrega- 
tion has  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  till 
the  chapel  is  now  weU  filled,  all  the 
pews  being  let.  Since  I  was  at  this 
place  laat  year,  the  friends  have  at  a 
considerable  cost  put  up  a  new  ceiling  to 
the  chapel,  and  in  other  rexpects  im- 
proved it.  They  have  introduced  an 
organ-seraphine,  and  established  a  suit- 
able choir,  thereby  causing  that  branch 
of  public  worship  to  be  conducted  with 
greater  propriety  and  effrct.  Aided  by 
two  or  three  excellent  Local  Preachers 
who  have  recently  arrived,  the  work  has 
been  extended ;  and  much  more  would 
be  done  in  that  respect,  if  the  country 
around  Port-Elisabeth  were  not  entirely 
destitute  of  villages,  or  places  where  it  is 
practicable  to  ettablifth  country  congre- 
gations. However,  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Wikon  and  these  xealous 
Local  Preachers  will  watch  every  open- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  work,  whe- 
ther in  the  town  or  country.  Before  I 
left,  Mr.  Wilson  took  me  to  see  a  plaee 
in  the  outskirts  of  tlie  town,  where 
preaching  has  been  commenced,  and 
where  a  friend  is  now  engaged  in  fitting 
up  a  building  to  be  occupied  as  a  chapel 
without  cost  to  the  Society.  On  Sunday, 
July  28th,  I  preached  two  sermons  in 
the  chapel  in  aid  of  the  trust-funds, 
and  conducted  a  lovefeast  in  the  after- 
noon. The  congregations  filled  the 
chapel,  and  the  collections  were  liberaL 
The  lovefeast  waa  a  profitable  occasion ; 
and,  although  the  number  of  members  is 
as  yet  comparatively  small,  the  tone  of 
their  religious  feeling  and  sentiment 
appeared  to  me  so  sound  and  scriptural, 
that  I  feel  assured  they  will  spread  the 
leaven  of  a  soul,  saving  influence  around 
them,  and  this  little  Society  will  "go 
from  strength  to  strength." 

A  tea-meeting  was  held  oti  the  Mon- 
day evening  in  aid  of  the  trust-funds. 
Liberal  things  were  proposed  by  some  of 
the  friends,  and  liberally  responded  to 
by  the  people,  with  the  view  of  paying 
off  speedily  <£100  of  the  chapel-debt. 
But  at  a  subsequent  meeting  which  I 
held  with  the  Trustees,  it  was  agreed  to 
propose  a  plan  to  the  people,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  debt  (about 
X400)  should  be  entirely  paid  off,  so  as 
to  leave  the  whole  of  the  chapel-income, 
after  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
lighting,  &c.,  to  be  applicable  towards 
the  support  of  the  Minister,  and  thua 
relieve  the  Missionary  Society's  funds 
to  that  extent  Before  I  left  the  town, 
I  understood  the  friends  were  enter- 
ing into  the  plan  with  lesJ;  and  by 
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a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son, I  learn  that  this  verj  important 
measure  will  be  completed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  I  had  contemplated ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  hope  to  commence  the 
new  year  without  any  debt  on  the 
chapel. 

Having  taken  leave  of  our  friends  at 
Port-Elizabeth,  we  reached  Uitenhage 
on  Friday,  August  2d,  and  were  most 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HalL 
In  the  evening,  I  attended  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Branch  Bible  Society, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  this  period  to 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent. The  Meeting  was  numerously 
attended ;  and  I  was  glad  to  plead  the 
cause  of  that  noble  institution  before  a 
highly  respectable  and  intelligent  assem- 
bly. Several  good  addresses  were  de- 
livered on  the  occasion.  It  was  pleasing 
to  notice  the  seal  and  catholic  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  Rev.  A.  Smith,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in 
this  town  and  district,  and  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  several  other  gentlemen 
co-operate  with  him  in  this  good  work. 
On  Sunday,  August  4th,  I  also  preached 
twice  in  our  chapel  in  Uitenhage  for  the 
trust-funds.  The  attendance  was  good, 
and  the  collections  equal  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  friends.  I  visited  the  Sun- 
day-school in  the  afternoon,  which  seems 
to  be  an  interesting  institution,  and 
attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
English  children  resident  in  the  town. 
On  Monday  evening,  a  public  tea- 
meeting  was  held  here  also  in  aid  of  the 
trust-funds,  and  to  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  and  addressing 
the  friends.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  :  there  was  an  excellent  feeling. 
The  Ministers  spoke  well ;  and  those  of 


the  friends  who  addressed  the  meeting 
talked  practically,  and  to  the  point.  Tbe 
result  is  likely  to  be  the  paying  off, 
within  a  year,  of  about  £80  of  the  debt 
remaining  on  the  chapel  and  Minister's 
house.  And  as  soon  as  the  debt  can  be 
a  little  further  reduced,  the  rent  hitherto 
paid  by  the  Society  for  tbe  Preacher's 
house  will  cease.  Hence  I  trust  that, 
partly  from  increated  income^  and  partly 
from  reduced  clainUf  the  Fort- Elizabeth 
and  Uitenhage  Circuit  will  ere  long 
become  much  less  burdensome  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  than  heretofore.  I 
am  happy  to  report,  that  throughout  tbe 
Circuit  there  is  the  best  feeling  existing 
on  this  point ;  and  the  friends  show  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  aim  at  making  their 
Circuit  self-supporting,  and .  to  secure 
their  object  at  as  early  a  period  aa 
possible. 

Port-Elisabeth  is  rapidly  rising  in  tiie 
and  importance.  It  is  the  principal  sea- 
port of  the  eastern  province.  Uitenhage 
is  a  very  beautiful  rural  town,  and  pos- 
sesses great  advantages  in  wood  and 
water,  not  often  met  with  in  the  towns  of 
this  part  of  the  Colony.  It  has  been 
sometimes  proposed  to  make  it  the  scat 
of  Oovemment.  You  will  therefore  per- 
ceive that  this  is  a  very  important  Cir- 
cuit, although  the  numerical  retoma 
would  hardly  impress  yon  with  that  idea. 
The  Mission  has  had  to  contend  with 
much  opposition,  open  and  secret ;  and 
various  local  difficulties  have  at  times 
arisen ;  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
assure  you  that  great  good  has  been 
already  accomplished,  and  there  is  much 
promise  that  this  Circuit  will  at  no  dis- 
tant date  assume  an  importance  to  which 
some  have,  under  discouragement,  been 
led  to  think  it  could  never  urive. 


(To  be  concluded,) 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

JAMAICA. 

For  seyeral  weeks  past,  we,  in  common  with  many  of  our  friends, 
deeply  interested  in  our  important  Jamaica  Missions,  hare  been  made 
exceedingly  anxious,  by  the  accounts  wbich  have  appeared  in  the 
public  journals,  respecting  the  awful  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  cholera 
in  that  island.  By  some  unfortunate  interruption  of  the  usukl  postal 
communications,  we  were  long  deprived  of  all  authentic  and  satisfac- 
tory intelligence  from  our  own  correspondents ;  and  even  now  our 
information  is  partial  and  incomplete.  We  insert,  entire,  the  only  three 
letters  which  have  yet  reached  us.  Our  uneasiness  is  in  some  degree 
relieved  by  the  statement  that,  up  to  the  date  of  those  letters,  none  of 
the  esteemed  and  valuable  brethren  on  our^  Missionary  list  had  fidlen 
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by  the  Tisitation  of  this  terrible  epidemic  ;  though  our  Societies  hare 
lost  some  yery  excellent  members  and  Class-Leaders.  In  the  places 
Tvhere  the  disease  first  appeared,  it  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
abated ;  but  our  fear  is,  that  it  may  have  since  extended  its  deadly 
operations  to  other  parts  of  that  large  island.  By  the  next  mail  we 
hope  to  receive  fuller  and  better  tidings.  We  earnestly  call  upon  our 
Ministers  in  their  congreprations,  and  upon  our  friends  in  their  meet- 
ings for  prayer,  devoutly  and  fervently  to  remember  before  God  this 
most  distressing  case,  and  to  entreat  that  He  will  in  mercy  arrest  the 
progress  of  this  plague, — that  He  will  comfort  and  succour  those 
already  suffering  under  bereavements, — and  that  He  will  preserve  the 
health  and  lives  of  our  beloved  Missionaries  and  their  flocks,  and 
sanctify  this  chastisement  to  the  revival  and  spread  of  vital  godliness, 
and  to  the  ultimate  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

Letter  from  the  Rev,  David  Kerr,  dated  Falmouth^  December  9/A,  1850. 

SPREAD   OF  CHOLERA. — ILLNESS   AND   DEATH   OF  THE 
KEY.    EDWARD  S.   THOMPSON. 


You  have  doubtlens  heard,  long  ere 
this,  that  that  awful  scourge  of  the 
human  family,  cholera,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  colony  about  eight  weeks 
ago,  and  has  already  swept  away  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabttanlii.  In  Kings- 
ton, Port- Royal,  and  Spanish- Town,  its 
ravages  have  been  dreadful,  and  also  at 
St.  Ann*s  Bay.  It  began  here  four 
weeks  past  on  Ssturday,  in  a  yard  about 
a  8tone*s  throw  from  our  dwelling ;  and 
this  quarter  of  the  town  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  as  yet.  The  sick 
and  the  dead  are  being  carried  past  the 
windows  by  night  and  by  day.  But  I 
need  not  describe  what  to  yourselves  has 
been  so  awfully  and  painfully  familiar, 
in  England,  more  than  once. 

Through  mercy,  we  are  still,  as  a 
family,  alive.  May  we  ever  be  prepared 
for  all  His  will  who  is  '*  righteous  in  all 
His  ways/*  as  well  as  "holy  in  all  His 
works  !^'  Mrs.  Kerr,  who  has  suffered 
for  many  years  from  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tory disease,  has  had  a  more  than  usually 
severe  attack  this  sesson.  Hitherto  the 
disease  has  yielded  more  readily  to  medi- 
cal treatment ;  but  in  this  Instance  it  lias 
been  more  obstinate,  and  on  Sabbath 
week  we  had  to  call  in  the  Doctor  three 
time*.  Indeed,  that  Sabbath  was  a  day 
of  great  affliction  from  beginning  to  end. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  learnt  that  one 
of  out  oldest  Leaders  had  died  in  the 
night.  She  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers in  the  Falmoath  Society,  and  in  her 
sphere  had  been  a  useful  Leader.  She 
had  been  in  the  service  of  several  of  the 
brethren  who  have  been  stationed  here, 
and  had  been  a  witness  of,  and  a  sharer 
io,  their  persecutions.  More  than  twelve 
months  ago  she  became  houseless,  when 


Mrs.  Kerr  gave  her  a  room  in  the  pre- 
mises occupied  by  ourselves.  On  Satur- 
day, the  30th  ultimo,  she  was  seiied 
with  cholera,  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  Assuredly  death 
has  been  gain  to  old  BeUy  Williama. 
A  child  of  one  of  the  servants  waa  also 
taken  ill  with  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms, but  preserved.  Mrs.  Kerr's  severe 
affliction,  in  connexion  with  these  exer- 
cises, kept  my  own  mind  in  a  state  of 
great  anxiety  throughout  the  day ;  and 
yet  as  little  of  that  anxiety  as  possible 
must  appear  in  the  public  ministrations 
of  the  sanctuary.  Whatever  the  state  of 
one*s  own  mind  may  be,  the  Minister 
must  ssy,  **  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,  faith  your  Ood.** 

But  the  burden  of  my  narrative  has 
yet  to  be  told.  I  heard  on  the  Fiiday 
that  Mr.  Thompson  was  sick ;  but  as  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Edmondson  was  with 
him,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
leave  home.  On  Saturday  I  heard 
again,  but  bad  no  idea  of  any  serious 
result ;  and  as  Mr.  Thompson  had  been 
frequently  ailing  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  I  expected,  and  hoped,  that  this 
attack  would  pass  off  as  others  had  done, 
under  the  influence  of  medical  skill. 
But  on  Sabbath  evening,  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  vestry  to  go  into  the  pulpit,  an 
express  arrived,  informing  me  that  Mr. 
Tlioropson  was  very  low  ;  and  request- 
ing me  to  procure  some  articles  which 
the  Doctors  had  ordered.  This  attended 
to,  I  proceeded  with  the  service,  purpos- 
ing to  go  up  as  early  as  passible  next 
morning,  to  see,  and  comfort,  our  afflicted 
brother,  and  his  more  than  sfflicted  wife. 
But,  ah  I  my  purpose  was  vain.  When 
I  got  to  the  end  of  the  sermon,  and  while 
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giving  out  the  hymn,  •  slip  of  paper  was 
handed  up  to  me.  It  contained  few 
wordH,  but  they  were  of  awful  import. 
<'  I  fear  you  have  delayed  too  long  in 
co:iiing  up  to  see  dear  Mr.  Thompson. 
He  is  dead.  Do  come  up  to-night,  if 
pOBttible.**  Undtr  all  circumstances  this 
was  impracticable,  and  would  have  been 
imprudent.  Mrs.  Kt^rr  so  ill,  the  cho- 
lera raging  all  around  us,  the  horse  out 
at  pasture  a  distance  of  four  miles  ;  and, 
besides,  four  miles  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey  are  over  a  road  in  the  centre 
of  a  morass,  the  effluvia  and  damps 
from  which,  after  night-fall,  arc  very 
injurious  in  any  case,  much  more  so  to  a 
person  heated  and  drenched  as  I  was 
after  the  Sabbath- evening  service.  By 
three  o*cIock  on  Monday  morning,  and 
after  a  sleepless  night,  I  was  astir,  and 
hastened  with  all  speed  to  console,  as 
much  as  possible,  our  dear  afflicted  sis- 
ter, and  to  make  arrangemenu  for  the 
funeral.  I  found  Mrs.  Thompson  bear- 
ing her  severe  affliction  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation,  very  gra- 
ciously supported.  Nature  felt,  but 
grace  triumphed.  All  that  remained  of 
our  dear  brother,  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
in  a  neat,  clean  under- dress,  awaiting 
the  shroud,  which  was  being  prepared 
by  a  few  weeping  female  iriends  in  the 
hall.  This  is  one  of  the  many  Mission- 
aries* shrouds  that  have  been  bedewed 
with  the  tears  of  their  affectionate  people 
in  foreign  lands^ — ^far  from  kindred, 
fiiends,  and  home.  What  a  preciout 
tribute  of  affection,  '<  than  cloth  of  gold 
more  precious  far  !  **  The  Circuit-Stew, 
ard  had  given  direction  for  the  coffin, 
and  the  grave  was  also  being  prepared ; 
it  appearing  necessary  that  the  interment 
ahoald  take  place  as  early  as  possible, 
the  countenance  having  already  given 
indication  of  speedy  decay.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curtis  arrived  just  as  we  were 
about  to  move  the  body ;  and  as  the 
grave  was  within  sight  of  the  windows, 
and  the  chapel  at  some  distance  beyond, 
we  reversed  the  order  of  the  service; 
and,  having  committed  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  our  dear  brother  to  its  resting- 
place,  **  not  to  awake,  or  be  raised  out  of 
its  sleep,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more," 
the  sorrowing  company  retired  to  the 
chapel,  where  Mr.  Curtis  delivered  an 
appropriate  addre»s.  By  this  arrange- 
ment we  spared  the  feelings  of  the 
afflicted  widow  the  pain  of  a  second 
exhibition  of  the  coffin,  and  secured  an 
earlier  interment.  Owing  to  the  domes- 
tic affliction  already  referred  to,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  immediately  after  the 
Inneralt      This  I  could  do  with    less 


anxiety,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  were  to 
remain  with  Mr:i.  Thompson.  But  the 
scene  in  tlie  chapel,  as  I  passed,  baffles 
all  description.  The  people  had  behaved 
with  great  decorum  in  repressing  their 
feelings  hitherto,  in  obedience  to  a  re- 
quevt  of  mine,  on  Mrs.  Thompson *s 
account.  But  now,  and  while  they  were 
singing,  the  difficulty  was,  to  determine 
which  wsM  the  loudest,  the  voice  of  weep- 
ing, or  the  voice  of  devotion. 

As  I  had  not  the  privilege  of  being 
present  with  Mr.  Thompson,  I  tran- 
scribe the  notes  of  our  excellent  Circuit- 
Steward,  who  was  by  him  until  he 
reached  the  brink  of  the  river.  They 
show  the  happy  state  of  his  mind  in 
connexion  with  lifers  closing  scenes. 
Mr.  Thompson  had  very  naturally  felt 
anxious  about  his  dear  afflicted  wife,  and 
their  two  infant  children;  and,  having 
expresHcd  his  anxiety  on  the  subject,  he 
feelingly  said,  *' Jesu*,  wilt  Thou  not 
hear  prayer  on  my  behalf?  I  should 
like  to  live  ;  but,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  take 
me.*'  After  a  pause,  he  said,  ^' Jesus, 
my  Saviour,  I  cry  to  Thee  with  all  my 
heart !  Thou,  who  hast  delivered  me  ia 
a  thousand  instances,  wilt  not  now  leave 


me. 


*  Faith,  mlgtity  faith,  the  promise 
And  looks  to  that  alone ; 

Laughs  at  impoMibUitles, 
And  cries.  It  shaU  be  donsw' " 


Embracing  Mrs.  Thompson,  who 
by  the  bed-side,  he  said,  "  All  His  ways 
are  judgment  and  truth,  to  such  as  keep 
His  commandments.  He  knoweth  the 
way  that  I  take ;  and  when  He  hath  fried 
me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.**  With 
great  depth  of  feeling,  at  intervals,  he 
would  exclaim,  "  Blessed  Jesus,  blessed 
Jcbus  I  **  On  one  occasion,  as  if  in  con- 
fflct  with  the  enemy  of  his  soul,  be  said, 
with  great  earnestness,  *' Jesus,  blessed 
Jesus,  thou  knowciit  that  I  hare  been 
converted  to  thee  from  fifteen  years  of 
age.  I  have  loved  thee,  I  have  served 
thee ;  but  I  might  have  served  thee  bet- 
ter. I  would  pray,  like  Hexekiah,  that  1 
might  live  to  be  more  usefuL  Lord 
Jesus,  hear  me,  hear  me ;  Lord  Jesus, 
hear  me.**  He  then  distinctly  and  heart- 
ily repeated  those  precious  lines,  the  first 
four  of  the  346ih  hymn  : — 

**  For  ever  here  my  rest  sliall  be. 
Close  to  Thy  bleeding  side ; 
Tills  all  my  hope  and  all  my  plea. 
For  me  the  Saviour  died.** 

And  again  :  "  But  He  shall  ait  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier  of  silver;  and  He 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge 
them  as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may 
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offer  wito  the  Lord  an  offering  in  right- 
cottsncM.**  At  a  quarter  before  eix 
o'clock  the  eelmtia]  eoawoy  arrived,  who 
were  to  convey  the  redeemed  spirit  of 
oar  highly.valued  brother  to  that  region, 
vhere  be  might,  at  cnoe  and  for  ever, 
<'Bec  and  praise  hia  Lord.'*  Thai 
pcKcfttlly  and  confidently  in  the  Lord, 
as  hia  righteousneaa,  he  entered  into  hia 


reat,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia  age, 
and  in  the  ninth  of  hia  ministry.  Every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  Mn,  Thomp- 
aon  and  the  inlant  children  until  they 
can  embark  for  England,  if,  indeed,  abe 
ia  apared  to  embark :  I  think  that  ia 
questionable,  such  ia  her  state  of  health. 
But  the  Lord  is  able  to  keep  her  alive. 
May  it  please  Him  to  do  so  ! 


Letter  from  the  Rev,  Hobert  A.  Johnson,  dated  Spamsh'Town, 

December  12M,  1850. 

DETAILS  BESPECTINO   THE  VISITATION   OF   CHOLEKA — AND   ITS  EFFECrS. 


Eke  this  reachea  you,  you  will  have 
received  from  other  aourccs  the  painful 
intelligence  that  we  have  been  at  length 
visited  in  this  island  by  that  fearful  and 
mysterious  scourge  of  our  race, — ^malig- 
Daot  Asiatic  crholera.  It  ia  now  about 
two  montha  since  the  disease  first  made 
its  appearance  amongst  us,  and  during 
that  time  its  ravagea  have  been  truly 
fearfal.  In  the  town  of  Port- Royal  one- 
third  of  the  population  has  been  swept 
away;  in  Kingston  it  haa  carried  off 
between  four  and  five  thousand,  out  of  a 
population  of  forty  thousand ;  and  in 
this  place,  containing  seven  thousand 
souls,  it  bas  cut  off  about  twelve  hun- 
dred. In  the  country  parishes,  in  many 
of  which  it  is  still  raging,  the  mortality 
haa  beea  equally  great ;  and  it  ia  to  be 
feared  that,  ere  it  finiahea  ita  sad  and 
distressing  work,  immense  numbers  of 
our  prndial  and  labouring  population 
will  fan  victims  to  ita  malignity.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  no  part  of  the  world  where 
this  fearful  malady  haa  appeared,  not 
excepting  even  India  itself,  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  disease,  haa  it  taken  off  auch 
large  numbers,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  population,  as  in  this  ill- 
fated  island.  Here,  too,  it  haa  not  con- 
fined its  auacks  to  the  hovels  of  the 
poor,  and  expended  its  atrength  chiefly 
upon  the  aickly,  the  infirm,  or  the  intem- 
perate; but  it  haa  entered  the  dwellinga 
of  many  of  the  moat  wealthy  and  reapect- 
able  membera  of  the  community,  and 
found  ita  victima  in  every  rank  and 
condition  in  life.  In  Spaniah-Town,  as 
you  may  judge  from  the  foregoing  atate- 
ment,  it  haa  reaped  a  plentiful  harveat, 
and  produced  a  vast  amount  of  destitu- 
tion and  sorrow.  I  feel  myself  incapable 
of  conveying  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
our  deplorable  situation  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  epidemic.  You  may  ima- 
gine how  severe  muat  have  been  the 
preaanre  of  the  calamity,  when,  in  a 
small  town  containing  otily  aeven  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  number  of  deaths^ 


for   weeks  together,    averaged    between 
forty   and  fifty  daily.     Every   man  felt 
that  he  waa  in  the  roidat  of  danger  the 
moat  imminent     Death  atared  ua  in  the 
face  at  almost  every  turn.     The  ordinary 
avocatioiMof  life  were  either  forgotten  or 
neglected.     There  waa  an  almoat  entire 
auapension  of  all  buainess  and    labour, 
and  every  countenance  bore  the  tracea  of 
intense  anxiety,  apprehension,  and  woe. 
To  add  to  our  misfortunes  and  misery, 
the  utmost  difficulty  waa  experienced  in 
getting  graves  and  pits  prepared  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ; 
and  the   consequence   was,  that   at  the 
several  public  burial-places,  there  was, 
for  some  days,  a  frightful  accumulation 
of  unburied  corpses,   which,  putrefying 
beneath  the   fervent   rays  of  a  tropical 
aun,  impregnated  and  poisoned  the  atmo- 
aphere  with  the  moat  noiaome  exhalationa. 
Upon  the  medical  men,  and  Clergymen, 
and  Ministers  of  all    denominations,  a 
large  amount    of   labour    devolved    in 
ministering  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  sick  and  dying.  "  From 
mom   till  noon, — from  noon   till  dewy 
eve,'*  the  calls  were  incesssnt ;  and  even 
at  midnight  I  was  more  than  ont^  sum- 
moned  from   my   bed  to  haaten   to  the 
couch  of  the  dying,  and  soothe,  by  the 
consolations  of  religion,   the  last    mo- 
ments of  the  departing  soul.     For  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  visitation,  my 
health    was    remarkably   good,    and    I 
got    through     my     multiplied    laboun 
without    any   inconvenience ;  but    then 
aoroe   slight   premonitory   symptoms   of 
cholera  made   their  appearance,   and   I 
was  obliKed    to  resort    to   medical   ad- 
vice.    The  symptoms    soon   yielded  to 
medicine;    but   after    aonie    daya   they 
began  to  manifest  themselves  agsin,  and, 
although   they  were    kept   in   check,   I 
suffered   from    them,  more    or  less,  for 
nearly  three  weeks.     I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  I  am  now  convalescent,  and  hope 
to  be  soon  quite  well  and  strong  again. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  pestiknee 
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had  broken  out,  a  day  for  humiliation 
and  prayer  was  appointed  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  for  the  whole  island. 
The  weather,  however,  proved  very  un- 
favourable in  this  and  two  or  three  of  the 
adjoining  parishes.  The  churches  and 
chapels  were  opened,  but  incessant  and 
heavy  rain  prevented  the  attendance  of 
the  people  upon  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. A  request  was  therefore  made  to 
the  Governor  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  day  for  these  parishes. 
He  most  readily  complied ;  and  at  a 
conference  of  Minister.*!  of  various  deno- 
minations, held  in  Kingston,  another 
season  was  set  apart  for  the  aforesaid 
purposes.  The  second  day  was  most 
devoutly  observed  in  this  part  of  the 
island.  Spanish-Town  wore  the  still  and 
solemn  air  of  a  Sabbath-day.  The  places 
of  worship  were  all  well  attended,  al- 
though not  crowded,  as  at  the  time  there 
W88  almost  in  every  house  one  or  more 
sick,  dying,  or  dead,  and  many  were 
consequently  detained  at  home.  1 
preached  on  the  occasion,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  present  seemed  thoroughly  melted. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  discourse, 
the  people  were  sobbing  and  weeping  in 
every  part  of  the  chapel ;  and  my  own 
soul  was  so  deeply  moved,  that  for  some 
time  tears  completely  choked  my  utter- 
ance. It  was  a  season  not  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  I  trust  that  the  gracious 
impressions  then  made  upon  so  many 
hearts,  will  result  in  extensive  and  last- 
ing good.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you, 
that  our  Society  here  has,  in  common 
with  other  churches,  suffered  a  heavy 
numerical  loss  from  this  visitation.  Six 
of  our  Leaders  have  been  cut  off;  among 
them  Mr.  W,  Paul,  who  was  for  more 
than  forty  years  a  steady  and  consistent 
member  of  our  Society,  and  ibr  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  an  acceptable 
Local  Preacher,  and  very  useful  Class- 
Leader.  I  cannot  yet  give  you  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  number  of  members 
we  have  lost ;  but,  judging  from  returns 
I  have  already  received  from  several  of 
the  Leaders,  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of^ 
if  it  be  at  all  below,  one  hundred  for  the 
Spanish- Town  Society  alone, — a  loss 
which  gives  an  average  of  one  in  six. 
Our  finances,  too,  are  suffering  severely 
from  this  calamity.  Up  to  the  period  of 
the  visitation  they  were  in  an  improving 
condition ;  but  the  poverty  and  distress 
that  now  prevail  on  every  band,  are  tell- 
ing fearfully  upon  our  usual  receipts, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  our  accounts  for  the 
year  will  present  a  serious  deficiency. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  great  many 
respectable  gentlemen  in  this  town,  as 


well  as  in  Kingston,  and  other  places, 
have  exerted  themselves  mcwt  nobly  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity, — some 
of  them  with  a  disinterestedness  and  zeal 
that  could  not  anywhere  be  surpassed. 
Money  has  been  liberally  contributed, 
and  time  and  strength  cheerfully  devoted 
to  the  claims  of  benevolence  and  mercy, 
and  every  attention  paid  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  indigent  sick  and  dying. 
The  conduct  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
in  the  several  places  in  which  cholera  has 
appeared,  has  been  beyond  all  praise; 
but  it  is  with  deep  regret  I  inform  you, 
that  it  has  already  laid  seven  of  their 
number  low  in  death. 

You  will  naturally  desire  to  leam  what 
effects  of  a  spiritual  kind  this  heavj 
judgment  has  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  For  other  places  I  cannot  speak 
with  confidence;  but  I  can  safely  lay, 
that  in  Spanish-Town  the  rod  has  not 
been  laid  upon  us  in  vain.  Many  care- 
less souls  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  sin  and  danger,  and  have  begun 
to  seek  the  liOrd.  There  has  been  of 
late  a  marked  and  most  cheering  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  our  coogregationa, 
and  the  word  preached  is  listened  to  with 
an  increasingly  profound  and  solemn 
attention.  Within  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks  I  have  married  several  persoiu 
who  were  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage, 
and  a  goodly  number  are  applying  to  be 
received  on  trial  for  church-memberahipi. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  good  ground 
for  hoping  that  the  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  us,  will  be  the  means  of  arous- 
ing the  careless  ones  amongst  our  peo- 
ple to  diligence  in  the  Christian  life,  of 
inducing  those  who  have  long  been  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions  to  decide  for 
Christ,  and  of  promoting  generally  a 
revival  of  the  work  of  God. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  dio- 
lera  has  entirely  left  Spanish-Town.  It 
began  to  decrease  about  two  weeks  ago ; 
but  tor  several  day  s  past  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  in  the  town,  and  everything 
is  assuming  once  more  a  cheerful  aspect. 
From  the  country  parts  of  the  island, 
however,  we  continue  to  receive  the  most 
distressing  accounts.  In  many  districts 
it  is  making  dreadful  hkvoc  amongst  the 
peasantry ;  and,  if  it  continue  to  spread 
and  work  as  fatally  as  it  has  hitherto  donc^ 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  decimate  the 
population  ere  it  leaves  our  shores. 

Amidst  all  our  trials  and  sorrows,  it 
cheers  our  hearu  to  remember,  that  in 
yourselves,  and  in  all  the  members  of 
our  churches  in  England  who  love  the 
Mission  cause,  we  have  sympathising 
and  steadfast  friends;  and  it  gladdens 
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OUT  Mttlt  to  know,  Bs  we  do,  that  we 
hftTeu  inteiett  in  your  prayert.  Ijet 
me  reqoeit  that  you  will  call  upon  our 
brethren  and  beloved  people  at  home,  in 
tbctr  petitiom  at  the  throne  of  grace,  to 


remember,  in  an  especial  manner,  at  the 
present  period,  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try, which  hat  already  shared  so  much 
of  their  holy  anxiety,  liberality,  and 
prayers. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edmondion^  dated  near  Moneague, 

December  UlA,  1850. 


DXATH  OF    THE    REV.    EDWA&D 
fl.    TUOHPBON. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you, 
tbst  death  has  again  invaded  our  ranks. 
About  hslfopast  six  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
the  ht  inst.,  the  ReT.  Edward  S. 
Thompioo,  Superintendent  of  the  Dun- 
eia*a  Circuit,  was  summoned  to  his  end- 
less reward.  For  a  considerable  period 
be  hsd  been  in  a  delicate  sute  of  health, 
srising,  I  believe,  from  anxiety  about 
bit  wife  and  children,  and  over-exertion 
in  attending  to  them,  in  addition  to  his 
Circuit  duties.  I  saw  him  on  the  29th 
and  30th  of  November,  on  my  way 
home  from  Black-River,  Montego-Bay, 
Falmouth,  &c. ;  snd  conversed  with 
hit  nedical  attendant  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  of  tho^e  days.  From  the  state- 
ments of  the  Doctor,  and  his  freedom 
^m  fever  during  the  night,  I  was  led 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
very ;  but  I  suppose  the  fever  returned 
sfter  my  departure,  or  he  sank  from 
exhaastion.  Throughout  his  short  afflic- 
tion, he  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  recover, 
ud  live;  nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of 
surpiise,  as  he  had  two  small  children 
•ad  so  afflicted  wife  sojourning  in  a 
itraoge  country,  with  whom  be  indulged 
the  expectation  of  returning,  as  soon  as 
the  seasons  would  permit,  to  the  land  of 
bis  fsthers,  in  the  hope  that  native  air 
vonid  prove  restorative  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's health.  But  his  soul  was  happy, 
>od  bis  prospects  dear.  The  raging  of 
the  cholera  in  distant  towns  had  led  him, 
*hi]e  in  health,  to  an  unusual  attention 
to  his  state ;  and  be  died  in  the  triumph 
of  fsith.  His  character  is  well  described 
by  the  <^  Falmouth  Post,**  and  I  copy 
the  following  extract : — <*  Mr.  Thompson 
*■«  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  He 
possessed  »ound,  evangelical  piety,  exer- 
cised a  proper  discretion  in  the  perform- 
soee  of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  was  gene- 
'*liy  esteemed  by  the  flock  placed  under 
bii  csre.  He  was  an  earnest,  industrious, 
«nd  devoted  Mi»sionary.** 

■AVAOEa    OF    THE    CHOLEBA. 

The    cholera  is    producing  dreadful 
effects  in  this  island.     It  broke  out  at 


Port- Royal  on  the  7th  of  October ;  and 
in  twenty-four  days  the  deaths  there 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninet\- 
eight  From  many  of  the  parishes  the 
reporu  are  very  imperfect ;  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  iu  ravages  from 
the  following,  which  have  recently  been 
published  as  deaths  ;  namely,  Kingston, 
3,184;  Spanish-Town,  about  1,800; 
St.  Thomas-in-the-£aj>t,  851 ;  and  the 
Lowlands  of  St.  Ann*s,  718.  Kingston, 
Spanish-Town,  and  Port. Royal,  are  now 
nearly  free  from  it ;  but  it  is  spreading 
over  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  producing  great  coovtemation. 
AVhere  it  is  severe,  business  of  every 
kind  is  suspended ;  those  that  can,  flee 
to  distant  places,  where  they  hope  it  will 
not  follow;  and  *' marks  of  anxiety, 
apprehension,  and  grief,"  are  seen  in 
almost  every  countenance.  Even  the 
means  of  grace  have  in  some  cases  been 
necessarily  interrupted;  many  of  the 
schools  have  been  shut  up  by  authority  ; 
and  a  severe  loss  is  likely  to  be  sustained 
in  our  finances.  Happily,  none  of  the 
Preachers  have  fallen  victims  to  it  yet ; 
but  one  of  our  best  Teachers,  several 
Leaders,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  members,  have  been  removed  by  it 
to  their  final  rewards. 

But  the  visitation  is  not,  I  hope, 
entirely  lost  upon  the  inhabitants.  An 
awful  state  of  carelessness  had  crept  over 
vast  multitudes ;  vice,  in  various  forms, 
had  gained  the  ascendancy ;  true  religion 
was  scarcely  cared  for  by  the  mass  of 
the  population ;  and  ministerial  warnings 
seemed  to  be  of  little  use.  In  some 
places,  such  as  Kingston  and  Spanish- 
Town,  the  inhabitants  have  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  alarm  and  dread 
which  the  fearful  visitation  produced  : 
but  where  it  has  not  been  so  severe,  and 
the  tidings  from  other  places  have  been 
considered,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  congiegations ;  a  submission  to  the 
terms  on  which  adnjission  into  our 
Society  became  possible;  and  we  hope 
a  general  rousing  of  the  people  to  seri- 
ous consideration  and  purnuit  of  sal- 
vation. The  Lord  grant  that  the  issue 
may  he  a  revival  of  His  work  throughoot 
the  District ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


PlETERMAURlTZBERO,    NaTAL. — 

For  some  weeks  past  our  native  Societies 
have  been  greatly  quickened.  More 
recently  several  have  found  peace  with 
God,  and  very  many  are  f  arnestly  seek- 
ing the  same  blessing.  We  have  lately 
had  a  cheering  increase  to  the  clasnes  for 
the  coloured  and  native  Societies.  Those 
who  are  penitently  seeking  the  Lord  go 
out  beyond  the  town  at  night,  and  plead 
with  God  for  a  present  salvation.  Seve- 
ral this  week  have  done  so,  remaining 
out  all  night:  and,  ere  the  morning  of 
natural  day  had  dawned,  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  was  shining  in  mercy  upon 
their  happy  spirits.  Two  evenings  since, 
a  Kaffir  found  peace  with  God  in  this 
way  at  midnight,  and  returned  to  awake 
up  some  of  our  zealous  friends,  that  they 
might  hear  what  great  things  God  had 
done  for  him.  "  O  Jesus,  ride  oi^  till 
all  are  subdued  !  "  Our  English  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  look  for  the 
"  times  of  refreshing."  Some  of  them, 
despite  of  all  their  trials,  are  living  near  to 
God,  and  are  very  solicitous  to  be  useful. 
Much  watchful  and  earnest  piety  is 
needed  when  Christian  people  emigrate 
to  a  foreign  land.  Our  hearts  have  bled 
for  many  who  once  ran  well,  but  who, 
during  the  voyage,  grew  weary  and  faint 
in  their  minds.  Entering  as  they  all  do 
on  new  and  untried  scenes,  ihey  need 


especial  grace,  and  should  confess  before 
all  men  their  attachment  to  Christ  and 
His  church.  Our  new  native  chapel  is 
progressing,  and  the  roof  will  be  com- 
pleted in  about  three  weeks  hence.  If 
you  could  send  us  articles  of  clothing  for 
the  natives,  you  would  greatly  assist  us. 
We  want  them  for  our  schools. — Rev, 
Horatio  Pearse,  Ptetermauriizberg, 
October  4lh,  I8.1O. 

France I   have  good  newa  from 

the  South.  There  has  been  a  little  re- 
vival among  the  children  in  the  Norn.al 
School  for  female  Teachers  under  Mr. 
De  Jersey *8  direction  at  Nismes,  and 
another  in  a  Sunday-school  in  the 
Drome.  The  brethren  in  general  appear 
to  be  encouraged,  and  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  hope,  as  one  of  them  tells 
me,  in  a  letter  I  have  received  this 
morning,  that  the  next  year  will  be  one 
of  the  best  we  have  had.  O  that  God 
would  ''make  u»  glad  according  to  the 
days  wherein  He  has  afflicted  us,  and  the 
years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil !  "  O, 
''  let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants, 
and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children  I 
And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us :  and  establish  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the 
work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it !  ** 
— Rev,  Dr.  Cook,  Paris,  January  4ih, 
1851. 


DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  Wednesday,  December  18th,  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Rotfaerham 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  in  the  "  Euretta,"  Captain  Livingston,  for  the 
West  Indies. 

ARRIVALS. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  arriynl  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
of  the  Rev.  William  P.  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  was  permitted,  bj  the 
good  providence  of  God,  to  reach  St.  John's  in  safety  and  health,  after 
a  tedious  and  boisterous  passage  of  thirty-nine  days,  on  the  5th  of 
December. 

We  stop  the  press  to  nnncunce  the  safe  arrival,  at  Sierra-Leone,  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Edney,  Gilbert,  and  Fletcher,  on  the  2d  of  December. 

DEATH. 

In  the  letters  from  Jamaica  which  will  be  found  in  preceding  papers 
of  this  Number,  our  readers  will  see  the  particular  announcement  of 
the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  S.  Thompson.  It  was  the 
result,  not  of  cholera,  but  we  believe  of  some  form  of  feyer,  usual  in 
that  climate. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  ELIZABETH  FELVUS : 

BY  HER  HUSBAND,  THE  REV.  RICHARD  FELVUS. 

Elizabeth  Calvert  was  born  at  Keigbley,  November  Gtb,  1806. 
Her  motber,  a  devoted  woman,  died  wben  Elizabetb  was  very  yoang. 
Her  venerable  father,  who  has  been  associated  with  Methodism  full 
half  the  period  of  its  existence,  and  whose  character  and  influence 
have  essentially  served  that  cause,  still  survives.  The  daughter 
was,  therefore,  trained  to  attend  the  Wesleyan  ministry ;  and  the 
regularity  of  the  family's  attendance,  though  residing  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  place  of  worship,  had  the  effect  of  rendering  her 
an  example  of  punctuality  at  the  house  of  God.  Perhaps  there  was 
as  little  manifestation  of  evil  in  her  temper  and  behaviour  during  her 
youth,  as  occurs  in  any  of  our  fallen  race.  She  was  wont  to  attri- 
bute much  of  good,  received  at  that  period,  to  the  frequent  presence 
of  Wesleyan  Ministers  at  her  father's  house.  In  few  dwellings  have 
they  been  more  cordially  hailed,  during  any  part  of  the  last  five- 
and-forty  years.  She  was  taught  to  venerate  them.  She  used  to  say, 
**  I  never  heard  them  evil  spoken  of  in  the  presence  of  my  father, 
without  his  interposing  a  salutary  check  upon  the  conversation.  If 
at  any  time  a  Preacher  himself  thoughtlessly  reflected  on  a  brother 
Minister,  my  father  always  maintained  a  perfect  silence,  or  said 
something  in  favour  of  the  absent  party." 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age  she  was  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
origiual  and  actual  transgression.  A  sense  of  sin,  a  fear  of  hell,  and 
a  hope  of  mercy,  induced  her  earnestly  to  seek  the  Lord.  Her 
deliverance  from  the  burden  of  iniquity,  and  introduction  into  the 
family  of  God,  were  clear  and  distinct.  To  one  of  her  father's 
servants,  who  knew  the  way  of  God,  she  often  went  to  tell  her 
distress  of  mind,  and  seek' spiritual  counsel.  After  several  months  of 
godly  sorrow,  and  while  engaged  in  prayer  with  several  of  her  friends 
who  had  met  for  the  purpose  under  a  neighbour's  roof,  she  received 
power  to  take  hold  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  of  His  cross.  She 
continued  to  kneel,  and  to  express  her  gratitude  to  God,  until  her 
strength  was  exhausted.  Shortly  after  this,  for  the  first  time  she 
knelt  with  her  parents  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Her  sacred  joy  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  evident  pleasure  it  gave  her  father,  rendered  it 
a  season  of  which  she  loved  to  speak.     By  her  mother  she  was  first 
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invited  And  taken  to  class.  The  menibeTs  were,  bhuiiIj,  penons 
engaged  in  her  father's  works.  They  bailed  lier  appearance  among 
them  ;  and,  when  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  she  appealed  to  her 
mother  with  the  inquiry  whether  her  name  might  be  entered,  there 
was  a  barst  of  joy  from  all  present.  All  her  sabseqaent  fellowship 
with  them  justiiied  this  pleasure.  None  more  regnlariy  attended ; 
none  brought  to  the  meeting  a  larger  amount  of  Chrialian  principle 
or  pious  feeling. 

In  Angnst,  1827,  she  was  married  to  one  who  now  mourns  his 
inexpressible  loss.     If  a  "  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord,"  be  must 
see  the  Divine  hand  in  this  precious  gift.     After  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  superior  estimation  in  which  departed  relatives  are  held, 
be  is  convinced  that  a  person  less  blamable,  or  more  adapted  to 
sustain  her  new  relation,  is  seldom  seen.     Many  of  bis  colleagnes  in 
the  ministry  (some  of  them  of  high  standing  and  long  experience) 
bsve  spontaneoasly  borne  the  same  testimony.     He  is  not  aware  thst 
she  ever  made  hira  an  enemy ;  while  nothing  was  more  evident  thsn 
that  in  every  place  she  increased  the  number  and  confidence  of  liis 
friends. — None  coold  thoroughly  and  intimately  know  ber  witboot 
remarking  the  fervency  of  ber  devotions.     She  knew  the  way  to  God, 
and  delighted  to  approach  Him  as  a  *'  Father  who  seeth  in  secret." 
From  hallowed  retirement  she  often   returned  with  a  mind  so  evi- 
dently full  of  quiet  satisfaction,  and  with  so  much  of  heaven  upon 
ber  countenance,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  blessedness 
of  the  engagements  she  bad  just  left.     A  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
which  came  into  her  possession  at  the  period  of  ber  conversion  as  a 
present  from  ber  father,  bears  tokens  of  ber  diligence  in  reading  the 
word  of  God.     Communion   with  heaven  promoted  a  cheerful  and 
happy  frame  of  mind.     Her  guilt  was  removed  ;  ber  conscience  was 
at  rest ;  she  cherished  love  to  God,  and  good-will  toward  all  her 
feUow-creatures.     She  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  more  private  meetings 
of  ber  church ;  and  her  attendance  was  such  as  pleased  and  encoa- 
raged  the  people.      In  these,  however,  she  rarely   took   any  part, 
beyond  the  relation  of  ber  experience   at   class.     A  constitutional 
timidity  restrained   ber  from  engaging  in  prayer  in  the  bearing  of 
others,  except  at  home  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.     Yet  in  the 
gift  of  prayer  she  by  no  means  "  came  behind.''     The  main  thing,  or 
that  which  will  bring  all  other  qualifications  for  successful  pleading, 
is  a  thorough  conviction  that  God  is  near,  and  really  to  be  spoken  to ; 
and  in  this  she  seemed  to  excel.     She  was  an  attentive  hearer  of  the 
word  of  God.     She  bad  attained  an  unusual  success  in  the  habit  of 
fixing  the  attention.  On  the  Sabbath  evening,  she  loved  to  recapitulate 
the  truths  she  had  beard  during  the  day  in  the  house  of  Ood.    The 
extent  to  which  she  succeeded,  proved  that  she  bad  been  there  with 
the  most  wakeful  attention  of  miud. 

At  RadchfTe  she  found  that  the  Minister's  wife  bad  usually  met  a 
class  in  her  own  dwelling.  The  house  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Bealey, 
(the  use  of  which  that  most  generous  lady  had  for  many  years  given 
to  the  Bury  Circuit,)  and  the  members  were  mostly  young  fnnales 
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employed  in  her  works.  In  these  circumstances  Mrs.  Felyus  found 
it  difScult  to  refuse  the  appointment  of  Class-Leader.  Her  diffidence 
compelled  her  to  hesitate  for  weeks ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw 
that  no  other  person  could  be  found,  and  that  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  members  were  likely  to  suffer,  that  she  consented  to  occupy 
that  important  position.  It  was  easy  to  perceiTe,  for  hours  before  the 
weekly  meeting  began,  that  with  her  a  preparation  of  heart  was 
already  proceeding.  Had  she  been  as  unfit  for  the  office  as  she 
thought  herself,  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  her  mann^,  her 
concern  for  the  members,  and  her  attention  to  them  in  the  intenrals 
of  meeting,  would  have  tended,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  to  secure 
their  spiritual  prosperity.  At  York,  in  1834,  she  was  seized  with 
violent  paroxysms,  which  continued  so  long  as  to  threaten  her  life, 
and  resulted  in  permanent  weakness  of  the  chest.  As  her  sufferings 
increased,  so  did  the  point  and  frequency  of  her  declarations  of  satifr- 
Ikction  with  the  dealings  of  God.  When  sorrow  was  expressed  at 
seeing  her  in  extreme  languor  and  pain,  she  looked  upward  and 
said, — 

**  O  what  are  all  my  sufferingB  here, 
If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptured  host  to'  appear, 
And  wonhip  at  Th j  feet  ?  " 

In  several  places  she  was  employed  in  distributing  religious  tracts  ; 
in  taking  part,  as  Collector  or  Secretary,  in  Missionary  Associations ; 
and  in  conducting  meetings  of  young  persons  belonging  to  the  senior 
classes  of  Sunday-schools.  But  her  heart  and  exertions  were  most 
engaged  in  efforts  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  Seldom 
have  calamities,  resulting  from  disasters  at  sea,  fallen  so  thickly  upon 
a  population,  as  upon  the  people  of  Hull,  during  her  residence  in  that 
port ;  and  so  effectually  did  she  aid  the  efforts  there  made  for  the 
support  of  many  widows  and  fatherless  children,  as  to  receive  an 
expression  of  approval  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  At  Bradford  and  Rochdale  she  took  active  part  in  estab- 
blishing  Clothing  Societies.  Her  toil  in  the  former  case  injured  her 
health ;  but,  as  it  evidently  served  the  poor,  and  the  cause  of  God, 
she  felt  abundantly  rewarded.  With  her,  attention  to  the  poor  was 
not  an  act,  but  a  habit.  She  visited  them  at  their  houses,  prayed 
with  their  families,  and  manifested  a  special  and  untiring  interest  in 
their  welfare.  In  the  Walworth  school-room,  on  New-Year's  day, 
1846,  she  was  surrounded  and  blessed  by  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  to  whose  comfort  she  had  ministered. 

It  is  due  to  mention  a  different  example  of  her  Christian  sympathy. 
Many  remember  her  attention  to  an  excellent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— the  Rev.  Philip  Garrett, — during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life. 
In  the  summer  of  1842  his  friends  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  declining. 
Mrs.  Felvus  was  his  nearest  neighbour ;  and  she  seemed  to  set  her 
heart  upon  smoothing  the  last  stage  of  his  journey  to  the  grave.  She 
watched  the  progress  of  his  affliction,  devoted  much  time  to  innu- 
merable services  of  Christian  love,  and  multiplied  the  comforts  of  the 
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languishing  Minister.  He  saw  and  felt  ber  kindness,  whicb  continued 
tiU  the  hour  of  his  departure.  As  their  dwellings  among  the  living 
were  closely  connected,  so  now,  in  neighbouring  graves,  they  rest  in 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

The  meeting  of  the  class  at  Badcliffe  had  cost  ber  so  much  feeling, 
that,  up  to  her  removal  to  London,  she  was  not  again  pressed  into 
that  work.  Bat  she  was  induced  to  renew  it  at  Walworth.  From 
the  smallest  beginning  her  class  became,  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
large  and  in  every  respect  important.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
members  were  new  to  the  church. 

In  October,  1845,  she  went  from  London  to  Bradford,  to  see  a 
dying  brother.     She  had  been  much  concerned  about  liis  soul ;  bat, 
before  leaving  London,  she  was  informed  that  he  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  God.     On  arriving  at  his  house,  she  stopped  at  the  door  of 
his  room  to  hear  him  utter  the  language  of  new-bom  confidence.    It 
greatly  affected  her.      She  entered   his  room,   and  wept  over  his 
weakened  frame ;   but  scarcely  knew  whether  joy  or  sorrow  more 
drew  forth  her  tears.     He  "died  in  faith ;"  and  she  found  rehef  in 
repeating  his  dying  testimony. — The  very  next  month  she  was  csUed 
to  the  funeral  of  another  brother.     This  "sorrow  upon  sorrow" 
greatly  afflicted  her.     At  the  funeral  she  had  the  first  of  a  series  of 
attacks,  which  ended  in  consumption.      The  evening  of  March  Ut 
following  she  spent  at  Lambeth  chapel,  where  her  husband  conducted 
public  worship,  and  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.    During  the  latter  service,  it  was  observed  that  her  countenance 
lighted  up,  and  her  mind  and  heart  were  thoroughly  engaged.    On 
her  way  home  she  had  another  attack,  from  which  she  never  fully 
rallied.     Before  the  close  of  the  week  she  appeared  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  eternity.     The  following  Sabbath,  prayer  was  offered  on  her 
behalf  in  the  principal  chapels  of  the  Circuit ;  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  people  was  extraordinary.     No  worldly  connexions  could  have 
yielded  the  comfort  and  assistance,  in  suffering  circumstances,  which 
on  that  occasion  resulted  from   an    endeared   connexion   with  the 
people  of  God.     The  kindness  of  friends  in  the  Lambeth  Circoit 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  survivor's  heart.     By  the  bless- 
ing of  God  she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  attend  a  service  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  early  in  May.     The  same  week  she 
went,  by  medical  advice,  to  Ventnor ;  as  it  was  hoped,  to  complete  her 
recovery.     There  her  husband  left  her  with  her  friend  Mrs.  Carley, 
who  with  affectionate  solicitude  attended  her  through  a  long  affliction. 
On  his  return  at  the  end  of  the  week,  he  found  that  she  bad  suffered 
much  sickness  and  exhaustion. 

A  removal  to  Ryde  was  advised.  On  leaving  Ventnor  she  looked 
upon  the  sea,  and  said,  "  Former  visits  to  its  broad  waters  have  done 
me  good ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  now  laid  hearily  upon  me. 
Hi8  viriLL  BE  done!"  No  improvement  occurred  at  Ryde,  and  she 
returned  to  Camberwell  much  weaker  than  when  she  left  her  home. 
Shortly  after,  she  had  a  visit  from  her  father.  That  meeting  of  the 
Christian  parent  with  a  pious  and  only  daughter  in  deep  affliction 
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was  tender  and  affecting ;  but  both  parties  had  real  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  in  His  hand  they  were  willing  to 
leave  the  event.  With  members  of  her  class  she  had  also,  about  this 
time,  most  touching  interviews.  What  a  loss  do  they  suffer,  who,  in 
affliction,  have  no  Christian  sympathy  and  communion! — Her 
strength  so  rapidly  declined  after  the  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
that  early  in  June  her  medical  attendant  thought  a  few  days  would 
finish  her  course.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  try  the  air  of  Nor- 
wood. With  difficulty  she  was  removed  thither ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  the  change,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  she  was  able  to 
travel  to  Yorkshire,  for  the  benefit  of  her  native  air.  This  favourable 
turn  gave  the  impression  that  a  suitable  country-station  would  be 
among  the  means  of  prolonging  her  life ;  and  her  husband  consulted 
her  as  to  leaving  London  at  the  Conference  then  approaching.  She 
ventured  to  hope  that  she  might  return  to  Camberwell,  and  was 
unwilling  to  withdraw  her  husband  from  a  sphere  of  usefulness. 
**  God  has  rendered  me  serviceable,"  she  meekly  added,  **  to  some 
precious  people  in  that  place.  They  are  entwined  round  my  heart. 
I  cannot  give  them  up  at  present." 

Little  remained  to  her,  however,  in  this  world,  but  to  suffer  the 
will  of  God.  This  she  did  with  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude. 
In  extreme  feebleness  she  maintained  a  cheerful  and  grateful  spirit. 
In  paroxysms  of  suffering  she  glorified  God  by  unimpaired  confidence 
and  submission.  When  life  appeared  expiring,  and  her  friends  in 
tears  surrounded  her,  she  would  suddenly  break  out  in  the  language 
of  her  favourite  Christian  Psalmist : — 

<<  Thankful  I  take  the  cop  flrom  Thee, 
Prepared  and  mingled  by  Thy  akill : 
Though  bitter  to  the  taste  it  be. 
Powerful  the  wounded  soul  to  heaL" 

Now  and  then,  in  the  alternations  of  her  flattering  disease,  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  returning  health.  Each  remnant  of  vigour 
was  eagerly  spent  in  the  service  of  God.  When  unable  to  walk  any 
distance,  she  often,  by  means  of  a  cab,  made  a  religious  call,  or 
collected  some  Missionary  subscription  which  other  parties  were  less 
likely  to  secure.  Her  exertions  to  be  present  at  public  Sabbath 
worship  often  rendered  her  worse  for  days  following.  How  earnestly 
and  considerately  she  strove  to  appear  better  on  the  morning  of  the 
sacred  day,  that  her  husband  might  leave  home  in  good  spirits  for 
his  pulpit  duty,  he  has  only  learned  subsequently  to  her  death. 

On  removing  to  Sheffield,  she  found  in  her  new  house  and  situation 
everything  that  could  be  desired ;  and,  for  a  time,  she  appeared  to 
gain  strength.  But  the  insidious  disease  was  constantly  advancing. 
An  attack  of  influenza  was  too  much  for  her  weakened  frame.  She 
had  often  rallied,  indeed,  from  what  appeared  to  be  greater  weak- 
ness ;  but  her  end  was  now  nigh.  Among  her  last  expressions  were 
the  following : — "  The  Lord  will  sustain  me  :  He  does  sustain  me." 
**  Mine  eyes  shall  behold  the  Lamb.'*     "  My  Maker  and  my  Friend !" 
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While  ber  hulMnd  and  two  of  his  coUeagues  were  pnpng  for  her  in 
m  room  belov,  thej  were  soddenlj  odled  to  witneii  her  departure. 
Her  spirit  immediatelj  took  its  flight  to  the  world  '*  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest.*'  She  died  Deceanber  6th,  1847,  aged  forty-one  yean. 
She  was  interred  at  Eastbrook  ehapel,  Bradford,  where  ahe  had 
worshipped  daring  a  foarth  of  her  mairied  life.  It  will  be  readily 
allowed,  that,  among  aU  who  hare  been  there  nnmbered  with  the 
dead,  there  are  few  for  whom  the  liring  had  a  larger  amount  of 
Chriatian  admintioo  and  affection. 

The  friends  at  Walworth  requested  that  a  fonend-acrmon  should  be 
preached  on  the  occasion  in  their  chapel;  and  the  Ber.  Alfred 
Barrett,  who  had  known  her  well,  kindly  undertook  the  aerfiee. 

We  had  a  gracions  and  very  solemn  season,"  writes  Mr.  Barrett. 

Deep  sympathy  perraded  the  crowded  andienoe.  Text,  John  zrii. 
24.  The  acconnt  of  the  departed  waa  listened  to  with  breathleaa 
silence  and  tearful  interest,  and  all  seemed  as  though  they  had  loot  a 
common  and  endeared  friend."  In  another  commnnication  the  aame 
Minister  says :  **  When  we  think  npon  the  distinctive  fcatores  of  the 
character  of  the  departed, — ^her  homiKty,  disinterestedness,  sweet 
retiring  piety,  and  beantifol  simplicity, — ^we  feel  that  we  too  have 
suffered  loss,  and  that  the  circle  of  oar  most  interesting  friendships  is 
narrowing."  The  reader  may  see  in  her  hfe  no  pointa  of  brilliancy ; 
but  it  was  full  of  goodness.  For  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
the  earth  contains  enough  of  intellect ;  bat  it  is  perishing  for  want 
of  that  pure  and  self-denying  concern  for  thewelfiure  of  othen  which 
filled  her  heart. 
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MEMOIR  OF  SAMUEL  BEROER,  JUN.,  ESa, 

OF  homsrton: 
BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ILLINOWORTH. 

Samuel  Berger  was  born  at  Stamford-Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  May,  1811,  of  highly-respected  and  wealthy  parenta. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  lived  according  to  the  coarse  of  this 
world,  and  was  a  stranger  to  spiritnal  religion. 

The  death  of  a  young  cousin,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately 
acquainted,  was  among  the  first  means  of  arresting  his  mind,  and 
leadiug  him  to  think  seriously  of  eternal  things.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  reflections  produced  by  this  event,  he  resolved  to  live  a  new 
life ;  aware  that  the  pursuit  of  earthly  vanities  would  cause  him  to 
"  mourn  at  the  last,"  and  involve  him  in  the  pains  of  the  second 
death.  For  some  time  he  maintained  his  purpose  of  reformation ; 
but  at  length  the  power  of  various  temptation  impaired  the  influence 
of  his  serious  impressions.  But,  indeed,  (as  one  of  his  surviving 
friends  well  observes,)  "  he  was  not  at  this  time  the  subject  of  godly 
sorrow  for  past  transgressions.  Like  people  in  general,  he  had 
utterly  inadequate  views  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the 
boon  of  pardon.      He  therefore  indulged  the  false  hope,  that  to 
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forsake  sin  for  the  future  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  God 
should  pardon  the  past.  As  yet,  he  knew  not  the  only  way  of  salva- 
tion, by  faith  in  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  did  he 
conceive  the  possibility,  in  this  life,  of  knowing  his  sins  forgiven." 
Shortly  after,  a  dear  and  pious  aunt  was  led,  alike  by  affection  and  a 
conviction  of  duty,  to  speak  pointedly  and  faithfully  to  him  on  the 
importance  and  blessedness  of  true  religion,  and  on  the  necessity  of 
yielding  his  heart  to  Grod  in  the  days  of  youth,  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  true  peace  in  this  life,  and  endless  felicity  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  Divine  blessing  attended  thi^  faithful  appeal.  After 
counting  the  cost,  Mr.  Berger  resolved  to  make  the  surrender.  He 
gave  himself  to  God  and  to  His  people,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society.  He  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  this  occasion  with 
great  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  devout  gratitude  to  God.  His  con- 
victions of  sin  increased,  as  his  perceptions  of  the  spirituality,  exteut, 
and  reasonableness  of  the  Divine  law  became  clearer  and  stronger. 
The  holy  Scriptures  were  now  read  with  prayerful  attention,  and 
searched  with  trembUng  awe,  in  order  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
mind  of  God  concerning  him.  By  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  clearly  saw  that  "  the  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;" 
while  he  felt  himself  a  transgressor  of  its  righteous  precepts,  and 
liable  to  its  fearful  penalty.  He  groaned  under  "the  sentence  of 
condemnation  witbin  him,"  and  painfully  discovered  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  deliverance  for  him  in  the  law ;  that  it  could  not,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  bring  redemption  to  his  soul,  or  adjudge  eternal 
life  to  any  transgressor.  He  was  now  led  anxiously  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  infinite  mercy,  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for 
the  recovery  of  a  lost  world  to  the  favour  and  image  of  God.  There 
he  saw  that,  '*  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh :  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit." 

The  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  through  faith  in  the  atoning 
death  of  the  incarnate  God,  he  found  to  be  not  a  lofty  speculation, 
which  men  may  admire,  without  adopting ;  but  truth  of  everlasting 
moment, — truth  essential  to  happiness,  and  indispensable  to  the 
release  of  a  sinner  from  obligation  to  punishment.  He  deeply  felt 
his  need  of  Divine  mercy,  and  earnestly  sought  it.  Burdened  and 
heavy-laden,  he  went  from  place  to  place  seeking  rest ;  sowing  in  tears 
the  precious  seed,  which  he  afterwards  reaped  with  abundant  joy. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  He  who  brought  deliverance  to 
Hagar  weeping  in  the  wilderness,  mercifully  manifested  Himself  to 
Mr.  Berger,  as  the  God  of  pardoning  love.  "  The  spirit  of  bondage 
unto  fear"  was  exchanged  for  "the  Spirit  of  adoption,"  bearing 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  was  a  child  of  God.  He  pow  rejoiced 
in  the  removal  of  his  guilt,  and  in  that  renewal  of  his  nature  which 
accompanied  the  Divine  persuasion  of  his  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 
The  mighty  change,  thus  wrought,  proved  itself  of  Divine  origin  :  it 
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was  altogether  distinguislied  from  everything  indefinite  and  transient. 
"  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  kept  his  heart 
and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus;"  and,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  his  Christian  course,  he  gave  ample  evidence  of  a  ''life*' 
which  was  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

He  inherited  from  nature  qualities  which,  in  circumstances  favonr- 
ahle  to  their  development,  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  pass 
through  life  unnoticed  and  inefficient.  But  it  is  with  his  moral 
characteristics  and  religious  experience  that  we  are  now  chiefly  con- 
cerned. He  had  a  clear  understanding  of  great  religious  truths.  His 
views  of  the  character  of  God  were  scriptural.  The  Divine  perfections 
formed  a  principal  suhject  of  his  frequent  and  devout  meditation ; 
for  he  helieved  that  "this  is  life  eternal,"  to  "know  Thee  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  His  mind 
always  appeared  to  he  deeply  impressed  with  the  holiness  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  His  word,  indicated 
in  the  events  of  His  providence,  and  iUustrated  in  the  ohedience  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart. 
These  contemplations  prompted  his  desires,  and  encouraged  his  hopes, 
while  he  earnestly  sought  to  be  pure  in  heart,  as  He  is  pure.  Hit 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  justice,  wisdom,  and  mercy,  were  equally 
clear  and  exalted.  On  the  other  hand,  his  views  of  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  were  truly  scriptural,  and  his  acquaintance  with  its 
"  deceitfulness  "  was  extensive.  He  adored  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Source  of  all  spiritual  light  and  life,  purity  and  comfort ;  and  Christ, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  His  sentinaents  on  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  Christians'  to  God,  to  the  church,  and  to 
society,  were  correspondingly  accurate.  He  regarded  Jesus  as  his 
pattern ;  and,  while  he  rested  exclusively  upon  the  atonement,  oooe 
offered,  for  his  justification  with  God,  it  was  his  daily  prayer  and 
endeavour  to  obey  his  Redeemer's  wUl  in  all  things,  and  to  follow  His 
bright  example. 

A  striking  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Berger  was  spirituaiity  of 
mind.  Being  "  risen  with  Christ,"  he  sought  "  those  things  which 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  He 
"  set "  his  "  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 
His  experience  exemplified  the  sacred  maxim,  that  "  to  be  spiritnally- 
minded  is  life  and  peace."  His  heart  seemed  to  be  continuslly 
"inditing  a  good  matter;"  and  out  of  its  abundance  his  month 
spake.  All  this  was  sustained  by  his  devotional  habits.  Three  por- 
tions of  each  day  were  sacred  to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
meditation,  and  prayer ;  and  from  these  holy  and  refreshing  exercises 
he  derived  that  energy  which  enabled  him  to  discharge,  with  diligence, 
efficiency,  and  zeal,  the  secular  and  the  more  public  duties  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Berger  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  hwnifity.  His  whole 
spirit  and  deportment  proved  that  he  had  learned  of  Him  who  wm 
"meek  and  lowly  in  heart;"  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his 
humbleness  of  mind  partook,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  of  a  spirituid 
character,  and  asserted  a  heavenly  origin.      He  was  sometimes  so 
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bonie  down  by  the  keen  perception  of  deficiencies  and  fidlingSy  that  he 
wu  readj  to  cry  oiit*  "I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man."  This  lowliness 
▼as  manifest  in  his  interconrse  with  his  fellow-men.  His  unobtru- 
sive modesty  was  acknowledged  in  the  world,  and  in  the  church.  To 
both  he  afforded  a  liying  demonstration  that  the  spirit  of  true  Chria- 
tianity  is  congenial  with  its  precepts ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
"io  honour  preferring  one  another;"  that  there  is  a  love  that 
"Taunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behsTe  itself  unseem- 
ly ;"  and  that  this  heavenly  grace  dwells  with  him  who,  like  itself, 
IB  bom  from  above. 

He  was  distinguished  by  stability  of  principle  and  uniformity  of 
deportment.  He  appears  to  have  made,  at  the  beginning,  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  what  he  would  lose  or  gain  by  a  life  devoted  to  God.  He 
"counted  the  cost"  before  he  "began  to  build;"  and  then,  without 
hesitation,  became  a  decided  follower  of  Christ,  resolving  at  all  hazards 
to  adhere  firmly  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  to  be  steady  in 
his  attachment  to  that  church  with  which  he  had  united  himself. 
The  vacillation,  feebleness,  and  uncertainty  of  character  and  purpose, 
which  merit  the  censure,  as  they  exhibit  the  inferiority,  of  Reuben, 
— "Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel," — Mr.  Berger  never 
approached.     Having  chosen  the  Lord  as  his  heritage,  he  was 

"  Fiim,  as  ID  iron  pillar  itrong, 

And  steadfast  as  a  wall  of  brass.*' 

Zeal  for  the  interests  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  devotion  to 
the  glory  of  God,  were  among  his  shining  excellencies.  When  God 
renews  the  hearts  of  sinners.  He  does  a  work  of  great  love,  not  only 
to  them,  but  to  the  world.  The  regenerate  have  the  spirit  of  sincere 
and  active  benevolence,  and  are  accordingly  led  by  a  motive  of 
exhaostless  energy  to  seek  the  highest  interests  of  men.  They  bear 
the  image  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good.  The  affection  which 
predominated  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Berger,  next  to  a  supreme  love  to 
God,  was,  compassion  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  a  compassion  evinced  by 
zealous  and  unwearied  labours  for  their  good.  On  all  occasions  he 
was  ready  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  cause  of  God,  both  by  his 
personal  exertions,  and  by  his  liberal  contributions.  Wishes  which 
cost  nothing — pity  which  expires  on  the  lips — he  never  substituted 
for  warm  charity.  He  kept  a  purse  for  God.  Here,  in  obedience  to 
His  command,  he  deposited  "the  first-fruits  of  all  his  increase;"  and 
these  were  sacred  to  His  service,  as  in  His  providence  He  should  call 
for  them.  No  pitiful  evasions  were  admitted  when  a  fair  demand 
was  made  upon  the  hallowed  store.  Mr.  Berger's  benevolence,  while 
it  was  discreet,  was  bounded  only  by  his  means,  which  were  greatly 
extended  by  a  prudent  economy;  and  in  his  removal  from  us  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity  has  lost  one  of  its  most  ready  and 
liberal  supporters. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  religions  career, — having  walked  **  in  the 
fear  o(  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  for  about 
file  years, — he  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  engage  in 
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occasional  pulpit-work.  ConstraiDed  by  the  love  of  Chriat,  he 
became  a  Wesleyan  Local  Preacher  about  the  year  1836.  The 
engagements  of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge  with  acceptance 
and  eyident  success,  until  an  affection  of  the  throat  obliged  him  to 
desist.  His  aid  in  the  public  prayer-meetings  was  invaluable.  By 
habits  of  punctuality  and  orderly  arrangement,  he  was  enabled  also  to 
secure,  amid  very  numerous  engagements,  a  portion  of  leisure  in  every 
week,  which  he  devoted  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick, — ^a  work  in 
which  he  greatly  delighted.  The  Hackney  Wesleyan  Tract  Society 
was  kept  in  vigorous  operation  for  years,  mainly  through  his  exer- 
tions and  beneficence.  The  erection  of  the  beautiful  and  commo- 
dious chapel,  in  Richmond-road,  he  regarded  with  lively  interest ;  and 
his  munificent  donations,  both  at  the  time  of  erection  Nand  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  gave  ample  proof  how  greatly  he  **  loved  the  habita- 
tion of"  the  Lord*s  "house,  and  the  pkce  where"  His  "honour 
dwelleth." 

In  the  year  1836  he  was  likewise  appointed  to  the  important 
and  responsible  office  of  Class-Leader.  Upon  its  duties  he  entered 
with  great  fear  and  trembling ;  and,  being  persuaded  that  hia  useful- 
ness herein  would  mainly  depend,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  upon 
his  personal  experience,  vigilance,  and  fidelity,  he  manifested  a  cease- 
less anxiety  to  be  a  pattern  in  all  things  worthy  of  imitation,  and  to 
watch  over  the  church-members  committed  to  his  care  *'  as  one  that 
must  give  account."  Nothing  afforded  him  greater  joy  than  their 
spiritual  prosperity.  He  considered  them  as  his  "hope,"  and 
"  crown  of  rejoicing,"  "  iu  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

For  nearly  eight  years  he  was  an  able  and  faithful  Steward  of 
the  Hackney  Society.  In  all  meetings  of  church-officers,  a  calm, 
mild,  and  amiable  temper  peculiarly  distinguished  him ;  and  this  was 
maintained  on  various  occasions  of  debate  and  difficulty.  The 
benignity  and  affection  which  beamed  forth  in  his  deportment, 
endeared  him  to  all  his  coadjutors.  In  consistency,  diligence, 
promptitude,  kindness,  and  fidelity,  as  an  office-bearer  in  the  church, 
Mr.  Berger  was  a  pattern  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

We  now  come  to  the  mournful  close  of  his  activity  and  service  on 
earth.  As  he  had  borne  a  living,  so  he  was  enabled  to  bear  a  dyin^ 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  During 
several  months  before  his  death,  his  strength  was  evidently  impaired ; 
and  in  August,  1847,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  in  hope  that  cessa- 
tion from  business  and  change  of  air  would  contribute  to  his  restora- 
tion. Of  this,  however,  he  and  his  fnends  were  disappointed.  On 
his  return  his  health  still  rapidly  declined.  A  visit  to  Brighton  was 
then  recommended ;  but  this  also  failed  to  be  of  any  essential  service. 
Up  to  this  period,  though  his  friends  entertained  serious  fears,  he 
seemed  not  to  be  apprehensive  of  immediate  danger.  In  a  letter  to 
his  Pastor, — dated  Brighton,  November  1st,  1847, — he  writes:  "I 
cannot  give  you  a  very  good  account,  as  I  am  now  weaker  than  when 
I  came  here.  I  hope,  however,  by  the  Lord's  blessing,  I  may  soon 
regain  some  of  my  strength. — I  have  felt  it  a  time  for  much  prayer 
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in  erery  reipect,  both  as  it  regarda  myself,  my  friends^  aad  the  eauae 
of  God ;  and  can  assure  yon  that  Hackney  haa  not  been  forgotten. 
I  wish  I  ooold  cx>ine  amongst  yon  all  again  ;  but  patience  seems  to  be 
my  present  lesson.  I  still  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  aa  alao  in 
those  of  all  my  Christian  friends." 

"1  thank  God,"  he  writes  at  a  later  date,  '*that,  during  my  indis- 
position, I  have  much  comfort  in  pleading  the  preeioua  promises  of 
His  sacred  word  t  and,  while  deeply  feeling  how  unfaithful  and  most 
unworthy  I  am,  I  think  of  Him  who  is  infinitely  worthy,  and  blesa 
God  for  His  *  unspeakable  gift.'  " 

On  his  return  home,  his  strength  was  greatly  prostrated.  In  a 
ccnveraation  with  his  Pastor,  (after  expressing  his  ardent  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  God  in  Hackney,)  he  observed  that  his 
affliction  had  been  sanctified  to  him,  and  said, — ''I  have  returned 
home  a  better  Christian  than  when  I  left:  I  have  had  time  for 
leflection  and  prayer.  I  am  very  unworthy  ;  but  my  trust  is  in  the 
atonement  of  my  Sariour :  I  rest  in  Him,  and  have  peace."  He 
now  appeared  to  be  fast  sinking  under  the  power  of  disease.  On 
Christmas-day,  at  his  special  request,  his  Pastor  called  upon  him ; 
and  he  then  expressed  his  conriction  that  his  "race  was  nearly  run." 
After  giving  his  opinion  on  certain  questions  involying  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  in  Hackney,  he  said, — "  I  am  a  dying  man :  God  bless 
you,  and  the  cause ! "  From  this  time  he  rapidly  sunk,  and  all  hope 
of  his  recovery  was  extinguished. 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  January,  1848,  his  Pastor  had  an  interriew 

with  him.     He  was  perfectly  conscious ;  but,  as  is  not  unfrequently 

the  case  with  the  holiest  men  at  the  close  of  life,  his  soul  was  sorely 

harassed  by  the  tempter.    The  enemy  appeared  to  be  making  the  last 

and  moat  powerful  assault.     No  doubt  this  was  wisely  permitted, 

that  the  rictoiy  of  grace  might  be  the  more  signal  and  glorious.     So 

it  was  :  the  dying  saint  was  triumphant  through  Him  who  loved  him. 

His  language  at  thia  memorable  time  was  a  sermon  to  bis  Minister's 

heart  and  conscience.     He  said, — **0  do  not  let  men  trifie  with 

religion  and  their  souls !  "     "  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  die !     0  that  I 

had  been  more   faithfhl!"     Death-bed  sayings — the  last  words — 

uttered  when  the  icy  hand  of  death  is  smiting,  and  eternity  is  rising 

to  view  in  all  its  magnitude — deserve  to  be  heard,  and  heard  with 

attention.     Mr.  Berger  felt  dying  to  be  solemn  work.     But  his  faith 

had  fixed  him  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  the  billows  of  affliction  were 

unable  to  move  him :  over  him  the  grave  had  no  victory,  and  the 

second  death  no  power. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  January,  a  friend  observed  to  him,  "  We 
meet  once  again  on  earth,  before  we  meet  in  heaven."  He  replied, 
*'  Yes ;  amen ! "     She  added, 

**  How  Bhall  we  ung  and  triumph  there, 
Our  dsngen  mad  eseapes  compare, 

Our  mooths  of  pain  and  woe  1 
How  com pri bend  the  pUn  DiviDC, 
And  BweetljF  in  Uia  praises  join 

Tlirough  whom  wt  met  below  !  ** 
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He  answered  by  an  ascription  of  praise.  His  dear  parents  and 
sister  he  commended,  with  affection  and  solemnity  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, to  the  eyerUsting  arms ;  saying,  emphatically,  to  the  latter, — 
*'  The  Lord  bless  yon !  The  Lord  keep  you !  The  Lord  guide  yon !" 
His  beloved  wife  (who  had  watched  over  him,  throughout  his  illness, 
with  intense  feelings  of  affection)  inquired,  "  Are  you  happy  f  '*  He 
replied,  **  Yes,  happy  I "     One  who  shared  his  solemn  joy  repeated, — 

"  A  day  without  niglit  We  shall  feast  in  His  sight, 
And  eternity  seem  as  a  day.** 

"  Is  William  near  ?  "  he  inquired,  referring  to  his  brother.  "  Yes,** 
replied  his  dear  wife :  "  but  Jesus  is  nearer,  and  that  is  better." 
«  0  yes  !  much  better,"  he  rejoined  at  once,  with  deep  feeling. 

OnWednesday  morning,  January  5th,  his  venerable  aunt,  drawing  near 
to  him,  said, — "  A  happy  conqueror  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ! 

*  Yet  a  season,  and  we  know 

Hmppj  entrance  shall  be  given.*  ** 

He  smiled,  and  whispered,  ''Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly! 
Lord,  save  I     Lord,  help  I " — A  friend  repeated, 

'*  With  ease  our  souls  through  death  shall  glide 
Into  their  paradise; 
And  thence,  on  wings  of  angels,  ride 
Triumphant  through  the  skies.** 

"  Amen !  Amen ! "  he  rejoined,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  confident 
expectation.  An  hour  or  two  later,  addressing  his  sister-in-law,  be 
said,  **  Jesns  is  here  ;  I  know — I  feel  it ! "  The  next  morning  he 
said,  "  Jesus  is  coming  !  I  see  Him  on  His  throne  /  "  A  short  inter- 
val elajpsed,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  **  He  will  make  me  one  with 
Him  !  "  During  the  evening  of  the  6th,  while  his  annt  was  repeat- 
ing the  promises  of  God,  addressed  to  a  suffering  church,  he  sndled, 
and  said,  **  I  long  to  get  home ! "  In  a  low  tone  of  voice  he  added, 
'*  My  God  and  Saviour !  How  sweet  He  is !  How  sweet  my  Saviour  is ! " 

His  end  evidently  drew  nigh,  and  his  sufferings  were  intense ;  but 
he  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  ardour  of  feeling,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
**  Happy  !  happy !  I  see  angels  coming,  and  the  realms  of  bliss ! " 
And,  again, — '*  God  is  love  I  Grace  I  grace  !  grace !  through  the 
blood  of  Christ."  "  Heaven !  heaven !  heaven ! "  he  repeated 
many  times,  as  if  already  realising  its  joys.  When  he  appeand  to 
be  suffering  great  pain,  one  inquired,  ''Are  the  everlasting  anna 
around  you  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  answered :  "  I  am  happy,  very  hi^py ! 
Jesus  is  All  in  all  I"  After  a  severe  paroxysm  he  said,  ''After  a 
storm  comes  a  rest.  I  feel  happy.  I  feel  blessed.  Happy! 
happy  for  ever  through  Christ  I  "  "  God  is  love :  I  see  the  King 
of  glory  I "  His  breathing  now  grew  fainter  and  shorter  till  his 
happy  spirit,  bursting  the  clay  tenement,  was  caught  up  to  God, 
January  7th,  1848.     He  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 
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<*Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  anbelieven:  for  what  fellowship 
hath  righteottsneis  with  unrighteoomen  ?  and  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  ?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that 
beliereth  with  an  infidel  ?  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  Ood  with 
idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  Ood  ;  as  Ood  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  Ood,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  sailh  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  recpive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.'* — 2  Cor.  yL  14—18. 

The  subject  of  ibis  paragrapb  is,  confessedly,  of  tbe  bigbest 
practical  interest.  To  tbe  cbarms  of  society  few  are  insensible. 
Companionsbip  relieves  tbe  pressure  of  grief,  and  sbeds  a  fresb 
illamination  on  scenes  of  joy.  Our  very  proverbs — wbicb,  expressing 
in  brief  tbe  judgment  of  ages,  are  bappily  described  by  an  eminent 
German  as  "a  perennial  pbilosopby" — are  full  of  tbis  sentiment. 
It  cannot  be  foi^otten,  tbat  tbe  bliss  of  Paradise  itself  was  incom- 
plete wbile  Adam  walked  and  worsbipped  in  solitude.  But  Paradise 
blooms  no  longer.  The  safety  and  innocence  of  man's  first  estate  are 
gone.  Eartbly  pleasures  lie  on  the  confines  of  danger;  and  tbe 
choice  of  friends  has  become  a  matter  of  unspeakable  importance. 
Happy  they  whose  cherished  fellowships,  having  religion  for  their 
basis,  promise  to  survive  tbis  vanishing  scene  of  things,  and  to 
flourish,  perfected  and  beatified,  in  immortality ! 

St.  Paul's  ^  injunctions  and  warnings,  though  addressed  to  the 
regenerate,  claim  to  be  applied  to  all  who  desire  to  flee  from  tbe 
wrath  to  come.  He  speaks,  not  to  the  proud  Pharisee,  who  assumes 
an  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  says  to  his  less  guilty  brother,  "  Stand 
by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me  ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou ;" — ^but 
to  the  man  who  shrinks  into  nothing  before  apprehended  Deity,  and 
yet,  without  the  slightest  inconsistency,  feels  himself  bound  to  be 
separate  from  the  world  ;  who  is  impressed  alike  with  tbe  vanity  and 
tbe  8acrednes9  of  tbe  present  life  ;  who  is  aware  of  his  unworthiness, 
and  of  his  dignity  also.  Such  a  man  will  not  fail  to  discover,  in 
tbis  strong  light,  what  is  the  seclusion  which  the  inspired  casuist 
requires,  and  so  amply  enforces. 

To  parry  an  objection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  define  our  subject, 
it  is  necessary  at  once  to  fix  the  sense  of  the  word  unbelievers. 
(Verse  14.)  Those  who  desire  to  emancipate  themselves  from  an 
unwelcome  restraint,  do  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  idolatry,  splen- 
did but  enormously  corrupt,  which  reigned  at  Corinth  in  the  apostolic 
age.  They  are  prompt  to  observe,  also,  that  the  same  term  is  ren- 
dered infidel  in  a  subsequent  verse ;  and,  on  tbe  whole,  they  wish  to 
exp<^und  the  passage  as  bearing  only  against  alliance  with  idolaters  or 
blaspheming  sceptics.     So  that,  as  some  have  been  bold  enough  to 
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pronounce,  the  whole  is  recorded  mther  for  the  gaidance  of  infant- 
churches  rising  in  the  midst  of  polytheists,  or  for  times  of  prevailing 
infidelity,  than  for  severe  application  to  any  community  professing 
the  Christian  faith. 

A  pleading  so  indulgent  and  accommodating  fedls  under  just  suspi- 
cion ;  and  it  is  effectually  dissipated  when  the  matter  is  calmly  and 
aeriously  reviewed.  For^  not  only  do  evident  reasons  of  the  injunc- 
tion apply,  with  undiminished  foroe^  to  all  parties  who  are  destitute 
of  the  fear  and  love  of  God  ;  hut,  according  to  the  holy  Orade,  there 
are  crimes  of  a  spiritual  kind  which  involve  essential  idolatry.  This 
guilt  may  he  incurred  hy  those  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  a  graven 
image.  If  every  **  covetous  man  "  "  is  an  idolater/'  (Eph.  v.  5,) — 
if  various  New-Testament  texts  serve  equally  to  convict  those  who 
love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator, — ^what  unregenerate  man  is 
innocent  ? — Yet  once  again,  it  seems  fatal  to  this  style  of  exposition 
that  it  places  an  undue  value  on  a  lifeless  profession, — ^and,  indeed, 
on  that  which  does  not  amount  even  to  a  profession.  There  is  a 
formalism  cold  as  the  grave ;  dark  as  the  rayless,  starless  midnight. 
There  is  a  neutrality  which  is  treason  to  Christ's  cause.  Ood  forbid 
that  such  a  foe  should  draw  flattering  tribute  from  our  holiest 
shrines,  and  be  fortified  by  our  very  interpretation  of  Scripture! 
One  man  rejects  the  evidence  of  Christianity ;  another  tramples  on 
its  laws.  One  insults  the  great  Prophet ;  another  believes  His  mis- 
sion, and  forgets  His  teaching.  In  answer  to  the  call  to  go  and 
work  in  the  vineyard,  one  says,  "I  will  not;'*  another  promises, 
with  silver  tongue,  "  I  go.  Sir,"  but  goes  not.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that,  in  the  monitory  parable,  the  former,  relenting,  obtains 
the  preference.  (Matt.  xxi.  31.)  The  Sadducees  were  the  sceptics  of 
our  Lord's  day ;  but  on  the  Pharisees  descended  the  most  fearfal 
rebukes  that  ever  came  from  His  gracious  lips.  Not  that  infidelity 
is  to  be  palliated.  Not  that  it  indicates  either  mental  or  moral 
prowess.  Not  that  any  wise  man  can  admire  its  ''heroes;"  or 
think  without  pity  of  the  amateur-sceptic  who,  in  forward  boyhood, 
asserted  that  "nothing  is  yet  estabHshed  either  in  philosophy  or 
criticism,"  and  ridiculously  professed  himself  **  a  friend  to  all  doubts 
and  questions.'*  *  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Divine  religion  shoald 
he  so  feebly  sustained  by  evidence,  so  indigent  of  commanding 
appeal,  that  ani/  man  could  blamelessly  reject  its  claims.  And  the 
offence  is  now  the  more  glaring,  as  its  practical  malignity  has  been 
displayed.  We  have  seen  infidelity  stripped  of  its  gaudy  vesture, — 
a  horrid  Oorgon,  whose  very  glance  had  already  made  her  victims 
"  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone,"  though  much  of  her 
loathsomeness  had  been  hidden  from  the  deluded  crowd.  Fierce  and 
unrelenting,  she  has  put  forth  her  hand,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
foreign  patricians  and  saints,  to  tear  away  the  wreath  of  innocence 
from  our  British  youth,  and  the  staff  from  bending  age.  Her  mission 
is,  in  truth,  not  only  to  subvert  the  Christian  religion,  but  to  eclipse 

*  Lift  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume.     By  J.  H.  Burton,  Esq. 
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all  pare  light,  to  poisoti  the  springs  of  aociat  happiness,  to  dissolve  the 
holiest  bonds,  and  monmfully  to  reverse  the  beautiful  pictures  of 
prophecy, — turning  the  "ftruitful  field'*  into  a  "wilderness;"  and 
restoring  "  the  habitation  of  dragons,"  where  the  cultivated  plain  has 
smiled  with  the  green  promise,  and  waved  with  the  golden  maturity, 
of  a  thousand  harvests. — And  yet,  may  it  not  be  said  that  "the 
publicans  and  the  harlots,"  yea,  scoflfers  and  infidels,  "  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before"  many  who  call  themselves  Christians T 
(Matt.  zzi.  31.)  Answer,  ye  who  trifle  while  eternity  flashes  on  your 
viev;  who  refhse  to  be  alarmed  by  "the  voice  of  the  archangel," 
and  "  the  trump  of  God." 

The  oonchision  is  therefore  submitted,  that,  in  whatever  sense  the 
Apostle's  injunction  is  to  be  understood,  it  extends  to  the  whole  world 
of  nnawakened  sinners.  But  we  return  to  our  former  point  by 
inquiring.  What  separation  does  it  enforce? — Not  a  monastic  life, 
most  certainly.  (See  1  Cor.  v.  10.*)  The  Christian  cannot  be 
absent  from  his  business-engagements.  His  "light"  is  to  "shine 
before  men.'*  His  is  the  high  responsibility  of  glorifying  God  in 
actirity,  as  well  as  in  quiet.  But  he  is  restrained  from  free  and 
needless  intercourse  with  unbelievers  ;  and,  especially,  from  the  choice 
of  worldly  friendships,  partnerships,  and  alliances.  St.  Paul  forbids 
not  only  snch  inter-communion  as  requires  a  tolerance  of  obrious 
tin,  bat  also,  it  is  conceived,  such  as  promotes  a  close  attachment  to 
the  unholy,  and  a  delight  in  those  who  lack  the  sovereign  beauty. 
It  is  easy  to 'trace  the  reasons  of  this  law.  Worldly  connexions 
imply  a  want  of  love  to  the  saints,  in  whom  the  Lord  takes  pleasure. 
The  glory  of  the  renewed  character, — "  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
qoiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price," — ^the  mag- 
nanimity of  resignation, — faith,  and  hope,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
sister-graces,  love, — yea,  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesns, — ^all  are 
scorned,  or  reluctantly  appreciated,  by  the  men  who  consent  to  be 
''unequally  yoked  ti^ether  with  unbelievers."  Associations  which 
cannot  be  renewed  with  satisfaction  in  our  best  hours,  which  draw 
us  into  conformity  to  this  worid,  which  are  lavish  of  the  time  and 
wealth  due  to  higher  objects,  or  which  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
interests  of  the  soul,  justly  fall  under  condemnntion.  They  sully — 
nay,  they  defile — the  mind.  They  often  exact  the  sacrifice  of  Chris- 
tian communion,  and  oftener  disqualify  us  for  its  true  enjoyment. 
They  make  the  place  of  secret  prayer  less  and  less  attractive.  They 
dtasipate  the  sweetness  of  inward  experience,  and  the  richer  unctions 
of  the  Holy  Onk.  And  where  is  he  that  can  deny  that,  in  innumer- 
able cases,  they  at  once  lead  away  the  heart  from  God  ? 

There  is  a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  many  in  this  day,  to 
remove  the  venerable  landmarks  which  divide  the  church  from  the 


*  *' According  to**  this  ''declaration,  the  fellowship  forbidden  does  not  apply  to 
^ttj  act  of  association  or  living  together,  but  to  labouring  together  for  an  end.** — 
Dr,  Hermann  OUhatuen,  on  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 
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world.  Not  a  few  are  the  ingenioiu  sopbUtries  that  seem  current 
among  as.  Friendships  which  are  recommended  hj  interest,  sanc- 
tioned by  example,  and  welcomed  by  inclination,  we  think  it  hard 
to  forego.  But  *'to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  We  may  be 
unprepared  for  the  decisions  of  this  orade ;  but  they  are  unchange- 
able. Vain  are  our  remonstrances.  All  our  opinions  and  wishes  are 
to  be  tested  by  the  record  which  lives  through  all  time,  and  which — 
like  eternity — ^has  no  symptom  of  decay.  If  it  be  asked.  Does  reli- 
gion withdraw  us  from  the  common  walks  of  social  life? — the 
answer  shall  be  given  in  the  very  language  of  inspiration :  "  If  ye 
were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own.'*  '*  Whosoever  will 
be  a  firiend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God."  ''  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing."  (John  zy.  19;  James  iv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1 7.) 

Nor  may  we  forget  the  great  lustorical  type  of  the  Christian 
church.  Whatever  other  designs  were  answered  by  the  isolation  of 
Grod's  ancient  people,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  emblem  is 
full  of  instruction  for  us.  The  general  lesson  it  conveys  is  plain ; 
and  we  need  not  invoke  fancy  for  an  allegory  of  particulars.  Israel's 
poUtical  character  was  early  sketched.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  that 
people  to  "  dwell  alone,"  and  "  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
nations."  Before  the  son  of  Beor  "took  up  his"  magnificent 
*' parable,"  Providence  had  kept  the  chosen  seed  apart  from  the 
Egyptians;  and  so  it  was,  at  a  later  period,  in  Babylon.  In  the 
land  of  their  exile,  (as  it  has  been  appositely  said,)  "no  Carmel, 
with  the  associations  of  Elijah,  frowned  on  apostasy ; "  "  no  river, 
silent  but  eloquent,  reminded  the  people  of  their  redemption  by  the 
remembrance  of  its  divided  waters ;  "  and  "  no  Zion,  awful  in  purity, 
and  resplendent  with  the  Divine  presence,  put  to  shame  the  orgies 
of  pagan  temples."  Yet  Judah  was  not  "  reckoned  among  the " 
victorious  "  nations "  that  multiplied  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Chebar.  Her  patriots  "sat  down  and  wept"  by  those 
foreign  streams ;  accounting  the  very  sod  of  Zion,  and  the  broken 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  dearer  and  lovelier  than  all  the  splendours  of 
Chaldsea.  Nay,  "  the  people  "  still  "  dwell  alone,"  thousands  of  years 
after  the  utterance  of  the  descriptive  prophecy,  and  in  every  meridian 
of  longitude.  They  are  kept  distinct  for  great  and  glorious  ends. 
History  offers  no  parallel.  The  case  becomes  the  more  striking,  as 
we  are  assured  of  the  confluence  of  other  tribes  and  families  of  the 
human  race ;  as,  (to  take  the  nearest  example,)  of  the  Norman,  the 
Danish,  the  Saxon,  the  Roman,  and  the  native,  in  our  own  popula- 
tion. But  to  recur  to  the  times  which  supply  our  precise  illustra- 
tion :  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  mode  of  uniting  with  Israel  ira« 
proselytism  ;  signifying  to  us  on  what  terms  we  may  admit  the  world 
to  our  fellowship.  The  light  of  Judah  shone,  in  an  important  sense, 
for  all  around  ;  but,  so  far  as  any  true  and  abiding  good  was  diffused, 
the  world  came  to  the  church.  Let  none  reverse  this  order  of  things. 
Let  not  the  church  vainly  hope  to  propitiate  a  fallen  world  by 
descending  from  her  true  elevation. 
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Am  the  general  indodei  the  particular,  it  is  impomtife  to  add  that 
there  is  one  alliance,  the  doiest  and  moat  sacred,  to  which  the  prin- 
df^  ap{^et  in  all  its  force.  Certain  most  intelligent  oommentators 
hsTe  judged  that  this  is  St.  Paul's  immediate  reference.  Their  opinion 
derives  support  from  the  considention,  that  the  terms  here  selected 
must  hare  recalled  the  Apostle's  decision,  gi?en  in  the  former  Epistle 
to  the  CorinthiaB  church,  on  the  domestic  question.  (I  Cor.  vii.  39.) 

In  reading  the  sacred  text,  we  look  in  vain  for  that  doctrine  of 
vestal  excdlence  and  dignity,  which,  having  been  long  nurtured  in 
etstern  dreams,  too  early  infested  Christendom.  A  living  writer 
well  observes,  that  a  Deity  eternally  at  war  with  matter,  not  a  Deity 
'*of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  enl,"  was  the  great  Gnostic  idea* 
The  Divine  Being  came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  "  the  antithesis  rather 
of  corporeity  than  of  sin."  *  Imagination  triumphed  over  conscience. 
A  host  of  ecciesiasticsy  from  Basil  to  Bernard,  combining  in  the  anti^ 
aocial  heresy,  represented  the  monk  as  an  angel  upon  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  what  authority  pronounces  that  ''  marriage  is 
honourable  in  all."  But  the  entire  Bible  bears  against  alliances  of 
the  righteous  with  the  unrighteons.  From  a  mass  of  texts,  exhibiting 
this  fatsl  error  in  all  the  illustrations  of  argument,  example,  warning, 
and  appeal,  a  few  shall  be  selected  for  the  reader's  consideration. 

What  but  unhallowed  alliances  of  this  class  aroused  the  anger  of 
God  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  brought  down  on  this  goodly  world  the 
calamity  oi  a  flood  ?  Men  had  **  begun  to  call  upon  the  Name  of  the 
Lord."  ^Gen.  iv.  26 ;  with  which,  in  the  order  of  narrative,  nmst 
be  connected  vi.  1 — 7.)  Whether  this  most  remarkable  text  imports 
that,  in  the  time  of  Enos,  the  upright  among  the  antediluvians  began 
to  be  called  ''sons  of  God,"  or  diat  they  then  began  formally  and 
publicly  to  invoke  that  holy  and  reverend  Name,  a  plain  distisetion 
from  the  world  is  implied.  But,  when  the  witchery  of  beauty  pre- 
vailed over  the  charms  of  sanctity  and  the  love  of  God,  the  wall  of 
partition  was  broken  down.  Then  the  decree  came  forth,  "My 
Bpirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh :  yet 
his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years."  During  this  season 
of  farther  trial  "the  longsnflering  of  God  waited;"  and  then  the 
awfhl  surges  overwhelmed  the  multitudes  who  had  "  corrupted  "  their 
"  way."  Four  thousand  years  have  passed,  indeed,  since  those  waves 
receded  ;  and  "  the  bow  "  is  still  "  seen  in  the  cloud."  But  He  who 
hath  "  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the 
ear&,"  is  no  less  "  glorious  in  holiness,"  and  no  leas  able  to  vindicate 
His  law,  than  when  "  it  repented  "  Him  "  that  He  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart." 

Abraham,  "  full  of  days,  riches,  and  honour,"  said  to  his  eldest 
servant,  (probably,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  steward  of  hu  house,)  "  Put, 
I  pray  thee,  thy  band  under  my  thigh :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear 
by  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou 
•bait  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites, 

*  Iiaac  Tmylor. 
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among  whom  I  dwell :  bat  thou  shall  go  onto  my  country^  and  to 
my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  nnto  my  son  Isaac."  (Gen.  xzir.  2—4.) 

When  Esau  allied  himself  to  women  of  Canaanitish  nee,  it  is  said, 
with  impressive  simplicity,  that  these  *'  were  a  grief  of  mind  note 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah."  (Gen.  xxyi.  35.)  On  the  other  hand,  Jacob, 
traTelling  toward  Padan-aram  to  nnite  himself  with  the  house  of 
Bethael,  sees  the  mystic  ladder  that  connects  earth  with  heayen,  and 
is  re- assured  of  ''  the  blessing  of  Abraham."  (Gen.  xxTiii.  5,  12 — 15.) 

The  charge  to  Israel,  concerning  the  seTen  Canaanitish  nations, 
cannot  be  mistaken  :  *'  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with 
them ;  thy  daughter  thon  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daugh- 
ter shalt  thon  take  nnto  thy  son.  For  they  will  tnm  away  thy  son 
from  following  Me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods;  so  will  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly. 
For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  nnto  Himself,  above  all 
people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Dent.  vii.  3,  4,  6.) 
*'  The  Rabbins  extend  this  and  many  other  of  these  rules  to  all  other 
heathen  nations,  besides  the  seven  particularly  specified.  They  differ 
on  the  point,  whether  marriage  with  proselytes  was  permitted;  bat 
those  who  deny  that  it  was  lawful,  permit  marriages  with  the  children 
of  proselytes."  *  On  the  neglect  of  these  injunctions  followed  sorrow, 
humiliation,  and  captivity.  (Joshua  xxiii.  12,  13;  Judges  iii.  5—8.) 

The  sketch  of  Ahab*s  enormous  wickedness  is  not  complete  with- 
out the  dark  feature,  that  "  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal  King  of  the  Zidonians,  and  went  and  served  Baal,  and  wor- 
shipped him."  (1  Kings  xvi.  31.)  A  little  later,  Jehoram,  of  Judah, 
''walked  in  the  way  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of 
Ahab :  for  the  daughter  of  Ahab  was  his  wife :  and  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord."  (2  Kings  viii.  18.) 

Ezra's  patriotic  lament  on  this  subject  runs  through  his  ninth  and 
tenth  chapters.  Like  a  second  Moses,  (as  the  Jews  regarded  him,) 
this  devoted  Priest  mourned  when  he  found  that  ''  the  holy  seed" — 
not  excepting  Princes  and  rulers.  Priests  and  Levites — had  "  mingled 
themselves  with  the  people  of  the  lands."  He  "  rent  his  garment 
and  his  mantle,"  "  plucked  off  the  hair  of  his  head,"  and  "  sat  down 
astonied."  At  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  with  outspread  hands  appealed  to  the  God  of  his  fathers :  "  0 
my  God,  I  am  ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  Thee,  my 
God  :  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our  head,  and  our  trespass 
is  grown  up  unto  the  heavens."  (Ezra  ix.  6.) 

But  the  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  monitory  examples 
that  inspiration  has  recorded.  It  may  suffice  to  compare  St.  Paul's 
rule,  never  to  be  repealed,  with  one  other  text  from  the  same  apos- 
tolic pen :  *'  The  wife  is  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her  husband 
liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to 
whom  she  will ;  only  in  the  Lord."  (1  Cor.  vii.  39.)  Christians 
arc,    surely,    bound  by  the  Divine  will.     What  can  countervail  its 

*  Dr.  Kitto. 
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diatinct  reTelations?  Can  the  prospect  of  temporal  advantage? 
"The  world  passeih  away,  and  the  last  thereof:  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  eyer."  (1  John  ii.  17.)  Can  the  com- 
mand of  parent  or  guardian  ?  **  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord  :  for  this  is  right."  (Eph.  ri.  1.)  Can  the  antinomian  dream 
of  winning  a  soul  for  Christ  by  violating  one  of  His  laws  ?  Can  any 
promiae,  extorted  by  sinister  seal,  of  future  repentance  ?  AU  our 
suasion  having  been  already  tried  in  vain,  shall  we  in  this  great  crisis 
"do  evil  that  good  may  come?  "  Believing  that  God  only  can  save, 
are  we  profane  enough  to  expect  that  the  thrice-holy  One  will  crown 
our  disobedience  with  His  choicest  blessing  ? 

Bat  some  may  be  inclined  to  cite  1  Cor.  vii.  16:"  What  knowest 
thon,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  ?  or  how  knowest 
thon,  O  man,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  wife?"  This  text, 
however,  is  irrelevant:  it  is  addressed,  most  definitely,  "unto  the 
married."  And  the  reference  will  lead  careful  readers  of  St.  Paul  to 
a  new  train  of  thought,  quite  in  harmony  with  our  preceding  observa- 
tions. Some  of  the  Corinthians,  in  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of 
their  early  spiritual  life,  doubted  whether  it  had  not  become  their 
duty  to  put  away  their  unbelieving  consorts.  St.  Paul's  decision  is 
well  known ;  but  the  existence  of  this  scruple  in  the  infant  church 
speaks  volumes  to  the  less  tender  i^irits  of  later  times. 

Many  at  Corinth  were  well  prepared  to  estimate  the  threefold 
appeal  by  which  their  instructer  enforces  his  rule. — He  begins  with 
tke  clear  reason  of  the  case.  It  is  a  false  and  ruinous  opinion,  that 
the  Christian  is  not  essentially  diverse  from  the  man  of  the  world. 
The  compound  word  used  by  St.  Paul  is  very  rare,  and  full  of  signi*- 
ficanoe.*  "By  some  it  has  been  derived,"  says  the  Theological 
Professor  of  Erlangen,  already  quoted,  "  from  l^uyis  in  the  significa* 
tion  of  'a  balance,'  according  to  which  Irspo^vytiy  must  mean  'to 
influence  or  bias  the  balance.'  But  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to 
derive  the  word  from  the  signification  'yoke,'  and  for  this  reason 
irtpo^vysh  means  with  various  animals ;  for  example,  oxen  and 
horses  yoked  together,  that  is,  working  with  various  powers  towards 
one  end."  There  is  the  utmost  discordancy  in  the  parties,  and  the 
attempt  to  unite  them  is  monstrous.  What  hath  righteousness  in 
common  with  unrighteousness?  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  God,  with 
rebellion?  Can  the  beautiful  and  beneficial  light  co-exist  with 
dsrkness?  Can  Christ  be  in  accord  (in  symphony,  to  import  St. 
Paul's  word)  with  Belial?  the  sovereign  Excellence  with  the  arch- 
apostate?  the  Lover  of  mankind  with  the  murderer  of  souls?  the 
"  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  "  with  the  wolf  of  hell  ?  f     What  part 

*  "  The  Apostle  leemt  to  have  expresied  himself  concisely,  and  to  have  adapted 
the  dative  rather  to  the  thought  than  to  the  language :  q,  d.^  Be  not  put  into  a 
iirange  yoke^  u  0.,  not  into  the  same  yoke  with  the  unhelieving.**  ( Winer*s  Idioms, 
sect,  zzxi.,  note  5.) 

f  "  Satan  would  seem  to  be  mannerly  and  reasonable,  as  if  he  would  be  content 
with  one-half  of  oar  heart,  whereas  God  challengeth  all  or  none.  Satan  knowt 
tfuu,  \fh€  haif€  any  part^  God  wiU  have  none,*^  (Bishop  Hall.) 
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hath  a  believer  with  an  infidel  ?  What  hath  the  temple  of  God  to 
do  with  idols  ?  If  an  image  could  not  be  tolerated  in  ImmanQers 
land,  how  much  less  in  the  hill  of  the  Lord  !  Will  the  Shecbinah 
linger,  to  be  insulted  by  the  abomination  of  the  desolater? — ^These 
contrarieties  go  to  one  point:  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  unite  the 
church  and  the  world,  without  subyerting  one  or  the  other  character. 
The  materials  defy  every  law  of  association.  The  dominancy  of  one 
is  the  ruin  of  the  other.  The  struggle  is  more  than  Punic.  Reli- 
gion must  decay  while  the  friendship  of  the  world  revives  and  grows. 
The  saint  and  the  sinner  are  subjects,  not  merely  of  different  king- 
doms, but  of  kingdoms  at  eternal  war  with  each  other.  He  whose 
power  Chamock  defines  as  that  **  of  an  executioner,"  rather  than  that 
of  "a  Prince,"  remains,  in  an  awful  sense,  "  the  god  of  this  world  ;** 
while  the  church  is  a  reclaimed  and  sanctified  inheritance,  the  lower 
court  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  visible  seat  of  His  reign  of  grace. 

From  this  point  we  are  led  on  to  consider,  again,  that  believers  are 
the  temple  of  the  living  God,  Hearts,  long  the  abodes  of  unclean 
spirits,  and  of  every  fierce  and  selfish  passion,  are  transformed  into 
shrines  of  the  incorruptible  Majesty.  A  temple  sugrgests  sanctity. 
All  is  here  consecrated  to  the  Object  of  worship,  and  claims  to  be 
guarded  from  violence  and  contamination.  To  profane  a  temple  has 
always  been  reckoned  among  the  highest  crimes.  And  what  can 
Burpass  this  alluring  and  yet  awe-inspiring  motive  to  purity,  that 
''  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  ahall  be  My  people?" 

The  inestimable  privileges  annexed  to  obedience  are  yet  fiirther 
stated.  "  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  tbe 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing," — ^an  illusion  to  ceremonial 
adumbrations  of  this  great  duty, — "  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will 
be  a  Father  unto  yon,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty."  In  exchange  for  the  poor  friendship  of  the 
worid,  often  faithless,  and  always  feeblest  when  the  soul  most  deeply 
strngglea  for  relief  and  victory,  you  shall  have  the  paternal  care  of 
the  ail-wise,  all-powerful,  unchi^ngeable  God;  filial  access  to  His 
bosom ;  and  the  purifying  hope  of  being  for  ever  where  He  is. 

"  Who,"  then,  "  is  on  the  Lord's  aide  ?"  The  subject  of  this 
paper  affords  a  test,  to  be  applied  by  Christian  professors.  "We 
know,"  says  St.  John,  '*  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  hfe, 
because  we  love  the  brethren."  (1  John  iii.  14.)  Is  there  not  occa- 
sion of  alarm,  then,  when  we  can  delight  to  spend  hour  after  hoar  in 
the  assembly  of  those  who  are  strangers,  and  even  enemies,  to  God? 
Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  mind,  we  cannot  explain  die 
magic  of  sympathy.  But  this  influence  cannot  be  denied.  Worldly 
company  first  cools  the  fervours,  and  then  quenches  the  life,  of  reli- 
gion. And  is  it  not  arduous  enough  to  maintain  that  trembling 
flame,  without  exposing  it  to  needless  dangers  ?  Do  we  find,  in  the 
circles  of  fashion,  such  conversation  as  the  book  in  heaven  records  ? 
"  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in  the 
feasts  "  to  which  the  men  of  pleasure  invite  us ;  but  is  it  not  trve 
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that  **  they  regard  not  the  Lord,  neither  eonrider  the  operation  of 
Hia  hands  V*  (Isai.  ▼.  12.)  It  may  not  be  difficult  to  recall  many  an 
evening  spent  in  society  from  which,  by  a  tacit  but  effectual  compact, 
Christ  is  excluded.  Not  a  few  will  plead  for  this  licence.  It  is 
quite  in  harmony,  they  think,  with  the  genius  of  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  age.  He  who  remonstrates  is  deemed  no  better  than  a  bigot, 
and  a  narrow-minded  puritan.  It  is  quite  forgotten  that  every 
disciple  is  required  to  follow  his  self-denying  Master, — to  "  go  forth 
unto  Him  withoat  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach." 

The  Christian  feels  it  important  to  acquire  an  influence  for  good. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  may  well  strive  to  avoid  everything 
needlessly  offensive ;  to  be  courteous  to  all,  affectionate  to  friends, 
neighbours,  and  kindred;  to  clothe  rebuke  itself  with  the  vest  of 
kindness ;  and  <o  to  separate  himself  from  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
as  to  show  that  he  aims,  even  in  this  reserve  and  seclusion,  at  their 
everlasting  benefit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  he  hope  to 
fulfil  his  sacred  calling,  if  he  sit  smiling  in  the  giddy  throng,  and 
jesting  with  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  quivering  on  the  brink  of 
perdition  ?  ^^^  f^l^  how  inconsistent  he  is.  Superficial  courtesies 
hardly  veil  their  contempt ;  and,  if  they  quote  his  example,  it  is  but 
to  reproach  his  instability. 

A  word  to  the  young, — the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  Jerusalem, 
and  the  hope  of  the  world.     The  experience  of  nearly  six  thousand 
years  enforces  the  warning,   in  regard  to  the  most  intimate  and 
important   of  earthly  connexions, — "Be  ye  not   unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers."     Yet  a  single  illustration  might  suffice. 
See  the  Christian  *  professor  in  the  prosperity  which  threatens  to 
ensnare  him,  or  in  the  trials  which  need  every  alleviation  of  pious 
sympathy.     See  him  at  the  family-altar,  which  he   alone   guards. 
How  hard  it  is  for  him  to  say,  with  upright  Joshua,  "  As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord  !*'     See  him  in  the  hour  of  death, 
when  he  dreads  an  everlasting  separation......... Or,  (to  select  a  still 

more  painful  example,)  mark  the  decay  of  even  the  form  of  godli- 
ness. For  often,  on  these  fatal  plains,  has  the  beauty  of  Israel  been 
slain.  The  first  step  is  measured  back  to  earth  again,  by  some 
*'  unequal "  alliance.  This  interrupts  fellowship  with  the  godly,  who 
dare  not  sanction  the  presumptuous  step,  but  hesitate  to  say  all  that 
is  in  their  heart.  Hence  reserve  on  one  side,  and  embittered  feeling 
on  the  other.  The  transition  is  now  easy  to  compliance  with  the 
maxims  of  the  world.  Lingering  seriousness  is  overcome.  The 
unhappy  soul  draws  back  unto  perdition ;  and  eternity  tells  the  rest. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  doubly  guilty  parties  who  inflict  this 
deepest  injury  on  the  companions  of  their  life  ?  It  may  be  that  the 
eye  of  some  ungodly  husband,  or  of  some  unbelieving  wife,  already 
aeeused  by  an  inward  monitor,  falls  on  this  page.  Let  each  pause 
and  flak,  W'Aai  will  be  ike  most  sorrowful  of  my  dying  thoughts  ? 
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WORTHIES  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

In  the  close  of  the  life  of  David,  (says  one  of  our  contemporaries,)  there 
is  a  list  given  of  the  **  mighty  men  '*  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Loi-d,  and  who,  by  their  iralonr  and  warlike 
deeds,  had  helped  to  put  the  church  into  full  possession  of  the  land  of 
promise.  They  acted  according  to  the  demands  of  public  duty  in  that  age ; 
and  their  names  have  found  an  honourable  place  in  sacred  history.  In 
like  manner,  there  are  various  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
especially  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  who  had 
attained  distinction  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  nobility  or  '*  the  worthies  "  of  the  primitive  church.  It  is 
interesting  and  profitable  to  consider  wliat  are  the  things  by  which  these 
persons  were  characterized,  as  such  divinely  approved  biographical  notices 
illustrate  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  and  point  out  the  excellencies 
which  believers  should  in  every  age  seek  to  display.  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  their  external  rank  in  the  world, — 
their  wealth  or  poverty,  their  standing  and  influence  in  civil  society,  or 
the  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  which  they  fiUed.  They  are  looked  on 
solely  in  relation  to  the  church ;  and  the  things  which  they  did  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  gave  them  a  niche  in  the  sacred  narrative.  Thb  considera- 
tion makes  these  notices  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  as  it  shows  that  all 
the  members  of  the  church,  whatever  be  their  temporal  ciroumstancea^ 
may,  through  grace,  reach  the  rank  of  princes  in  Christ's  kingdom. 

There  are  twenty-six  persons  named  or  saluted  in  the  closing  chapter  to 
the  Romans,  in  speaking  of  whom  the  Apostle  pours  forth  the  warm 
acknowledgments  of  his  grateful  heart ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
chiefly  four  things  which  characterize  them.  In  the  first  place^  they  were 
In  Christ,  united  to  Him  by  a  living  faith,  and  earnestly  occupied  in  the 
advancement  of  His  cause.  This  was  essential  to  their  Christianity :  for, 
without  union  to  Christ,  no  person  has  a  place  in  the  true  church,  nor  can 
he  do  anything  acceptably  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Union  to  Christ  is 
the  source  of  all  gracious  influence,  and  of  all  fitness  for  active  Christian 
duty. — In  the  second  place,  they  were  beloved,  well-beloved ;  terms  which 
are  expressive,  not  merely  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  applied,  and  of  the  Apostle's  cordial  affection  for  them, 
but  of  the  loveliness  with  which  active  grace  had  invested  them.  The 
truth,  believed  and  obeyed,  had  moulded  their  natural  tempers^  purified 
and  adorned  their  affections,  and,  making  them  like  God,  who  is  love,  had 
rendered  them  specially  loving  and  loveable.  Creative  grace  clothes  the 
true  believer,  who  gives  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  transforming  influence  of 
Divine  things,  with  a  moral  beauty  which  is  an  object  of  love  and  com- 
placency to  God,  to  holy  angels,  and  to  spiritually-minded  men. — In  the 
third  place,  they  labouivd  in  the  Lord,  using  zealously  the  strength  derived 
from  the  Lord,  and  anxiously  exerting  themselves  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord. .  They  were  aotivei  devoted,  and  laborious  Christians,  who  regarded 
themselves  as  Christ's  property,  who  delighted  to  consecrate  to  Him  their 
time  and  talents,  their  powers  of  mind,  organs  of  body,  and  worldly  sub- 
Stunce ;  and  whose  most  cherished  aims  and  desires  were  connected  with 
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the  extenaion  aDd  the  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.    They  lived 
and  laboured  in  the  Lord,  and  for  the  Lord ;  being  assiduously  engaged 
either  in  instructing  persons  ^'  more  perfectly  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;**  in 
standing  by  and  countenancing  the  Apostles  and  Preachers  of  the  Grospel 
in  times  of  trial  and  persecution ;  in  showing  hospitality  to  the  teachers  of 
the  truth,  by  receiving  them  into  their  houses,  ministering  to  their  wants^ 
helping  them  forward  on  their  journeys,  and  recommending  them  to  friends 
In  the  places  to  which  they  were  going ;  in  superintending  the  education 
and  the  morals  of  the  young  and  the  less-informed  in  the  church ;  in  look* 
ing  after  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  imprisoned  ;  or  in  doing 
what  they  could,  according  to  the  customs  and  the  exigencies  of  the  time, 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  success  of  the  blessed 
Gospel.    Hence  Paul  speaks  of  them  as  his  '^  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,"  as 
"  succourers  of  many,**  and  as  "  approved  iu  Christ."     The  work  of  the 
Lord  occupied  the  chief  place  in  their  hearts :  it  was  their  delight  and  joy 
to  honour  Uim;  and  their  highest  ambition  was  to  be  vessels  of  mercy, 
filled  with  grace  and  love,  and  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use. — In  th^ 
fourth  place,  they  laboured  much  in  the  Lord.  Two  holy  women  especially, 
Mary  and  Persis,  have,  appended  to  their  names,  this  brightest  mark  of 
commendation,  this  loftiest  note  of  apostolic  piaise, — ^they  **  laboured  much 
in  the  Lord."    It  is  labour,  wisely,  zealously,  and  perseveringly  put  forth, 
which  is  accounted  the  proof  of  abounding  grace,  of  ardent  love,  of  strong 
faith,  and  of  exalted  standing  in  the  church.    It  b  work  done  for  Christ 
that  takes  any  one  out  of  the  common  circle  of  Christians,  lifts  him  up  to  a 
distinguished  place,  and  gives  him  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  New- 
Testament  noble.    It  is  not  mere  knowledge,  nor  office,  nor  opportunity, 
nor  means,  nor  lai^e  gifts, — ^things  which  men  covet,  and  which  the 
unthinking  admire ;  but  it  is  the  use  to  which  these  are  turned.    It  is 
continuous  and  beneficial  labour  that  confers  rank  and  distinction,  and  that 
conforms  men  to  the  Divine  Benefactor,  who,  when  on  earth,  went  about 
continually  doing  good. 

These  features  of  character  that  have  been  noticed,  as  exhibited  by  the 
eminent  members  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  beautifully  illustrate  the  words 
of  Christ, — **  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ; 
and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve ;" — words  which  teach  that, 
while  worldly  rank  and  authority  procure  for  men  the  title  of  "  benefac* 
tors,"  the  law  of  His  kingdom  is,  that  it  is  useful  labour  alone  that 
deserves  respect  and  commendation.  Again,  these  things  are  calculated, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  to  encourage  the  active  and  zealous  men  and 
women,  who,  in  our  own  congregations,  are  industriously,  and  from  holy 
motives,  labouring  as  officers  and  collectors  in  Missionary  Auxiliaries,—- as 
teachers  in  Sabbath  and  day  schools, — as  tract-distributers,  and  visiters  of 
the  sick, — as  members  of  Dorcas  Societies, — ^and  in  all  those  ways  in 
which  modem  Christian  benevolence  is  manifesting  itself,  to  further  the 
best  interests  of  genuine  religion  at  home,  and  to  evangelize  the  wretched 
Heathen  abroad.  They  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  active  and 
commended  church-members  of  former  times.  The  Spirit  of  God  has 
embalmed  in  the  evangelical  narrative  the  names  of  Mary,  Joanna,  and 
Susanna,  who  followed  Christ,  and  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  sub- 
stance :  the  same  Divine  Spirit  has  registered,  in  the  chapter  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  the  names  of  Aquila,  Urbane,  and  Rufus,— of  Phebe, 
Priscilla,  and  Persis, — and  of  those  other  holy  men  and  women  who  helped 
in  the  cause  of  the  Lord.    And  though  none  can  now,  however  self- 
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denying,  devoted,  and  libeial,  get  his  mane  put  into  the  Divine  word,  yet 
it  will  be  written  in  the  record  that  is  on  higli,  and  mentioned  with  honour 
before  the  assembled  universe.  Yea,  let  it  cheer  the  willing-hearted  and 
pious  ladies,  who,  as  Missionary  or  other  collectors,  are  feeding  the  tna- 
feury  of  the  church,  or  are  engaged  in  other  appropriate  works  of  fidth  and 
labours  of  love,  to  know,  that  all  the  features  of  Christian  excellence  that 
have  been  described  are  found  associated  with  one  godly  female  ;  and  that 
the  highest  eulqgium  of  the  inspired  and  grateful  Apostle  is  bestowed  upon 
a  woman  :  **  Salute  the  beloved  Persis,  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord," 
Yes,  while  the  names  of  the  Empresses  and  the  Prinoeqns  of  that  age  are 
either  forgotten  or  marked  with  dishonour,  the  name  of  the  humble  but 
spiritually-useful  Persts  sparkles  on  the  living  page  of  God's  own  book, 
and  is  there  encircled  with  enduring  glory.  And,  finally,  let  all  who  have 
a  place  in  the  membership  of  our  Societies  put  to  themselves  individually 
this  question :  ''  Were  the  Apostle  living  now,  and  were  he  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member,  would  he  send  his  salutation 
to  mel  Have  I  so  approved  myself  as  being  in  Christ,  is  my  character  so 
spiritually  lovely,  and  have  I  so  laboured  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  that 
there  is  reason  to  think  he  would  thus  take  notice  of  me  and  <rf  my 
services  ?  '*  Why  not  ?  Grace  is  free  to  all :  the  opportnnitiea  for  exer- 
tion are  many  ;  and  all  are  invited  and  urged  to  do  what  they  can.  It  is 
not  external  condition,  it  is  willing-heartednen,  that  makes  any  one 
'^ shine  as  a  light"  in  Uie  church.  Let  this  question  be  pressed  asateit. 
Paul  cannot  now  write  to  us ;  but  the  great  Master  is  looking  on  sod 
marking  our  deeds,  and  He  will  declare  them  in  that  day  when  every  one 
shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  0,  let  this  thought  prompt  us 
to  be  **  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  we  know  that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'' 


GROWING  IN  GRACE. 

If  you  are  growing  more  holy,  you  have  more  desire  to  conform  to  God's 
holy  law  than  formerly  you  had.  You  fear  sin  more.  Yoa  wateh  your 
heart  more  closely.  You  strive  more  to  **  bring  vrery  thought  into  sab- 
jection  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  You  have  more  solicitude  for  your 
impenitent  brother  or  sister  than  you  used  to  have.  You  control  your 
temper  better  than  formerly.  You  mortify  pride.  You  curb  rising 
passion.  You  think  more  of  God.  You  speak  more  about  Him.  You 
oommune  more  with  Him.  You  labour  more  for  Him.  You  are  more 
willing  to  give  back  to  Him  some  of  the  things  He  has  given  you,  for  the 
advancement  of  His  cause  in  the  earth.  Your  love  is  with  less  dissimolsr 
tion.  Yon  have  a  greater  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  evil.  You  deave 
more  earnestly  to  that  which  is  good.  You  are  more  kindly  affectioned  to 
Others.  You  are  less  slothful  in  business,  and  more  fervent  in  spirit 
You  have  more  relish  for  the  strong  meat  of  the  Gospel.  Yon  not  only 
tolerate,  but  you  find  delight  in  contemplating,  those  doctrines  which  were 
once  almost  offensive  to  you.  You  love  more  and  more  the  place  of  Mary, 
at  Jesus*s  feet.  And  yet,  it  is  quite  possible^  it  seems  to  you  that  you  never 
were  so  unworthy  as  now. 

Are  these  things  true  of  ^oti,  whose  eyes  are  now  upon  these  lines t— 
Evangelist, 
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THE  UNSEARCHABLE  RICHES  OF  CHRIST. 
BY  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  8LIOHT,  A.M., 

CLA.RBMCBTILLE,  LOWSB  CANADA. 

Why  select  a  topic  which  is  profeaeedl/  heyond  the  reach  of  hnman 
definition?  why  attempt  to  describe  that  which  is  indescribable?  why 
speak  of  that  which  is  unspeakable  ?  These  predications  are  made  only  in 
respect  to  the  full  extent  of  the  subject.  The  eye  cannot  penetrate 
illimitable  space ;  yet  it  may  discover  in  the  vast  immensity  flaming  suns, 
and  mighty  worlds,  the  contemplation  of  which  fills  the  mind  wilh  ideas 
of  sublimity.  So,  in  contemplating  these  riches  of  Christ,  which  are 
unsearchable,  we  may  fix  upon  something  definite  and  substantial  for 
ourselves.  We  may  be  led  to  extend  our  vision ;  our  £uth's  capacity  may 
be  enlarged,  and  our  eneigies  aroused ;  we  may  be  led  to  aviul  ourselvea 
of  a  fulness  suitable  to  all  our  want  and  destitution. 

"  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  The  most  precious  earthly  treasures 
are  regarded  as  mere  chaff  and  dross,  when  put  in  the  competition.  The 
riches  of  Christ  "cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal 
them ;  and  the  exchange  of  them  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No 
mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls ;  for  their  price  is  above  rubies. 
The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  them,  neither  shall  they  be  valued 
with  pure  gold."  (Job  xxviii.  16 — 19.)  He  is  a  poor  man,  whatever 
earthly  treasure  he  may  possess,  who  is  destitute  of  thig  treasure :  he  is  a 
rich  man,  how  destitute  soever  of  worldly  goods,  who  possesses  these  tru§ 
riches, 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  system  of  doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  of 
duties  to  be  practised.  To  make  up  the  idea  of  "  unsearchable  riches," 
there  must  be  included  great  and  glorious  blesungs  to  be  received,  expe- 
rienced, and  enjoyed. 

St«  Paul  speaks  of  riches  of  wisdom,  riches  of  goodness,  riches  of  mercy, 
riches  of  grace,  riches  of  glory.  And  how  could  he  avoid  terms  of  ihia 
nature,  when  he  had  to  describe  the  fulness  of  Christ,  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  the  plenteous  redemption  wrought  out  by  Him,  and  the  great 
salvation  ei^oyed  through  Him  1 

The  general  import  of  the  term  under  consideration  is  well  understood. 
Its  idea  is  ahundanee.  The  "  riches  of  Christ "  are  absolutely  perfect,  and 
will  admit  of  no  increase  or  diminution.  There  is  no  need  of  snpereroga* 
tory  works  of  the  saints  to  be  cast  into  the  treasury,  in  order  to  be  distri- 
buted along  with  His  merits  to  the  needy.  Nothing  short  of  His  own 
abundance  would  answer  the  design  of  His  appointment,  or  meet  the 
numerous,  various,  and  pressing  wants  of  the  human  family.  As  a  Divine 
Person,  He  must  possess  an  infinitude  of  resources.  "  In  Him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  All  the  infinite  and  essential  attributes 
of  the  Deity  dwelt  in  Him,  actually  and  really ;  for  "  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell."  Now  all  this  is  spoken  of  Him  as 
the  Christ,  the  Mediator ;  for  the  plenitude  dwelt  in  Him  naturally,  and 
without  appmntment,  as  Crod.  But  He  associated  with  our  human  nature 
all  the  Divine  fulness  in  one  Christ. 

This  fulness  is  traasured  up  in  Him  for  us.    He  pours  upon  men  abun- 
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dantly  all  the  blessings  of  grace  and  glory.  In  the  influences  of  His 
Spirit  He  comes  down,  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass:  He  dispenses 
pardons :  He  sends  Divine  succour  and  support.  ''  Of  His  fulness  have  all 
we  received,  and  grace  for  grace."  Every  degree  of  grace,  from  its  first 
commencement  to  its  full  completion,  comes  from  Him.  He  enlightens, 
convinces,  justifies,  assists  in  spiritual  warfare,  and  sanctifies  the  soul.  He 
is  All  in  all.  Hence  it  is  we  are  to  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  yea,  to  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God.  We  are  to  partake  largely ;  in  New-Testament  phrase, 
to  he  filled,     Christ  invites  us  to  come  freely,  and  to  receive  abundantly. 

Let  any  one  take  up  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour  to  analyse  their 
testimony  concerning  Christ.  Consider  what  an  array  of  titles  we  find 
bestowed  upon  Him,  most  of  which  are  relative,  and  imply  what  He  will 
be  to  us.  Consider  the  splendid  imagery  employed  to  set  Him  forth. 
Nature,  art,  and  imagination  supply  illustrations  (but  utterly  inadequate 
ones)  of  His  excellency  and  fulness.  Consider  the  types  by  which  He 
was  anciently  prefigured.  Consider  the  infinite  power  He  possesses,  and 
the  infinite  love  by  which  that  power  is  directed.  The  Holy  Ghost,  in  Hia 
infinite  wisdom,  has  uplifted  Christ  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  who  look 
upon  Him  may  be  attracted  to  Him. 

The  promises  are  indications  of  what  there  is  in  Christ  available  to  ns. 
They  are  "  exceeding  great  and  precious,"  and  are  suited  to  every  haman 
exigency.  They  are  all  yea  and  amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  and  all  that 
is  expressed  in  them  flows  from  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  revelation  He  makes  of  spiritual  and 
heavenly  things,  the  boundless  desires  He  kindles  in  the  soul,  and  His  copious 
dissemination  of  Gospel  blessings,  all  prove  the  fulness  of  Christ.  The 
Holy  Spirit's  influences  are  a  purchase  of  the  death  of  Chri8t,*H&  fruit  of 
His  atonement.  He  is  engaged  in  manifesting  Christ  to  the  believer.  **  All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine.  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and  show  it 
unto  you."  Everything  He  shows  concerning  Christ,  great  as  it  may  be,  is 
an  indication  that  there  is  that  in  Him  for  us,  and  that  He  waits  to  put  us 
in  possession  of  it. 

Eailhly  riches  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  and  liable  to  a  thousand 
disasters.  A  man  may  be  rich  as  Croesus  to-day,  and  poor  as  Democritus 
to-morrow.  To-day  Job  may  be  walking  in  his  vast  domain ;  to-morrow, 
laid  in  the  dust.  *'  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal ; 
but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 
** Jesus  Christ"  is  "the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
Worldly  riches  are  denominated  ** uncertain  riches;"  the  riches  of 
Christ  are  an  enduring  substance.  They  have  no  internal  principles  of 
decay ;  they  are  safe  from  external  injury. 

The  riches  of  Christ  are  unsearchable. — Philosophy  has  done  much  in 
calculation,  definition,  and  demonstration ;  and,  by  its  researches^  has 
cleared  our  ideas  of  many  things  which  were  heretofore  obscure.  But 
philosophy  fails  here.  Exactly  ascertain  and  define  a  cause,  then  we  may 
judge  of  its  effects.  But  here  the  Cause  is  infinite,  and  the  effect  is  ever 
progressing.    It  is  a  bottomless,  shoreless  ocean  of  mercy. 

The  dispensations  of  God  have  been  successive,  each  exceeding  the  other 
in  brightness  and  clearness ;  and  all  pointing  to  Christ  as  their  grand 
completion.    Christianity  exhibits  Him  as  actually  manifested  in  the  fleshy 
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—the  end  of  the  sacrificesy  types,  and  observances  of  the  hiw ;  as  having 
reaUy  made  atonement,  removed  the  barrier  to  man's  approach  to  God,  and 
opened  the  channels  through  which  mercy  may  flow  to  all  mankind.  The 
Apostle  announces  it  was  his  happy  privilege  to  declare  this  mercy  to  the 
Gentile  world,  as  a  development  of  the  scheme ;  and  to  trace  out,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  those  plans  which  were,  as  to  their  extent,  untraceable.  But 
mach  as  each  dispensation  exceeded  the  former,  much  as  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit  exceeded  in  glory,  so  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  brightness  of 
former  dispensations,  it  has  not  fully  traced  out  the  riches  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  saints  to  know  much  of  those  riches ;  also  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Some  holy  men  have  made 
great  discoveries  in  this  subject,  and  have  experienced  much  of  God's  love 
and  grace.  Yet  there  are  treasures  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  concern- 
ing which  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  have  never  entered  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  their  explorings, 
the  best  are  constrained  to  exclaim,  **  O  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the 
nnsearchable  riches  of  Christ !  they  are  past  finding  out.  Can  I,  by 
searching,  find  out  God's  infinite  resources  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as 
heaven;  what  can  I  do?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  can  I  know?  The  mea- 
sure thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea."  Nor,  after 
millions  of  ages  spent  in  a  glorious,  rapturous  eternity,  will  they  have  fully 
searched  out  the  mysteries  of  love,  or  tasted  to  the  utmost  the  exquisite 
delights  of  the  things  prepared  for  them  by  Christ. 

Angels  cannot  trace  them.  Principalities  and  powers  may  know,  and  are 
to  know,  by  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  The  church  is  the 
theatre  on  which  God  intended  to  display  His  mysteries  of  wisdom,  love, 
and  power.  St.  Peter  represents  those  heavenly  beings  as  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  investigation  of  the  amazing  plan  and  provisions  of  the  Gospel. 
Here  they  see  the  broken  law  atoned  for,  and  God  reconciled  to  man  by 
the  cross  of  Christ.  This  manifold  wisdom  of  God  rivets  their  attention, 
and  illustrates  to  them  the  Divine  character.  They  wish  to  penetrate 
farther  into  Its  secrets.  By  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  it,  this  subject  was  set  in  a  new  light  to 
them,  and  excited,  with  fresh  ardour,  the  attention  of  their  mighty  minds. 
They  saw  new  glories  arising,  which  before  they  had  not  contemplated ; 
and  they  were  thereby  led  more  fervently  to  adore  the  grace  thus  mani- 
fested. They  are  watching,  with  intense  interest,  every  new  illustration 
of  this  subject  afibrded  by  the  transactions  in  the  church.  They  have  no 
occasion  to  follow  the  course  of  a  demonstration  step  by  step,  but  may  be 
believed  to  seize  at  once  upon  the  truth.  But,  great  as  are  their  powers^ 
they  cannot  fully  trace  out  this  vast  subject. 

Bat  *'the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  ; "  and 
He  reveals  them  unto  us,  in  the  degree  and  manner  best  suited  to  our 
wants  and  capacities. 

With  all  this  provision,  how  much  destitution  exists  in  the  world! 
Take  a  deliberate  view,  and  the  sight  is  affecting.  Listen  to  the  bemoan- 
ings  of  Ephraim,  and  to  the  self-accusations  of  the  professing  Christian. 
Let  us  follow  into  the  wilderness  God's  erring  people,  and  in  His  name 
plead  with  them  there.  These  valleys  of  Achor  shall  prove  doors  of  hope. 
I«t  us  take  occasion  to  direct  all  to  the  Divine  source  of  supply.  Our 
Bubject  is  suitable  to  all. 
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SOCRATES.* 

SOCRATES  IK  THK  MIDST  OF  THE  ATHSlflAK  CROWD, 

All  other  teachers,  both  before  aod  afterwards,  **  either  took  money  for 
their  lessons^  or  at  least  gave  them  apart  from  the  multitude  in  a  private 
house  to  special  pupils,  with  admissions  or  rejections  at  their  own  pleasure." 
The  Academus-gTove  of  Plato,  the  Garden  of  Epicurus,  the  Pwck  or 
cloister  of  Zeno,  the  Lyceum  or  sanctuary,  with  the  Peripatetic  shades  of 
Aristotle,  all  indicate  the  prevailing  practice.  The  philosophy  of  Socrates 
alone  was  in  every  sense  the  philoeophy  of  the  market-place.  Very  larely 
he  might  be  found  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-tree,  or  the  cavemed  rocks 
of  the  Ilissus,  enjoying  the  grassy  slope  of  its  banks,  and  the  little  pools  of 
water  that  collect  in  the  comers  of  its  torrent-bed,  and  the  white  and 
purple  flowers  of  its  agnus-castus  shrubs.  But  ordinarily,  whether  in  the 
city,  in  the  dusty  road  between  the  Long  Walla,  or  in  the  busy  mart  of 
Pineus,  his  place  was  amongst  men,  and  with  men,  in  every  vocation  of 
life,  living  not  for  himself,  but  for  them,  rejecting  all  pay,  contented  in 
poverty.  Whatever  could  be  added  to  the  singularity  of  Uib  spectacle,  was 
added  by  the  singularity  of  his  outward  appearance.  What  that  appearaooe 
was  has  been  already  indicated.  Amidst  the  gay  life,  the  beautiful  fonos^ 
the  brilliant  colours,  of  an  Athenian  multitude  and  an  Athenian  street,  the 
repulsive  features,  the  unwieldy  figure,  the  naked  feet,  the  rough,  thread- 
bare attire  of  the  philosopher  must  have  excited  every  sentiment  of  aston- 
ishment and  ridicule  which  strong  contrast  can  produce.  And  if  to  this 
we  add  the  occasional  trance,  the  eye  fixed  on  vacancy,  the  total  abstraction 
from  outward  things,— or,  again,  the  momentary  outbursts  of  violent 
temper,— or,  lastly,  (what  we  are  told  at  times  actually  took  place,)  the 
sudden  irmptions  of  his  wife  Xanthippe  to  cany  off  her  eccentric  husband 
to  his  forsaken  home, — we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  universal  celebrity 
wliich  he  acquired,  even  irrespectively  of  his  great  powers  or  of  his  peculiar 
objects.  Every  one  knows  the  attention  which  an  unusual  diction,  or  even 
an  unusual  dress,  secures  for  a  teacher  so  soon  as  he  has  once  secured  a 
hearing.  A  Quaker  at  court,  or  a  Latter-day  prophet  speaking  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  has,  other  things  considered,  a  better  chance  of 
being  listened  to  than  a  man  in  ordinary  costume  and  of  ordinary  address. 
And  such  in  an  eminent  degree  was  Socrates.  It  was  (so  his  disciples 
described  it)  as  if  one  of  the  marble  satyrs  which  sat  in  grotesque  attitudes 
with  pipe  or  flute  in  the  sculptors'  shops  at  Athens,  had  left  his  seat  of 
stone,  and  walked  into  the  plane-tree  avenue  or  the  gymnastic  colonnade. 
Gradually  the  crowd  gathered  round  him.  At  first  he  spoke  of  the 
tanners,  and  the  smiths,  and  the  drovers,  who  were  plying  their  trades 
about  him ;  and  they  shouted  with  laughter  as  he  poured  forth  his  homely 
jokes.  But  soon  the  magic  charm  of  his  voice  made  itself  felt  The 
peculiar  sweetness  of  its  tone  had  an  effect  which  even  the  thunder  of 
Pericles  failed  to  produce.  The  laughter  ceased ;  the  crowd  thickened ; 
the  gay  youth  whom  nothing  else  could  tame  stood  transfixed  and  awe- 
struck in  his  presence ;  there  was  a  solemn  thrill  in  his  words,  such  as  hit 
hearers  could  compare  to  nothing  but  the  mysterious  sensation  produced 
by  the  clash  of  drum  and  cymbal  in  the  worahip  of  the  great  mother  of 
the  gods ;  the  head  swam ;  the  heart  leaped  at  the  sound ;  tears  rushed 
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from  tiieir  eyes ;  and  they  Mi  that,  nnlesB  they  ton  themaelTes  away 
from  that  faacioated  circle,  they  should  tai  down  at  his  feet  and  grow  old 
in  listening  to  the  marvellons  music  of  this  second  Marsyas. 

Bat  the  excitement  occasioned  hy  his  appearance  was  increased  tenfold 
by  the  purpose  which  he  had  set  before  him,  when,  to  nse  the  expressive 
comparison  of  his  pupils,  he  cast  away  his  rough  satyr^s  skin,  and  disclosed 
the  divine  image  which  that  rude  exterior  had  covered.  The  object  to 
which  he  thus  devoted  himself  was  to  convince  men  of  all  classes,  but 
especially  tiie  most  distinguished,  that  they  had  the  **  conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality." 

Z)EA.TH  OF  SOCIUTSS. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  closing  scene  which  Plato  has 
invested  with  such  immortal  glory;  on  the  affecting  farewell  to  the 
judges ;  on  the  long  thirty  days  which  passed  in  prison  before  the  execu- 
tion of  the  vejdict ;  on  the  playful  equanimity  and  unabated  interest  in 
his  habitual  objects  of  life  amidst  the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his 
companions,  after  they  knew  of  the  return  of  the  sacred  ship,  whose  absence 
had  up  to  that  moment  suspended  his  fate ;  on  the  gathering  in  of  that 
solemn  evening,  when  the  ijading  of  the  sunset  hues  on  the  tops  of  the 
Athenian  hills  was  the  signal  that  the  last  hour  was  at  hand ;  on  the 
entrance  of  the  fatal  hemlock;  the  immovable  countenance;  the  firm 
hand ;  the  wonted  **  scowl ''  of  stem  defiance  at  the  executioner ;  the 
burst  of  frantic  lamentation  from  all  his  friends,  as  with  his  habitual 
''ease  and  cheerfulness **  he  drained  the  cup  to  its  dregs ;  then  the  solemn 
silence  enjoined  by  himself;  the  pacing  to  and  fro  ;  the  cold  palsy  of  the 
hemlock  creeping  firom  the  extremities  to  the  heart;  and  the  gradual 
torpor  ending  in  death.  But  we  must  forbear.  It  is  a  story  which, 
having  been  once  told,  can  never  be  repeated;  and  in  this  case,  more 
especiaUy,  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  our  readers  to  enter  into  details 
on  which  Mr.  Grote  has  modestly  declined  to  dwell,  as  if  unwilling  to 
trust  himself  to  the  handling  of  so  great  a  subject.  It  is  enough  to  be 
reminded  of  some  of  those  little  incidents  which  so  strikingly  illustrate  the 
general  character  of  Socrates,  and  which  in  Mr.  Grote's  narrative  are  fcr 
the  first  time  folly  brought  out  in  this  connexion :  how  to  the  end  his 
ruling  passion  strong  In  deadi  suggested  to  him  the  consolation,  as  natural 
to  him  as  it  seems  strange  to  us,  that  when  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave 
he  should,  as  he  hoped,  encounter  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  should 
then  **  pursue  with  them  the  business  of  mutual  cross-examination,  and 
debate  on  ethical  progress  and  perfection ;"  how  he  confidently  (but,  as 
the  event  proved,  mistakenly)  believed  that  his  removal  would  be  the 
signal  ''for  numerous  apostles  putting  forth  with  increased  energy  that 
process  of  interrogatory  test  and  spur  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and 
which  was  doubtless  to  him  far  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life ;"  how 
his  escape  from  prison  was  only  prevented  by  his  own  decided  refusal  to 
become  a  "  party  in  any  breach  of  the  law, — a  resolution  which  we  should 
expect  as  a  matter  of  course  after  the  line  he  had  taken  in  his  defence  ;** 
how  delibeiately,  and  with  matter*of-fact  precision,  he  satisfied  himself 
with  the  result  of  the  verdict,  by  reflecting  that  the  divine  voice  of  his 
earlier  years  had  "  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  during  the  whole 
day  of  the  trial ;  neither  when  he  came  thither  at  first,  nor  at  any  one 
point  during  his  whole  discourse  ;" — how  his  "  strong  religious  persuasions 
were  attested  by  his  last  words  addressed  to  his  friend  immediately  before 
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he  passed  into  a  state  of  insensibility," — **  CritOy  we  owe  a  cock  to  Msc\i- 
lapiuA— discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no  means  foiget  it." 

ILLUSTRATIOXS  OF   THE   RRAEJTT   OF  THE  GOSPEL   BISTORT. 

Of  those  comparisons  which  have  again  and  again  been  institnted 
between  the  life  and  death  of  the  Athenian  sage,  and  that  Divine  life 
and  death  which  admits  of  no  equal  or  parallel,  it  has  indeed  been  truly 
said, ''  If  Christ  were  no  more  than  a  Socrates,  then  a  Socrates  he  was 
not."  To  compare  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  misconceive  relations  which  are,  in 
fact,  incommensurable.  Still  we  cannot  wonder  that  such  comparisons 
should  have  been  suggested ;  and,  if  viewed  aright,  there  are  few  more 
remarkable  illustrations  of  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  history,  than  the 
light  which,  by  way  of  contrast  or  likeness,  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  high- 
est example  of  Greek  antiquity.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  there 
alone— on  no  lower  level  before  or  since — in  that  climax  and  crisis  of  the 
human  development  of  ancient  times  is  to  be  found  the  only  career  which, 
at  however  remote  a  distance,  suggests  whether  to  friends  or  enemies  any 
real  illustration  of  the  One  Life,  which  is  the  turning-point  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  world.  When  we  contemplate  the  contented  poverty,  the 
self-devotion,  the  publicity,  of  the  career  of  Socrates,  we  feel  that  we  can 
understand  better  than  before  the  outward  aspect  at  least  of  that  Sacred 
Presence  which  moved  on  the  busy  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
streets  and  courts  of  Jerusalem.  When  we  read  the  last  conversations  of 
the  prisoner  in  the  Athenian  dungeon,  our  thoughts  almost  insenably  rise 
to  the  parting  discourses  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jemsalem,  and  we 
remember  with  gratitude  and  reverential  awe  the  uncertainty — the  waver- 
ing— ^the  dark  future  of  the  philosophic  speculations,  when  contrasted  with 
the  unbroken  repose  and  confidence  which  pervades  every  word  of  the 
Divine  assurances.  Or  (to  turn  to  another  side)  when  we  are  perplexed 
by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  narrative  of  the  three  first  Evangelists 
with  the  altered  tone  of  the  fourth,  it  is  at  least  a  step  towards  the  solution 
of  that  difficulty  to  remember  that  there  is  here  a  parallel  diversity  of 
narrative,  which,  so  far  from  destroying  the  historical  tmth  of  the  whole 
representation,  has  rather  confirmed  it.  The  Socrates  of  Xenophon  is 
widely  different  from  the  Socrates  of  Plato ;  and  yet  no  one  has  been 
tempted  by  that  diversity  to  doubt  the  substantial  identity — ^the  troe 
character — ^much  less  the  historical  existence— of  the  master  whom  they 
both  profess  to  describe.  Nor  when  we  think  of  the  total  silence  of 
Josephus,  or  of  other  contemporary  writers,  respecting  the  events  which 
we  now  regard  as  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  it  altogether 
irrelevant  to  reflect  that,  for  the  whole  thirty  yeare  which  Thucydides 
comprises  in  his  work,  Socrates  was  not  only  living,  but  acting  a  more 
public  part,  and,  for  all  the  future  history  of  Greece,  an  incomparably 
more  important  part,  than  any  other  Athenian  citizen ;  and  yet  that  so 
able  and  so  thoughtfdl  an  observer  as  Thucydides  has  never  once  noticed 
him  directly  or  indirectly.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
the  argument  from  omission,  especially  in  the  case  of  ancient  history, 
which,  unlike  our  own,  contained  within  its  range  of  vision  no  more  than 
was  immediately  before  it  for  the  moment 

If  we  descend  from  this  higher  ground  to  those  lower  but  still  lofty 
regions  of  Christian  history,  to  which  perhaps  Mr.  Grote's  language  more 
naturally  and  irresistibly  leads  us,  the  illustrations  supplied  by  tha  life  of 
Socrates  are  still  more  apponte  and  instructive.    When  we  are  reminded 
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Of  the  "  apostolic  "  self-devotion  of  Socrates,  a  new  light  seems  to  break  on 
the  character  and  career  of  him  from  whose  life  that  expression  is  espe- 
cially derived ;  and  the  glowing  language  in  which  Mr.  Grote  describes 
the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Athenian  Misuonaiy  enables  us  to 
realise  with  greater  force  than  ever  "  the  pureness,  and  knowledge,  and 
love  unfeigned "  of  the  Missionary  of  a  fair  higher  cause,  who  stood  and 
aigued  in  the  very  market-place  where  Socrates  had  conversed  450  years 
before,  and  was,  like  him,  accused  of  being  ^'a  vain  babbler"  and  "a 
setter-forth  of  strange  gods."  And  even  in  minute  detail  there  is  nothing 
which  more  forcibly  illustrates  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Apostle's  life 
than  the  corresponding  features  in  the  career  of  the  philosopher. 

We  have  reminded  our  readers  of  this  juxta-position,  because  there  is  no 
passage  in  history  which  more  happily  illustrates  the  position  which  was 
taken  up  against  the  Christian  Apostles  and  Missionaries  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries, — ^a  position  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  over- 
looked or  misapprehended.  ^^  Christianity,"  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
<<  shared  the  common  lot  of  every  great  moral  change  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  human  society,  by  containing  amongst  its  supporters  men  who 
were  morally  the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other."  No  careful  reader  of 
the  Epistles  can  fail  to  perceive  the  constant  struggle  which  the  Apostles 
had  to  maintain,  not  only  against  the  Jew  and  the  Heathen  external  to  the 
Christian  society,  but  against  the  wild  and  licentious  heresiei^  which  took 
shelter  within  it.  The  same  confusion  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Athenian  mind  in  the  case  of  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  took  place  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  with  regard  to  the  Apostles  and  the 
heresiarchs  of  the  Christian  church.  St.  Paul  and  Hymensus  were  to  all 
outward  appearance  on  the  same  side,  both  equally  bent  on  revolutionising 
the  existing  order  of  civil  society.  As  Aristophanes  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  licentious  arguments  of  the  wilder  class  of  sophists  and  the 
elevating  and  inspiring  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  Tacitus  could  not  distin- 
guish between  the  anarchists  whom  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were  labouring 
to  repress,  and  the  pure  morality  and  faith  which  they  were  labouring  to 
propagate.  He  regarded  them  both  as  belonging  to  "an  execrable  race," 
"hateful  for  their  abominable  crimes  ; "  and  as  the  Greek  poet  could  see 
nothing  but  an  atheist  in  Socrates,  so  the  Roman  historian  would  have 
joined  in  the  cry,  "  Away  with  the  atheists,"  which  was  raised  against  the 
first  Chiistians.  In  each  case  the  next  generation  judged  more  wisely  and 
more  justly.  Socrates  was  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  more  fully 
appreciated  ;  and  the  gross  mistake  which  Tacitus  had  made  with  regard 
to  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  we  learn  from  the  milder  tone  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  have  passed  away  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  the 
warnings  are  not  less  instructive  for  every  age  ;  and  it  is  because  the  two 
cases^  amidst  infinite  diversity,  tend  to  explain  each  other,  that  we  have 
thus  ventured  to  bring  them  t(^ther. 


MIDNIGHT  IN  THE  ARCTIC  SEAS. 

I  HAD  before  made  mention  (says  Mr.  Parker  Siiow)  of  the  remarkable 
stillness  which  may  be  observed  at  midnight  in  these  regions;  but  not 
until  now  did  it  come  upon  mc  with  such  force  and  in  such  a  singular 
manner.  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  mingled  sensations  I  expe- 
rienced, of  constant  surprise  and  amazement  at  the  extraordinary  occur- 
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renee  then  taking  place  in  the  waten  I  -was  gaang  npon,  and  of  renewed 
hope,  mellowed  into  a  qniet,  holy,  and  refcrentaal  feeling  of  gntitnde 
towards  that  mighty  Being  who,  in  this  solemn  silenee,  reigned  alike 
supreme  as  in  the  busy  hour  of  noon  when  man  is  eager  at  his  toil,  or  the 
castom  of  the  civilised  world  gires  to  business  actire  life  and  yigonr. 
Save  the  distant  humming  noise  of  the  engine  working  on  board  of  the 
steamer  towing  us,  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  denoting  the  existence 
of  any  living  thing  or  of  any  ammate  matter.    Tet  there  we  were,  per- 
ceptibly, nay,  rapidly,  gliding  past  the  land  and  floes  of  ice,  as  though 
some  secret  and  mysterious  power  had  been  set  to  work  to  carry  us  swiftly 
away  from    those  rexatioos,  haraastng,  and    delaying  portions  of  oar 
Toyage,  in  which  we  had  already  experienced  so  much  trouble  and  per- 
plexity.   The  leading  Tessels  had  passed  all  the  parts  where  any  further 
difficulty  might  hare  been  apprriiended ;  and  this,  of  couiue,  gave  to  us  in 
the  rear  a  sense  of  perfect  security  for  the  present.    All  huids,  therefore, 
except  the  middle-watch  on  deck,  were  below  in  our  respectare  Teaseb ; 
and,  as  I  looked  forward  ahead  of  ns,  and  beheld  the  long  line  of  masts 
and  rigging  that  rose  up  fix>m  each  ship  before  me,  without  any  sail  set,  or 
any  apparent  motion  to  propel  such  masses  onward,  and  without  a  atngle 
human  Toice  to  be  heard  around,  it  did  seem  something  wonderfal  and 
amazing.    And  yet  it  was  a  noble  sight :  six  yessels,  yarying  in  sise, 
strength,  and  equipment,  from  the  huge  hull  of  the  powerful  man-of-war, 
to  the  humble  and  lowly  private  ketch ;  alike  Tarying  in  their  build  and 
sailing  qualities,  from  the  lofty  three-master  to  the  single-sparred  cutter, 
acting  as  a  tender  to  a  schooner  but  a  size  or  two  lafger ;  square  saib  and 
fore-and-aft  sails,  pinnaces  and  barges,  whale-boats  imd  iight-boat»— with 
«TeTy  new  invention  in  the  art  of  steaming  to  aid  the  one  daas,  while  late 
discoveries  and  useful  plans  were  brought  into  use,  in  gutta-percha  and 
inflated  skins,  to  aid  the  latter  class — ^were  casting  their  long  shadows 
4u;ro8S  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pasmng  floes  of  ice,  as  the  sun,  with 
mellowed  light,  and  gentler  but  still  beautiful  lustre,  was  soaring  through 
the  Polar  sky  at  the  back  of  Melville's  Gape,  already  on  his  way  to  begin 
the  journey  of  another  day. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  RICH. 

RicHAKD  Rkthoum  made  it  his  constant  practice,  from  a  religions  prin- 
ciple, ammua^  to  ezpemd  the  whoU  ofJUs  income.  His  private  establishment 
was  singularly  plain  and  simple ;  for  he  added  frugality  to  charity,  for 
charity's  sake ;  and  the  surplus,  over  and  above  his  moderate  wuAs,  he 
disposed  of  in  lessening  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  *'  I  do  not>"  was  his 
oft*repeated  remark,  **  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  homrd"  At  one  parti- 
cular time  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  acquainting  him  that  he  had 
not  that  year  spent  the  whole  of  his  income,  and  requesting  that^  if  he 
knew  any  particular  cases  meriting  charitable  relief,  he  would  give  him 
information  of  their  amount  and  bearings.  Ills  friend,  in  reply,  communi- 
cated to  him  the  distressing  situation  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
confined  in  a  certain  prison  for  small  debts.  The  generous  and  merclfnl 
Reynolds  at  once  acted  on  this  representation.  He  defrayed  the  whole  of 
their  debts.  He  swept  this  direful  mansion  of  all  its  miserable  tenants. 
He  opened  the  prison-door ;  proclaimed  deliverance  to  the  captives ;  and 
let  the  oppressed  go  free. — The  Earthly  Resting-Plaeea  of  the  Jkut, 
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T.— THE  SOVEREIGN,  HIS  TRIBUNALS,  AND  HIS  OFFICERS. 

*'  The  Eternal  City,  the  Holy  City,  the  Metropolis  of  Christendom,  the 
Queen  and  Centre  of  the  World." — Such  are  tlie  titles  bestovred  on  Rome, 
not  by  rhetoricians  or  poets  only,  but  in  the  common  language  of  lawyers 
end  divines.    We  shall  not  endeavour  to  describe  its  external  magnificence, 
nor  to  retrace  the  foot-prints  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  all  which  is  done  in 
elaborate  and  sumptuous  works,  accessible,  even  in  tiiis  country,  to  those 
who  desire  such  information.     Our  object  is  to  describe  the  Roman 
government,  veiled,    as    it    is,  from  observation    by    the    ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness  which  surrounds  it ; — a  system  so  complex  within  itself,  and 
ao  manifold  in  its  relations,  that,  even  to  the  visiter  at  Rome,  it  mujbt  be 
Almost  as  incompr^ensible  aa  to  the  tenant  of  an  English  farmstead,  or  to 
the  uBtravelled  native  of  a  market-town.    Our  authorities  are  original ; 
cmd  the  importance  of  the  subject,  in  the  present  position  of  involuntary 
communication  with  Rome  into  which  England  has  been  brought,  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  an  Italian,  prefixed  to  his  delineation 
of  that  Court.    **  This  book  is  not  a  work  of  mere  pastime,  but  an  instruc- 
tion respecting  the  congregations  and  the  tribunals  of  a  Court,  which, 
taken  altogether,  is,"  or  claims  to  be,  "the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  Apostolic  throne,  the  sacred  seat  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and 
•uocessor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  centre  of  that  unity  which  was  so  recom- 
mended by  Christ,  and  so  desired  in  His  church.     And  certainly,  as 
rescripts,  decisions,  and  decrees  have  to  he  sent  hence  to  all  Christian 
lands,  it  is  most  necessary  that  all  should  know  the  origin,  form,  ana 
method  of  the  congregations  and  of  the  sacred  tribunals  of  Rome,  which 
are  frequently  the  oi^ans  by  which  the  Supreme  Pontiff  makes  known  hia 
authoritative  decision  (ia  rispettMl  sua  meiUe)  to  neighbouring  and  distant 
provinces."    Therefore  the  Romanist  ought  to  regard  Rome  with  rever- 
ence ;  and,  as  long  as  he  renders  his  conscience  to  the  guidance,  and  trusts 
his  soul  to  the  care,  of  the  power  there  enthroned,  he  ought  to  regard  it, 
with  Zaccaria,  whom  we  are  now  quoting,  as  *'the  sacred  domicile  of 
truth,  and  of  righteousness  no  less  than  truth."     We  believe  just  the 
contrary  to  all  this ;   and  the  further  we  advance  .in  investigating  the 
policy,  as  well  aa  the  dogmata,  of  the  Papacy,  jthe.  more  strongly  do  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  aid  in  making  that  system  kno^Ti,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  opposed,  in  ChristUke  charity  towards  all  its  adherents,  indeed, 
but  with  intelligence.      Without  charity,    zeal:  is  .'bitterness:    without 
intelligence,  it  is  fanaticism. 

Assuming  that  St.  Peter  was  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  lord  over  his 
brethren.  Bishop  or  Pope  in  Rome,  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, — 
that,  when  he  saw  his  martyrdom  approaching,  he  uppointed  Clement  de 
Monte  Coslio  to  be  his  successor, — that  Rome  was  hallowed  by  his  presence, 
and  still  communicates  its  sanctity  and  glory  to  a  succession  of  Pontiffs, 
who  inherit  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  church  of  God, — they  call 
Rome  TUB  holt  city.  All  these  assumptions  are  contitiry  to  the  facts  of 
history,  and  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  The  relative 
aanctity  of  Rome,  therefore,  rests  only  on  a  fiction ;  and  the  whole  world 
knows  that  of  real  sanctity  it  oaniu>t  boast.  But  this  is  the  foundation  on 
which  it  would  rest  a  claim  te  universal  obedience. 
Leaving  the  etfy,  we  speak  of  the  court,  of  Rome,  which  consists  of  a 
VOL.  VII. — pouurn  seriv^.  b 
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vast  body  of  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and  Ministers,  with  the  Pope  at  their 
head,  labouring,  with  consummate  skill  and  perseverance,  to  govern  the 
city  and  state  in  temporals,  and  all  the  Christian  world  in  spirituals  first, 
and  then  in  temporals  also,  as  far  as  may  be  possible.    Until  the  be-^inning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  phrase  Curia  Ramana^  or  dmrt  of  Rome,  had 
not  been  heard ;  nor,  when  first  employed,  did  it  find  general  acceptance. 
Superstition  and  idolatry  had  reached  their  height,  and  ignorance  its 
utmost  grossness ;  and  these  formed  the  triple  veil  that  intercepted  the 
light  of  heaven  from  the  conscience  of  the  priesthood,  who,  full  of  the 
notion  that  Rome  was  holy,  foi^ot  that  she  was  altogether  worldly.    Some 
of  the  better  of  them  shuddered  when  they  heard  that  secular  designation 
applied  to  the  Papal  See  for  the  first  time  ;  and  one  of  them,  whose  works 
have  been  consigned  to  obscurity,*  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Eugenius 
III.,  that  ^'it  was  not  without  an  ill  appearance  that  'Roman  Ccuri^ 
should  supersede  the  ancient  title,  'Roman  Church;*   that,  if  the  old 
writings  of  the  Popes  were  examined,  this  name  would  not  be  found  in 
any  of  them ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  most  holy  Roman  Church,  they  had 
always  given  her  the  proper  appellation,  never  calling  her  a  Court**    But 
Eugenius  and  his  successors  must  be  allowed  to  speak  after  their  own 
fashion.    They  have  acknowledged  their  Church  to  be  a  Court ;  and  are, 
for  their  part,  careful  to  maintain  that  between  the  Church  and  Court  of 
Rome  there  is  no  distinction,  such  a  distinction  being  made  by  others  in 
ignorance  or  malice ; — ^in  ignorance,  by  those  who  would  exculpate  the 
Church  by  attributing  her  misdoings  to  the  Court ;  and  in  malice  by  thoee 
who  charge  the  acts  of  tiie  Church  upon  the  Court,  and  who,  while  they 
seem  only  to  indulge  in  vituperation  of  the  secular  Court,  in  reality  vilify 
holy  Church.    The  personages  who  rule  at  Rome  do  not  acknowledge 
any  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  Court;    nor  could  they 
acknowledge  it  without  embarrassing  themselves,  and  denying  an  identity 
which  is  demonstrable.    Neither  will  they  accept  our  illusory  distinction 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  State,  nor  concede  that 
anything  pertaining  to  the  Roman  Church  is  merely  civil.    Everythii^ 
there  is  to  be  accounted  holy.    In  all  their  counsels,  the  politics  of  the 
world  are  deemed  heretical  or  Catholic,  to  be  resisted  or  sanctioned,  just  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  politics  of  Rome.    With  them  religion 
and  politics  are  one.    In  regard  to  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  short-sighted 
English  politicians  think  they  may  apply  their  more  correct  idea,  that  a 
Church  and  a  Court  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  fancy  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  can  be  admitted,  and  the  Court  refused.    In  this  they  are  utterly 
nustaken ;  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Pontiiis  is  of  this  world,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  it,  and  continue  to  exist. 

The  Pope  is  Priest  and  King:  equally  participating  in  this  two-fold 
character,  the  Cardinals  are  his  councillors.  Like  other  sovereigns,  he 
sends  ambassadors  to  foreign  Courts,  under  the  title  of  Nuncio^  if  they 
r^ide  at  those  Courts ;  or  of  Legate^  if  they  go  on  extraordinary  missions. 
The  Cardinals,  governors  of  provinces,  are  also  called  Legateg.  The 
councils,  relating  to  afiairs  of  religion  and  interests  of  state,  are  called  am- 
gregations.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  twenty,  including  some  of  minor 
importance,  which  relate,  however,  to  essential  points  of  discipline  in 
government.  The  judicial  tribunals  are  called  Rote;  the  tribunals  for 
dispatch  of  Bulls  are  included  in  the  Dataria;  and  so  on.    The  Papal 

*  Geroo,  PrmpotUu$  Rexchenpergensity  in  Pial.  Ixiv. 
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monsichy  is  of  all  others  most  absolate  as  to  its  theory,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show ;  and  most  powerful,  from  the  appliances  it  can  command, 
both  in  eoansel  and  in  ezecation.  It  is  visible,  where  dominant ;  it  is 
impalpable,  and  pervades  the  most  intimate  retreats  of  domestic  life,  even 
where  not  acknowledged,  and,  perhaps,  where  its  presence  is  not  suspected. 
This  monarchy  is  elective ;  and, — while  the  election  is  strictly  a  political 
truuaction, — the  transaction  beingf  secret,  it  passes  as  a  deed  of  Heaven,  and 
is  wmetimes  attributed  to  ifupiration.  Whether  the  administration  be 
holy  and  gentle,  as  many  writers  represent,  and  as  Romanists  have  often 
boasted,  the  daily  intelligence  from  Rome,  as  that  intelligence  is  privately 
received,  and  as  the  press  divulges  it  throughout  Europe,  answers  in  the 
negative.  The  Roman  government  is  not  mild  and  paternal,  but  terribly, 
mortally  severe. 

The  dominion  of  the  Pope  is  temporal  and  spiritual.  His  temporal 
domain  is  the  Roman  State,  or  State  (not  States)  of  the  Church,  consisting 
of  thirteen  provinces,  which  we  need  not  enumerate,  as  they  are  marked  in 
the  maps  of  Italy.  It  extends  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
tnd  more  than  one  hundred  in  breadth,  from  sea  to  sea, — from  the  port  of 
Cifita  Vecchia  on  the  sea  of  Tuscany,  to  that  of  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic ; 
And  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to  the  bay  of  Terracina.  It  is  the  finest 
part  of  Italy.  The  Pope  himself,  and  the  congregations,  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter ;  that  part  of  the  Roman  executive  which  more  neady  concerns 
the  temporal  domain  first  presenting  itself  to  observation.  The  spiritual 
domain  extends  wherever  a  Priest  can  plant  his  foot  and  win  one  proselyte. 
The  pretension  of  the  Popes  to  exert  a  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  heaven  is 
run ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  earth,  it  is  no  empty  boast. 

This  **  father  of  all  the  faithful,"  as  he  is  called,  unlike  Him  to  whom 
alone  the  name  belongs,  cannot  manage  the  affairs  which  are  said  to  depend 
upon  his  will.  The  keys  of  his  kingdom  drop  from  his  hand,  too  feeble  to 
hold  them ;  and  the  delegation  of  his  functions  to  a  multitude  of  ministers 
demonstrates  that  he  cannot  be  vicar  of  Christ,  who  intrusts  not  His  keys 
to  aqgel  or  to  roan ;  who  *<openeth,  and  no  man  sliutteth  ;"  who  ^  shuttetb, 
and  no  man  openeth." 

To  the  Cardinal^Viear  he  delegates  the  duties  of  Bishop  of  Rome.  A 
Cardinal-Biahop,  that  is  to  say,  a  Bishop  made  Cardinal,  takes  this  office, 
and  has  done  so  ever  since  the  time  of  Paul  lY. ;  before  whose  reign 
persons  of  inferior  rank  were  often  made  Vicars  of  Rome.  At  present  the 
Vicar  is  above  all  others,  and  takes  rank  over  the  oldest  Cardinals.  No 
one  can  be  deputed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Vicariate,  which  are 
incommunicable ;  but,  if  he  has  to  leave  the  city,  he  may  appoint  a  Pro- 
Vicar  to  act  until  his  return.  His  jurisdiction  comprehends  Rome  and 
the  surrounding  district  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles ;  and  he  receives 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  Cardinal- Bishops  within  that  district.  He 
convokes  Synods ;  and  he  alone  cart  confer  either  the  sacred  or  minor  orders 
in  Rome,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Bishops,  urban  and  suburban.  He 
or  his  Vicegerent  gives  licence  for  printing  books,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  A  multitude  of  ecclesiastical  causes  require 
his  intervention.  Indulgehces  to  work  on  feast-days  (the  Lord's  day  being 
classed  with  them)  flow  from  his  office.  The  Jews  resident  in  Rome  are 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  the  CardiDal-Chamberlain ;  so 
that  he  is  tyrant  of  the  Ghetto.  Under  his  tutelage  are  also  placed  the 
Boman  prostitutes,  who  thereby  become  a  recognised  class  in  the  Holy 
City.    He  is,  so  to  speak,  the  channel  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
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himself  is  transmitted,  when  he  acts  as  Vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome* 
**  The  oracle,"  from  the  lips  of  the  Pope,  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  Vicar. 
He  receives  it,  gives  it  promulgation,  and — being  thus  "revealed" — ^the 
whole  "Catholic  world"  should  render  it  "entire  credence."  His  Vice- 
gerent, however,  corroborates  the  revelation  by  his  attestation  as  witness. 

The  Cardiniil- Vicar  has  many  ministers  by  whom  to  despatch  the  affairs 
of  his  tribunal.  First,  the  Vicegerent ;  and  then  two  lAeuienanJt%^  the  one 
civil  and  the  other  criminal.  The  Vicegerent,  who  is  always  a  Bishop, 
officiates  in  his  stead  in  the  Lateran,  which  is  the  Pope's  cathedral,  jodi^s 
in  a  certain  class  of  civil  causes,  and  helps  to  look  nuTter  the  relics.  The 
civil  Lieutenant  is  a  Prelate,  and  assists  the  Vicegerent  in  civil  causes. 
The  criminal  Lieutenant  is  a  Lawyer,  as  well  as  Priest,  and  assists  in  his 
way.  These,  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  officials,  meet  the  Vicar  of 
Rome  every  Wednesday  in  his  house,  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  week ; 
and  in  that  congregation  subjects  are  prescribed  for  the  *' moral  confer- 
ences" that  have  to  be  held  in  various  churches  of  the  city.  In  those 
weekly  congregations,  civil,  criminal,  and  theological  matters  are  inter- 
mingled with  economics ;  and  therefore,  after  vintage,  the  Vicar  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  aided  by  his  ministers,  fixes  the  tax  on  new  wine 
"  according  to  the  canons." 

A  Cardinal-Penitentiary^  being  a  master-casuist,  supplies  the  incapacity 
of  the  Pope  for  communication  of  pardons  to  those  who  apply  for  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  For,  as  there  are  sins  which  the  Priest 
cannot  forgive,  so  are  there  sins  which  the  Bishop  is  not  empowered  to 
remit ;  and,  these  cases  being  reserved  to  the  Pope,  this  Cardinal-Peniten- 
tiary, assisted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  major  and  minor  Penitentiaries,  is 
always  busy  in  clearing  away  accumulations  of  guilt  that  sully  the  con- 
sciences of  the  "  faithful,"  absolving  from  transgressions  which  are  officially 
reported  to  him  from  the  confessionals,  and  may  be  cancelled  in  course,  on 
payment  of  the  fees  of  office.*  It  devolves  on  the  Cardinal -Penitentiary  to 
throw  the  mantle  of  indulgence  over  irregularities  of  defect  or  crime  in 
Monks  and  Nuns,  and  to  remove  impediments  to  marriage.  During  the 
jubilees  a  swarm  of  minor  Penitentiaries,  chosen  from  some  of  the  monastic 
orders,  are  invested  with  "  very  ample  powers,  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Pope,  to  absolve  sinners  from  a  multitude  of  reserved  cases."  Major  Peni- 
tentiaries are  Prelates,  Canonists,  and  casuists  of  eminence,  who  surround 
the  Cardinal  with  a  circle  of  that  peculiar  learning  which  the  Church  of 

#  This  is  a  matter  of  ordinarj  businet*.  The  folloiring  exsmple  is  tnoilated 
from  the  Manual  for  Confessora  ad  mentem  Scoii^  by  Pr.  Jaan  de  Ancargoiia 
(Madrid,  1764).  It  is  almost  the  onlj  one  which  could  be  publiahed  without 
indecencj  :^"  Example  I.  Case.  A  Prie«t  has  killed  a  man.  No  one  knovi 
that  he  in  the  murderer,  although  the  misfortune  of  the  deceased  ia  public.  The 
Priest  eonfesffet,  and  aajs  that  he  cannot  abstain  from  saying  mass ;  paitly  because 
that  would  cause  unspicion,  and  partly  because  he  need«  the  offerings  made  at  mao 
for  his  support.  He  asks  the  onfesaor  to  draw  up  a  request  to  the  Sacred  Peaitco- 
tiary  for  dispensation  from  the  irregularity,  which  he  will  forward,  and  pay  the  fees 
for  its  despatch.  The  confessor  will  prepare  a  memorial  in  these  terms,  in  Lttia : 
— '  The  Priest  N.  contracted  an  irregularity  by  a  concealed  murder,  committed  by 
himself,  in  secret,  through  excessive  anger,  and  after  the  contrivance  of  some 
months.  But  wince  that  tfme  he  has  not  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  his  orders, 
lest  he  should  expose  himself,  or  scandalise  others.  And,  v  he  cannot  absuin  loog 
without  scandal,  he  humbly  supplicates  for  a  remedy.***  The  << remedy**  is 
granted  of  course,  the  business  of  the  Church  goes  forward  without  dieck,  sod  the 
stream  of  criminality  flows  without  restraint 
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Rome  requires  in  practitioners  in  cure  of  consciences,  and  by  their  con- 
summate ingenuity  unravel  the  most  tangled  questions,  conduct  their 
clients  through  the  formalities  of  the  penitentiary  office,  and,  not  for 
pardons,  (they  say,)  which  cannot  be  sold,  but  for  official  labours,  receive 
the  feeSj  which  are  an  important  portion  of  the  revenue  that  flows  into 
Rome  from  the  vast  domain  of  which  tliat  Court  is  the  centre.  On  Palm- 
Sunday,  in  St.  John's  of  the  Lateron  ;  on  the  Wednesday  following,  in  St. 
Mary's  the  Greater ;  and  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday,  in  the  Basilic  of 
the  Vatican;  the  said  Cardinal-Penitentiary  **sits  on  a  lofty  throne," 
holding  his  **  penitential  rod,"  with  the  inferior  doctors  around  him ; 
benignantly  hears  confessions ;  sends  back  little  sinners  to  the  minor,  and 
greater  sinners  to  the  major,  Penitentiaries,  to  be  released  ;  and  to  him 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  approach  his  throne  after  this  graduation  is 
completed,  he  imparts  an  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  from  the  horrors  of 
purgatory,  by  touching  his  head  with  the  penitential  rod. 

The  Cardinal-  Vice-Chancellor  of  Holy  Church  should  be  called  Chan- 
cellor, without  the  mce;  but,  when  the  Chancellor  Alberto  Mora  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  thrones,  and  became  Gregory  YIII.,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  alone,  no  successor  to  Alberto 
Mora  being  appointed.  From  that  time  the  title  of  Chancellor  fell  into 
desuetude ;  or  the  office  is  supposed  to  slumber  in  the  bosom  of  His  Beati- 
tude, the  chief  officer  of  the  Chancery,  Vicem  agens  Caneelktrii,  To  com- 
pendiate  intelligibly  a  description  of  this  vast  establishment,  the  Roman 
Chancery,  would  demand  the  pen  of  a  lawyer;  but  it  may  be  feebly 
outlined  by  the  hand  of  a  layman, — ^for,  in  presence  of  lawyers,  even  divines 
roust  drop  into  the  rank  of  laity.  The  Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor  of  Holy 
Church  perpetually  retains  the  title  of  the  distinguished  College  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Damasus ;  occupies  a  superb  palace,  called  the  *'  Chancery  ;" 
and  presides  over  the  affiurs  therein  transacted.  All  affiurs  of  greatest 
delicacy  that  are  settled  in  the  consistories,  all  letters  of  Provisions  Apos- 
tolic that  are  issued  under  seal  of  lead,  must  there  receive  signature  from 
him,  or  some  of  his  dependents.  Provisions  of  cathedrals,  and  reserves  of 
pensions,  granted  under  a  moiu  propria  of  the  Pontiff,  must  derive  their 
validity  from  a  transit  through  this  jialace.  His  Eminence  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  is  chief  magistrate  over  the  following  staff,  in  all  that  concerns 
their  conduct  in  the  Chancery : — The  Regent  of  Chancery,  or  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Lieutenant,  who  distributes  certain  duties  to  the  officials  of 
^  the  greater  Park," — they  shall  be  described  presently, — ^marks  the  Bulls 
with  certain  letters,  and  passes  them,  so  certified,  to  be  sealed.  He  remits 
causes  to  examination  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Rome,  and  receives  the 
oaths  of  office  from  new  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries.  A  college  of 
seventy-ttDO  Abbreviators,  or  scribes  learned  in  abbreviations;  of  whom 
twelve  are  the  greater  Park,  twenty-two  the  lesser  Park,  and  the  remainder 
revise  the  first  rough  draughts.  A  college  of  a  hundred  and  one  Apostolic 
Writers,  some  of  them  persons  of  high  rank,  who  prepare  documents. 
Thoenty-seoen  Writers  *^of  lesser  grace,"  who  render  similar  service  on 
behalf  of  poor  petitioners,  tit  formd  pauperum,  **  Janizaries,  (Oianizzariy) 
or  public  solicitors,"  one  hundred^  to  give  advice  to  the  Writers,  or  whoever 
needs  it.  Registrars,  twenty-four;  and  Masters  of  the  Register,  W«,  to 
hear  the  registers  r^.  Masters  of  the  Lead,  three.  Collectors  of  the 
Leady  who  put  on  the  seals  to  Bulls,  and  calculate  the  fees,  one  hundred  and 
four.  Procurators  of  lesser  grace,  twenty-four.  Writers  of  the  Archive, 
ninefy-one.    Correctors  of  the  Archive,  ten.    Depositor  of  Grooms  of  the 
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Chamber,  one^  and  of  Squires,  one. — Then  comes  a  Tribunal  of  Contradic- 
tions, (^CofUradictarum,)  of  which  an  Auditor  is  ordinary  judge ;  and  here 
are  one  Corrector,  ttoo  Readers,  two  Notaries,  fourteen  Procurators,  one 
Summi9t,(»i«  Pro-Summist^yiwr  Revisers,  one  Master  of  Briefs,  one  Prefect 
of  Solicitors,  and  of  Annatists  we  find  not  how  many.  The  officers  of  the 
Chancery,  therefore,  great  and  small,  are  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred, 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  preparation  and  despatch  of  Bulls,  Briefs,  and 
Letters  Apostolic.  They  live  on  the  fees,  and  then  distribute  the  surplus 
among  the  Knights  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  some  other  sinecurists. 
Here  is  a  fine  field  for  the  procrastination  of  business,  for  quibbles,  extor* 
tion,  and  contradiction ;  and  an  exhausUess  motive  in  the  anbsbtenoe  of 
seven  hundred  men  upon  the  spoils. 

A  CardinaUProto-DaUuyy  assisted  by  a  Suh-Datary  and  OJ/UM  per 
Obitum,  as  he  is  called,  and  by  a  train  of  subaltern  officiaby  presides  over 
another  large  establishment, — the  Roman  DaUtria,  Here  are  conferred  all 
benefices,  dispensations  for  marrying  within  prohibited  dc^greea,  annates,  or 
portions  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  various  other  profits  and  privileges  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  regulating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  income  of  the 
universal  priesthood,  and  abstracting  thence  contributions  towards  the 
wealth  of  Rome, — **  the  common  country," — ^the  seat  of  the  High  Priest. 

The  Pope  has  a  company  of  Secretaries  near  his  person,  for  the  despatch 
of  affairs  which  pertain  to  His  Blessedness  alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  board  or  tribunal. 

The  Secretary  of  Memorials  is,  generally,  the  Cardinal  Nephew,  or 
Patron,  who,  in  consideration  of  being  related  to  the  Sovereign,  has  been 
elevated  to  the  purple,  and  declared  Prime  Minister,  or  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State ;  and  whom  it  therefore  behoves  to  wateh  over  the 
public  interests  in  general,  and  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  temporal 
government.  Now,  the  most  important  affaira  frequently  form  the  subject 
of  memorials  addressed  directly  to  the  Pope ;  and  their  contents  may  not 
be  divulged,  if  he  pleases  to  use  his  absolute  prerogative,  and  dispense 
justice  or  mercy  without  suffering  any  one  to  say,  **  What  doest  thou  !*' 
To  this  Minister  the  Ambassadon  of  Princes  make  their  communications. 
After  audience  obtained  of  the  Pope,  they  tell  him  what  His  Holiness  has 
deigned  to  say  to  them ;  or,  before  obtaining  audience,  they  smooth  the 
way  of  approach  by  engaging  the  concurrence  of  the  Cardinal-Patron  in 
the  requests  which  they  wish  to  lay  before  him.  This  Prime  Minister 
imparts  the  sanction  of  his  signature  to  petitions  which  may  be  suffered  to 
reach  his  master's  eye,  or  signs  the  deeds  of  grace  which  the  lord  of 
Christendom  is  pleased  to  award  in  answer  to  the  supplicatimia  of  his  vasBsls. 

The  Cardinal-Secretaty  of  State  performs  many  acts  of  jurisdiction 
which  wera  formerly  done  by  the  Nephew.  A  less  unequal  division  of 
power  now  softens  the  jealousies  of  the  Sacred  CoU^e ;  and  this  Cardinal 
is  charged  with  a  high  degree  of  political  authority  in  all  transactions 
ecclesiastical,  regular,  (or  relating  to  monasteries,)  political,  and  economic. 
He  receives  letten  from  the  Cardinal-Legates  in  the  provinces,  except 
when  the  Pope  has  raquired  them  to  be  delivered  to  himself  alone. 
Govemon  of  *<  subject  cities,"  Legates,  and  Nuncios,  intrust  their  corre- 
spondence to  him  for  presentation,  and  submit  their  buameas  to  his  revision. 
Having  mentioned  the  affiftin  to  His  Holiness,  he  tranafera  them  to  the 
congregations  to  whom  they  properly  belong.  When  the  Pope  writes  to 
Nuncios  or  other  Ministers,  he  signs  the  letters,  and  has  them  copied  and 
registered  by  his  own  clerks. 
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The  Oardimal^Seanaafy  of  Brufs  directs  the  composition  of  those  docn- 
menti^  and  authenticates  them  with  his  signature ;  being  asusted  hy 
''ministeis  or  sabstitates"  who  write  them  ont.  The  Seer^ary  ad  Prin- 
dpci  writes  to  Princes,  or  answers  their  letters,  in  the  P<^'s  name :  as 
Gudinalsy  being  eqnal  to  Kings,  (pares  ReffUms,)  cannot  stoop  to  this  office, 
it  is  held  by  a  Bishop,  or  a  Doctor  of  still  inferior  estate.  The  Secretary  of 
ike  dpker  interprets  and  composes  letters  in  cipher  received  from  Nancios 
bj  the  Holj  See,  or  to  be  sent  from  the  Holy  See  to  Nuncios.  This  may 
not  seem  to  be  an  apostolical  mode  of  correspondence  ;  but  as  the  Pope  is  a 
temporal  Sovereign,  as  his  affiurs  are  not  always  such  as  can  be  made 
known  with  safety,  and  as  the  intelligence  which  reaches  him  is  often 
obtained  by  spies,  a  secret  medium  of  communication  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Cipher  is  essential  to  safe  manage- 
ment of  his  affiurs.  The  Secretary  of  Latin  Letters  is  a  Latinist  who 
composes  epistles  in  that  language  to  Princes  or  other  high  personages. 
These  officials,  therefore,  may  be  designated,  in  general,  the  Pope's  private 


*^The  Prelate  Pro-Auditor  of  our  Lord"  *  is  a  learned  jurisconsult, 
who  inquires  concerning  the  merits  of  persons  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Bishop,  or  transferred  to  other  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  sees.  He  is 
a  strictly  confidential  servant  of  the  Pontifif ;  and  his  business  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  sworn  into  the  corps  of  Bishops, 
and  trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Papacy.  By  his  counsel  the  Pope  is 
much  guided  in  ultimate  decisions  both  of  grace  and  justice  ;  and  to  him 
apply  those  who  wish  to  appeal  from  inferior  persons  or  tribunals  to  the 
supreme  authority. 

Within  the  holy  and  eternal  city  all  things  are  accounted  sacred  in  some 
degree  ;  but  this  attribute  chiefly  belongs  to  the  edifices  and  objects  more 
nearly  relating  to  the  Pope.  The  two  palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Qnirinal,  (his  winter  and  summer  residences,) — («nd  the  Castel  Gandolfo,  a 
castle  or  palace  four  leagues  out  of  Rome,  where  His  Holiness  is  pleased  to 
rusticate, — are  called  sacred  and  apostolical, — the  Saeri  Palazsi  or  Palazzi 
Apostolici,  For  his  more  domestic  service  there  is  a  set  of  officers  called 
PalatinCj  because  they  dwell  with  him  in  his  palace,  forming  a  stately 
train,  to  give  splendour  and  majesty  to  his  presence.  Yes,  they  encircle 
the  person  of  him  who  boasts  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Vicar  of 
Him  who  thus  forewarned  the  scribe  who  came  to  solicit  a  place  with 
those  who  followed  Him  whithersoever  he  went :  **  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  His  head."  f    But  the  pretended  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Vice-gerens^ — ^he 

•  The  Pope  does  indeed  show  himself  as  Ood,  and  is  sometimes  charged  with 
allowing  himself  to  be  called  <<  oar  Lord  God.**  But  this  appears  to  be  an  exag- 
geration ;  and,  however  the  phrase  may  have  been  emplojed,  it  certainly  is  not  an 
adnowlcdged  title.  He  is  called  Viee'Deut,  and  even  Deus  in  ierriSf  by  high 
Ultramontane* ;  but  does  not  aMume  these  appellations  as  titles  of  state. 

•f*  Matt.  viii.  20 May  the  writer  be  indulged  here  with  permission  to  digress  ? 

Wetstein,  with  bis  accustomed  terseness,  paraphrases  the  sentence  thus :  Neo 
domum,  nee  etileiiamy  nee  leetvm^  neo  monnmenium  propfium  habuit  cut  post 
mortem  inferretnr.  And  truly  our  blensed  Lord  bad  not  house,  nor  pillow,  nor 
bed,  nor  even  sepulchre,  that  could  be  called  His  own, — nowhexe  to  lay  His  head, 
either  in  life  or  death.  As  a  description  of  indigence,  this  is  no  less  exact  than 
beaacifol,  and  may  be  accepted  as  expository  of  the  text,  »o  far  as  it  goes.  But  it 
does  appear  that  our  Lord  intended  to  convey  to  the  scribe  much  more  than  an 
idea  of  His  personal  poverty.     An  ascetic — and  ascetics  were  both  numerous  and 
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who  would  haTe  as  believe  that  he  does  precisely  what  Christ  Bimself 
would  do,  if  He  were  on  earth  again, — ^reigns  over  a  state,  if  not  a  world, 
and  dwells  in  '* sacred  and  apostolic  palaces! "  In  the  actual  service  of 
His  Blessedness  comes  first  the  Major  DomOy  or  **  Prtfeet  of  the  sacred 
apostolic  Palaces**  and  superintendent  of  the  Pontifical  family.  He 
somewhat  resembles  the  English  Lonl  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen's  house- 
hold, who  is  happy,  in  common  with  the  Prefect  of  the  Palaces,  in  freedom 
from  care  of  jurisdiction  over  ladies.  There  are  no  ladies  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Quirinal,  or  Castel  Gandolfo  ;  and  that  there  are  not  any  is  one  in  the 
many  links  of  proof  that  the  system  there  miuntained  is  to  be  withered  by 
the  breath  of  the  lips  of  Him  who  long  ago  pronounced  its  doom.  This 
Prefect,  usually  an  Archbishop,  or  other  Prelate  of  high  birth,  of  rare 
merits,  and  a  good  lawyer,  superintends  expenses,  makes  necessary  provi- 
sions, and  keeps  the  palaces  in  repair.  The  Pantheon,  or  Rotonda,  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  confided  to  his  care,  that  it  may  be  preserved  from  ruin. 
He  has  two  auditors,  civil  and  criminal,  and  is  chief  magistrate  of  all  the 
domestic  servants  of  the  Pope,  and  even  of  his  tradesmen,  whose  sanctity 
must  not  be  hazarded  by  coming  into  any  court  where  other  delinquents 
await  judgment. — The  Master  of  the  sacred  Palace  is  another  officer, 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  be  theologian  to  the  Pope,  and  auditor  of  the  Rota. 
The  Dominicans  may  be  proud  that  this  honour  reposes  on  a  member  of 
their  order,  whom  it  behoves  to  watch  that  every  sentence  uttered  in  the 
presence  of  His  Holiness — at  least,  by  the  inmates  of  the  sacred  precinct 
and  their  dependents — be  theologically  correct.  On  occasion  of  solemni- 
ties where  the  Pope  is  to  be  present,  it  is  he  who  appoints  '*  the  sacred 
orators,"  and  looks  over  the  sermons  they  intend  to  preach,  in  order  that 
no  unwelcome  truths  may  fall  upon  ears  that  must  not  be  wounded  by 
a  sound  of  heresy.  He  exercises  a  special  jurisdiction  over  the  impression, 
extraction,  and  introduction  of  books  into  the  city ;  none  of  which  can 


popular  in  Palestine,  even  then — mi>£ht  have  chosen  to  be  houselesn;  but  that 
would  not  have  bo  much  concerned  his  disciples,  who,  like  the  followers  of  the 
Stylites  in  later  times,  might  hare  had  their  own  bouses,  nevertheless.  Bat  the 
notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  regard  to  everjp  religious  move- 
ment,  were  poliiicaL  Multitudes,  not  waiting  in  the  temple  day  and  night  with 
fastings  and  prayers,  but  lifting  up  their  voices,  and  crying  in  the  streets,  looked 
for  some  one  that  should  redeem  IsraeL  The  redemption  they  sought  was  from  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  not  from  the  servitude  of  sin.  To  one  of  these,  a  scribe,  the 
Lord  said  that,  while  the  foxes  and  the  birds  oouM  range  their  wilds,  and  find  each 
its  appropriate  place  of  refuge,  He  had  not  where  to  Uuf  His  head.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Syriac  Chromean  of  Bar  Hebrsus,  (written  in  the  vernacular 
of  Palestine,  in  the  language,  and  nearly  in  the  dialect,  used  by  our  Lord  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  His  disciples  and  the  people,)  the  phrase  has  a  much  wider  signi- 
fication. For  example: — The  Syrian  chronicler,  very  briefly  describing  the 
Crusades,  says  of  Saladin,  (p.  406,  edit.  Kirsch.,)  that  be  addressed  his  soldiers  in 

these  words  i  '<  There  does  not  remain  to  the  Pranks  V^^i  ^nnV;ori5  i^L*) 
where  they  can  lojf  their  heady  except  Tyre.**  And  again,  when  the  Templars  lost 
Acre,  the  Arabs  <<  did  not  leave  to  the  Franks  on  the  coast  of  this  great  sea  **  (the 
Mediterranean)  «  where  they  might  lay  their  head.**  The  Syriac  version  of  onr  text 
has  the  same  phrase ;  and  if  it  be  of  equal  force  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Chronicle, — if 
it  be  a  Syriasm  to  express  the  lack  of  territorial  possession,  or  the  lo^s  of  if,  in  a 
hostile  land,— not  only  has  the  answer  to  the  scribe  a  more  extensive  meaning,  and 
not  only  was  that  sentence  a  disclaimer  of  territorial  dominion  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Jews,  hut  it  stands  as  a  disclaimer  of  such  dominion  still,  and  marks  the  con- 
trast between  the  Pope  at  the  bead  of  the  Roman  Suite,  as  well  as  in  those  sumptuous 
nalaces,  and  the  suffering  Son  of  man,  who,  when  incarnate,  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
bead. 
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take  place  lawfully  without  his  permiBBion,  after  that  of  the  Cardinal- 
YicaTy  or  of  MoDsignore  the  Vicegerent.  Our  leading  authority  *  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  hears  his  imprimatur^  or  its  equivalent,  that  of  a 
M(tpisiri  Sociu8j  or  substitute.  He  is  Consultor  of  the  Congregations  of  the 
Holy  Ofiicey  of  Indulgences,  and  of  Rites,  and  Examiner  of  Bishops;  is 
consulted  in  the  correction  of  oriental  books,  and  performs  a  multitude  of 
minor  duties. 

The  Master  of  the  Chamber  waits  on  the  Pontiff,  and  receives  persons 
who  come  for  audience,  introducing  them  according  to  their  rank.  This 
post  is  vacated  on  the  death  of  the  Pope.  The  Secret  Almoner  distributes 
the  alms  assigned  to  the  poor,  and  to  indigent  families.  The  Sagrista^  who 
is  always  an  Augustinian  Monk,  and  generally  a  consecrated  Bishop,  looks 
after  the  stock  of  relics,  in  connexion  with  the  Congregation  of  Sacred 
Rites ;  waits  on  the  Pope  when  he  says  mass  in  the  private  chapel ;  and 
takes  care  of  the  sacred  ornaments  that  are  kept  in  the  Papal  sacristy. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe^  one  of  the  Prelates  di  mantellane^  has 
charge  of  **  the  precious,  rich,  and  sacred  robes,"  and  of  the  Agntu  Dei,  of 
which  more  shall  be  said  in  another  place.  The  Secret  Runner  is  an 
**  elect  gentleman,"  who  helps  the  Major  Domo.  A  drove  of  secret  and 
honorary  Chamberlains,  Chaplains,  and  Secretaries,  are  added  to  the  suite ; 
and  no  small  multitude  of  domestic  servants  come  last,  to  fill  up  the 
chambers  of  the  sacred  apostolic  palaces. 

One  of  the  most  honourable  officers  of  the  holy  Church  is  the  Cardinal- 
Librarian^  who  watches  over  the  keeping,  preservatton,  and  increase  of  the 
Vatican  library.  There  the  materials  of  learning  are  closely  guarded, 
according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  founder,  Sixtns  V. ;  who  would 
have  had  every  book  printed  in  all  Popedom  to  exhibit  an  exact  conform- 
ity to  an  archetype  there  deposited,  and  would  have  shaped  the  remains  of 
antiquity  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  and  be  subservient  to  the  purposes,  of 
the  Roman  See.  Happily  for  the  world,  the  record  of  that  intention,  and 
the  jealousy  that  still  broods  over  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  chief 
vestiges  of  an  impracticable  scheme. 

The  Cardinal-Chamberlain  enjoys  at  present  a  high  dignity,  with  very 
miscellaneous  functions.  At  his  hand  the  dealers  in  eatables  receive 
licences  for  vending  their  commodities ;  and  from  the  same  hand  aspirants 
after  literary  distinction  obtain  degrees.  He  sees,  or  should  see,  that  the 
streets  of  Rome  be  mended. 

Over  the  lidty  of  Rome,  in  all  that  concerns  their  relation  to  Church  and 
Clergy,  presides  the  Cheemory  ranking  as  Vico-Chamberlain,  and  distin- 
guished by  great  pomp  when  he  appears  in  public.  In  cavalcades  and 
chapels  he  rides  or  sits  in  precedence  of  Ministers,  Prelates,  Patriarchs, 
and  Ambassadors.  Being  himself  a  Prelate,  although  filling  the  post  of 
civil  magistrate,  he  wears  a  rochette ;  and,  with  his  attendants,  occupies  a 
train  of  carriages  known  by  the  black  plumes  that  wave  over  them,  the 
soldiers  that  run  beside  them,  and  the  livery  servant  who  carries  his 
*'  baton  of  command."  We  cannot  stay  to  enumerate  the  officials  who  aid 
him  in  the  labours  of  his  magistracy,  nor  yet  to  detail  the  complex  appa- 
ratus of  offices  and  dignities  for  the  management  of  the  municipal  affietirs  of 
Rome  in  the  Apostolic  Chamber.    Neither  for  a  prompt  and  equitable 

1J--     __^> 

*  RKiMPRiaiATUR,  Fr.  Thomas  Dominicus  Piojuta  Ord,  Prmd,  S.  T.  Magis* 
l0r,  et  Rmi  Saeri  PakU.  AposL  Mag,  Soc  The  tide  is,  Relazions  delta  Corie  di 
Roma,  gih  pubblicata  dot  Cav.  LunadorOy  quindi  rUoceaiOy  accresciiiiay  ed  illustrata 
dal  Fr.  Antonio  Zaccaria,  ora  nuovamcnie  carretia,     Romoy  MDCCCXXlVm 
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despatch  of  justice,  nor  for  a  frugal  appropriation  of  public  fondsi  would 
such  a  detail  afford  a  model.    Therefore  it  may  pass. 

The  famous  tribunal  of  the  Rota  demands  more  distinct  attention.    As 
head  of  a  universal  monarchy,  like  that  of  Christ,  the  Pope  claims  a  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  every  bishopric  in  the  world.    This  claim  has  often 
been  rejected,  both  by  Bishops  of  particular  countries,  and  by  the  secular 
powers  who  have  entertained  a  reasonable  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  an 
alien  in  any  national  affairs.    But,  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  central 
government,  Rome  holds  fiist  the  prerogative  which  is,  indeed,  but  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  notion  of  universal  monarchy.    Thus  the 
vaunted  independence  of  Bishops,  who  vow  all^iance  to  that  monarchy,  is 
utterly  annihilated.    Yet  we  hear  the  newly-appointed  Rombh  Biahops  in 
England  declare  that  they  are  less  dependent  on  the  Pope  than  when  they 
were  merely  his  Vicars- Apostolic ;  and  they  even  wish  to  be  thought 
independent  now,  by  right  of  their  episcopate.    Not  to  draw  evidence  to 
the  contrary  from  the  Bull  or  Brief  by  which  they  were  appointed, — ^nor 
to  reason  on  the  incompatibility  of  such  an  independence  with  their 
fundamental  doctrine,  with  the  fact  of  their  creation  at  Rome,  and  with 
the  terms  of  their  commission, — we  find  a  demonstration  of  their  depend- 
ence in  the  very  existence  of  the  Roman  Rota;  a  tribunal  constantly 
occupied  in  settling  cases  reserved  to  the  Pope,  because  the  Bishops  are 
declared  incompetent  to  judge  them,  either  singly  or  in  provincial  Synod. 
Bata  ('^  a  wheel ")  is  the  name  given  to  this  courts  because  the  room  in 
which  it  meets  has  something  which  looks  like  a  wheel  in  the  marbles  of 
the  pavement ;  or,  because  the  members  sit  in  a  circle  ;  or,  because  each 
member  in  roUUian  takes  the  lead  in  proposing  matters  to  be  decided.    In 
fact,  the  idea  of  Arthur's  round  table  recurs  in  the  Roman  /Soto,  where 
the  knotty  questions  of  precedency  and  presidency  are  thua  evaded,  and 
the  subject  nations  are  soothed,  by  a  mutual  compromise  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, into  submission  to  their  single  head.    Thrice  every  week  the 
Eota  meets.    Its  members  were,  at  first,  ^*  Chaplains  of  the  apostolic 
palace  ;**  then  they  were  called  '*  Auditors  of  the  sacred  palace ;"  and 
they  are  now  spoken  of  as  ^*  Auditors  of  the  sacred  Beta,"    They  are 
twelve  in  number.    To  lull  jealousy,  one  is  a  German,  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;   another  a  Frenchman,  proposed  (now)  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  ;  two  are  Spaniards,  and  one  is  Tuscan  : 
but  five  are  from  the  Papal  legations,  and  the  remaining  ones  are  Romans. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  they  receive  appeals  concerning  benefices, 
when  the  value  in  dispute  is  above  five  hundred  seudi.    They  profess  to 
settle  disputes  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  recourse  has 
been  taken  to  the  Holy  See.    In  the  Papal  State  the  decisions  of  this  court 
are  binding ;  and  elsewhere  they  have  weight  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
respect,  or  fear,  or  Romeward  policy,  prevailing.    In  these  two  weekly 
meetings,  (where  four  members  are  a  quorum,  one  being  the  Auditor 
proponent,)  the  decisions  are  made,  and  sentence  is  given,  if  three  agree. 
Twice  in  the  week  they  repair  to  the  Pope,  and  acquaint  him  with  their 
decisions ;  which  are  then  printed  and  promulgated.    After  a  month's 
vacation  the  Eota  is  opened  anew,  with  great  parade,  on  the  1st  day  of 
October  every  year  ;  when  one  of  the  last- appointed  Auditors  delivers  an 
oration,  and  the  *' Apostolic  Constitutions"  relating  to  the  erection  and 
privileges  of  the  tribunal  are  read.    The  new  Auditor  is  appointed  on 
presentation  to  the  Pope  by  two  senior  Auditoi'S,  after  they  have  been 
certified  aa  to  his  birth,  learning,  and  sufiicient  income.    He  must  be 
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sworn  to  keep  inviolably  secret  all  that  transpires  in  the  R(fiay  and  to 
impose  the  same  secrecy  on  his  Adjutant,  and  on  the  two  or  three  Secreta- 
ries in  his  service  there.  This  done,  he  is  robed  as  Bishop,  if  he  be  not 
already  entitled  to  that  costume ;  and  several  perqaisites,  exemptions, 
and  privileges  amply  reward  him  for  his  participation  in  the  Papal  govern- 
ment of  all  the  *'  independent  Bishops  *'  thronghont  Popedom.  If,  then, 
there  should  arise  any  vexed  questions  in  England  as  to  benefices  or 
jurisdiction, — ^any  adverse  decisions  of  our  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  courts, 
— /o  the  Rota  appeals  toill  go^  and  the  weight  of  its  decisions  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  notion  of  right  or  of  expediency  that  may  be  predo- 
minant with  us  at  the  moment.  The  Bishops  are  sent  hither  to  exercise 
jurUdicHan;  and,  when  they  fail  to  gain  their  points,  the  litigations  will 
doubtless  be  taken  up  at  Rome  by  the  Auditors  of  the  sacred  Bota, 

The  Signaturti  of  Oraoe  and  Jwtice  are  two  tribunals  for  the  considera- 
tion of  petitions,  firom  various  nations,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  in  quality  of  . 
Sovereign.    They  are  supposed  to  have  the  name  of  Signatures  because  the 
various  rescripts  which  they  issue  are  signed  or  subscribed  by  ^the  Prince 
himself,"  if  the  act  be  one  of  grace ;  or,  if  of  justice,  by  the  Ciurdinal-Prefeot 
as  representative  of  the  Prince.*    The  Signature  of  Justice  is  composed  of 
twelve  Prelates,  called  Voters,  because  they  have  a  decisive  voice ;  and  a 
few  others,  not  so  privileged,  who,  with  the  title  of  ReferendarieSf  lay  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  of  **  various  nations  '*  before  the  Voters.    It  meets 
frequently  for  the  maintenance  of  justice.    As  mercy  is  the  chief  and 
favourite  attribute  of  the  holy  father,  who  is  as  a  God  upon  earth,  it  would 
offend  his  gentleness  to  preside  in  person  over  the  Signature  of  Justice ;  nor 
does  his  autograph  appear  on  any  of  its  rescripts.    The  Cardinal-Prefect 
goes  thither  in  his  stead,  and  may,  if  there  be  grave  afiairs  to  settle,  be 
attended  by  the  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Civil  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Cardinal- Vicar,  the  Regent  of  Chancery,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Rat4S* — The  Signature  of  Grace  might  be  mistaken  for  a  consistory. 
The  Pope  himself  presides.     The  choicest  Cardinals  are   there ;   and, 
amongst  them,  the  Major  Penitentiary,  the   Secretary  of   Briefs,  and 
the  Proto-Datary.    The  choicest  Prelates,  too,  think  themselves  honoured 
when  enrolled  on  the  Signature  of  Grace.    Three  Bishops  sustain  the 
office  of  Referendaries ;  and  these,  in  full  Signature,  fall  down  on  their 
knees,  and  present  to  His  Beatitude  the  supplications  of  their  clients* 
Here,  as  the  entire  business  relates  to  grace,  not  to  justice,  the  Pope  can  act 
freely ;  and,  after  taking  counsel,  it  is  he  alone  who  answers  the  petitions, 
refuses,  grants,  commands,  and  then  appends  the  sovereign  Placet,    The 
membm  of  this  tribunal  appear  there  in  the  habiliments  allowed  by 
pontifical  authority,  the  honourable  violet  colour  marking  their  high  sacer- 
dotal dignity.    In  recompense  for  their  toil  in  waiting  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  mercy, — ^although  this  occurs  but  few  times  in  the  year, — they 
enjoy  some  valuable  immunities,  and  a  yet  more  valuable  assignation  from 
the  customs'  ravenue. 

The  College  of  Protonotaries  ApostcUe^  unlike  the  other  institutions, 
has  no  work  to  do.  It  is  puraly  honorific.  The  Roman  antiquarians  tell 
us  that  St.  Clement,  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  appointed  seven  Notaries  to 
record  the  sufioiings  of  Christians  in  the  seven-hilled  city ; — that  these 
were  the  martyrologists  of  the  early  church,  and  eventually  collected  all  the 

♦  The  Pope's  sigtiiture  is  Placet  /.  That  of  the  Prefect  is,  for  example,  Ptactt 
/.  D,  N,  Papw.  Card,  Sacehsiius. 
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records  of  martyrdom  that  were  sent  up  from  the  inferior  dioceses  of 
Christendom.  Bat,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  now  any  martyrs, 
this  function  cannot  be  discharged.  Notary,  too,  being  a  vulgar  title,  the 
members  of  this  college  are  adorned  with  a  note  of  eminence,  and  styled 
Protonataries.  They  are  privileged  to  wear  splendid  robes,  and  appear  as 
Prelates  in  ecclesiastical  solemnities.  They  have  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  courts  and  authorities  in  church  and  state.  These  twelve  distin- 
guished and  ''sublime  personages"  have  no  small  prerogative.  They 
create  Notaries,  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  theology  on  six  persons 
every  year,  Intimate  the  base-bom,  (thus  purifying  the  flood  of  human- 
ity that  would  otherwise  be  profoundly  turbid  in  the  holy  city,)  and  help 
to  canonise  saints  beoide.  They  are  familiars  of  the  Pope  :  they  swell  his 
majesty  in  cavalcades,  share  in  the  oblations  presented  to  him  at  his  coro- 
nation, and  at  his  death  divide  the  spoils.  They  eat  bread  in  the  Palace 
Apostolic,  and  are  allowed  to  keep  arms  in  their  dwellings,  and  to  arm  their 
servants.  They  may  bequeath  church-property,  each  to  the  amount  of 
two  thousand  ducats.  They  may  sit  in  the  Signatures,  and  take  part  in 
public  consistories,  as  well  as  in  the  congregation  De  Propagandd  Fide. 

We  have  now  briefly  mentioned  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  tribu- 
nals of  Rome,  and  shown  that  they  consist  entirely  of  Priests.  An  effort 
has  lately  been  made  to  infuse  a  secular  element  into  the  administration  of 
government  at  Rome ;  but  it  has  failed,  and  the  sanguinary  vengeance 
poured  on  all  who  took  part  in  that  struggle  for  civil  reformation  is  too 
recent  and  too  notorious  to  be  related  here, — ^proving,  nevertheless,  that, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  Roman  Government  is  not  second  to  any 
other  of  the  world  in  despotism  and  cruelty.  Our  only  business,  at  pre- 
sent, is  to  describe,  not  to  criticise ;  and  therefore  we  say  nothing  of  abuses. 
It  would  be  well  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  Roman  power,  even  if  the 
mantle  of  charity  were  broad  enough  to  cover  all  its  abominations,  that  we 
might  estimate  the  resources  and  the  force  of  the  alien  with  whom 
England,  as  a  nation,  now  has  to  contend. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  layman  in  high  dignity, — ^the  Senator  of  Rome; 
with  a  palace  on  the  Campidoglio,  and  two  or  three  Collaterals  or  Lieu- 
tenants. But  his  business  is  chiefly  with  the  police.  The  multitude  of 
Ecclesiastics  and  their  households  and  dependents,  that  ia  to  say,  the 
power,  and  wealth,  and  dignities  of  Rome,  with  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  altogether  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  There  is,  also,  a  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  oversee  the  markets ;  with  one  or  two  trifling  courts, — ^mere  menials 
in  that  great  community  which  aims  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Christian 
world,  where  the  Clergy  domineer  over  the  laity  in  civil  matters  precisely  as 
they  have  always  aimed  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  world  over. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  LAST  HALF 

CENTURY. 

Thb  aggressive  character  of  Protestant  Christianity  (says  an  American) 
remained  almost  wholly  undeveloped  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  Missionary  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been 
in  active  movement  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Simultaneously 
with  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  arose  to  resist 
the  inroads  of  Protestantism  upon  the  domains  of  the  Roman  Chureh,  and 
to  enlaige  those  domains  by  the  conversion  of  foreign  lands.  To  say 
nothing  here  of  their  toils  and  triumphs  in  the  ancient  East,  we  must 
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obflenre  with  wonder  the  adrentnrons  spirit  with  which  they  proseciited 
their  labours  in  the  distant  and  savage  world  of  the  West.  Before  the 
settlement  of  Plymouth,  they  established  their  religion  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  continent ;  and  as  early  as  1634  they  founded  their  Missions  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Huron.  Twenty-iive  years  later  they  reared  their  rude 
chapels  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  persuaded  their 
savage  converts,  beyond  Green  Bay,  to  hang  skins,  wampum,  bows  and 
arrows,  on  the  crucilix,  as  votive  offerings  to  the  great  Manitou.  The 
wave  of  our  population  in  its  western  flow  has  as  yet  hardly  reached  the 
regions  where  this  wonderful  order  was  established,  while  our  fathers  were 
struggling  for  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  most  ancient 
geography  perpetuates  their  memory  in  the  names  they  gave  to  lakes, 
towns,  and  rivers, — St.  Peter's,  Sault  St.  Maria,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Anthony,  and  the  river  St.  Jerome.  Sonora  and  Califomia  are  lands  but 
lately  known  among  us ;  and  yet,  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  carried  the  holy  water  and  the  wafer  to  the  tribes  who  chased 
their  game  along  the  golden  streams. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  Pro- 
testant church  began  to  apprehend  the  duty  of  propagating  its  purer  faith. 
Since  that  period,  however,  the  enterprise  has  gone  forward  with  accele- 
rating rapidity.  A  vast  preparatory  work  has  been  accomplished.  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  and  Associations  auxiliary  to  them,  have  been  founded  ; 
the  churches  have  themselves  assumed  the  form  of  Missionary  orders ; 
prejudices  have  been  removed  ;  information  has  been  gathered  and  diffused ; 
new  and  uncouth  jargons  have  been  reduced  to  the  forms  of  written 
language  ;  the  Bible,  which  fifty  years  ago  had  been  published  in  less  than 
fifty  dialects,  is  now  translated  into  two  hundred  tongues  ;  and  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Christian  world,  which  had  contributed  almost  nothing  to 
the  object,  now  gives  nearly  tWo  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  foreign 
Missionary  Societies  alone. 

The  result  of  these  labours  may  be  stated  in  a  word.  First,  the  church 
is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Missions.  This  spirit  enters  into  the  religious 
life  of  every  intelligent  Christian.  The  duty  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the 
world  has  identified  itself  with  the  very  conception  of  personal  religion. 
Accordingly,  the  churches,  as  such,  embrace  the  work  of  Missions  among 
the  essential  elements  of  their  organizations.  A  church  without  Missions 
would  be  deemed  an  anomaly,  almost  as  singular  as  a  church  without  a 
Saviour.  This  state  of  sentiment  and  principle  promises  to  give  permanency 
and  growing  power  to  these  religious  enterprises.  The  work  itself,  also, 
has  been  commenced.  In  our  own  country  domestic  Missions  are  spreading 
with  the  spreadings  of  the  population.  Two  thousand  Missionaries  have 
gone  from  Europe  and  America  to  different  heathen  lands.  These  have 
gathered,  at  least,  four  thousand  churches,  whose  communicants  amount  to 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  They  have  also  established  three 
thousand  Missionary  schools,  embracing  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
children.  The  world  begins  to  feel  the  impulse.  Islands  in  the  North 
and  South  Pacific  have  received  the  Gospel ;  we  have  assaulted  the  Ma- 
hommedanism  of  Syria  and  the  Fetichism  of  Africa ;  India  has  Mission- 
stations  on  the  sultry  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  and  amid  the  glaciers 
of  the  Himalayas ;  and  our  own  American  brethren  have  fulfilled  one  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Gospel  depends,  by 
shedding  their  blood  in  China  and  Sumatra. 
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THE  CAPITAL  OF  ANCIENT  EDOM. 

Petra  Ib  literally  a  city  of  the  rock ;  its  houses,  temples,  and  tomhs 
being  all  excavations  in  the  rocks.  The  facades,  or  fronts,  some  of  which 
are  adorned  with  pilasters  and  statues  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
consist  of  the  same  piece,  and  are  not  added  to  the  building,  as  in  our 
country,  but  literally  belong  to  it.  The  colour  of  the  rock  is  in  most 
instances  of  a  bright  red  ;  and  the  appearance,  under  that  clear  and  cloud- 
less sky,  is  of  the  most  enchanting  beauty.  Petra  consists  of  four  great 
parts. 

I.  The  entrance,  which  from  Wady  Musa  is  by  a  long,  narrow,  and 
deep  defile  of  rocks,  forming  a  passage  the  most  unique  and  wonderful  in 
the  world.  The  height  of  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  this  strange  and 
sublime  arcade  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet ;  the  breadth,  such  as  to 
enable  two  horsemen  to  ride  through  it  abreast.  To  add  to  its  picturesque 
appearance,  a  stream  of  water  gushes  along  its  side,  and  sometimes  through 
its  centre.  Trees  and  plants  also,  in  graceful  festoons,  shoot  from  its  rocky 
sides,  and  break  and  diversify  the  light  that  pours  down  upon  it  from  the 
blue  sky  above.  Passing  through  it,  the  mind  is  filled  with  astonishment ; 
and  '^  the  boldest  hold  their  breath  for  a  time."  Such  another  arcade  the 
world  does  not  contain. 

II.  The  Kliasn^,  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh*  This  is  the  first  building  in 
Petra  that  meets  the  view  of  the  traveller  entering  from  Wady  Musa ;  and, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  not  only  in  Petra,  but  in  the  world,  the 
efiect  it  has,  as  it  bursts  on  the  traveller  just  emerging  from  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  entrance,  may  be  better  conceived  than  described.  I  have 
heard  some  expressing  their  preference  of  the  Khasn6  of  Petra  to  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens.  I  did  not  think  it  equal  to  tliat  model  and  marvel  of 
art ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  wonderful  beauty.  It  has  received  its  name  from 
the  Arabs,  who  think  it  contains  the  treasures  of  some  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Kings. 

III.  Proceeding  a  little  way  onward,  we  come  to  the  theatre,  which 
stands  in  a  small  crescent  or  square,  surrounded  by  houses  cut  out  of  the 
rocks.  The  following  incident  I  think  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  con- 
nexion with  this  part  of  the  city : — One  of  the  days  on  which  we  visited 
Petra  was  the  day  known  as  Grood  Friday.  Our  English  friends,  being 
Episcopalians,  observed  this  festival  of  their  Chureh ;  and  the  spot  which 
they  selected  for  th^  service  was  beneath  a  ledge  of  rocka  near  the  theatre. 
As  they  were  singing,  and  their  voices  wakened  in  so  worthy  a  manner  the 
long-silent  echoes  of  that  city  of  the  dead,  a  party  of  armed  Arabs  came 
up.  They  gazed  in  wonder ;  but,  ofiering  no  interruption,  nor  using  even 
a  single  exclamation,  they  went  on  their  way.  i 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  division  of  Petra  is  the  great  square,  which, 
though  at  the  northern  extremity,  must  be  considered  as  having  been  the 
heart  or  centre  of  the  city.  Here,  evidently,  were  the  market-place  and 
the  exchange,  in  which  the  multitude  and  the  merchants  were  wont  to 
congregate.  Here  the  travelling  caravans  halted,  and  the  goods  of  the  East 
were  displayed  in  the  sun.  Here,  in  a  word,  the  tide  of  business  rolled. 
Here  might  be  seen  the  throng,  and  heard  the  tumult  of  the  people,  all  of 
which  have  now  ceased,  and  ceased  for  ever.  Like  Babylon,  Petra  was 
advantageously  situated  for  business.  In  itself,  indeed,  it  had  no  commer- 
cial advantages :  it  had  no  river,  and  it  was  far  from  the  sea.    As  a  resting- 
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place,  however,  to  the  trader,  it  was  of  great  importance.    When  caravane 
came  across  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  here  they  first  touched 
on  the  civilised  world :  a  depot  was  thus  naturally  formed  here  of  the 
commodities  in  which  they  traded ;  and  Petra  became  thus  a  place  of 
great  wealth  and  importance,  second  only  to  Babylon  itself.    The  trade 
that  tended  toward  it  from  the  East,  branched  from  it  again  to  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  by  a  variety  of  routes,  terminating  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  on  which  rose  several  important  cities,  one  of  which. 
Tyre,  became  the  mart  of  the  world*    At  a  time  when  the  caravan  was 
moving  towards  Petra  with  the  wealth  of  the  East,  the  Prophets  of  Israel 
were  denouncing  it^  wickedness  and  foretelling  its  overthrow.    This  they 
did  in  passages  like  these : — '*  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation."  (Jer.  xUx. 
17.)    **  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee,  and  I  will  stretch  out 
mine  hand  against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate.    I  will  lay 
thy  cities  waste,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord.    Because  thou  hast  had  a  perpetual  hatred,  and  hast  shed  the 
blood  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  force  of  the  sword  in  the  time  of 
their  calamity,  in  the  time  that  their  iniquity  had  an  end  :  Therefore,  as  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  prepare  thee  unto  blood,  and  blood  shall 
pursue  thee :  sith  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee. 
Thus  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it  him  that 
passeth  out  and  him  tluit  returneth.    And  I  will  fill  his  mountains  with 
his  slain  men :  in  thy  hills,  and  in  thy  valleys,  and  in  all  thy  rivers,  shall 
they  fall  that  are  slain  with  the  sword.    I  will  make  thee  perpetual  deso- 
laUons."  (Ezek.  xzxv.  3 — 9.)    '^  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and 
the  pride  of  thine  heart,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that 
holdest  the  height  of  the  hill :  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as 
high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord." 
(Jer.  xlix.  16.)    "  Whereas  Edom  saith.  We  are  impoverished,  but  we 
will  return  and  build  the  desolate  places ;  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
They  shall  build,  but  I  will  throw  down ;  and  they  shall  call  them.  The 
border  of  wickedness,  and.  The  people  against  whom  the  Lord  hath  indig- 
nation for  ever."  (Mai.  i.  4.)    **  From  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie 
waste  ;  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever."  (Isai.  xxxiv.  10.) 

It  may  be  easily  believed  it  was  with  no  ordinary  emotions  that,  an 
eye-witness  of  their  truth,  I  read  these  passages  amid  the  ruins  of  Petra ; 
erery  rock  and  stone  in  which  seemed  trumpet-tongued  to  proclaim,  that 
heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  tittle  of  God's  word  shall 
not  pass  away  till  all  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  desolation  of  Petra,  it  was  foretold,  was  to  be  perpetual ;  and  there 
is  every  evidence  for  conclnding  that  it  will.  Whatever  advantages  it  once 
had  for  commerce,  now  it  has  none.  Its  importance  of  old  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  on  the  highway  from  the  East,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  the  East  was  carried  on  by  caravans ;  and  nothing  but 
the  destruction  of  ships  and  steamers,  and  the  restoration  of  the  caravan, 
could  make  Petra  what  it  was.  It  is  thus  a  city  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
dead. — Bev.  Joh»  Anderson^  of  Helensburgh* 


MECHANISMS  OF  NATURE. 

Perhaps  the  suggestive  influence  of  the  vegetable  world  has  been  much 
less  exercised  through  its  interior  mechcuiisms  of  organization,  than 
through  its  external  forms  of  beauty.    Of  the  powerful  effect  of  these 
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latter  on  all  objects  of  decorative  art,  none  can  doabt ;  nor  are  examples 
wanting,  from  the  Corinthian  capital,  (supposed  copy  of  acanthas  foliage 
embracing  a  basket,)  and  the  Gothic  arch  and  column,  (obTious  imitations 
of  the  trunks  and  interlacing  boughs  of  the  lofty  avenue,)  down  to  the 
classic  vase,  cup,  urn,  and  lamp,  moulded,  probably,  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
times,  from  patterns  set  by  Nature  in  flower,  fruit,  leaf,  and  capsule ;  to 
which  may  be  added  an  infinite  variety  of  elegant  design  in  fabrics,  furni- 
ture, and  attire,  sprung  from  minds  which  would  never  have  conceived 
them  but  for  notions  of  grace  and  beauty  imbibed,  unconsciously,  from  the 
contemplation  of  natural  objects.  Learned  thus  instinctively,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  rather  than  the  intellect,  the  decorative  are  ofien 
seen  to  precede  the  mechanic  arts ; — witness  the  elaborate  and  often  grace" 
ful  carvings  which  have  been  found  to  ornament  the  rude  utensils  of 
the  savage.  But  the  mechanisms  of  the  plant,  which  are  many,  and  the 
mechanisms  of  the  animal,  which  are  more,  require  other  eyes  and  other 
powers  than  those  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  observe,  much  more  to 
convert  them  to  instructive  uses. 

The  mechanism  of  an  eye  has^  however,  suggested  some  valuable 
improvements  in  achromatic  glasses;  while  the  structure  of  an  ear  has 
afforded  hints  for  the  perfectioning  of  some  instruments  of  sound. 

In  the  obscurity  usually  involving  original  inventions,  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  how  far  some  of  the  patterns,  as  of  common  exhibition  in  certain  con- 
spicuous labours  of  beast  and  bird,  ma/  have  contributed  to  the  end  of  teach- 
ing man  :  but  if  beavers  felled  timber,  built  cabin-villages,  and  laid  dams 
across  water,  without  having  contributed,  suggestively,  towards  the  like 
operations  among  the  human  tribes  surrounding  them ;  if  the  first  mud 
hut  would  have  been  raised  as  early  if  the  swallow  had  never  been 
instructed  to  build  her  nest  of  tempered  clay  ;  we  may  engage,  vdth  yet 
more  certainty,  that  the  first  builder  of  cemented  stone  walls  never  took 
a  lesson  from  the  ''mason  wasp''  or  the  ''mason  caterpillar,"  although 
(using,  in  lieu  of  mortar,  the  one  a  natural  gluten,  the  other  meshes  of 
silk)  they  build  their  walls,  and  have  ever  built  them,  of  detached  blocks, 
exactly  as  we  have  learned,  wmehaw^  to  make  our  own.  So,  in  other 
instances,  a  raft  was  doubtless  man's  first  contrivance,  or  more  probably 
his  need  suggested  an  expedient  for  traversing  the  water;  and  he  by 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried  had  no  knowledge,  it  b  almost  certain, 
that  a  squirrel  and  a  spider  had  crossed  each  its  river  or  its  ocean  by  help 
of  a  similar  aid. 

The  use  of  tliat  most  simple  yet  most  powerful  of  instruments,  tht 
wedge,  could  have  been  suggested  by  an  operation  commonly  performed  by 
every  species  of  bee ;  yet  he  who  first  hit  upon  this  wonder-working 
implement,  would  have,  no  doubt,  laughed  incredulously  on  being  told 
that  he  was  using  the  same  sort  of  agency  to  rend,  perhaps  an  oak,  as  that 
employed  by  a  bee  beside  him  to  effect  its  entrance  or  egress  through  the 
closed  door  of  a  blossom  of  toad -flax  or  snap-dragon. 

Saws,  files,  augers,  forceps,  lancets,  tweezers,  with  a  variety  of  other 
tools,  were  in  possession  of  insect  artisans,  while  a  fish-tooth,  and  a  piece 
of  sharpened  stone  or  wood,  were  the  best  implements  which  uncivilised 
man  knew  how  to  manufacture. — Episodes  of  Insect  lAfe* 
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ON  INSTINCT. 
BY  DR.  HUMPHRY  SANDWITH^ 

^Hs  subject  which  T  renture  to  bring  before  the  Society  *  is  one  of  deep 
interest,  as  a  branch  of  Nattiral  History.  It  has  peculiar  claims  on  our 
attention,  also,  as  holding  the  most  intimate  relations  alike  with  Psycho^ 
ioffy,  or  the  laws  of  incorporated  spirit ;  and  with  Phyrioloffy,  or  the  laws 
of  animated  matter.  Those  who  have  treated  it  solely  on  metaphysical 
principles,  have  judged  instinct  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  soul  of  brutes,  or 
else  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  Deity  on  their  sentient  natures. 
Addison  was  an  advocate  of  this  latter  opinion,  and  asserted  that  **  God  is 
the  soul  of  brutes.'*  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  such  an  opinion  la  disproved 
by  the  occasional  slips  and  failures  of  instiuct.  For  example,  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  flesh-fly  to  mistake  the  blossom  of  the  carrion-plant,  as 
often  happens,  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  lay  her  eggs  in  it,  if  God  were  its 
immediate  Instructer?  Or  would  the  hamster  break  the  wings  of  deeui 
birds,  as  well  as  live  ones,  to  prevent  their  escape  ?  Or  should  we  see,  as 
We  sometimes  do,  one'  instinct  dashing  with  another  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual ?  Thus  the  migratory  instinct  in  birds  is  sufliciently  strong  to  over- 
come the  force  of  parental  affection,  when  an  unfavourable  season  or  other 
causes  have  occurred  to  retard  tlie  maturity  of  the  brood  ;  and  desertion  is 
the  consequence.  Hence  the  swallow  often  leaves  its  later  brood  to  perish 
in  the  nest.  The  sesrfowl  of  Flamborough-Head  present  us  with  another 
example.  The  puffins  or  sea-parrots  there  are  very  fond  of  their  young, 
and  defend  them  boldly,  suffering  themselves  to  be  taken  rather  than 
desert  their  ofispring.  Nevertheless,  when  the  day  of  migration  comes, 
those  which  have  been  hatched  late  in  the  season  and  cannot  fly,  are  left 
behind  to  perish,  notwithstanding  the  strong  attachment  of  the  parent-birds 
at  other  times.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  commenting  on  the  bad  choice 
which  some  martins  had  made  of  a  place  for  their  nests,  remarks  that 
**  instinct  is  a  most  wonderfully  unequal  faculty :  In  some  instances  so 
much  above  reason,  in  other  respects  so  &r  below  it !  Taken  the  least 
out  of  its  way,  it  is  an  undistinguishing,  limited  faculty,  and  blind  to 
every  circumstance  that  does  not  immediately  respect  self-preservation,  or 
lead  at  once  to  the  propagation  or  support  of  the  species."  But  what  is  the 
essential  nature  of  instinct-,  is  a  question  of  a  somewhat  complex  nature, 
inasmuch  as  the  answer  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  psychology,  no  less 
than  the  physiology,  of  the  subject. 

We  riiall  first  illustrate  the  powers  and  properties  of  instinct  by  describ- 
ing it  as  seen  in  action.  The  determinateness  and  perfection  of  its  move- 
ments in  general,  independently  of  instruction  or  experience,  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  operations  of  reason.  Moreover,  instinct  is  a  faculty 
insusceptible  of  improvement.  A  young  bee  betakes  itself  to  the  complex 
operation  of  building  cells,  with  as  much  skill  as  the  oldest  of  its  compa- 
triots. The  infant,  in  danger  of  falling  from  its  nurse's  arms,  stretches  out 
its  little  hande  to  break  the  £el1I,  before  it  has  become  acquainted  by  expe- 
rience with  the  use  of  such  an  action.  The  brood  of  young  ducks, 
brought  up  under  a  hen,  the  moment  they  see  the  water,  plunge  at  once 
into  their  native  element,  in  contempt  of  all  previous  training  and  exam- 


*  These  valuable  and  most  Interesting  observations  were  given,  aa  a  lecture 
before  the  Hall  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societj.— Edit. 
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pie.  Need  I  ask,  whether  they  reason  on  their  possession  of  a  web-foot, 
or  whether  they  rush  into  the  water  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  from  their 
mental  constitution!  Mark  the  unerring,  yet  compulsory,  choice,  with 
which  the  moth  places  her  eggs  upon  food  which  she  herself  can  never  use. 
The  conduct  of  the  nut- weevil,  again,  illustrates  the  same  wonderful  instinct, 
which  provides  the  fitting  nutriment  for  its  offspring.  In  this  case  we  must 
either  admit  that,  when  the  little  beetle  pierces  with  her  proboscis  the 
nut-shell  of  the  green  hazel,  while  soft  and  penetrable,  and  deposits  her  egg 
there,  historical  recollections  or  parental  advices  prompt  her  to  select  the 
fruit  best  adapted  to  the  digestive  powers  of  her  future  progeny;  or 
conclude  that  there  are  innate  ideas  implanted  by  the  Deity  in  her  mental 
constitution,  which  direct  the  insect  by  an  unerring  impulse  to  accomplish 
a  definite  end  by  definite  means.  Whence,  but  from  the  same  source,  do 
the  young  of  every  kind  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  powers  that 
are  to  appertain  to  them  hereafter,  even  before  the  full  formation  of  the 
organs  in  which  those  powers  are  to  reside  ?  Lucretius  has  well  expressed 
this  truth  in  natural  history  :<— 

"  The  young  calf,  whose  boras 
Ne*er  yet  have  sprouted,  with  his  naked  fVont 
Butts  when  enraged  :  the  ]ion*whe1p  or  pard 
With  claws  and  teeth  contends,  ere  teeth  or  claws 
Scarce  spring  censpicuous ;  while  the  pin{on*d  tribes 
Trust  to  their  wings,  and  from  the*  expanded  down 
Draw,  when  first  fledged,  a  tremulous  defence.** 

Take  another  example.  The  migrations  of  birds  and  animals  are 
obviously  dependent,  in  some  degree,  on  certain  constitutional  chaoges 
connected  with  the  continuance  of  the  race.  "  The  stork  in  the  heaven 
knoweth  her  appointed  times;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the 
swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming.'*  The  further  impulse,  by 
which  the  vernal  immigrants  are  impelled  to  undertake  an  autumnal  jour- 
ney, is  observed  even  in  birds  long  subject  to  the  unnatural  restraint  of  the 
cage,  exciting  in  them  urgent  signs  of  restlessness  at  the  accustomed  time 
of  departure.  The  migration  of  the  cuckoo  is  wholly  independent  of 
example  or  instmction  ;  for  it  has  never  known  a  cuckoo's  parental  can. 
There  are,  moreover,  local  migrations  of  birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  to 
distant  climes.  Thus  a  migratory  fish  was  found  by  thousands  in  the 
ponds  and  fresh  waters  of  Carolina  by  Bosc  ;  and,  as  some  of  these  pools 
are  wont  to  be  dry  in  summer,  the  Creator  has  fumbhed  this  fish  with  a 
membrane  which  closes  its  mouth  and  enables  it  to  live  out  of  water,  and 
with  the  faculty  of  travelling  by  leaps  to  discover  other  pools.  Bosc 
amused  himself  with  their  motions  after  he  had  placed  them  on  the 
ground ;  and  he  found  that  they  always  direct  themselves  towards  the 
nearest  water,  which,  as  they  could  not  possibly  see  it,  they  must  have 
discovered  by  some  internal  index.  Equally  striking,  in  the  economy  jx£ 
birds,  is  the  instinct  which  prompts  to  the  formation  of  nests.  It  oecnn 
periodically,  and,  like  migration,  indicates  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  awakening  dormant  innate  ideas.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  skill 
employed  in  the  structure,  situation,  or  adaptation  to  circumstances,  of  the 
nests,  but  only  to  the  formative  impulse,  which  sometimes  is  so  strong  that 
several  of  these  elegant  structures  are  built  in  succession,  before  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  succeeding  function  leads  to  the  appropriation  of  one  of  them 
for  the  use  of  the  future  nestlings.  Instinct,  again,  guides  the  same  insect 
in  its  different  stsges  of  existence  to  the  selection  of  different  kinds  of  food, 
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and  the  adoption  of  differant  modes  of  defence,  best  fitted,  respectively,  for 
its  larva  st^  or  its  perfectly  developed  life.  Climate,  seasons,  periodicity, 
and  age,  all  act  upon  instinct  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 
Approximation  or  identity  of  structure  has  also  its  influence.  Thus  the 
ostrich  family  bear  some  resemblance  in  structure  to  the  mammalia,  and 
their  instincts  so  agree,  that  the  former  actually  associate  with  some  of  the 
latter, — ^particularly  the  quagga  and  zebra.  Nevertheless,  instinct  is  the 
chief  instrument  by  which  Providence  preserves  the  different  races 
distinet ;  their  habits  being  commonly  so  dissimilar  as  to  be  a  hinderance  to 
their  association.  Instincts  may  slumber  for  generations  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  great  emergencies.  Such  an  instinct  is  that  which  leads  hive-bees 
to  set  about  rearing  a  new  queen,  when  their  former  sovereign  is  by  acci- 
dent destroyed.  It  may  not  have  occa^uon  to  be  called  into  action  during  a 
long  series  of  generations  in  a  hive ;  and  yet,  the  moment  the  extraordinary 
occasion  demands  it,  it  is  ready  to  be  developed. 

There  is  a  class  of  provident  instincts  which  in  some  points  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  reason,  that  they  might  be  confounded  with  it,  if  we 
were  not  careful  to  mark  the  points  of  difference.  These  cases  look  like 
the  foresight  of  intelligence^  although  the  impulse  is  no  deduction  from 
ascertained  premisses.  Thus  the  lemmus  cBconcmuSj  a  kind  of  rat  in  Kamts- 
cbatka,  is  occupied  during  the  summer  in  laying  up  provisions  for  the 
wint»  in  holes  under  the  turf,  divided  into  compartments.  They  consist 
of  various  kinds  of  roots,  of  which  it  collects  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 
In  fine  weather  its  instinct  teaches  it  to  spread  its  harvest  of  roots  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  fit  them  for  keeping.  The  movements  of  beavers  are 
equally  provident.  In  addition  to  their  curiously-constructed  chamber  of 
residence,  they  form  a  separate  magazine  for  provisions.  Here  they  keep 
in  store  the  roots  of  the  yellow  water-lily,  and  the  branches  of  the 
black  spruce,  the  aspen,  and  birch,  which  they  are  careful  to  plant  in  the 
mud.  These  form  their  subsistence.  Their  magazines  sometimes  contain 
a  cart-load  of  these  articles ;  beavers  being  so  industrious  that  they  are 
constantly  adding  to  their  store.  M.  Cuvier  relates  how  the  instinct  of 
heavers  shows  itself  even  in  the  confinement  of  a  cage.  "  The  individual 
beaver  whose  instinct  Cuvier  studied,  was  taken  when  quite  young  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  suckled  by  a  woman,  and  could,  consequently, 
have  learned  nothing  even  from  its  parents.  Cuvier  placed  it  in  a  grated 
cage,  and  there  it  spontaneously  exhibited  the  first  marks  of  its  iiistiuct. 
It  was  habitually  fed  with  willow-branches,  the  bark  of  which  it  ate. 
After  stripping  off  and  eating  the  bark,  it  cut  the  branches  into  pieces^  and 
piled  them  up  in  a  comer  of  the  cage.  The  idea,  therefore,  came  to  it 
of  providing  itself  with  materials,  wherewith  it  might  build  itself  a  hut. 
These  materials  consisted  of  eirth,  straw,  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
beaver  was  soon  obs^erved  forming  small  balls  of  earth  with  its  forefeet ; 
then  thrusting  them  forward,  or  carrying  them  in  its  mouth,  placing  them 
one  upon  another,  and  pressing  them  together  with  its  snout,  till  it  had 
formed  a  solid  and  common  mass.  It  then  thrust  sticks  into  this  mass  ;  in 
a  word,  aa  far  as  its  means  enabled  it  to  do,  it  built  or  constructed."  This 
animal  worked  instinctively,  never  having  learned  to  do  so :  it  worked  also 
naeleasly,  and  without  an  object ;  for,  being  in  a  cage,  it  required  no  other 
house.  The  water-rat  is  similarly  provident.  "  As  a  neighbour  was  lately 
ploughing  in  a  dry,  chalky  field,"  writes  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wl^ite,  "far 
removed  from  any  water,  he  tamed  out  a  water-rat,  that  was  curiously 
kid  np  in  a  hibemaculum,  artificially  formed  of  grass  and  leaves.    At  one 
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end  of  the  burrow  by  above  a  gallon  of  potatoes  regularly  stowed^  on 
which  it  was  to  have  supported  itself  for  the  winter."  The  habits  of  the 
snail  furnish  another  example  of  provident  instinct.  This  creature  can 
neither  foresee  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  in  its  state 
of  hibernation,  nor  know  by  what  means  it  may  secure  itself  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  that  cold,  if  not  provided  against.  "  But  at  a  destined  period, 
often  when  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  high, — not  stimulated  hy  a 
cold  atmosphere,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  increasing  length  of  the  night, — 
at  the  bidding  of  some  secret  power,  it  sets  about  erecting  its  winter-dwell- 
ing ;  and,  employing  its  foot  both  as  a  shovel  to  make  its  mortar,  as  a  hod 
to  transport  it,  and  a  trowel  to  spread  it  duly  and  evenly,  at  length 
finishes  and  covers  in  its  snug  and  warm  retreat.  And  then,  (still  further 
to  secure  itself  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,)  with  the  slimy  secretion 
with  which  its  Maker  has  gifted  it,  it  fixes  partition  after  partition,  and 
fills  each  cell  formed  by  it  with  air,  till  it  has  retreated  as  far  as  it  can 
from  every  closed  oriftce  of  its  shell,  and  thus  barricades  itself  against  a 
frozen  death.  Again,  in  the  spring,  when  the  word  is  spoken,  *Awaie 
thou  that  sleepest ! '  it  begins  immediately  to  act  with  energy ;  it 
re- inspires  the  air  stored  in  its  cells,  bursts  all  its  cerements,  returns  to  its 
summer  haunts,  and  again  lays  waste  our  gardens."  The  working-bees 
furnish  another  instance  of  provident  instinct.  These  insects  fabricate 
some  of  the  cells  in  a  comb  larger  than  others,  expressly  to  contain  the  eggs 
and  future  grubs  of  drones,  though  these  eggs  are  not  laid  by  themselves, 
and  are  still  in  the  ovaries  of  the  queen.  Bees^  also,  such  is  their  provident 
instinct,  send  out  scouts  in  search  of  a  hive  suitable  for  the  new  eolany 
several  days  before  swarming.  Take,  once  more,  the  case,  of  the  ooral 
polypes.  These  minute  marine  animals,  which  erect  rocky  reefs  vast 
enough  to  arrest  and  perplex  the  course  of  the  navigator,  illustrate  a  provi- 
dent instinct  in  their  operations,  which  strike  us  with  wonder  when  we 
contemplate  the  insignificance  of  the  little  artificers, — which  are  mere 
minute  pouches  of  animated  matter,  with  no  other  oi^ns  than  a  few  tenta- 
cles surrounding  their  mouths.  One  striking  circumstance  is  the  precau- 
tion to  which  they  have  recourse  when  they  build  a  circular  reef  in  the 
sea.  They  leave  an  opening  in  this  part  for  the  entrance  of  the  tide  and  its 
reflux,  so  that  a  constant  renovation  of  the  waters  takes  plare,  withoai 
which  they  could  not  proceed  in  their  operations  for  want  of  their  neces- 
sary aliment.  Another,  not  less  striking,  is,  that  they  not  only  erect  their 
buildings  in  the  form  best  calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  the  ocean,  but 
also  erect  breakwaters  to  strengthen  the  weakest  points,  and  those  from 
which  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  Beings  so  little  oi^nized 
as  these  coral  polypes,  must  be  directed  and  impelled  by  an  instinct  which 
provides  for  a  want  as  infallibly  as  if  it  had  been  foreseen. 

Hitherto,  our  examples  of  instinct  in  action  have  been  purposely 
restricted  to  the  case  of  that  faculty,  as  selecting  and  applying  appropriate 
means  to  an  immediate  end,  prescribed  by  the  particular  organization, 
constitution,  habits,  and  necessities  of  the  individual  animal,  or  of  its  race. 
The  acts  occurred  under  circumstances  which  precluded  instruction,  expe- 
rience, or  deliberation.  They  were  consummated  under  the  guidance  of  a 
blind  impulse.  But  we  must  go  a  step  further,  and  show  the  same  &culty 
acting  under  the  influence  of  intelligence,  and  at  the  call  of  varying 
circumstances.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  trace  instinct  as  seen  in  co-opera- 
tion with  a  certain  amount  of  understanding,  and  with  various  aiFectiona 
and  passions.    In  man  the  rule  seems  to  hold  good,  that,  as  his  instincts 
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are  few  and  imperfect,  his  underBtaDding  and  reason  are  pre-eminent  in 
proportion.  A  predominance  of  instinct  over  understanding  holds  good 
with  the  majority  of  animals.  In  a  few  cases  their  instincts  are  far  from 
acute,  and  yet  they  have  not  a  proportionate  excess  of  understanding. 
Numerous  insects,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  possess  as  great  a  degree  of 
understanding  as  many  animals,  and  it  exists  in  combination  with  instincts 
much  more  numerous  and  exquisite.  We  have  not  space  for  a  tithe  of  the 
illustrations,  which  are  forthcoming,  of  an  active  and  excursive  intelli- 
gence prevailing  throughout  the  insect  world.  Two  or  three  examples 
may  suffice,  while  we  state,  in  general  terms,  the  results  of  Mr.  Spence's 
obflervations.  He  tells  us,  that  insects  often  adopt  means,  evidently 
designed  for  effecting  a  given  object,  in  cases  not  likely  to  be  provided  for 
by  instinct ;  that  they  gain  knowledge  by  experience ;  that  they  are  able 
mutually  to  communicate  and  receive  instruction ;  and  that  they  are 
endowed  with  memory.  Messrs.  Kir  by  and  Spence  consider  it  largely 
proved  by  the  facts  they  bring  forward,  **  that  insects  have  memory,  and, 
consequently,  a  real  brain ;  as,  also,  that  they  have  that  degree  of  intellect 
and  judgment  which  enables  them  to  profit  by  the  notices  furnished  by 
their  senses."  The  domestication  of  bees  shows  that  they  are  ca|)able  of 
instruction.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  anecdotes  on  record  is  that  of  M. 
Pelisson,  who,  when  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile,  tamed  a  spider,  and 
taught  it  to  come  for  food  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  In  proof  of  the 
tact  and  intelligence  of  an  insect,  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  wasp  and  the  fly, — as  reported  by  Dr.  Darwin, — with 
the  ingenious  manopuvres  of  the  former  to  enable  it  to  fly  ofi^  with  its 
booty  in  the  face  of  a  stiff  breeze.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  insects  and 
animals  can  communicate  their  ideas  t^)  each  other.  **  A  German  artist," 
says  Mr.  Spence,  ^  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  states,  that,  in  his  journey 
through  Italy,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  following  occurrence : — He 
observed  a  species  of  icarabams  busily  engaged  in  making,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  egg,  a  pellet  of  dung,  which,  when  finished,  it  rolled  to  the 
summit  of  a  small  hillock,  and  repeatedly  suffered  to  tumble  down  its  side, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  it  by  the  earth,  which  at  each 
time  adhered  to  it  During  this  process,  the  pellet  unluckily  fell  into  an 
adjoining  hole,  out  of  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  beetle  to  extricate  it  were 
in  vain.  After  several  ineffectual  trials,  the  insect  repaired  to  an  adjoining 
heap  of  dung,  and  soon  returned  with  three  of  his  companions.  All  four 
now  applied  their  united  strength  to  the  pellet,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
pushing  it  out ;  which,  being  done,  the  three  assistant  beetles  left  the  spot, 
and  returned  to  their  own  quarters." — Thus,  also,  in  North  America,  when 
a  fire  has  spread  over  the  prairies,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  fine  growth  of 
tender  grass,  which  the  bisons  or  buffaloes  are  sure  to  visit  Stragglers 
from  the  great  herds  are  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  guiding  them  to 
the  fresh  pastures.  Need  I  cite  the  familiar  instance  of  tlie  sagacity  of 
dogs  which,  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  save  their  masters  from  drown- 
ing, pieyail  on  some  passenger,  by  significant  gestures  and  bowlings,  to 
follow  them  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  ?  I  have  seen  it  related  of  a 
certain  dog  in  a  monastery,  that,  observing  the  Monks  reoeive  their  meals 
by  knocking  at  a  buttery-door,  it  contrived  to  do  so  likewise ;  and,  when 
the  allowance  was  pushed  through  and  the  door  shut,  the  dog  ran  off  with 
it  This  waa  repeated  until  the  theft  was  detected.  A  relative  of  mine 
possesses  a  cat  which  is  extremely  expert  in  catching  sparrows,  and  has 
obtained  credit  for  the  following  special   acquirement     She  has  been 
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observed  to  spend  many  hours  in  watching  a  nest  of  birds  which  Ind  been 
bnilt  in  the  roof  of  the  verandah  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and  oocauonally 
concealing  herself  from  sight  in  the  dense  foliage  of  the  ivy,  she  would 
utter  the  low  chirp  of  young  birds,  in  imitation  of  those  she  heard, 
obviously  designing  to  lure  the  parent-birds  within  her  reach.  The  power 
to  cbserve  and  imitate  is  seen,  also,  in  the  actions  of  the  oitrng-outang. 
''  I  went  one  day,"  says  an  observer  of  nature,  ^  to  see  an  orang-outang 
with  an  illustrious  old  philosopher,  a  keen  and  profound  observer.  The 
somewhat  singular  dress,  the  slow  and  feeble  step  and  bent  body  of  the  sged 
man,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  orang,  on  our  first  arrival.  It 
complacently  performed  what  we  desired,  but  kept  its  eyes  constantly  fixed 
upon  the  object  of  its  curiosity.  We  were  about  to  withdraw,  when  it 
gently  but  roguishly  came  up  to  its  new  visiter,  took  his  cane  from  him, 
and  feigned  to  rest  upon  it,  bending  its  back,  and  walking  round  the  room. 
It  continued  to  imitate  in  this  way  the  attitude  and  gait  of  my  old  Mend 
for  some  time.    It  afterwards  brought  back  the  cane  of  its  own  accord,  and 

we  took  our  leave,  convinced  that  it  also  knew  how  to  observe." AgaiO) 

the  gannet  falls  headlong  on  its  prey  on  the  surfiioe  of  the  ocean,  and  rsrely 
without  success.  It  is  a  power  beyond  simple  instinct,  that  teaches  this 
bird  to  obtain  a  higher  elevation  when  the  fish  it  seeks  is  swimmiog  deep 
beneath  the  surface.  The  hooded  crow  in  Zetland,  also,  haTing  mounted 
into  the  air  with  a  shell-fish  in  its  claws,  lets  it  fiiU  among  stones  thai  it 
may  be  broken.  Should  the  first  attempt  foil,  a  second  and  a  third  are 
made,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  crow  rises  higher  into  the  air  in  order  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  fall.  Dr.  Fleming  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
proceeding. — A  dog  had  been  severely  bitten  by  a  badger,  when,  by  a 
lucky  nip  under  the  throat  a  little  above  the  breast,  it  at  once  deprived  ths 
badger  of  life ;  and  ever  after  this,  in  similar  contests,  it  aimed  at  no  part 
but  this,  which  its  experience  had  shown  to  be  so  vnlnerable.  A  rst  was 
let  loose  in  an  empty  chamber,  where  a  ferret  was  placed  to  give  it  battle. 
The  rat  shrieked  on  perceiving  its  foe,  and  sought  safety  in  flight,  the  ferret 
pursuing  it  round  and  round  the  room.  At  length,  an  enoonnter  or  oertaia 
death  becoming  inevitable,  the  rat  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and 
give  battle.  He  chose  a  position  with  his  back  to  a  window  irradiated  by 
the  sun,  whose  beams  necessarily  dazzled  the  sensitive  eyes  of  his  opponent. 
This  was  an  adroit  and  well-considered  mancenvre.  Having  by  this 
advantage  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  his  antagonist,  he  resnmed  bis  flight 
around  the  room.  A  second  assault  on  his  part,  from  the  same  ad  van* 
tageous  position,  was  not  equally  successful ;  and  the  ferret,  haTing  now 
detected  the  manosuvre,  prudently  avoided  a  third  attack  on  these  unequal 
terms.  The  rat,  foiled  in  its  object,  gave  itself  up  to  despair,  and  fled 
shrieking.  Fear  slackened  his  speed,  and  he  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
blood-thirsty  propensities  of  the  foe  of  his  race.  This  remarkable  anecdote 
illustrates  the  observation  of  Pliny,  that  **  all  animals  are  well-instructed 
in  this, — ^to  know,  not  only  their  own  advantages,  but  also  the  weak  parts  of 
their  foes.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  their  own  weapons,  and  the 
opportunities  for  using  them,  as  well  as  with  the  feeble  parts  of  their 
enemies."  Crows  will  drop  stones  on  shell-fish  for  obtaining  a  fisvonrita 
meal.  It  was  surely  an  effort  of  understanding  which  prompted  a  crow,  as 
she  hovered  over  a  cat  that  infested  the  rookery,  to  let  fall  a  stone  on  her 
abashed  adversary.  There  are  numerous  instances  to  show,  that,  while 
instinct  has  the  chief  share  in  the  building  of  birds'-nests,  there  ia  always 
available  intelligence  at  hand  to  adapt  the  little  edifice  to  varying  circum- 
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stances.  In  a  case  in  which  the  sparrows  had  been  dislodged  from  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings  in  a  farm-yard,  and  where  three  or  four  successive 
layings  had  been  destroyed,  the  whole  colony,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
quitted  the  place  of  their  past  disappointments,  and  settled  themselves  in 
large  and  clumsy  nests  among  the  thick  foliage  of  some  trees  at  a  distance 
from  the  farm.  Take  another  case.  *'  I  observed,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  Hall, 
in  his  **  Travels  in  Scotland,"  **  two  magpies,  hopping  round  a  large  goose- 
berry-bush, in  a  small  garden,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  flying  in  and  out 
of  the  bush.  I  stepped  aside  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  found,  from 
the  poor  man  and  his  wife,  that,  as  there  are  no  trees  all  sround,  these 
magpies  several  years  had  built  their  nest  and  brought  up  their  young  in 
this  bush ;  and,  that  foxes,  cats,  hawks,  &c.,  might  not  interrupt  tliem, 
they  not  only  had  barricaded  their  nest,  but  had  encircled  the  bush  with 
briers  and  thorns  in  a  f<)rmidable  manner ;  nay,  so  completely,  that  it 
would  have  cost  even  a  fox,  cunning  as  he  is,  some  days'  labour  to  get  into 
the  nest.  The  materials  in  the  inside  of  the  nest  were  soft,  warm,  and 
comfortable;  but  all  on  the  outside  so  rough,  so  strong,  and  so  firmly 
entwined  with  the  bush,  that,  without  a  hedge-knife,  hatch-bill,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  even  a  man  oould  not,  without  much  pain  and  trouble, 
get  at  their  young,  as  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  extended  as  long  as 
my  arm.  These  magpies  had  been  faithful  to  one  another  for  several 
summers,  and  drove  off  their  young,  as  well  as  everything  else  which 
attempted  to  take  possession  of  their  nest.  This  they  carefully  repaired 
and  fortified  in  the  spring,  with  strong,  rough,  prickly  sticks,  which  they 
sometimes  brought  to  it,  by  uniting  their  force, — one  at  each  end, — pulling 

it  along  when  they  were  not  able  to  lift  it  from  the  ground." The 

Rev.  Gilbert  White  mentions  the  remarkable  case  of  jackdaws  building 
their  nests  under  the  ground  in  rabbit-burrows,  owing  to  tliere  being  few 
towers  and  steeples  in  the  district  where  he  resided.  Again,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  an  old  partridge  feign  itself  wounded,  and  run  along  the 
ground  fluttering  and  wailing  before  either  dog  or  man,  to  draw  them 
away  from  its  helpless,  unfledged  little  ones.  If,  however,  you  chance  to 
stand  very  near  to  the  nest  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  she  will  not  be 
induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertent  fondness,  but  will  linger  about 
at  a  distance  with  meat  in  her  mouth  for  an  hour  together.  Mr.  White,  of 
Selboume,  records  the  following  very  interesting  fact : — A  pair  of  fly- 
catchers had  one  year  inadvertently  placed  their  nest  on  a  naked  bough  of 
the  vines  that  grew  on  the  wall  of  his  house.  They  had  done  so,  perhaps, 
in  a  shady  time,  not  being  then  aware  of  the  inconvenience  that  followed. 
But,  a  hot  sunny  season  coming  on  before  the  brood  was  half- fledged,  the 
reflection  of  the  wall  became  insupportable,  and  must  inevitably  have 
destroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affection  suggested  an  expedient,  and 
prompted  the  parent^birds  to  hover  over  the  nest  all  the  hotter  hours, 
while,  with  wings  expanded,  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath,  they  screened 
off  the  heat  from  their  suffering  offspring.  An  act,  very  analogous  to  that 
of  this  interesting  winged  pinr,  is  mentioned  by  Huber  as  performed  by 
some  humble-bees.  A  dozen  of  these  were  put  under  a  bell  glass  along 
with  a  comb  of  about  ten  Kilken  cocoons,  so  unequal  in  height  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  standing  steadily.  To  remedy  this,  two  or  three  of  the  humble- 
bees  got  upon  the  comb,  stretched  themselves  over  its  edge,  and  with  their 
heads  downwards  fixed  their  fore-feet  on  the  table  on  which  the  comb 
stood,  and  so,  with  their  hind  feet»  kept  the  comb  from  £Edling.  When 
these  were  weary,  others  took  their  places.    In  this  constrained  and  painful 
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posture,  fresh  bees  relievinfi;  their  comrades  at  intert'lds,  and  each  working 
in  its  turn,  did  these  affectionate  little  insects  support  the  comb  for  nearly 
three  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  had  prepared  sufficient  wax  to  build 
pillars  with  it.  And,  (what  is  still  further  curious,)  the  first  pillars 
having  got  displaced,  the  bees  had  again  recourse  to  the  same  manocurre. 
Yet  once  more,  the  beaver  is  furnished  with  a  huge  amount  of  provident 
instinct,  as  its  whole  history  shows.  But  it  employs  no  small  share  of 
understanding,  as  well.  Thus^  those  that  erect  their  habitations  in  small 
rivers  or  creeks,  in  which  the  water  is  liable  to  be  drained  off,  provide 
m'ith  wonderful  sagacity  against  that  evil  by  forming  a  dam  across  the 
stream,  almost  straight  where  the  current  is  weak,  but  curving  more  or  less 
where  it  is  more  rapid,  with  the  convex  side  opposed  to  the  stream.  These 
dams  oppose  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  force  both  of  water  and  ice.  By 
means  of  these  erections  the  water  is  kept  at  a  sufficient  height ;  for  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  least  three  feet  of  water  above 
the  extremity  of  the  entry  into  their  lodges,  without  which  in  the  hard 
frosts  it  would  be  entirely  closed.  This  entry  is  not  on  the  land  side, 
because  such  an  opening  might  let  in  the  wolverene  and  other  fierce  beasts, 
but  towards  the  water.  In  shorty  the  arts  by  which  tlie  few  surviving 
wild  animals  of  our  own  country  still  maintain  a  standing  among  us, 
amidst  a  thousand  appalling  influences,  and  in  spite  of  incessant  attempts  to 
exterminate  them,  constitute  a  striking  proof  of  their  intelligence. 

Lastly.  Instinct  is  seen  in  association  with  various  affections,  which 
invest  the  brute  creation  with  qualities  resembling  the  manifestations  of 
human  feeling.  That  they  are  not  devoid  of  sentiment  has  been  remarked 
by  Cuvier,  who  says,  **  The  affliction  many  of  them  feel  on  the  absence 
or  loss  of  a  companion,  friend,  or  bene&ctor,  is  manifested  by  evident 
signs,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  testify  their  attachment  without  any 
temporary  inducement."  The  late  Mr.  Colerid)^,  in  referring  to  the  extra- 
ordinary actions  of  dogs  for  the  preservation  of  their  masters'  lives,  and 
even  for  the  avenging  of  their  deaths,  lauds  their  intelligence  as  co-existing 
with  a  purpose  apparently  voluntary,  and  with  an  imposing  semblance  of 
gratitude,  fidelity,  and  disinterested  love.  **  One  of  the  wisest  of  antn- 
spired  men,"  says  he,  *'has  not  hesitated  to  declare  the  dog  a  great 
mystery,  on  account  of  this  dawning  of  a  moral  nature."  This  affection 
in  animals  is  sometimes  associated  with  jealousy  and  vindictive  feelings. 
Thus  a  wood-dealer,  residing  near  Q,uai  St.  Michel,  Paris,  had  a  fine 
English  bull-dog,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  wife,  who  used  to 
caress  the  animal.  One  day  she  was  sitting  not  far  from  the  kennel 
caressing  her  child,  which  was  five  yeare  old.  The  dog  became  jealous  of 
it-,  and  at  last  so  furious  that  he  burst  his  chain,  rushed  at  the  child, 
worried  it,  and  did  not  quit  his  hold  until  he  was  killed  with  a  knife. 
The  child  was  so  severely  hurt,  that  its  life  was  despaired  of.  The 
mingled  qualities  of  affection  and  revenge  are  exhibited  by  the  mandarin- 
duck,  a  Chinese  species.  We  are  told,  by  Mr.  Bennet,  that  ^  Mr.  Beale's 
aviary  afforded  a  singular  corroboration  of  the  fidelity  of  the  birds  in  ques- 
tion. Of  a  pair  in  that  gentleman's  possession,  the  drake  being  one  night 
purloined  by  some  thieves,  the  unfortunate  duck  displayed  the  strongest 
marks  of  despair  at  her  bereavement,  retiring  into  a  comer,  and  altogether 
neglecting  food  and  drink,  as  well  as  the  care  of  her  person.  In  this 
condition  she  was  courted  by  a  drake  who  had  lost  his  mate,  bnt  who  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  the  widow.  On  the  stolen  drake  being  sabse- 
^uently  recovered  and  restored  to  the  aviary,  the  most  extravagant  demon- 
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ttrations  of  joy  were  displayed  by  the  fond  couple.  But  this  was  not  all : 
for,  as  if  informed  by  his  spouse  of  the  gallant  proposals  made  to  her 
shortly  before  his  arrival,  the  drake  attacked  the  luckless  bird  who  would 
hare  supplanted  him,  beat  out  his  eyes,  and  inflicted  so  many  injuries  as  to 
cause  his  death."  Even  our  common  poultry  are  no  strangers  to  vindictiye 
feeling.  ^  One  summer  a  gentleman  had  lost  most  of  his  chickens  by  a 
sparrow-hawk,  that  came  gliding  down  to  the  place  where  the  coops  stood. 
The  owner  hung  a  setting-net  so  adroitly,  that  the  caitiff  dashed  into  it 
and  was  entangled.  Having  clipped  the  hawk's  wings,  cut  off  his  talons, 
and  fixed  a  cork  on  his  bill,  he  threw  him  down  among  the  brood-hens. 
Imagination  cannot  punt  the  scene  that  ensued.  The  expressions  which 
fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inspired,  were  such  as  had  been  unnoticed  before. 
The  exasperated  matrons  upbraided,  execrated,  insulted,  triumphed.  In  a 
word,  they  never  desisted  from  buffeting  their  adversary,  till  they  had  torn 
him  into  a  hundred  pieces."  But  animals  evince  far  more  amiable  traits 
of  character.  Thus,  as  soon  as  rooks  have  finished  their  nests,  and  before 
they  lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  the  hens,  who  receive  their  bounty  with 
a  fondling  tremulous  voice  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blandish- 
ments that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while  in  a  helpless  state.  This 
gallant  deportment  of  the  male  is  continued  through  the  whole  season  of 
incubation.  Many  birds  are  examples  of  conjugal  attachment  worthy  of 
human  imitation. 

*^  Each  kindred  brute  may  bid  thee  blush  for  shame.'* 

One  of  the  South- American  waders  (palamedea  comvta)  is  one  of  the  most 
gentle  and  susceptible  of  birds.  It  feeds  upon  grass,  and  attacks  no  birds 
that  approach  it.  At  the  time  of  pairing,  however,  the  males  contend 
fiercely  and  sometimes  fatally  for  the  females.  But,  the  victory  gained,  they 
become  patterns  of  conjugal  fidelity,  never  parting ;  and,  like  the  turtlr, 
if  one  outlives  the  other,  the  surviver  is  usually  the  victim  of  its  grief.  Ano- 
ther South- American  bird  of  the  order  of  waders  (the  psophia  crepitans)  is 
gifted  by  its  Creator  with  instincts  and  feelings  still  more  wonderful.  It 
seems  to  have  a  natural  inclination  for  the  society  of  roan,  and  to  occupy 
the  same  place  among  birds,  that  the  dog  does  among  quadrupeds.  When 
taken  and  fed  in  a  house,  it  becomes  attached  to  the  inmates.  Like  the 
dog,  it  knows  the  voice  of  its  mast^^r,  and  will  follow  or  precede  him  when 
he  goes  out ;  quits  him  with  reluctance,  and  appears  delighted  when  it  sees 
him  again.  Sensible  of  his  caresses,  it  returns  them  with  every  mark  of 
affection  and  gratitude  :  it  seems  even  jealous  of  his  attentions ;  for  it  will 
peck  at  the  legs  of  those  who  come  too  near  to  him.  It  knows  and 
acknowledges  also  the  friends  of  the  family.  It  sometimes  takes  a  dislike 
to  individuals,  and,  whenever  they  appear,  attacks  them,  and  endeavours 
to  drive  them  away.  Its  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  the  dog ;  for  it  will 
attack  animals  lai^er  and  better  armed  than  itself.  Sonnini,  who  relates 
the  preceding  anecdotes  from  his  own  observation,  was  also  told  that  in 
some  parts  of  America  these  birds  w^ere  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
young  poultry,  and  even  of  the  flocks  of  sheep,  which  they  conducted  to 
and  ftiom  their  pastures.  Insects,  even,  have  been  rendered  sensible  of 
human  attentions  and  regard ;  and  the  common  honey-bee  is  known  to 
distinguish  the  presence  of  an  accustomed  friend  from  that  of  a  stranger. 
A  thrush  has  been  seen  to  evince  sympathy  for  an  ailing  bird  of  its  own 
species,  providing  it  from  day  to  day  with  a  banquet  of  worms  or  bruised 
anails,    Pliny  describes  the  same  affectionate  care  of  the  aged  in  the  rat ; 
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and  it  b  80  familiar  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  stork,  as  to  bATe  givoi 
origin  to  its  name.    The  social  feeling  characteriacs  indindoala,  as  well  as 
races.    The  Rev.  GUhert  White  describes  an  attachment  formed  between 
a  horse  and  a  hen,  which  spent  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard.  The  fowl  would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  compUicencyy 
rubbing  herself  gently  against  his  legs ;  while  the  horse  would  look  down 
with  reciprocated  tenderness,  and  eyince  the  greatest  circumspection  lest 
he  should  trample  on  his  diminutiye  companion.    The  same  close  obeerrer 
of  nature  relates  the  story  of  a  leveret,  which  a  cat,  robbed  of  her  kitteu^ 
adopted  of  her  own  accord,  and  nourished  with  her  milk.    Jackdaws, 
though  living  usually  apart,  are  fond  of  associating  with  rooks,  and  some- 
times venture  to  place  their  nests  in  the  rookery.    Starlings  also  conrt  the 
society  of  rooks.    Not  a  few  birds  imitate  each  other^s  songs^  as  the  laik 
that  of  the  canary,  the  black-bird  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  whin-chat 
the  song  of  every  bird  it  hears,  the  panrot  and  the  caoaiy  the  human  voice, 
and  the  bulfinch  a  tune  ill  aeoordanoe  with  musical  notation.    Human 
rivalry  of  song  we  all  remember,  as  described  by  Vifgil  in  hia  beantifol 
Eclogue  of  the  two  Arcadian  rustics : — 


^  Ei  eeriamen  erai,  Corfdon  eum  Thfrndej  magm 

The  disposition  in  birds  to  a  similar  rivalry  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
says  of  nightingales,  that  **  they  contend  among  themselves,  and  evidently 
with  much  passion.  The  conquered  yields  the  victoiy  only  with  life,  his 
strength  failing  sooner  than  his  song." 

{To  he  concluded.) 


SOUTHEY  IN  HIS  UBRARY. 

Maht  of  his  old  books  being  in  vellum  or  parchment  bindings^  (^7"  ^ 
biographer,)  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  render  them  ornamental  pcotioui 
of  the  furniture  of  his  shelves.  Hb  brother  Thomas  was  skilful  in  call- 
graphy ;  and  by  hu  assistance  their  backs  wero  painted  with  some  bright 
colour,  and  upon  it  the  title  placed  lengthwise  in  luge  gold  letters  of  the 
old  English  type.  Any  one  who  had  visited  his  library  will  remember  the 
tastefully-arranged  pyramids  of  these  curious-looking  books. 

Another  fancy  of  his  was  to  have  all  those  books  of  lesser  value,  which 
had  become  ragged  and  dirty,  covered,  or  rather  bound,  in  coloured  cotton 
prints,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  clean  and  respectable  in  their  appear- 
ance ;  it  being  impossible  to  afford  the  cost  of  having  so  many  put  into 
better  bindings. 

Of  this  task  his  daughters,  luded  by  any  female  friends  who  might  be 
staying  with  them,  wero  the  performers  ;  and  not  fewer  than  from  1,200  to 
1,400  volumes  wero  so  bound  by  them  at  different  times,  fillii^  completely 
one  room,  which  he  designated  as  the  Cottonian  library.  With  this  work  he 
was  much  interested  and  amused,  as  the  ladies  would  often  suit  the  pattern 
to  the  contents,  dothing  a  Quaker  work  or  a  book  of  sermons  in  sober 
drab,  poetry  in  some  flowery  design,  and  sometimes  contriving  a  sly  piece 
of  satiro  at  the  contents  of  some  well-known  author  by  their  choice  of 
its  covering.  One  conrnderable  convenience  attended  this  eccentric  mode 
of  binding,— 4he  book  became  as  well  known  by  its  dreas  as  by  its 
contents^  and  much  moro  easily  found. 

With  respect  to  his  mode  of  acquiring  and  arranging  the  contents  of  » 
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book,  it  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  was  as  npid  a  reader  as  could  be 
eooeeired,  haWqg  the  power  of  perceiriug  by  a  glance  down  the  pagS 
whether  it  contained  anything  which  he  was  likely  to  make  use  of.  A 
slip  of  paper  lay  on  his  desk,  and  was  used  aa  a  marker  ;  and  with  a  alight 
pencilled  S  he  would  note  the  passage,  put  a  reference  on  the  paper,  with 
some  brief  note  on  the  subject,  which  he  could  transfer  to  his  note-book ; 
and  in  the  couise  of  a  few  hours  he  had  classified  and  arranged  eyerything 
in  the  work  which  it  was  likely  he  would  ever  want.  It  was  thus,  with  a 
remarkable  memory  (not  so  much  for  the  facts  and  passages  themselyes, 
but  for  their  existence,  and  the  authors  that  contained  them),  and  with 
this  kind  of  index,  both  to  it  and  them,  that  he  had  at  hand  a  command  of 
materiab  for  whatever  subject  he  was  employed  upon,  which  has  been 
truly  said  to  be  **  unequalled." 

Many  of  the  choicest  passages  he  would  transcribe  himself  at  odds  and 
ends  of  time,  or  employ  one  of  his  fiunily  to  transcribe  for  him ;  and 
these  are  the  extracts  which  form  his  *'  Common-Place  Book,"  recently 
published.  But  those  of  less  importance  he  had  thus  within  reach,  in  case 
he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The  quickness  with  which  this  was 
done  was  very  remarkable.  I  have  often  known  him  receive  a  parcel  of 
books  one  afternoon,  and  the  next  have  found  hb  mark  throughout 
perhaps  two  or  three  different  volumes :  yet,  if  a  work  took  his  attention 
particularly,  he  was  not  rapid  in  its  perossi ;  and  on  some  authors,  such 
ss  the  old  Divines,  he  **  fed,"  as  he  expressed'  it,  slowly  and  carefully, 
dwelling  onihe  page,  and  taking  in  its  contents  deeply  and  deliberately, — 
like  an  epicure  with  his  wine,  *'  searching  the  subtle  flavour." 

His  library  at  his  death  consisted  of  about  14,000  volumes. 


SCRIPTURAL  EDUCATION. 

{Ckmiinued  from  p<tge  173.) 

In  regard  to  modem  efforts  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  advancement  of 
gtneral  education,  our  own  country,  it  must  needs  be  acknowledged,  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  anticipated,  and  still  outstripped,  by  several  of  its 
continental  neighbours.  But,  with  respect  to  institutions  for  the  religiou$ 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes,  it  has  redeemed  itself, 
in  part,  from  the  discreditable  stigma  which,  in  comparison  with  other 
nationsy  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved,  by  the  comparatively  early 
origin,  and  the  spontaneous  and  rapid  growth,  of  its  generally  admirable 
system  of  Sundatf-tehool  instruction.  This  system  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  England  in  the  year  1782,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
any  of  the  great  educational  systems  for  the  people,  now  established,  came 
into  existence.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether,  since  that 
period, — with  all  its  imperfections,  and  notwithstanding  its  lamentable 
perversion,  in  some  instances,  to  other  than  religious  objects, — it  has  not 
diffused  throughout  this  country  a  larger  amount  of  the  elements  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge  and  religious  influence  than  ail  the  public  systems  of  the 
Continent  for  the  purposes  of  primary  instruction,  taken  together.  At 
least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  its  general  diffusion  and  salutary 
operation,  especially  in  certain  leading  districts  in  this  country,  it  holds  an 
important  place  amongst  the  means  by  which,  "  when  the  enemy,"  in 
various  forms  of  social  and  public  evil,  has  *<come  in  as  a  flood,"  '^  the 
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Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  lifted  up  a  standard  against  him."  A  system  which 
has  heen  already  so  effective  in  the  important  department  in  which  it  is 
employed,  (and  which  is  easily  capable  of  being  rendered  abundantly  more 
sOy  at  no  other  cost  than  that  of  grcauitous  service  and  private  liberality,) 
cannot  well  be  spared ;  and  it  must  not,  therefore,  on  any  account  be 
superseded.  It  ought  rather  to  be  made,  if  possible,  still  more  com- 
prehensive than  it  is,  and  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  such  farther 
improvements  as  may  render  it  more  fully  available  to  the  great  object 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to  promote.  Still,  on  all  hands,  and 
almost  universally,  it  is  not  merely  admitted,  but  strongly  urged,  that, 
from  the  limits  to  which  it  is  restricted  with  regard  to  time^  it  does  not  and 
cannot  adequaiefy  meet  even  the  religioua  want,  towards  which,  neverthe- 
less, it  furnishes  so  valuable  a  supply ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  religious 
want,  there  are  other  educational  wants,  which  cry  loudly  for  assistance, 
and  which,  from  its  necessary  limitation  in  regard  to  the  sutjecU  of 
instruction^  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  utterly  unable  to  meet. 

Such  was  the  conviction  which  began  to  operate,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
period,  yet  at  least  after  an  experience,  during  some.twenty  years  or  more, 
of  the  operation  and  value  of  Sunday-school  instruction.  And  it  was  very 
soon  embodied  in  a  visible  and  active  form,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Society,  (1805,)  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Joseph  Lancaster,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  afterwards  assumed,  and  still  retains,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society."  This  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  (in  1811)  of  the  "National  School  Society."  Other 
societies  and  organizations  for  educational  purposes  have  been  created,  to 
which  we  would  refer  more  particularly,  had  we  all  the  needful  documents 
at  hand.  And  generally,  we  believe,  (though  they  differ  somewhat  from 
•each  other  as  to  what  should  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  religions 
education  proper  to  be  given  in  the  schools,  and,  consequently,  differ  also  as 
to  the  form  and  mode  in  which  school-instruction  on  religious  subjects 
ought  to  be  conveyed,)  they  agree  in  acknowledging  the  great  principle, 
which  makes  religious  instruction  an  essential  part  of  school-education. 
We  therefore  very  willingly  adopt  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Baines 
upon  this  subject.  Referring  to  several  educational  associations,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  describe  as  being  **  some  of  the  noblest  societies  this  country 
ever  saw,"  he  says  :  "  The  whole  of  them  are  directly  aiming  to  train  up 
the  youth  of  England  religiously.^*  He  then  adds :  "  I  believe  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  National  Society  to  employ  serious  and  good  men  in  all  its 
schools.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  wish  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  The  Wesleyan  and  Congregational  bodies,  in  the  very  foundation 
of  their  efibrts,  contemplated  religious  education ;  and  I  believe  they  would 
employ  none  but  religious  schoolmasters.  The  Glasgow  Training  System 
goes  on  the  basis  of  religion,  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  method.  And 
the  Welsh  Normal  School  at  Brecon  (now  Swansea)  will  be  supported 
with  the  same  view  to  religious  training."  * 

The  principle  which  thus  prevails  in  these  and  other  schemes  for  pro- 
moting general  education  is,  as  we  rejoice  to  believe,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
general  judgment  and  conviction  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  and  we 
devoutly  trust  that  it  will  never  be  abandoned  or  compromised  in  favour 
of  any  system  avowedly  proposing  or  virtually  tending  to  exclude  it 


Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  p.  74. 
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Sach  a  scheme  we  have  at  present,  putting  forth  urgent  claims  on  pnblio 
attention  and  approval,  in  the  project  originally  called  '*  The  Lanctuhire 
Public  School  Association,"  but  now  (somewhat  prematurely) called  "The 
Notional  Public  School  Association/'  The  object  of  this  Association  is 
stated  to  be,  "  the  establishment  by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a  gene- 
ral system  of  teaiUar  Instruction,  to  be  maintained  by  local  rates,  and 
under  the  management  of  local  authorities,  specially  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers." With  this  object,  its  more  appropriate  designation  would  have 
been  that  for  which  some  of  its  advocates  contended, — ^  The  National  (?) 
Secular  School  Association ; "  more  especially  as  it  has  been  avowedly 
established  on  the  supposition,  (embodied  in  their  second  Resolution 
adopted  at  their  public  Meeting  held  in  Manchester,  October  31st,  1850,) 
^*that  any  system  of  public  schools,  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  must  be  confined  to  secular  instruction."*  That, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  less  definite  term  ** public**  should  have 
been  adopted  in  preference  to  the  term  "secular"  and  that  the  latter  term 
should  have  been  wholly  excluded  from  the  name  under  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  announced  itself,  indicate — ^for  "  there  is  something  in  a  ftame  " — 
considerable  doubt  on  their  part,  for  which  we  think  they  have  good 
reason,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  on  which  they  have  pro- 
ceeded ; — ^as  does  also  what  appears  to  us,  in  connexion  with  their  princi- 
ples, the  almost  farcical  expedient,  (by  which  they  propose  to  satisfy,  in 
part,  the  religious  scruples  of  the  public  as  to  the  schools  in  question,)  of  a 
selection  of  Bible-extracts,  which  shall  contain  nothing  that  is  "  theolo- 
gical," or  that  "  favours  the  tenets  of  any  religious  sects."  f  In  the  name 
of  common  sense  and  ordinary  consistency, — if  the  schools  are  to  be 
**  confined  to  secular  instruction,"  according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Resolution  above  quoted, — why  should  the  Bible,  or  any  portion  of  it,  be 
used  in  the  schools  at  all  ?  And  why,  on  the  same  ground,  should  not  the 
Association  have  been  at  once  and  openly  called  (what  it  is  in  reality , 
whatever  be  its  name)  a  Secular  School  Association?  We  are  not 
concerned,  at  present,  to  discuss  all  the  details  of  the  system  which  it  advo- 
cates. Our  business  is  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  religion.  And, 
with  reference  to  this  point,  two  things  are  clearly  apparent :  First,  that 
the  system  not  only  does  not  provide,  but  does  not  even  admit,  nay,  avow- 
edly excludes,  any  means  of  religious  instruction,  beyond  those  which 
already  exist  independently  of  it.  Secondly,  that  the  system,  if  adopted, 
would  act  prejudicially,  or  even  fatally,  against  the  success  of  other 
schools,  in  which  religious  instruction  is  communicated.  On  the  first  of 
these  two  grounds,  it  is  a  system  which  we  Qannot  accept,  much  less 
promote.  And  on  the  second  ground,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  resist 
its  introduction,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 

The  movements  made  by  various  parties  in  this  country  on  behalf  of 
popular  education,  and  still  mtre,  perhaps,  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  on  its  behalf  in  Parliament  during  the  last  half-century,  are  strongly 


*  See  the  Report  of  that  Meeting  in  the  M<iDchester  *< Examiner  and  Times,** 
Novembi-T  2d,  1850. 

f  See  a  Series  of  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Lancaiihire  Public  Scbool 
A»aociation,  p.  191 ;  and,  for  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  fallaciousneas  of  this 
expedient  of  Bible-extracts,  see  a  Report  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  Rev.  O. 
Osbom,  at  the  We«1eyan  Education  Meeting  held  in  Manchester,  November  13th, 
1850.  See  also  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Baines  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  "  Watchman** 
of  January  8th)  1851. 
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indicative  of  the  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  sabject  which  has  grown 
up ;  and  they  are,  of  coarse,  indicative,  at  the  same  time,  of  moving 
considerations  and  incentives  proportionately  powerful,  in  addition  to  the 
religions  reasons  previously  existing.  Among  these  auxiliary  considera- 
tions and  incentives,  we  may  doubtless  reckon  the  examples  fumislied  on 
the  Continent ;  which  very  naturally  drew  renewed  attention  to  the 
question,  and  strongly  suggested  the  importance  of  some  vigorous  action 
in  our  own  country  in  the  same  direction.  The  near  coincidence,  in  point  of 
time,  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  continental  movements  with 
corresponding  exertions  in  this  country,  would  appear  to  be  strikingly 
confirmatory  of  that  fact.  Thus  the  origin  and  ultimate  establishment  of 
the  present  educational  system  of  Holland,  were  nearly  contemponneons 
with  those  of  the  <*  British  and  Foreign  School  *'  and  <'  National  School " 
Societies.  The  settlement  of  the  Prussian  educational  system,  in  1819,  was 
followed  by  the  attempt  of  Lord  Brougham  (then  Mr.  Brougham)  to  carry 
a  general  educational  measure  in  this  country,  in  1820.  And  the  publicar 
tion  of  M.  Cousin's  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia, 
together  with  the  es.tablishment  of  the  present  educational  system  of 
France  (in  1833),  was  closely  coincident  with  the  discussions  which  took 
place  in  that  same  year  in  our  own  Parliament,  and  with  the  firti  grant 
made  by  our  Government  for  the  encouragement  of  popular  education.* 

But  that  which  tended,  more  than  anything  besides,  to  arouse  the  atten* 
tion  of  this  country  to  that  subject,  and  to  the  necessity  of  some  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  improvement  of  general  education,  was^  the 
impression  made  by  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country,  and,  especially, 
by  the  demonstration,  which  those  statistics  appeared  to  famish,  of  the 
close  connexion  which  subsisted  between  ignorance  and  crime.  Motives 
drawn  from  our  social  and  civil  interests  were  thus  added  to  the  stimulus 
of  emulation  and  the  promptings  of  religious  charity ;  most  strongly 
urging,  in  conjunction  with  these  latter  impulses,  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  might  at  least  preclude  in  future,  if  not  remove  at  once,  the 
ignorance  in  which,  mainly,  crime  was  supposed  to  have  both  its  origin 
and  its  support.  Bat  it  may  be  more  than  doubted,  whether  the  inference 
which  has  been  drawn  from  those  statistics  has  been,  in  general,  aroeffr 
that  which  they  ought  to  have  suggested.  It  has  been  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ciiminab  were  persons  who  could  neither  write  nor  read. 
From  this  circumstance  it  has  been  concluded,  that  even  such  an  amount 
of  education  as  is  implied  in  the  simple  acqubition  of  those  arts,  and, 
much  more,  a  larger  amount  of  school-education,  even  though  it  were 
purely  secular,  would  have  the  effect  of  very  greatly  diminishing  the  amount 
of  crime,  and  of  immorality  and  vice  in  geneiaL  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
borough  of  Manchester,  a  writer  of  one  of  the  **  Papers  read  before  the 
lAucashire  Public  School  Association,"  and  now  published  under  their 
sanction,  says :  *'  In  the  absence  of  evidence  that  those  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  are  worse,  constitutionally,  than  other  persons,  we  have  a  right 
to  presume,  that  mere  reading  and  writing  would,  as  &r  as  we  can  foresee, 
reduce  our  criminals  from  1  in  46}  to  1  in  495| ;  and  that  a  little  more 
instruction  would  further  reduce  them  to  1  in  13,636|^  of  the  whole  popu* 
lation  (of  the 'borough).  I  shall  presume  that  secular  instruction  would  do 
this."  t    To  justify  such  a  presumption,  from  the  statistics  upon  which  it 

*  This  grant  was  made  in  the  year  1833. 

f  Series  of  Papers  read  before  the  Lancathirc  Public  School  Assodadon,  pw  101. 
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is  80  confidenUy  made  to  rest,  tbis  writer  sbould  surely  have  been  able  to 
state,  tbai  at  least  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  acquired  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  and  who  are  not 
found  in  the  prisons,  have  received  noihim^  more  than  merely  eeeular 
instruction ;  otherwise,  their  comparatively  rare  appearance  in  the  class  of 
criminals  cannot,  in  fairness,  or  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  the 
most  random  injustice,  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  secular  instruction 
only.     And,  for  any  thing  that  his  statistics  show  to  the   contrary,  it 
may  rather  be  owing  to  the  religioua  instruction  with  which  their  acqui- 
sition of  those  arts — of  the  art  of  reading,  in  particular — may  have  been 
connected.    Such,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  we  believe  to  be  the  fact ; 
nnce,  of  the  young  persons  belonging  to  the  humbler  classes,  a  laige 
proportion  are  actually  found  in  Sunday-schools,  or  in  week-day  schools, 
in  which  religious  instruction  is  communicated.  Mr.  Baines  states  the  num- 
ber of  scholars,  in  the  Sunday-schools  alone,  in  the  borough  of  Manchester, 
in  1843,  to  have  been  40,928 ;  that  is,  more  than  cne-^ixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  borough.    The  other  writer  in  question  **  has  no  wish  to 
defame  religion."    But  if,  in  the  ambiguous  admission  which  he  makes, 
that  **  many  of  our  schools  teach  to  recite  creeds,"  he  means  to  intimate 
that  the  rdigicus  instruction  which  is  given  to  young  persons,  particularly 
in  Sunday-schools,  amounts  to  nothing,  or  very  little,  more  than  this,  we 
think  he  does  a  great  injustice  to  it,  and  that  his  description  has  all  the 
effect  of  an  unkind  and  injurious  misrepresentation.    The  ignorance  which 
leads  to  crime,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of 
that  secular  knowledge  to  which  he  has  attached  so  large  an  amount  of 
moral  efficacy  ;  but  rather  the  want  of  a  more  effectual  supply  of  another 
kind  of  instruction,  which  teaches  that  *^  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding."    And  so 
we  find  that  ignorance  of  God  and  Christ,  of  religion  and  morality  in 
general,  is,  even  more  than  the  inability  to  read  or  write,  the  characteristic 
of  the  persons  who  are  imprisoned  on  account  of  crime.    As  an  instance  of 
this,  we  may  observe,  from  a  document  which  is  just  now  before  us,  that 
**  out  of  nearly  700  persons  put  on  trial  in  four  counties,  in  1831,  upwards 
of  260  *  could  not  read ;  only  150  could  write  or  even  read  with  ease : 
and  nearly  the  whole  number  toere  totally  ignorant^  with  regard  to  the 
fiature  and  obligation  of  religion**    This  last-mentioned  fact,  surely,  rather 
than  either  of  the  two  first-mentioned,  points  out  to  us  the  true  origin  of 
the  evil  and  mischief  into  which,  in  this  instance,  the  instructed  and  unin- 
structed  fell,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  alike ;  and  indicates  the  means  by 
which,  chiefly,  their   general  recurrence  can  be  effectually  prevented. 
In  the  same  strain,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kingsmill,  in  his  official  report,  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  Penitentiary,  observes,  "  The  distinguishing 
features  of  criminals  in  general  are  not,  I  am  confident,  their  deficiency  in 
intellect,  or  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects,^-nor  even  in 
the  Bible  itself,  as  a  mere  book, — but  their  terrible  want  of  religious 
prindpley  and  their  being  destitute  of  the  fear  ofChdsikd  true  religion,** 

On  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  ignorance  to  crime,  we  very 
willingly  adopt,  with  Mr.  Stow,  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Law  Magazine  of  July, 
1849  : — *'  No  one  denies,"  says  the  writer  of  that  arUcle,  **  that  ignorance 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime ;  for  ignorance  implies  absence  of  a  knowledge 

*  The  remainiDg  440  were,  of  course,  able  to  read,  though  Imperfectly. 
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of  men's  interest  in  virtue,  and  of  the  means  to  it.  When  frotn  this 
truth  we  advance  to  the  assertion,  that  education  will  prevent  critne,  it  is 
needful  to  define  what  education  means.  We  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  its 
only  proper  sense,  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  powerful  preventive  of  crime ; 
but  it  is  equally  clear  to  my  mind,  that  what  generally  goes  by  the  namd 
of  education  in  this  country,  and  passes  current  as  such  among  many 
educated  and  pious  people,  will,  instead  of  checking  crime,  largely  increase 
it,  by  giving  mental  power  to  moral  evil.  If  it  be  true  that  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders^  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false- 
witness,  blasphemies,  which  defile  a  man, — ^then,  whatever  gives  power  to 
the  natural  will^  without  reforming  the  heart  or  Christianising  the  mind, 
increases  evil.  Now  this  is  just  what  mere  instruction  in  elementary 
learning  does. — To  obtain  a  knowledge  how  to  read  and  how  to  write  will 
just  as  little  strengthen  the  moral  influences  or  prevent  crime,  as  any  other 
mechanical  art.  We  may  as  well  teach  people  to  swim,  in  order  to  make 
them  humane.''  He  then  gives  the  proportions  of  criminals,  educationally 
classified  in  the  tables  published  by  the  Home-Office  up  to  1848,  according 
to  what  they  term  the  degrees  of  instruction  during  the  last  ten  yean,  and 
thus  concludes  : — **  It  is  thus  proved,  beyond  the  power  of  eavil  or  denial, 
that  the  bulk  of  our  criminals  spring  not  from  the  entirely  ignorant 
classes,  or  from  the  well-instructed,  but  from  those  who  have  received 
precisely  that  smattering  of  mechanical  teaching  which  feeds  pride, 
empowers  vice,  and  increases  crime."  * 

JMdsbury,  J.  C. 

{To  be  eoncktded.) 
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No.  XXXIV.— NOTE  ON  MATTHEW  V.  4a_46. 

*'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy,**  Not  said  by  any  inspired  writer,  nor  ever  suggested 
to  any  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  but  said  by  Jewish  traditionists, 
and  repeated  in  their  writings  times  without  number.  Kabbi  Isaac  said, 
''Thou  shalt  show  no  kindness  to  the  Gentiles."  Rabbi  Nathan  said, 
'*  Thou  shalt  hate  the  Epicureans,  who  cause  others  to  err."  Rabbi  Isaac, 
son  of  Nachman,  said,  ''  It  is  lawful  to  hate  and  to  persecute  impudent 
people,  because  the  holy  blessed  One  hates  the  impudent."  But,  although 
spoken  ''  by  them  of  old,"  this  precept  to  hate  enemies  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jews  and  to  their  Talmud.  It  is  found  in  the  various  religions  of  the 
world,  whether  they  be  reduced  to  legal  codes  and  symbolicid  books,  or 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  their  followers.  The  Sad-der,  a  compen- 
dium of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  were  among  the  fiercest 
persecutors  of  Christianity,  contains  many  maxims  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
found enmity  which  has  its  natural  seat  within  the  human  bosom.  Such 
are  the  following :— "  When  any  one  exercises  liberality,  let  it  be  towards 
such  as  are  worthy.  But  if  he  be  not  worthy  and  fit  to  receive  it,  and  any 
one  give  him  anything,  it  will  be  given  unjustly ;  it  will  be  vain  and 
useless  to  him ;  and  the  souls  of  those  who  give  unjustly  shall  suffer  a 
hundred  plagues.    He  who  gives  to  an  unworthy  person  shaU  be  a  lost 


*  Stow*!  Trainiog  System,  eighth  edit.,  pp.  92,  94. 
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mah»  and  sliall  never  he  regarded  as  benevolent."  (Cliap.  3S.)  <'  It  is  a 
tmth  of  religion  that  if  thou  feed  the  hungry  through  love  uf  piety, 
thou  shalt  gain  thereby  great  merit,  provided  they  be  persons  of  good 
character,  and  not  sinners^  who  eat  tliy  food."  (Chap.  21.)  "  When  thou 
art  eating  bread,  put  aside  three  mouthfuls  for  the  dogs  ;  and,  after  having 
dined,  thou  must  give  three  mouthfuls  to  thy  Own  dog,  and  not  whip  it, 
because,  among  all  the  poor  ones  that  are  to  be  found  on  sea  and  land,  there 
are  none  poorer  than  the  dog ;  therefore,  if  thou  give  bread  to  the  dog, 
thou  shah  have  great  merit.  I'hen  do  good  worlcs,  that  thou  raayest  be 
free  from  fear  and  terror."  (Chap.  35.)  *•  It  is  a  precept  to  gite  nothing  (0 
c  iHmer;  for,  if  thou  give  anything  to  a  sinHer,  it  will  be  like  putting  a 
viper  into  thy  own  mouth*  If  thou  give  meat  to  such  an  one,  and  he 
eat  and  continue  in  his  sin,  thou  hast  sinned  with  him,  and  with  him 
Shalt  be  cast  into  hell."  (Chap.  83.) 

Nor  was  the  Arab  more  htimane  than  the  Persian.  Just  as  carnally- 
minded, — equally  ''hateful  and  hating  one  another," — the  disciples  qf 
Mohammed  vied  in  bitterness  toward  other  sectaries  with  those  of  Zoro- 
aster. The  Koran  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  this  ;  showing  that  the 
wan  made  by  Mussulmans  on  Christendom,  and  on  their  Pagau  neighbours, 
did  not  only  proceed  from  lust  of  con()uest,  but  were  waged  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  to  oppress  and  extirpate  their 
enemies.  **  Make  war,"  says  their  oracle,  "for  the  religion  of  God.  Kill 
transgressors,  wherever  you  can  find  them.  Fight  them  until  there  be  no 
more  temptation  to  idolatry,  and  religion  be  everywhere  that  of  God.  If 
'they  desist,  there  shall  be  no  more  hostility,  but  only  against  the  wicked." 
(Chap.  2.)  ''0  true  believers!  enter  not  into  any  friendship  with  those 
ikat  are  not  on  your  side.  Say  to  them,  Perish  in  your  anger."  (Chap.  3.) 
**  0  true  believers  I  be  not  friends  of  Jewft  and  Christians."  (Chap.  5,) 
**  O  Prophet  1  make  war  on  infidels  and  hypocrites,  and  treat  them  with 
severity."  (Chap.  0.)  It  is  not  denied  that  from  the  sacred  books  of 
Paganism  passages  might  also  be  extracted  of  a  contrary  character ;  but 
comparison  of  those  writings  with  the  actions  of  the  writers,  and  of  their 
votaries,  has  amply  flhown  that  precepts  of  benevolence  are  utterly  inoper- 
ative where  the  religion  itself  is  not  of  God,  and,  even  then,  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  not  changed  the  heart  of  the  worshipper. 

Nominal  Christians,  who  are  yet  without  Christ,  often  teach  that, 
although  men  are  required  to  love  their  enemies,  and  to  render  them  good 
for  evil,  they  are  to  hate  and  persecute  the  enemies  of  God.  The  zeal  of 
Phinehas  is  to  be  imitated,  they  are  ivont  to  say ;  but  they  forget  the 
meekness  and  long-suffering  of  Christ.  **  I  swear  to  persecute  and  attack 
all  heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels,"  says  the  Romish  Bishop ;  and  then 
lie  kisses  the  holy  Gospels,  and  calls  God  to  witness  his  wicked  vow.  The 
Priest,  he  has  been  taught,  is  empowered  to  curse  no  less  than  to  bless ; 
and  the  Church  is  to  punish,  if  she  cannot  reclaim,  the  wanderers.  The 
Inquidtion  is  at  this  day  a  standing  institution,  maintained  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Popedom,  for  the  more  certain  and  severe  fulfilment  of  this 
monstrous  obligation ;  and  the  history  of  many  ages  brings  voluminous 
testimony  that  Rome  has  always  been  consistent  with  her  heathen  doctrine. 
The  multitude  of  authorities  that  might  be  cited  in  proof  makes  selection 
difficult.  The  later  documents  of  that  Church  are  more  guarded  than  the 
older ;  but  the  characteristic  violence  of  Romanism  stands  out  in  all  her 
amialsy  and  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  language  employed  by  the 
Jesuit  teachers  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Austria.    **  The  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
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isto,"  said  they  to  their  pupil,  **  ought  to  be  killed  with  the  sword  ;  they 
ought  to  be  banished  and  oppressed ;  they  ought  to  be  burnt  with  fire, 
sulphur,  and  pitch  ;  drowned  in  water ;  impoverished,  exhausted,  hunted 
down,  deprived  of  their  estates,  annihilated  :  in  a  word,  they  ought  to  be 
rooted  out  and  persecuted  to  death  by  every  imaginable  kind  of  excessive 
torture  and  pain." — *^  You  must  know,"  said  they  to  those  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  *'  that  all  of  us  Jesuits,  dispersed  as  we  are  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  have  entered  into  a  holy  league  (which  is  daily  increasing  in  num- 
ber, as  the  Jesuits  now  count  more  than  80,000  *)  :  wherefore,  so  long  as 
one  of  U8  remains,  we  shall  spare  neither  pains,  trouble,  nor  artifice  to 
overthrow  your  religion,  your  country,  and  your  people ;  and  no  power, 
no,  not  even  that  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  shall  prevent  U8."t 

Thus  agree  in  doctrine,  speech,  and  action,  the  religions  of  the  world, 
under  all  varieties  of  dogma  and  of  name ;  and  thus  Pagan,  Infidel,  Jew, 
and  Papist,  like  Herod  and  Pilate,  are  agreed  when  Christ  is  to  be  perse- 
cuted in  His  followers,  or  when  an  enemy  is  to  be  destroyed.  They  swear 
enmity  at  their  altars ;  and,  as  long  as  a  Carthage  stands,  it  is  resolved 
that  Carthage  shall  be  blotted  out. — But  let  us  read  the  entire  passage  of 
the  Gospel,  and  pray  that  God  may  speedily  write  it  on  the  hearts  of  all 
who  bear  the  Christian  name  : — **  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
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Iv  we  were  desired  to  name,  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  the 
most  wide-spread  and  alarming  evil  of  modem  literature,  we  should  cha- 
racterize it  as  a  determined  hostility  to  the  historic  facts  and  dogmatic  truths 
of  religion.  Of  the  prevalence  and  power  of  this  evil  we  are  made  more 
sadly  conscious  day  by  day.  Insidiously  it  has  been  growing  with  our 
literary  growth,  and  strengthening  with  our  intellectual  strength :  yet  it  is 
neither  cause  nor  portion  of  that  strength  and  growth,  any  more  than  the 
poison  which  is  carried  by  a  vigorous  system  along  with  the  food  into  the 
blood,  and  which  is  developed  most  powerfully  in  frames  of  greatest 
strength,  is  the  real  source  of  healthful  life  and  action.  Every  department 
of  letters  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  deadly  virus  of  pantheism. 
It  supplies,  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  ftivourite  ''spiritualism"  of  poetry  and 
romance ;  and  even  elaborate  works  on  theology  and  history  are  so  steeped 
in  this  subtle  dissolvent,  that  the  body  of  truth  (of  which  these  grave 
subjects  commonly  consist)  disappears  entirely  from  our  view ;  while  the 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  then  they  hftve  vsttlf 
multiplied. 

t  «The  Reformatioii  and  Anti-Refonnation  in  Bohemia,**  vol.  I.,  pp.  327t 
328. 
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author  persists  in  requiring  our  faith  in  the  one,  though  its  object  be 
spirited  away,  and  our  belief  in  the  other,  though  the  facts  for  which  only 
we  valued  it  be  contemptuously  discredited  and  removed.  History  we 
mention,  as  well  as  theology ; — and  we  might  add  science :  for  we  think  it 
may  be  shown  that  all  three  are  placed  equally  at  the  mercy  of  modem 
sceptical  subjective  philosophy. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  attends  him  who  would  encounter  this  mis- 
chievous spirit  of  doubt,  and  effectually  lay  a  ghost  so  restless  and  unreal^ 
is  obvious.    The  adversary  is  impalpable  and  eluding.    When  the  con- 
troversy with  infidelity  was  a  direct  contest  between  sanctified  and  unhal- 
lowed reason ;  when  on  both  sides  it  was  admitted,  that  the  great  principles 
of  law  and  truth  are  to  be  seriously  contended  for,  not  by  transcendental 
theories,  but  by  rational  and  consistent  propositions ;  when  the  invariable 
maxims  of  science  were  uniformly  recognised  and  employed  in  the  conflict 
between  the  advocates  of  natural  and  those  of  revealed  religion ; — it  was 
at  least  no  battle  of  shadows,  no  constant  ambush  in  cowardly  disguise ; 
but  a  substantial,  definite,  though  unequal,  contest.   The  arena  was  chosen ; 
the  weapons  were  agreed  upon ;  and  impartial  judges  (if  such  could  be 
found)  were  invited  to  pronounce  between  the  belligerents.    But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  infidelity  of  which  we  now  complain.    Our  opponent, 
though  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  the  work  of  an  enemy,  persists  in  wear- 
ing the  face  of  a  friend.    He  will  not  meet  the  champion  of  Christianity 
front  to  front,  with  bold  and  honest  opposition ;  but  coolly  seats  himself 
by  the  other's  side,  and  with  matchless  effrontery  says,  **  Your  Christianity 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  thing  in  its  way :  I  admire  it  exceedingly,  and  believe 
in  it  after  a  fashion ;  so  much  so,  that  I  intend  to  baptize  all  my  young 
theories  into  its  name,  only  varying  it  into  that  of  Christianism"    Incre- 
dible as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  is  undeniable, — that  some  of  the  inanest 
speculations  of  conceited  men — speculations  which  we  defy  any  one  to 
methodise,  abbreviate,  or  express  in  any  other  terms  than  their  authors' — 
have  been  seriously  published  as  the  doctrines  which  Christ  would  have 
preached  had  He  lived  in  these  more  enlightened  days  I    It  seems  that,  like 
Moses  or  Mohammed,  (with  whom  He  is  constantly  named  and  compared,) 
He  was  essentially  the  Prophet  of  His  times ;  that  men  did  well  to  follow 
Him  for  some  centuries ;  or  rather  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  their  half- 
instructed  natures  to  believe  in  Him  as  they  did,  to  obey  implicitly  the 
letter  of  His  precepts,  and  to  imitate  faithfully  His  life  and  conversation. 
But  the  world  (say  these  men  of  genius)  has  outgrown  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  it  has  been  commonly  understood ;  and,  unless  they  can 
find  some  occult  and  transcendental  philosophy  under  the  letter  of  His 
teaching,  the  Gospel,  which  at  the  first  was  *'  foolishness  to  the  Greeks," 
will  be  once  more  charged  with  folly  in  these  latter  days  by  the  mouth  of 
Anglo-American- German  sophists.    But  the  Bible  they  would  not  will- 
ingly reject :  they  hope  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  their  views.    Intent 
as  these  authors  are  upon  fine  writing,  (and  this  singular  but  powerful 
sect  b  almost  limited  to  writers  and  learned  men,)  and  having  a  very 
secondary  regard  for  consistency  and  truth,  they  do  not  hesitate  so  far  to 
disguise  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  heart  to  all  that  is  vital  and  pure  in 
Christianity,  that  they  may  appropriate  such  parts  of  its  sublime  morality 
and  sacred  nomenclature  as  are  deeply  ignpressed  on  the  general  mind. 
By  this  profane  perversion  of  religion  they  gain  nothing  in  distinctness  for 
their  own  teaching,  but  encumber  and  degrade  the  simplicity  of  Gospel 
truth.    Jesus  they  profess  to  reverence  ;  but  of  His  nature  and  office,  of 
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His  relationship  to  God  and  to  man,  of  His  historical  and  peraonal  cnfcar, 
we  cannot  find  that  they  have  any  definite  ideas,  whatsoever.  Faith,  hope^ 
and  charity, — those  real,  comprehensive,  energizing  virtues  of  the  rogen^rate 
Christian, — are  claimed  by  these  advocates  of  unbelief  as  confidently  a^  if^ 
they  participated  in  the  livpg  confidence  of  Paul,  and  were  ready,  like 
him,  to  exemplify  those  graces  in  a  devoted  life,  and  a  martyr's  death. 
There  are  hanlly  any  limits  to  the  presumption  of  these  men.  They 
profess  religion  without  a  creed,  and  pretend,  to  philosophy  while  denying. 
all  positive  truth.  Spurnipg  alike  the  motive  and  tj^e  object  of  true  faith, 
they  assert  their^ possession  of  that  virtue,  and  lay  cla^m  to.ita  best  rewards- 
The  very  existence  of  sin  and  the  devil,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  is  ignored 
by  them,  as  equally  disagreeable  and  absurd ;  but  the  benign  God  and  the 
everlasting  Paradise  of  Uie  Bible  are  accepted  as  their  right.  R^^ardlcas  of 
the  obligations  of  law,  they  repudiate  the  charge  ol  guUt,  and  scoff  at  the. 
name  of  punishment ;  and,  w)iile  asserting  the  inherent  goodness  of  their 
own  hearts,  they,  consistently  reject  a  Saviour,  and  boldly  lay  claim  to  the 
heaven  of  angels.* 

But,  while  these  authors  thus  condescend  to  patronise  Christianity,  they, 
profess  to  yield  strict  obedience  to  the  authority  of  reason.    They  have, 
put  aside  all  prejudice  and  superstition,  that  their  understandings  may  not, 
be  warped  by  popular  or  educational  belief,  but  entirely  sul^mltted  to  th^ . 
teaching  of  nature  and  truth.    They  are  called,  empha^cally,  RationaUsU* 
It  would  be  U£ele^,  tlien,  in  these  circumstances,  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Revelation.    lior  are  we  anxious  to  do  so  on  the  present  occaaioa.    We. 
desire  to  judge  the  theories  of  modern  sceptics  by  the  ordinary  principles 
of  evidence  and  inference  ;  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of.  reason  and  phUoir 
8ophy,  so  often  declared  to  be  their  source  and  warrant.    We  do  so  the 
more  readily,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  preposterous  infidelity  to  which , 
>ve  refer  is  as  much  opposed  to  common  sense  as  to  revealed  truth,  and  that, 
the  vague  philosophy  which  is  employed  to  discredit.  Christianity,  would, 
equally  avail  to  make  science  conjectural,  and  sensation  its^  unn^orthy  of; 
dependence. 

To  condense  the  attenuated  theories  of  rationalism  into  brief-  and  sub^ 
stantive  propositions,  is  not  (as  already  intimated)  an  easy  or  safe  matter. 
It  shall  be  oui:  endeavour  to  do  so  with  all  fairness ;  but,  if  the  more. 
definite  statement, of  them, have  the  effect  of  making  their  absurdity  only 
the  more  prominent  and  forbidding,  we.  submit  that  the  charge  of  8Qch| 
absurdity  will  rest  with  its  proper  authorsi^  and  not  with  the  parties  by, 

*  It  is  a  characteristic  maxim  of  modern  scepticism,  that  reHgum  mU  outlive 
theology.     But  we  do  not  find  it  so  plainly  affinned,  (though  a  manifest  coroUnrj  of 
the  former,)  that  pfnUuophy  wiU  outlive  science.     That  the  maxim  quoted,  however 
absurd,  is  the  predominant  idea  of  almost  all  rationalistic  treatises,  will  be  admitted' 
by  all  who  have  any  considerable  acquaintance,  with,  those  works ;  bat  It  is  distinctlj^ 
adopted,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  preface  to  a  recent  publication,  entitled.  The 
Progress  of  the  Intellect,  as  exemplified  in  the  religiotis  Development  ef  the  Greeks 
and  Hebrews.     By  Robert  William  Mackay.     London :  Chapman.     This  work  is 
extraordinary  on  many  accounts.      The  two  thick  volumes  of  which  it  consists 
deserve  a  separate  and  careful  consideration ;  not  indeed  firom  the  dangerous  natoie 
of  their  attack  upon  Christianity, — for  that  which,  proves  the  negation  of.evsiVi 
historical  as  well  as  of  every  religious  fact,  is  not  likely  to  affect  practically  th^ 
sober  duties  and  definite  belief  of  ordinary  men, — ^but  because  of  the  learning, 
unwearied  industry,  and  evident  ability  which  the  author  has  brought  to  sustain  his 
monstrous  creed,  (if  creed  that  may  be  called  which  creed  is  none,)  and  which  are 
Uvlshed  as  vainly  as  the  treasures  poured  by  some  rich  Heathen  at  the  feet  of 'his. 
niis-shapen  idol,  dea^V  Ai^d  only  not  dead  because  it  never  lived. 
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whcxn  it  b  coLposed. — The  first  to  be  adduced  is  th«t  which  gives  pUmsi*: 
bility^  if  not  a  basis,  to  all  the  rest  Most  of  the  rationalising,  infidelst 
iissume,  while  some  distinctly  laboMr  to  establish,  the  tnith  of  the  following; 
theory :  Tiiat  the  religious  eentiment  is  strongly  implantedy  (by  whomi 
they  do  not  8ay»  nor  with  what  design,)  both  for  good,  and  for  evil,  in  thet^ 
human  mind ;  and  that  the  objects  of  human  worship  aio  so  many  idols^ 
ipore  or  less  dignified,  according  to  the  character  or  attainments  of  the^ 
derotee,  and  invested  with  divinity  only,  by  our.  kindling  imsginationB^aiidf 
adoring  hearts.  Heligion  is,  with  them  sidjiective  only  :  they  speak  as  if. 
a^l  that  is  conunonly  thought  external  to  man,  as  God  and  nature,  were- 
really  and  only  within  him.  They  acknowledge  no  God  independent  of) 
the  creature's  worship  ;  no  relationship  subsisting  betwixt  God  and  man,, 
as  independent  of  our  voluntary  recognition  of  that  relationship ;  no  defi-* 
nite  code  of.  duty  owing  from  man  to  God,  as  indepeadeni.  of  human 
acquiescenc0  and  obedience..  They  lose  themselves  in  the.  bewildering^ 
loesses  of  their  own  feelings  and  opinions,  till  they  know,  not  truly  how^ 
mnch  is  canse  and  how  much  is  effect ;  whether  natural  objects  and  eventa% 
are  figments  of  the  brain  or  the  definite  originals  of  thought ;  and  how  far 
these  react  upon  those  withomt  creating  tbem.  They  see  many  forms  of- 
religious  fidth  adopted, in  the  world,  and  certain  discrepancies  in  the  several « 
statements  which  set  forth  the  best ;  and  thence  they  hasUly  infer,  thalkt 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  religious  truth,  but  only  a.  religions  ^en^siMy^-; 
that  no  faith  is  authentic  in  its  creed,  and  nooe  fdbe  in  its  devotion;  andi 
that  Christianity  is  snperior  to  all  Pagan  forms  of  belief,  .only  because  it^i•: 
the  expression  of  a  higher  .moral  civilisation.* 

It  is  in  accordance  with, these  views  that  man. }vl^^beeA< termed^* '^iS'. 
religious  animal."  The  expression  is  an  irreverent « oncy  acd  ss^Bcienily 
indicates  the  hardened  scepticism  which  prompted  it;  but  we  are  noS^ 
i^sposed  toi  deny  its  substantial  truth.  Capacity  of  religious  feeling  ^  tha, 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  human  siHtcieSk  It  is-  not  denied  that, 
the  instinct  of  our  race,  in  every  variety  of  clime,  is  taa^ire  toward  Bom»; 
h^her  and  unknown  good  ;  to  acknowledge  some  superior  and  controUingA 
ppwer ;  to  respect  the  claim  of  supposed  inalienable  duties ;  to  desire  a  life 
beyond  the  grave.  But  this  universal  hope  is,  of  itself,  a  wamnt.and  a^ 
p^romise  of  corresponding  good ;  or  the  naturalist  must  owni  our  case  to  be 

an  anomaly  amid  the  perfection  of  nature.     Say,  religion, is  a  hsman* 

'  ..-■....I  »■■■■     ■ I..,,.  I    ,     ,    ,^  ..^ 

*  See  A  DiaeoiitrMe  on  Mattert  .pertaiining  to  RoUffion.    By-  Thtodom  Fna/fhtTm^ 
Lothdon:  Chapman,^~-ln  this  work  of  ao  American  *' Clergyman '*  lie  embodied^, 
so  far  as  these  indefinite  and  negative  sentiments  are  capable  of  embodiment,  the 
extraordinary  notions  mentioned  in  the  text     They   are,  unforrunatcly,  too  per- 
ceptible in  the  literature  of  this  country  ;  but  much  more  awful  is  a  eoasiderationof  • 
the  extent  to  wbich  they  have  iavaded  the  pulpits  of  Ameriea,  and  etpeeiaUy  oft 
New-England.     In  that  floe  country,  wbich  is  in  se  many  respects  wortbjr  of  b^- 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  the  "  churches  '*  of  Unitarianism  and  Universaliso)  have  reared  * 
a  thousand  altars  to  Unbelief;  for  the  thin  disguise  of  the  religious  profession . 
cannot  conceal  the  professor's  real  features,  stamped  as  they  are  with  enmhy  to  all* 
Divine  troth  and  spiritual  worship.     In  England,  we  grieve  to  say,  a  similar  per- 
version  of  the  raiaisterial  office  is  not  qaite  unknown*    A  lecteser  has  opeaed.iB- 
o|ie  of  our  large  totvni  '^A  Church. for  the  Doubters;**— such  beiag  a  great  deti>- 
deratum,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  discourse  on .  TAe  Dewiand*  ofih^  Ago- upon. Uui 
Church,     Yet  for  ^'  doubters  **  we  are  forbidden  to  read   <*  infidels,**  because  the 
**  Minister  **  has  deliberately  named  his  edifice  and  people,  <'  The  Church<  of  the 
Saviour.** 

Sorely  the  worst  aad  latest  form  of  Aoticbsist  is  that  which  assuoies  lheSavioar*^fr: 
n^me  and  denies  Jiis  reality  I 
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instinct :  then  is  immortality  a  human  necessity.  Say,  onr  hearts  expand 
to  Grod  as  a  flower  toward  the  sun :  then  is  the  dependence  as  real,  the 
connexion  as  indispntahle ;  and  human  homage  as  surely  indicate  an 
actual  though  unseen  Object,  as  the  reddening  and  unfolding  rose  is 
evidence  of  the  solar  heat.  The  filial  instinct,  which  is  the  charm  and 
blessing  of  infancy,  were,  by  itself,  an  imperfection :  its  true  complement 
resides  in  a  mother's  tender  providence  and  csre.  The  affections  of  the 
heart  would  be  only  so  many  sources  of  torture,  and  youth  a  lying  promise 
for  the  rest  of  life,  if  no  objects  for  our  lore  and  friendship  were  provided ; 
and  hope,  however  pleasing  in  itself,  is  merely  frightful  when  regarded  as 
the  siren  which  betrays  us  to  everlasting  disappointment.  In  this  view, 
then,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  religious  tendencies  of  man  ;  we  take  them 
as  the  earnest  of  religious  truth.  If  our  hearts  beat  towards  a  heavenly 
Father,  how  natural  to  suppose  that  we  have  a  Father  which  ia  in  heaven ! 
If  our  affections  lean  toward  **  some  peculiar  and  immortal  friendship,'' 
and  seek  a  Being  worthy  of  entire  confidence  and  highest  love,  how  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  our  wants  are  but  the  measure  of  our  real  blessings  ! 
We  challenge,  then,  the  physiologist  and  philosopher.  Be  as  impartial  as 
you  please :  examine  a  man  as  you  would  an  ape :  give  him,  like  other 
animals,  his  definite  place  in  the  creation : — and  yet  you  must  pronounce 
him  the  favourite  though  far-off  child  of  God.  He  is  the  highest  type  of 
creature  on  the  earth ;  but  he  is  evidently  something  more  :  he  is  related 
to  heaven  and  to  eternity.  His  best  functions,  which  are  neither  corporeal 
nor  temporal,  are  adapted  only  to  answer  such  relationship ;  and,  failing  to 
discover  the  correspondence  of  fact  to  his  immortal  instinct,  your  philo' 
tophy  $8  at/auUf  or  man  is  an  anomaly  in  nature. 

We  cannot,  then,  accept  the  circumstance  of  man's  religious  dispoMtion  as 
sufficiently  accounting  for  the  prevalence  of  religious  sentiments  through- 
out the  world.  But,  as  a  part  of  the  truth,  we  receive  it  gladly;  as  disco- 
vering the  preparation  for  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  as  a  fact 
implying  the  future  maturity  and  completion  of  our  present  imperfect 
nature,  it  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  connexion  with 
God,  and  as  such  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  every  advocate  of 
Christian  truth. 

But  the  error  of  this  pretentious  philosophy  is  yet  more  fundamental 
and  fatal.  It  commits  itself  to  the  assertion,  that,  because  all  men  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  subject  of  moral  truth,  therefore  no  absolute  standard  of 
such  truth  exists ; — that  because  the  nature  of  God,  His  relation  to  our 
race,  and  the  rules  of  His  government,  are  not  uniformly  recognised  and 
obeyed,  there  is  therefore  no  obligation  on  our  part  to  Divine  law,  nor  even 
to  a  definite  belief  in  the  Divine  attributes  and  character  ; — nay,  that  God 
Himself  is  only  what  men  severally  choose  to  deem  Him, — a  Ood  of  ven** 
yeance,  because  the  savage  fears  Him  ;  a  God  of  mercy ,  because  the  Chris- 
tian loves  Him ;  a  plural  God,  because  the  polytheist  bows  to  Him  in  a 
hundred  shapes ;  and  no  God  at  all,  because  the  atheist  recognises  none  ! 
These  contradictions  are  all  predicated  of  one  and  the  same  Being ;  for  the 
rationalist  does  not  professedly  renounce  the  belief  in  a  Deity..  We  should 
like  to  know  what  would  be  thought  of  the  sanity  of  those  reasoners  who 
should  adopt  a  similar  method  in  regard  to  physical  or  mathematical 
science ;  who  should  argue,  for  example,  that  because  the  theory  of  light 
has  been  variously  explained,  and  the  laws  of  optics  are  not  yet  fully 
understood  and  received  by  all  nations,  therefore  light  cannot  be  distinct  in 
its  essence  and  uniform  in  its  operation,  but  is  in  reality  what  it  appears  to 
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each  ;  or  rather,  that,  vhile  seemingly  true  in  so  many  ways,  it  is  actually 
80  in  none  J  So,  in  many  departments  of  science,  there  are  phenomena 
which  are  interpreted  by  widely-different  theories,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities, prejudices,  and  points  of  view  influencing  such  interpretation: 
but  t^  FACT  is  surtly  independent  of  a  thousand /cUse  coKJBcrtvRBs  ;  and  no 
sound  inquirer  after  truth  would  allow  such  diversity  of  opinion  to  disturb 
his  assurance  that  each  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  a  certain  definite  and 
adequate  cause,  whether  known  or  unperceived  ;  and  that  every  theory 
different  from  this,  while  incompetent  to  explain,  is  yet  unable  by  its  fail- 
ure to  invalidate,  the  actual  truth  which  that  phenomenon  involves*  To 
investigate  natui*e  upon  the  contrary  principle  would  amount  to  no  invest!* 
gation  at  all :  it  would  be  an  absurd  appeal  to  the  ignorance,  confusion^ 
and  prejudice  of  the  uninstructed  human  mind,  for  that  knowledge  which 
is  external  to  man,  and  upon  which  he  is  enabled  justly  to  pronounce 
only  in  proportion  as  he  carefully  examines  and  impartially  receives.  To 
prosecute  the  inquiry  with  success,  despite  the  contradictions  of  opinions  and 
appearances,  it  is  necessary  for  him  continually  to  remember  that  oijective 
truth  exists  in  perfect  independence  of  our  receptiveness^  and  in  constant 
uniformity  as  regards  itseff.  And  if  this  maxim  is  applicable  to  all  the 
works  of  God, — which,  whether  we  apprehend  them  or  not,  subsist  in 
their  appointed  relations  and  exercise  their  respective  functions  with  unde- 
viating  regularity  and  exactness, — it  cannot  but  be  pre-eminently  applica* 
ble  to  God  Hiusblf,  who,  as  the  Author  of  all  being,  and  the  Fountain  of 
all  sensation,  is  alone  possessed  of  absolute  independence.  It  is,  therefore^ 
absurdly  false  to  say  that  the  multifarious  notions  of  God— degrading  and 
conflicting  as  they  are — which  have  prevailed  in  different  ages,  climes,  and 
nations,  are  worthy  of  equal  credit  and  respect :  since  it  involves  the 
monstrous  proposition,  that  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  are  dependent 
upon  the  blind  and  imperfect  homage  of  the  creature ;  and  that  the  Divine 
rule  is  not  an  invariable  and  wise  providence,  but  accident  merely,  (so  far 
as  moral  purpose  is  concerned,)  devoid  of  all  system  except  that  with 
which  each  fancy  separately  invests  it. 

Now  theology  is  the  science  or  knowledge  of  God ;  of  His  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  government,  especially  as  concerned  in  the  existence,  welfare, 
and  destiny  of  man.  The  subject  is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  branch  (if 
not  rather  as  the  root)  of  positive  truth,  independent  of  our  natural  or 
wilful  ignorance,  and  incapable  of  being  conformed  or  accommodated  to 
merely  human  notions  of  right  and  wrong,— even  as  the  laws  of  nature 
remain  inflexibly  true  in  spite  of  the  misapprehension,  contradiction,  and 
oversight  of  men.  Surely  the  truths  of  moral  science  are  not  less  real  or 
Immutable  than  those  of  physical  or  mathematical  science ;  and,  though 
not  attainable  by  the  same  method  of  demonstration,  we  think  the  proof 
must  be  held  as  convincing  in  its  nature  and  as  overwhelming  in  its  force : 
for,  when  it  is  considered  that  axioms  and  sensible  impressions  are  admit- 
ted at  the  outset  of  these  latter  branches  of  inquiry,  we  think  the  certainty 
of  the  former  cannot  be  justly  impugned,  although  its  natural  evidence  and 
rational  deductions  are  aided  by  consciousness  and  supplemented  by  faith* 
Thus  if,  by  a  process  of  d  posteriori  reasoning,  we  trace  back  nature  to  its 
Author,  and  establish  the  being,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfections  is  placed  as  much  beyond 
question  as  the  reality  of  the  sun.  Both  are  demonstrated  by  sensible 
effects  traced  in  unbroken  sequence :  and  if  in  each  case  the  postulates 
assumed  are  universally  admitted,  the  evidence  or  premiss  undenied,  and 
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the  chain  of  inference  complete,  it  is  no  less  irrational  and  absurd  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  the  unseen  God  than  to  dodbt  that  of  the  sun  in  his 
noontide  glory.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  sun  is  not  irresistibly  believed  in 
because  of  any  strong  momentary  sensation  of  his  heat, — ^though,  even  in 
that  case,  the  universal  sentiment  in  regard  to  a  living  God  would  furnish 
«in  analogous  argument  of  His  existence.  But  the  inference  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  solar  luminary  is  rationally  drawn  from  the  uniform  effects 
lie  is  observed  to  prodoce  ;  and  these  eflPects,  being  closely  noted  and  care- 
fully arranged,  are  finally  generalised  into  laws.  So  in  the  moral  inquiry : 
When  God  is  proved  by  His  works  to  be  inconceivably  powerful,  wise,  and 
-good,  the  Deitt  must  then  be  acknowledged  as  nisTiNcr  and  personal; 
«8  One  that  designs  and  executes,  creates,  orders,  and  sustains.  It  will  not 
isnlfice  to  speak  vaguely  about  a  Divine  principle,  if  we  ignore  this  Divine 
Being.  We  affirm  that  the  rationalist  is  shut  up  to  the  reception  of  this, 
^hici  is  the  strictly  philosophical  idea  of  God  ;  for,  though  the  argument 
tias  been  very  briefly  summed  up  here,  it  has  been  elsewhere,  in  many 
i^iproved  works,  conducted  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  So  much,  then,  haes 
t>een  established  by  reason.  The  ebjective  character  of  the  Deity  is  a  necessary 
iMtrt  of  the  creed  of  all  rational  men ;  and  let  him  who  sneers  at  the  '*  super- 
stition" of  religion  remember  this.  He  cannot  be  the  all-denying  sceptic 
iie  pretends  to  be,  without  miserable  inconsistency  and  folly.  A  God  he 
must  accept.  His  philosophy  of  negation  will  not  answer  here:  and,  if  he 
persist  in  rejecting  all  positive  ideas  of  God^s  nature,  perfect  attributes,  and 
real  government,  he  must  stand  convicted  of  an  infidelity  which  is  equally 
impious  and  insane.  He  may  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Object  of 
Christian  worship ;  but  we  warn  him  that  he  must  replace  that  Object 
^th  a  Divinity  of  equal  power  and  wisdom,— or  the  vacant  throne  of  the 
universe,  which  his  audacions  dream  pictures,  will  frown  rebuke  upon  his 
tashness,  and  all  men  will  shun  the  creature  who  would  sever  nature  from 
Iter  vital  Cause,  and  orphan  the  most  filial  heart  of  man. 


^li€  Doctrine  of  the  Pastorate :  or,  the  tHvine  Institution,  religious  Respon- 
sibilities,  and  scriptural  Claims,  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  considered 
with  special  Reference  to  Wesleyan  Methodism,  By  George  Smithy 
F.A.S,<,  8^.    Mason, 

Wb  live  in  strange  times.  On  all  questions  possessing  a  human  interest, 
4  startling  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  and  a  conflict  of  passion  rages.  No 
thoughtful  observer  can  ov^look  the  prevailing  tendency  to  extremes. 
Principlea— fiome  of  them  questionable,  and  others  true,  at  best,  only  in  a 
Modified  sense — are  remorselessly  pushed  to  their  utmost  logical  conse« 
^uenees.  The  numberless  checks  and  count erbalaitces  arising  out  of 
the  complications  of  society,  are  forgotten ;  and  a  reckless  rage  for  theo- 
rising has  taken  hold  of  lai^  sections  of  the  public  mind.  That,  in  the 
end,  this  fieree  elemental  conflict  will  be  attended  with  good, — that  the 
Bioral  atmosphere  will  be  purified,  and  a  calm,  as  profound  as  it  will  be 
holy,  will  be  ultimately  produced, — is  matter  of  devout  and  cheerful  hope 
to  the  enlightened  Christian.  Bat,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  painful  to 
witness  and  to  sustain  the  tempest,  and  to  see  how,  amid  the  clamours 
of  partisanship,  the  counsels  of  moderation  and  sobriety  are  unheard  or 
desfHsed. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  church  of  Christ,  embodying  as  it  does 
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iiiteiresU  which  are  pre-ennnerUfy  human,  should  be  kept  aloof  from  the 
struggle  of  which  we  speak.  Perhaps  there  has  seldom  been  a  time  when 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions  agitated  men's  minds  more  than 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  witnessed  the 
revival  of  the  most  arrogant  claims  of  the  hierarchy  by  a  large,  learned, 
and  influential  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  With  the  monstrous 
assumptions  and  unmitigable  bigotry  of  that  party,  our  readers  have  long 
been  familiar.  The  proscription  of  all  Dissent,  the  insolent  and  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  the  church-^a^tM  of  Nonconformist  communities 
has  been  ignored,  and  the  arts  of  petty  annoyance  and  persecution  which 
have  been  adopted,  are  matters  of  history,  and  show  strangely  in  the  light 
of  the  philosophic  and  scientific  nineteenth  century.  But  extremes 
proverbially  generate  their  opposites ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  these 
absurd  and  impious  pretensions  have  laid  open  the  whole  cleiioal  order  to 
the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  a  large  class  of  minds.  Men  of  enthusiastic 
temperament,  passionately  attached  to  liberty,  and  chafing  at  these  attempts 
to  reforge  the  chains  of  priestcraft,  have  been  led  to  scrutinize  the  claims 
thus  set  up ;  and,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  have  been  hurried  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  a  separated  ministry. 
Where  these  have  been  aided  by  selfish  and  designing  demagogues,  the 
result  has  been  an  amount  of  obloquy  and  odium,  cast  upon  the  entire 
ministerial  institution,  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
religious  controversy. 

It  certainly  does  not  mitigate  our  regret  and  anxiety  to  remember  how 
largely  we  are  indebted  for  this  state  of  things  to  political  causes.  When, 
some  seventeen  years  ago,  a  few  Clei^ymen  met  in  Mr.  Hugh  James 
Rose's  parlour,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  has  since  become  an 
unenviably  notorious  party,  they  were  avowedly  influenced  by  the  appre- 
hended danger  to  the  Church-establishment  from  the  reforming  spirit  of 
the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  licentious  and  revolutionary  theories 
about  "the  rights  of  man"  and  "the  sovereignty  of  the  people"  have 
unquestionably  imparted  to  the  counter^movement  much  of  its  intensity 
and  virulence.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  generally-received  views 
of  the  Christian  ministry  present  a  powerful  barrier  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tionary designs  ;  and  hence  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  shake  the  all-but- 
«niveraal  faith  in  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  on  this  subject. 

That  Wesleyan  Methodism,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  held  with  unfal- 
tering tenacity,  should  escape  the  revolutionary  storm,  could  not  be 
expected  by  any  one  moderately  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history 
of  this  section  of  the  Christian  church.  Placed,  by  its  constitution, 
midway  between  the  extremes  of  priestly  assumption  on  the  one  side,  and 
democratic  licence  on  the  other,  it  has  ever  been  exposed  to  the  alternate 
dislike  and  assault  of  each  party.  How  many  eflbrts  have  been  made  to 
crush  it  by  the  hand  of  hierarchical  tyranny,  or  to  scatter  it  before  the 
rude  forces  of  popular  rage  and  violence !  We  would  willingly  draw  a 
veil  over  the  occurrences  which  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  our  recent 
aj^tations,  and  over  the  lawless  and  even  brutal  extremities  to  which  some, 
of  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things,  have  proceeded.  But  the  doctrines 
which  the  organs  of  agitation  have  propounded,  and  upon  which  their 
followers  have  too  generally  and  faithfully  acted,  are  so  pernicious  and 
anti-Christian  as  to  demand  exposure  and  protest. 

The  above  remarks  will  serve  to  indicate  the  origin  and  occasion  of  the 
admirable  treatise  announced  at  the  head  of  this  paper.    Mr.  Smith  needs 
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no  intiXKluction  to  our  readers.  Ho  liaa  long  been  known  to  the  literary 
world  for  his  laborious,  ingenious,  and  pious  researches  in  the  field  of 
sacred  lore ;  and  Wesleyans  have  learned  to  honour  liim  as,  in  point  of 
intellect,  practical  sagacity,  comprehensive  views,  energy,  and  warm- 
hearted devotion,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  tlieir  laity.  More 
recently,  he  has  done  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness by  his  pamphlet  on  the  aciB  of  the  Conference  of  1849,  and  by  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  has  borne  the  storm  of  abuse  which  the  publi- 
cation of  that  pamphlet  brought  down  upon  him.  And  we  now  find  him 
lifting  up  a  solemn  and  faithful  testimony,  in  a  tone  of  exemplary  modera- 
tion and  candour,  in  defence  of  New-Testament  faith  and  practice  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  pastorate. 

l^lr.  Smith  has  long  been  honoured,  in  his  own  Circuit  and  county,  as  a 
Local  Preacher.  To  us  it  is  particularly  gratifying,  that  a  man  in  his 
position  should  have  presented  us  with  this  comprehensive  and  valuable 
manual.  Arguments  and  counsels  from  such  a  quarter  may  receive  more 
attention  than  if  they  had  been  presented  with  equal  ability  by  a  member 
of  the  ministerial  body  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  acted  not  less  gracefully  than 
conscientiously  in  publishing  such  a  treatise  at  this  particular  juncture. 

But  it  is  time  that  w^e  should  present  our  readers  with  some  sketch  of 
the  author*8  argument.  After  referring  to  the  well-known  occasion  of  our 
I'ecent  divisions,  he  thus  expresses  his  view  of  the  present  question: — 


On  the  details  of  this  crusade  against 
all  ecclesiastical  order  and  religious 
principle,  I  do  not  now  dilate.  I  have, 
once  for  all,  expressed  ray  opinion  on 
that  subject ;  and  shall  ever  rejoice  at 
the  success  with  which  it  pleased  Ood 
to  crown  that  production.  My  pre- 
f«ent  more  immediate  object  is  to  deal 
with  the  heresy  which  this  agitation, 
acting  upon  the  previously -ex  cited  state 
of  the  public  mind,  has  evolr ed,  promul- 
gated, and  brought  into  actual  operation. 
1  do  not  now  stand  between  the  Confer- 
ence and  schinm,  but  Interpose  to  xepel 
the  aggresKions  of  heresy  on  an  ordi- 
nance of  Christ. 

This  strong  languaj^e  is  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  unscripiural  principlesi  which 
have  been  disseminated,  and  the  still 
more  unscriptural  conduct  which  they 
have  produced. 

It  has  been  proclaimed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that 
Christian  Pastors  hold  their  office,  and 
exercise  their  ministry,  in  responsibility 
to  the  people ;  that,  if  Ministers  do  not 
so  conduct  themselves  as  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  those  who  contribute  to- 
wards   their   temporal    sustenance,   the 


people,  or  any  section  of  them,  are  jasti- 
fied  in  withholding  that  support,  and 
in  attempting  to  starve  them  into  supple 
compliance.  This  has  been  pompously 
paraded  at  public  meetings.  Some 
members  and  Ministers  of  other 
churches,  not  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  exhibition  of  ''the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,*'  have  joined 
with  those  '*  who  are  given  to  change,** 
in  urging  these  heretical  dogmas.  Pioua, 
spiritually-minded  Ministers  of  Chriat 
have  not  only  been  traduced  as  mer- 
cenary, servile,  and  paid  agents;  they 
have  also  been  stigmatised  as  venal  and 
corrupt.  It  has  been  voted  by  quati 
majorities,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tian men,  as  members  of  a  voluntary 
religious  society,  to  recognise  Ministen 
as  their  spiritual  Pastors,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  deprive  them  and  their 
children  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  for 
the  express  pnrpose  of  eompelUng  them 
to  aet  in  opposition  to  their  religiouB  and 
conscientious  judgment!  And  this  is 
exnltingly  proclaimed  as  "religious 
reform,"  "Christian  progress,**  and, 
above  all,  "  advancing  liberty  I  ** 

(Pp.  ix.,  X.) 


Moved  by  the  enormity  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Smith  undertook  a 
full  consideration  of  the  subject ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  result  in  a  volume 
distinguished  by  comprehensiveness,  brevity,  solid  ailment,  and  an  admi- 
rable spirit.  The  matter  is  classified  under  three  general  heads ; — ^namely, 
the  Divine  Institution,  Religious  Responsibilities,  and  Scriptural  Claims  of 
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the  Clirlgtian  Ministry.  Eleven  sections  are  devoted  to  tbe  consideration 
of  these  important  topics. 

1.  On  tlie  Divine  Institution  of  the  Christian  Ministr}*,  the  author  has 
three  sections,  discussing  the  call  of  God  to  the  ofhce,  its  separation  from 
secalar  pursuits,  and  the  relative  position  of  Local  Preachers  to  the  sepa- 
rated ministry.  Little  did  we  think  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
first  of  these  sections  would  ever,  even  by  implication,  be  questioned  by 
any  persons  calling  themselves  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Among  the  truths 
to  which  it  has  been  our  honour  as  a  Church  to  bear  testimony,  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  Divine  call  to  the  work  and  office  of  the  ministiy  has 
ever  been  prominent.  Our  Pastors  and  our  people  have  ever  looked  upon 
tliis  as  one  of  our  chief  glories.  It  enters  as  a  principle  into  our  whole 
administration ;  it  has  been  guarded,  and,  as  far  as  human  infirmity  would 
allow,  practically  carried  out,  with  an  amount  of  fidelity  and  hearty 
co-operation,  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  our  people,  that  does  rare  credit 
to  the  good  sense  and  religion  of  the  community.  And  it  is  not  the  least 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  antinomianism  of  the  recent  agitation,  that 
statements  have  been  made,  and  doctrines  propounded,  which  involve  the 
denial  of  this  truth.  When  men — not  content  with  repeating  the  truism, 
that  Ministers  are  taken  from  the  people— declare  that  they  are  created  by 
them,  what  is  implied  but  the  denial  of  the  Headship  of  Christ,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  creation  of  a  God-made  ministry  ?  Duty 
to  Christ  requires  us  to  reiterate  the  truth,  that  no  Bishop,  no  synod,  no 
popular  suffrage,  no  human  authority  whatever,  can  constitute  a  man  a 
true  Christian  Minister,  unless  he  be  first  of  all  "  inwardly  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  him  this  office  and  ministry;"  that  the  duty  of 
the  church,  in  such  a  case,  is  simply  to  ascertain,  by  close  and  prayerful 
investigation,  what  is  her  Lord^s  will,  and  then  to  give  effect  to  it.  But 
never  must  she  presume  to  sit  in  His  place.  He  and  He  alone  can  truly 
call  His  "ambassadors."  And,  as  the  people  do  not  make  the  Minister, 
they  cannot  be  the  source  of  his  power.  Mr.  Smith  establishes  the  true 
conclusion  on  this  point,  by  considering  "  the  origin  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  its  historical  development,  from  the  period  of  its  appointment  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  until  it  was  fully  established  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  apostolic  church;"  its  character  as  an  embassy  from  Christ;  the 
"source  of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  form  the  ministerial  character;** 
and  "the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to 
accomplish." 

On  the  separation  of  the  ministry  "from  all  worldly  pursuits  and 
secular  engagements,"  more  detailed  notices  appear  to  be  just  now  required. 
Many  of  the  mistaken  people  who  have  caught  the  lawless  spirit  of  the 
times,  maintain  the  necessity  of  that  Divine  call  to  which  we  have  referred, 
but  deny  that  such  a  designation  involves  the  separation  of  an  order  of  men 
from  the  world,  and  their  dedication  to  the  exclusive  service  of  Christ  and 
His  church.  Recent  assemblies,  in  a  few  places,  for  sacramental  purposes, 
— assemblies  in  which  all  the  proprieties  of  our  usual  modes  of  celebration 
are  abandoned,  and  the  services  of  Ministers  (contemptuously  styled 
"Brummagem  Priests")  dispensed  with, — show  us  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  these  opinions.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  soi-dimni 
reformers  some  admirable  remarks,  on  this  subject  of  a-separated  ministry, 
in  a  work  recently  published  by  a  Congregational  Minister.*    Mr.  Smith 
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has  discussed  this  topic  witli  an  amplitade  and  ability  suited  to  the 
occasion.  Wliile  admitting  and  contending  for  tlie  right  and  obligation 
of  the  whole  church  to  be  employed  in  Christian  teaehing  and  effort,  he 
remarks : — 


equal  readinefls  to  assert,  and  equal  firm- 
ness in  upholding,  the  scriptaral  doc- 
trine of  a  separated  ministry,  at  essen- 
tial to  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church,  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  world.  (Pp.  16,  17.) 


But  while  earnestly  contending  for 
the  scriptural  liberty  of  laymen  io  take 
part  in  the  didactic  duties  of  Christian 
worship,  and  eren  maintaining  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  doing  so,  in  order  to 
conserve  the  purity,  spirituality,  and 
efficiency  of  the  Christian  church,  I  feel 

These  sentiments  are  sustained  by  varied  scriptural  proof;  the  Divine 
command  on  the  subject  is  clearly  and  powerfully  enforced,  and  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  Paul's  occasional  resort  to  secular  engagements  well  explained. 
The  following  passage,  embodying  the  result  of  the  argument,  is  not  more 
eloquent  than  true  and  wise: — 


Regarded  in  this  aspect,  how  beautiful 
in  simplicity,  and  yet  how  mighty  in 
power,  is  the  institute  of  the  Christian 
ministry  !  Claiming  no  exclusive  status, 
as  a  priesthood,  or  a  caste  ;  renouncing 
and  repudiating  all  the  unauthorised  and 
unscriptural  pretensions  which  supersti- 
tion has  collected,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  or  concealing  the  lack  of  real 
power  and  sterling  evangelical  efficiency ; 
the  Christian  ministry  stands  out  a  liv- 
ing witness  for  Christ  in  the  world  which 
He  has  redeemed. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  view  of  the 
case  has  met  with  that  consideration 
from  the  church,  to  which  it  is  in  my 
judgment  entitled.  We  direct  our  at- 
tention to  ancient  times,  and  stand 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  preparation, — 
the  wide  range  and  colossal  power  of 
the  means  which  were  called  into  requi- 
sition to  prepare  the  world  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel : — the  Mosaic  ta- 
bernacle,— its  splendid  ornaments, — its 
itacred  vessels, — its  consecrated  service, 
— the  priesthood, — the  glorious  Sheki- 
nah, — the  propitiatory, — the  Cherubim, 
— all  typical  of  the  times,  work,  and 
glory  of  Messiah  ; — the  institute  of  pro- 
phecy, more  »ublime  than  all  these, 
although  less  perceptible  to  the  sense, 
except  when  its  voice  arrested  unwilling 
attention,  and  poured  upon  a  rebellious 
people  a  flood  of  light  and  blessing  from 
Heaven ;  or  when  the  wonders  of  its 
miraculous  agency  attested  the  abiding 
verity  of  IsraePs  Ood.  All  these  in  the 
pre-Christian  period  were  Divinely  ap- 
pointed pledges  of  the  world*8  redemp- 
tion.    Men  saw,  heard,  felt,  that  an  ap- 

Our  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  and  incessant 
attempts,  characteristic  of  the  agitation^  which  have  been  made  to  array 
the  excellent  and  useful  body  of  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers  against  tlie 


paratus  of  mercy  was  at  woik  for  their 
spiritual  benefit. 

But  when  all  these  promises  had  been 
fulfilled,  and  these  pledges  and  types 
had  been  redeemed,  verified,  accom- 
plinhed,  in  the  humiliation,  vicarious  sa- 
crifice, and  triumphant  ascension  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  then,  although  the  Holf 
Ghost  had  been  given,  and  souls  were 
brought  into  glorioos  spiritual  liberty, 
what  clear,  visible,  permanent  witness 
for  Christ  remained  in  the  world  ? 
When  there  was  no  propitiatory  but  that 
in  heaven,  on  which  stood  the  '*  Lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain ; "  no  Priest  but  the 
Divine  Intercessor  at  God*s  right  band  ; 
was  the  world  then  left  to  the  silent  ope- 
ration of  the  spiritual  leaven,  the  hidden 
germination  of  the  seed  of  life  ?  Waa 
there  then  no  visible,  audible  institute, 
bearing  evidence  alike  to  saints  and  sin- 
ners, to  believers  and  heathens,  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  kingdom  of 
God?  Such  an  institute  was  raised. 
It  must  he  admitted  that  it  possessed  no 
external  magnificence.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  the 
learned,  or  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
great  Of  humble  and  imperfect  mate- 
rials, it  was  reared  in  the  silence  of  a 
solitary  desert.  Yet  it  was  imbued  with 
a  principle  of  vitality  and  power,  which 
prepared  it  for  exerting  an  agency 
mightier  than  the  world  had  ever  felt, 
for  extending  its  influence  to  every  part 
of  the  humap  family,  and  for  bearing 
witness  for  God  to  mankind,  until  its 
testimony  shall  be  lost  in  the  blast  of 
the  archangers  trumpet.  (I'p.  24,  25.) 
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Wesleyan  Pastorate.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  think  or  speak  disparagingly, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  a  class  to  whose  self-denying  and  dbinter- 
ested  labours  Methodism  is  unspeakably  indebted,  and  without  whom  it 
must  have  comparatively  failed  of  gathering  the  **  baptized  Heathens  "  of 
our  land  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  All  honour  to  men,  many  of  whom,  after 
toiling  hard  all  the  week  for  **  the  bread  that  perisheth,"  spend  the  Sunday 
in  travelling  many  a  weary  mile  to  dispense  the  bread  of  life  to  multitudes 
Tfho  must  otherwise  remain  destitute  of  it !  But  it  can  never  benefit 
either  themselves  or  the  church  to  which  their  willing  service  is  devoted, 
to  thrust  them  into  invidious  comparison  with  the  ministry;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that,  where  any  of  them  have  been  led  away  by  the 
flattery  that  has  of  late  been  employed  to  cajole  them,  their  defection  will 
recoil  upon  themselves  in  the  most  humiliating  consequences. 

The  following  passage  is  ingenious  and  acute ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied 
that  it  supplies  the  principal  reason  for  that  occasionnl  resort  to  secular 
engagements  about  which  Mr.  Smith  is  writing.  Paul  expressly  tells  us, 
in  two  instances,  what  his  reasons  were.  In  the  case  of  the  Corinthians, 
he  says,  "  But  what  I  do,  that  I  will  do,  that  I  may  cut  off  occasion  from 
them  which  desire  occasion ;  that  wherein  they  glory,  they  may  be  found 
even  as  we.  For  such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ."  (2  Cor.  xi.  12,  13.)  And,  in  the 
case  of  the  Thessalonians,  he  supplies  another  and  different  reason: — 
**  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought;  but  wrought  with 
labour  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any 
of  you ;  not  because  we  have  not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  ensample 
unto  you  to  follow  us.  For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  com- 
manded you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  The 
necessity  for  this  is  apparent  from  the  following  verse:  ** For  we  hear  that 
there  are  some  which  walk  among  you  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but 
are  busy-bodies."  (2  Thess.  iii.  &— 11.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  things,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  refers,  operated  as  an  additional 
motive  to  the  conduct  which  the  Apostle  occasionally  pursued,  and  added 
greatly  to  its  influence  among  the  Gentile  converts ;  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  special  reasons  which  he  himself  assigned.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion,  we  present  the  passage  to  our  readers: — 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  my  readers  the  priesthood  in  India  and  Egypt,  nei- 
will  feel  a  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  ther  in  Greece  nor  in  Italy  did  the  Priests 
the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  and  other  Mi-  form  a  separate  and  distinct  easie.  In 
nisters  and  Evangelists,  respecting  their  these  countries  members  of  the  sacer- 
refusal  to  receive  support  from  the  dotal  body  were,  on  the  contrary,  gene- 
churches  to  which  they  ministered,  with  rally  allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military 
the  strong  terms  which  they  employ  dignity  in  addition  to  that  of  the  priest- 
while  enforcing  the  support  of  the  minis-  hood.  The  sacerdotal  office  was,  how*- 
try  as  a  Christian  duty.  Probably  the  ever,  regarded  as  one  of  great  rank  and 
true  solution  of  this  difficulty,  if  such  it  honour,  and  wa^  generally  conferred 
be  considered,  is  to  be  found  in  the  doc-  upon  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction* 
trines  and  institutions  of  the  system  of  Nor  can  I  discover  that  the  people  iu 
heathen  religion  which  at  that  period  those  countries  ever  contributed  to  the 
was  psramount  throughout  the  greater  support  of  the  priesthood.  Large  sums 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  espc-  were  frequently  spent  in  sacrifices,  and 
dally  in  the  Orecian  sutes  and  colonies,  in  the  presentation  of  votive  offerings  to 
According  to  that  system,  an  extensive  the  temples ;  but  the  Priests  were  either 
range  of  sacri&oe  was  recognised  as  maintained  from  their  own  resources, 
obligatory;  and  a  numerous  priesthood  aided  sometimes  by  the  produce  of 
was  appointed  to  superintend  and  offi-  sacred  lands  assigned  to  the  temple  or 
ciare  at  those  sacred  rites.    But,  unlike  the  sacerdotal  college,  or,  ip^ particular 
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caaes, — as  in  the  instances  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  the  Augurs,  the  Guriones,  and 
probably  some  others, — ^by  an  allowance 
from  the  state.  But  we  bear  nothing  of 
voluntary  contributions  by  the  people 
toward  the  support  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  Heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  promulgation  of  the  Oofpel, 
and  the  rearing  up  of  infant  churchef, 
therefore,  the  Apostles  found  the  greatest 
difference  between  converted  Hebrews, 
and  the  Gentile  converts  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  states. 

The  former,  always  accustomed  to 
make  pecuniary  offerings  toward  the 
support  of  their  religious  institutionr, 
were  naturally  led,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  Gospel,  to  appropriate  to  the 
support  of  the  Christian  ministry  those 
means  which  they  had  previously  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Jewish  faith.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  no 
inch  substratum  of  religious  opinion 
vpon  which  to  build.  The  great  Apos- 
tle, who»e  life  and  labours  were  conse- 
crated to  the  evaogeli/^tion  of  the  hea- 

We  have  then  some  very  just  and  valuable  remarks  on  the  alleged 
identity  of  call,  in  the  case  of  the  Minister^  and  in  that  of  the  Local 
Preacher,  respectively.  With  great  fairness  and  tact  Mr.  Smith  analyses 
the  assertion,  ''The  word  is  one — the  call  one;"  shows  in  what  sense  it 
is  true,  but  how  sophistically  it  has  been  employed ;  and  proves  that,  in 
the  other  sense,  it  is  contradicted  by  reason,  experience,  and  the  universal 
sentiment  of  Christians. 

The  author  disposes,  in  his  happiest  manner,  of  the  allegation,  that  the 
unpaid  Local  Preacher  occupies  a  moral  vantage-ground  above  the  salaried 
Minister,  and  is  specially  entitled  to  share  in  the  glorying  of  Paul  that  he 
had  not  become  chargeable  to  certain  churches.  After  stating  St.  Paul's 
peculiar  services,  and  the  prodigious  sacrifices  which  he  made  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  he  thus  sums  up  the  case : — 


then  world,  had,  therefore,  in  raising 
Christian  churches  among  them,  to  exe- 
cute a  task  which  required  at  the  same 
time  consummate  judgment  and  self- 
sacrifice.  One  thing  will  be  oniverfally 
admitted, — that  he  uniformly  declared 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  asserting 
"  that  they  which  preached  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel.'*  But  then, 
he  found,  in  a  few  instances,  that  if  he 
had  immediately  acted  upon  these  doc- 
trines, and  claimed  a  provision  for  him- 
self, it  would  have  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  GospeL  Corinth,  Thessalonica, 
at  least  for  a  while,  and  Ephesus,  were 
cases  of  this  kind ;  and  when  such  oc- 
curred, the  Christian  hero  endured  the 
privations  and  the  labour  consequent 
upon  the  infirmity  of  his  children  in  the 
faith;  but  he  taught  them  their  duty, 
assuring  them  that  while  he  had  in  this 
course  obtained  special  reason  for  glory- 
ing, they  had  consequently  sustained 
loss  of  honour,  and  occupied  an  inferior 
position.  (Pp.  37,  38.) 


When  the  reader  has  traced  in  his 
mind  this  accumulation  of  privation,  toil, 
and  sufering,  he  wiU  very  naturally  ask, 
'*  Where  is  the  man  who  chalk nges  a 
comparison  with  Paul  ?  Who  are  the 
men  that  claim  to  stand  as  'imito/orx' 
of  him,  and  to  share  his  glorying?" 
One  man  (and,  I  think,  but  one)  clnims 
this  dignity  for  Wesleyan  Local  Preach- 
ers. The  question,  of  coaise,  next 
arises, — ^  On  what  ground  is  this  claim 
made  ?  By  what  evidence  is  it  sus- 
tained?*' It  is  not  because  the  Local 
Preacher  renounces  his  statu*  in  the 
world,  or  relinquishes  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  honour  or  wealth.  It  is 
not  because  friends  are  sacrificed,  his 
home  forsaken,  or  penecutioo  endured 
by  him.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied  that 
the  doty  of  a  Local  Preacher  is  such  as 
to  involve  considerable  labour,  and  some- 


times even  painful  mental  exercise. 
While  others,  too,  enjoy  the  Sabbath  aa 
a  day  of  rest,  he  very  frequently  finds 
the  toil  and  weariness  of  that  day  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  the  seven. 

But  whUe  all  this  is  fully  and  frankly 
admitted,  what  is  there  in  bis  case  to 
justify  his  claim  to  be  an  imitator  of  the 
Apostle  ?  We  see  among  Local  Preach- 
ers gentlemen,  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  merchants,  tradesmen,  who 
pursue  their  calling  without  loaing  any 
of  their  reMpectability,  or  abating  one 
jot  of  their  opportunities  of  acquiring 
distinction  in  the  world,  or  of  obtaining 
a  good  provision  for  their  familiea. 
licre,  too,  we  find  respectable  artisana, 
mechanics,  and  labourers,  who,  instead 
of  losing  aught  by  sustaining  this  cha- 
racter, are  not  unfrrquently  benefited  by 
the    prestige  which    their    position    m 
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iiocml  Preachers  givet  them.  There  in, 
in  fact,  but  one  point  of  resemblance  in 
the  whole  range  of  character  nustained 
bj  these  parties : — the  Local  Preacher 
receives  no  pay  far  hu  Sabbath-day 
services.     This  is  all. 

Who  does  not  see  that,  although  no 
Christian  Afinister  of  the  present  day 
would  make  such  a  claim,  he  has  far 
more  reason  for  doing  so  than  any  Local 
Preacher  has  ?  He  does  renounce  all 
hope  of  gain ;  he  gives  up  all  chance  of 
advancement  in  the  world,  all  possibility 
of  laying  up  a  fortune  for  his  children. 
He  devotes  himself  to  the  OospeL  This 
is»  after  all,  the  principal  point.  The 
Apostle  lived  and  laboured,  travelled 
and  suffered,  to  preach  the  Gospel  where 
it  had  never  before  been  heard.     If  he 


laboured  with  his  hands  to  rbtain  fbod, 
it  was  that  he  might  live  to  preach  : 
this  was  the  one  object  of  his  life.  But 
the  Local  Preacher  does  not  imitate  him 
in  this :  for,  however  deeply  interested 
in  the  cause  of  God  he  may  be,  it  is  his 
first  duty  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family.  In  his  efforts  to  this  end,  he  is 
not  limited  to  the  mere  necessaries  of 
life  t  if  he  has  opportunity,  he  goes  be- 
yond this  boundary,  and  makes  some 
better  provision.  He  is  debarred  from 
doing  this  by  no  religious  law  or  prin- 
ciple :  he  acts  properly  in  thus  acquiring 
the  means  of  maintenance  t  but  then  it 
stands  confessed,  that  to  whatever  pecu- 
liar glorying  the  Apostle  was  entitled, 
to  it  the  Local  Preacher  can  have  no 
daim.  (Pp.  49,  50.) 


We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  this  volume  next  month.  In  tlie 
meantime,  we  b^  our  readers  to  procure  and  study  it  for  themselves ; 
assured  that  many,  whose  views  on  the  important  subject  discussed  have 
hitherto  been  obscure  or  imperfect,  will  obtain  much  valuable  information, 
and  will  1)0  the  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  importunities  of  weak  or 
designing  men,  and  to  '*  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate."  * 

(^Tohe  amchtded.) 
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REPOBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
SHETLAND  DISTBICT,  1849-1850. 
— BT    THE    REV.   J.     STEPHENSON. 

Chapelt. 

Thebe  are  now  fifteen  Wesley  an 
chapels  in  the  Shetland  Inlands.  One 
at  Skeld  has  been  permitted  to  fall  into 
a  state  of  rain.  Of  the  others,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  may  be  interesting. 

Lerwick  chapel  is  a  substantial  build- 
ing, and  will  seat  350  persom.  The 
chapel  is  in  tolerable  condition,  but  re- 
quires painting  and  cleaning.  At  the 
end  of  the  chapel  is  a  dwelling-hou»e, 
which  is  a  good  and  substantial  build- 
inir.  The  population  of  Lerwick  is 
2,787.  The  members  of  Society  attend- 
ing this  chapel  are  152. 

Dunrosmess  chapel  is  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  mainland,  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Lerwick  ;  and  will  seat 
about  400.  It  is  a  plain  rough  build- 
ing, but  in  good  crndition.  The  aTe- 
rHge  attendance  is  about  250.  The 
situation  of  this  chapel  is  central ;  and, 


though  there  are  few  houses  near  it,  the 
members  of  Society  attend  their  classes 
and  public  worship  with  commendable  • 
regularity  and  diligence.  The  parish  of 
Dunr09snes8  contains  a  population  of 
about  2J00. 

Sandtpick  chapel  is  a  good  building, 
but  without  ceiling.  It  seats  150,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  120.  The 
population  is  rather  numerous  around  it, 
aLd  hence  its  Mtuation  is  very  good.  It 
requires  some  repairs.  This  chapel  also 
is  situated  on  the  mainland. 

BurrO'Isle  chapel  will  accommodate 
150,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about 
100.  It  is  not  ceiled.  East  and  West 
Burra  have  a  population  of  about  500. 

Levenufick  chapel  is  situated  between 
Ounros»ne8s  and  Sandwick,  near  a  large 
population,  and  is  generally  crowded. 
It  will  hold  about  80. 

Vidland  chapel  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Lerwick  Circuit,  snd  on  the 
mainland.  It  will  seat  KiO,  and  the 
average  attendance  is  about  7^-  '-^hc 
Society  cnHistH  of  25  members. 


*  *'  Sei.kct  Lit tn Any  Notices  *'  in  our  next  Number. 
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SciUmcny  is  a  consulprable  vill.ij;c 
about  six  miles  west  of  Lerwick,  ami 
contains  a  population  of  about  400. 
Here  we  have  no  chapel ;  but  a  place  is 
rented  which  is  regularly  occupied  as  a 
preachin;?-room.  There  is  a  dir^pt^sition 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  aod  the  Society 
amounts  to  24. 

Whalsay  is  an  island  belonging  to 
"W.  Bruce,  Esq  ,  who  generously  sup- 
ports ihe  young  Minister  resident  there. 
There  is  no  Weslcyan  chapel  on  the 
island;  but  Divine  service  is  regularly 
held  in  a  building  on  the  LairdV  pre- 
Biises  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
occasional  preaching  in  several  houses  at 
some  distance  from  the  Preacher^s  resi- 
dence. The  members  of  Society  are 
few.  The  population  of  the  island  is 
about  600. 

Walls  CircHit, 

fValU  chapel  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mainland,  twenty-four  miles  from 
Lerwick.  It  furnishes  seats  for  250, 
and  is  generally  filled.  It  is  ceiled,  has 
a  small  gallery  at  one  end,  and  is  in 
tolerably  good  condition.  The  Society 
consists  of  130  members. 

Sandness  chapel  is  also  on  the  main- 
land. It  seats  about  130,  and  the  ave- 
raire  attendance  is  about  100.  It  is  not 
ceileH,  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  greatly 
requires  repairs.  The  districts  of 
Walls  and  Sandness  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,800.  There  are  35 
members  in  Society  at  Sandnpss* 

Papa- S tour  chapel  is  situated  on  an 
island  of  that  name  to  the  north  of 
Sandness.  The  sound  is  fn  qaently 
crossed  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  cur- 
rent runs  very  strongly  and  rapidly,  and 
the  wind,  particularly  from  the  weitt, 
sweeping  across  the  Atlantic,  makes  it 
very  boisterous.  The  chapel  will  seat 
120,  and  is  generally  crowded.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  about  380. 

Grutting  chapel  is  a  recent  and  sub- 
stantial erection.  It  is  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions to  seat  about  150 ;  but  it  has 
never  been  furnished  with  seats  or  pews. 
A  few  planks,  stones,  and  sods,  are  the 
only  substitutes.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
well  attended,  and  is  accessible  to  a  con- 
siderable population.  It  is  not  far  from 
the  residence  of  the  Minister  at  Walls. 

Skeld  chapel  is  now  a  ruin. 

Sand  chapel  furoishes  room  for  120 
seats.  M'^iien  the  Minister  can  attend, 
the  congregations  are  good  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  various  changes  and  remov- 
als, tlie  Society  is  small  and  in  a  feeble 
state. 


Northmavin  Ctrcrtit. 

Xorth'Roe  chapel  will  scat  150;  am] 
the  average  attendance  is  about  120. 
At  the  end  of  this  chapel  there  is  a  cot- 
t.ige  containing  three  rooms,  in  which 
the  Minister  resides.  This  is  the  only 
ciiapel  properly  settled  in  thin  Circuit, 
and  it  is  situated  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity, on  the  mainland.  The  Society  con- 
ni-cted  with  this  chapel  amounts  to  60. 

In  Gonforth  ^e  occupy  m  rooni, 
which,  by  the  kind  consent  of  the  Laird, 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  congregation.  It  is  well  at- 
tended by  about  80  people.  Number  in 
Society,  12. 

North-Isles  CircuU. 

Kortcich  chapel,  in  the  island  tyf 
Unst,  seals  200.  There  is  a  small  gal- 
lery at  one  end,  recently  erected.  Tire 
average  attendance  is  about  150.  Like 
many  of  the  chapels  above  mentioned,  it 
is  not  ceiled,  and  the  levelled  tarth  is 
the  floor.  The  Society  here  amounts  to 
(J2  members.  The  resiJence  of  the  Mf- 
nistcr,  containing  four  rooms,  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  diwtant  from 
this  chipel.  There  are  17  oiher  places 
on  this  island  where  there  is  preaching. 
The  population  is  about  2,800. 

Burra-Voe  chapely  at  the  south  end  of 
the  island  of  ^'ell,  will  contain  200. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  100. 
There  is  a  small  dwelling  attached  to  it, 
including  four  rooms,  occupied  by  a 
Supernumerary  Minister.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  was  a  very  interesting  station  ; 
but,  in  one  of  those  dreadful  storms  by 
which  the  Shetland  fishermen  are  often 
overtaken,  nearly  all  the  Leaders  and 
active  male  members  perished.  The 
Society  at  present  numbers  24.  The 
entire  parish  of  Middle  and  South  Yell 
contains  about  1,700  inhabitants. 

Fetlar  chapel  stands  on  the  island  of 
Fetlar,  and  will  seat  150.  The  average 
atteniiance  is  about  100.  The  floor  has 
been  very  damp,  and  the  seats  have  been 
injured.  The  Society  here  is  only 
small,  (16,)  though  there  is  a  disposition 
to  hear.  The  population  of  the  island 
is  about  7^0. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  chapels  are  of  the  humbhst 
dc'scription,  and  that  the  money  which 
has  been  contributed  for  their  erection 
has  been  most  economically  applied. 
There  are  no  debts  on  any  of  these 
chapels  or  prtmises.  It  would  be  im- 
proper not  to  bear  testimony  to  the  seal, 
dilijjence,  and  gfncrosi^y  with  which  the 
Ute  vcniulle   Dr.    Clarke  attended   to 
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the  interests  of  the  Shetlandern;  the 
fruit  of  which  is  seen  to  this  day,  and,  it 
is  believed,  will  he  seen  for  generations 
to  come.  Neither  would  it  be  justifiable 
to  omit  honourable  mention  of  the  late 
JL  Scott,  Esq.,  whose  distinguished 
liberality  has  conferred  permanent  bene- 
fits on  Shetland.  Nor  would  it  be  right 
to  forget  the  liberality  with  which  seve- 
ral of  the  Lairds  and  heritors  have  given 
land  on  which  to  erect  chapels,  besides 
countenancing  and  facilitating  the  labours 
of  our  brethren  in  various  ways.  It  i<(, 
however,  most  desirable  that  several  of 
the  chapels  should  be  made  more  com- 
fortable. In  consequence  of  the  want  of 
ceiling  and  good  floors,  they'  are  often 
very  cold  through  the  stormy  monthM  of 
winter; — a  circumstance  which  must 
affect  the  attendance  of  hearers,  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  and  the  delicate  being  discou- 
raged. If  Christian  liberality  will  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  brethren  even  a 
few  more  pounds  annually,  much  may 
be  done  to  remove  the  evils  above  enu- 
merated. 

In  addition  to  occupying  the  chapels, 
our  brethren  preach  in  many  private 
houses.  In  the  Lerwick  Circuit  there 
are  forty  preaching-places.  In  the  Walls 
Circuit  there  are  eighteen;  in  North- 
mavin,  fifteen;  and  in  the  North  Isles, 
twenty-six.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
scattered  over  these  islands,  there  are 
ninety*  nine  places  where  '*  Christ  cruci- 
fied "  is  preached,  more  or  less  frequently, 
to  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
northern  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
The  people  are,  indeed,  generally  poor ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  made  rich 
in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  inheritance  that 
shall  not  fade  away.  They  are  of^en 
called  to  encounter  storms,  in  which 
many  perish ;  but,  in  reference  to  not  a 
few  of  these,  we  sorrow  not  as  men  with- 
out hope,  knowing  that  they  have  died 
in  the  Lord,  and  exchanged  a  scene  of 
tempest,  strife,  and  suffering,  for  one  of 
safety,  rest,  and  joy.  There  are  thirteen 
Societies  in  the  Lerwick  Circuit;  eleven 
in  Walls;  eight  in  Northmavin ;  and 
seven  in  North  Isles;  muking  a  total  of 
thirty-nine  Societies.  The  returns  made 
at  the  District-Meeting  give  the  following 
numbers;  viz., — 

Members.  On  triiU. 

Lerwick  55C 13 

Walls 405 7 

Northmavin  109 21 

North  Isles.  153 

Totals  ...1,223   41 


With  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
Lerwick,  the  members  of  Society  are  in 
general  so  poor,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  do  much  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  On  comparison,  however,  with 
another  church,  (which  might  be  consi- 
dered as  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances,) it  appears  that  our  people  stand 
creditably  in  this  respect  Something 
hsH  been  lost  for  want  of  system,  regu- 
larity, and  uniformity,  in  carrying  out 
our  rules. 

But  the  District  must  ever  be  treated 
as  a  Mission,  and  must  derive  by  far  the 
larger ,  portion  of  iu  support  from  the 
Contingent  Fund.  The  whole  case 
merits  the  kindest  and  most  generoui 
treatment  that  our  circumstances  allow. 

It  is  stated  with  regret  that  the  return 
of  numbers  from  this  District  is  not  so 
large  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ag^i. 
In  1830  there  were  returned  1,330; 
whilst  this  year  there  is  a  return  of  only 
1,223.  After  twenty  years  of  labour,  we 
might  have  hoped  that  the  resulu  would 
be  different.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  circumstances  that 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  btate  of 
things.  Fur  some  time  itinerancy,  if 
not  entirely  given  up,  was  very  much 
limited.  This  course  appears  to  have 
seriously  injured  the  work  of  God,  and 
prevented  its  extension.  In  a  country 
like  Shetland,  where  the  population  is 
very  much  scattered,  and  where  many 
villages  or  hamlets  are  from  two  to  five 
miles  distant  from  any  place  of  worship^ 
it  is  especially  important  that  our  sys- 
tem should  be  kept  in  full  and  efficient 
operation.  And  to  the  want  of  this,  it 
would  seem,  the  present  state  of  our 
numbers  is  in  part  to  be  traced. 

There  is  now,  moreover,  nearly  double 
the  agency,  provided  by  other  bodies 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  this  popu- 
lation, that  there  was  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Free  Church  has  seven  Ministers, 
who  are  sealously  occupying  important 
positions  in  the  several  places  where 
they  reside.  The  Independents  and 
Baptists  have  more  agents  than  they 
had.  And  the  Scotch  Church  has  been 
reinforced,  and  is  doing  more  than 
formerly.  It  ^  will  be  perceived,  there- 
fore, that  the  circumstances  of  our  bre» 
thren  are  greatly  altered.  The  question, 
then,  may  be  asked,  Is  it  needful  to  con- 
tinue a  supply  of  Wesley  an  Ministers? 
The  Visiter  answers  in  the  affirmative, 
without  hesitation.  It  is  not  his  wish  to 
say  anything  that  might  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  disrespect  or  unkindncsa 
toward  any  of  the  Christian  bodies  in 
Shetland ;  but,  from  all  that  he  has  seen 
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and  beard,  (and  he  has  made  extensive  doubtlesii,  greatljr  depressed  onr  people, 

inquiries,)  he  is  of  opinion  that  ihe  time  But,  although  many  of  them  are  wretch* 

will  neTcr  arrive  when  the  earnest,  expe-  edly  poor  in  regard  to  the  things  of  tbia 

riroental,  plain,  and  powerful  preaching  life,  they  are  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of 

of  the  Wesley  an  Ministers  can  be  dis-  spiritoal  blessings,  and  betrt  of  a  king- 

pensed  with  in  these  islands.     Hundreds  dom  that  shall  not  fade  away.     Their 

have  been  instructed  and  benefited   by  country  baa  a  rugged  and  barren  appear- 

thia  particular  instrumentality ;   and   it  ance,  presenting  none  of  the  beauties  of 

has    operated    beneficially    upon    other  a  more  genial  dime ;  for,  aa  the  stranger 

bodies.     The  labours  of  the  Weslejran  approaches  the  shores  of  Shetland,  he 

body  in  these  islands,  and  their  results,  tees  not  a  tree ;  but  there  are  not  a  few 

it  is  believed,  are  looked  upon  generaUy  **  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of 

with    approval    and    good-will    by    all  the  Lord,*'  that  are  floorisbing  in  the 

ranks;  and  Methodism  occupies  a  pro-  courts  of   the  Lord*8  house.      Their 

minent  and  respectable  position.     The  hills  and  valleys  are  visited  by  many  and 

Societies,  however  have  suffered  much,  terrific    storms;    so   that  many  would 

by  emigrations  and  deaths,  but  especially  advise    the    people   to   emigrate    to    a 

by  the  loss  at  sea  of  many  of  the  Leaderi  more  favoured  latitude  ;  bat  it  is  their 

and  more  active  members.     The  places  fatherland,  and  they  are  calmly  looking 

of  these  individuals  cannot  be  readily  forward  to  that  better  country  which  the 

supplied.     Many  years  must  elapse  be-  storms  and  tempesta  of  lift  cannot  teach  ; 

fore  the  oak  arrives  at  maturity;   and  and  the  hope  of  enjoying  that  inheritance 

some  time  must  pass  away  before  the  cheers  them  in  the  midst  of  the  howling 

young  can  acquire  the  influence  of  their  blast,  the  pelting  rain,  and  the  roar  of 

elders,  arising  from  weight  of  character  the  ocean  that  surrounds  their  iron-bound 

and  standing  in  the  church.     It  is  mat-  coasts.      Much  of  the  support  teqoired 

ter  of  thankfulness,   nevertheless,   that  for  the  sustentation  of  the  ministry  they 

there  are    some    young    men  who  are  cannot  give ;  for  they  have  it  not.     But 

walking  in    the    steps  of  their    pious  the  charity  and  liber^ty  of  the  Wesleyan 

fathers,  and  who,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  Connexion  will  ttiU  afford  needful  aid 

their  successors  in  the  church.  for  the  maintenance  of  this  work.     This 

There  is  a  considerable   amount  of  little,  poverty-stricken,  junior  daughter 

sincere  piety,  and  of  decided  attachment  of  the  Alethodiat  family  will  not  be  caat 

to  our  Connexion,  among  the  members  off;   nay,  her  poverty,  her  privations, 

of  the  Wesleyan  Societies  in  Shetland,  and  her  yoothfulness  will  add  force  to 

The  last  year  has  been,  financially,  one  her   supplications,    addressed     to    that 

of  great  difficulty.     The  crops  failed  to  church  which  never  yet  willingly  turned 

audi  an  extent,  that  only  four  months*  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  needy  and 

food,  on  the  average,  was  secured  for  the  helpless.      And    the    prayers    of   this 

coun'ry.     Multitudes  have  had  to  endure  daughter  will    bring    down    upon    her 

great  privation  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  benefactors  the  blessing  and  good-wiU  of 

the  extraordinary  means  adopted,  hon-  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush, 

dreds    must    have    died   of   starvation.  July,  1850. 
This  state  of  their  temporal  affairs  has, 
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4.  Died,  July  7(h,  1847,  at  Woo-  rienced  were  never  entirely  effaced, 
burn,  in  the  High-Wy combe  Circuit,  They  rebtrained  him  Irom  gross  sin.  It 
Mr.  Robert  Long,  aged  thirtv-eigbt.  was  not,  however,  until  he  reached  man- 
He  was  bom  near  the  village  of  Wilton,  hood  that  he  fully  determined  to  seek 
in  the  county  of  MMlts.  In  early  life  he  the  Lord.  In  this  part  of  his  life,  as  in 
was  bereaved  of  both  parent*.  This  many  similar  cases,  the  leadings  of  Divine 
afflictive  dispensation  led  to  his  removal  wisdom  graciously  appear.  He  had  not 
1 1  Wooburn.  There,  while  very  young,  long  finished  his  apprenticeship  when  he 
liis  mind  was  occa»ionally  the  subject  of  became  a  ^eacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Sab- 
serious  reflection.  The  preaching  of  the  bath-schooL  About  the  aame  time  he 
Kev.  Thomas  Mortimer,  at  that  time  entered  the  marriage-state.  His  new 
C!urate  of  the  parish,  was  made  a  bless-  relation  in  society,  he  conceived,  required 
ing  to  him.     The  convictions  then  rxf  c-  from  him  a  stricter  moral  decorum  than 
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bad  beai  Dtaaifett  He  probably  ftk 
also,  in  a  lalatarj  measure,  tbe  retpon- 
aibilitj  attachiDg  to  the  offiee  he  held  in 
tbe  Sabbath-Bcbool.  Accordingly  he 
•epaimted  lirom  bia  ungodly  aasociatet. 
Family  preytr  wai  commenced.  Tbe 
Spirit  of  God  wrought  powerfully  upon 
bim.  Hia  distreaa  on  account  of  ain  waa 
great  Through  the  kind  intitatlon  of  a 
friend,  who  obaerved  bia  deep  serious- 
neia,  he  joined  the  Wealeyan  Society, 
and  waa  ever  after  thankful  for  the  pri- 
vilegea  to  which  he  waa  thus  introduced. 
For  aorae  months  he  waa  a  sincere 
mourner  before  the  Lord.  Asaurancc  of 
tbe  Divine  favour,  through  faiih  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  waa  communicated 
in  rather  singular  ciicumstancea.  He 
waa  called  to  visit  relations  a  few  milca 
distant  from  bis  dwelling.  While  going, 
he  prayed  earnestly  that  the  Lord  would 
bestow  upon  him  tbe  blessing  he  sought ; 
and  on  bis  return  his  importunity  pre- 
vailed. He  had  withdrawn,  for  earnest 
prayer,  ftom  the  public  road ;  and 
kneeling  in  a  neighbouring  field,  with 
uplifted  bands  and  heart,  he  received  an 
aasnraoce  that  tbe  Lord  pardoned  his 
transgressions,  and  was  filled  with  joy 
and  peace  through  believing.  From 
that  hour  he  never  doubted  his  accept- 
ance. Soon  after  this  he  began  to  ex- 
hort his  fellow-men  to  turn  to  the  Lord. 
For  many  following  yean  he  was  an 
acceptable  Local  Preacher,  and  for  some 
time  the  faithful  Leader  of  the  class  in 
his  viUage.  His  experience  was  marked 
strongly  by  cheerfulness,  humility, 
thankfulneap,  and  confidence  in  God. 
His  laat  aiBiction  was  protracted  and 
very  enfeebling.  For  preceding  nioniha 
he  had  evidently  been  growing  in  grace. 
And,  as  bis  outward  man  yielded  to 
diaeaae,  his  inward  man  was  renewed 
day  by  day.  His  chief  employment, 
after  he  waa  confined  to  his  house,  was 
prayer  and  praiHe.  Satan  waa  scarcely 
allowed  to  aaaail  him.  *^  Patience  **  had 
<*her  perfect  woik.**  Many  were  tbe 
blcased  words  of  counsel,  encouragement, 
and  exultation  which  fell  from  his  lips. 
In  great  peace  he  finished  his  coune, 
having  for  fifteen  years  commended  to 
othem  a  pure  Christianity  by  a  uniform 
and  holy  life. 

JOHjr   AVDERSON. 

5.  There  are  some  cases  in  which 
religion  rescues  from  remarkable  promi- 
nence in  evil,  and  others  in  wh.ch  it 
exalta  to  eminent  usefulness.  To  neither 
of  these  classes  did  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  belong.  Her  piety  fl*  u- 
ri«hcd  in  private  life ;  aiid  it  had  been 


early  planted  in  a  soil  which  never 
wanted  the  advantage  of  religioua  cul- 
ture. 

Marianne  Remmington  was  bom  in 
1820,  In  tbe  town  of  Omagh,  where  her 
father  was  then  stationed  aa  a  Wealeyan 
Minister.  With  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment, and  unity  of  design  and  operation, 
Misa  Bemmington*a  pannts  endea- 
voured to  bring  up  their  children  ^in 
the  nurture  wad  admonition  of  the 
Lord.*'  As  a  method  at  oiKe  aitt active 
aad  impressive,  they  sought  to  make 
them  familiar  with  the  vital  truths  of 
religion  as  exhibited  in  the  juvenile  bio- 
graphy wisely  supplied  by  the  Method- 
ist Book* Room.  Marianne  soon  began 
to  read  with  delight  these  publications, 
the  hearing  of  which  bad,  at  a  still  ear- 
lier age,  afforded  her  pleasure.  This 
love  for  religious  biography  continued  in 
after-life ;  and  she  frequently  expressed 
her  esteem  for  it,  as  being,  next  to  tbe 
Bible,  tbe  most  profitable  kind  of  read- 
ing. 

Miss  Remmington*s  parents  early 
enjoined  on  their  children  the  duty  of 
prayer;  her  father  establishing  it  aa  a 
kind  of  maxim,  that  they  should  pray, 
at  least,  as  frequently  aa  they  took  their 
meals.  It  was,  therefore,  customary 
with  them  to  retire  for  this  purpose 
three  times  a  day.  In  these  engage- 
ments she  soon  evinced  a  lively  interest ; 
and,  when  about  six  years  of  age,  using 
her  own  simple  expressions,  she  begsn 
to  ask,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  her 
brothers  and  sisters  also,  pardon  and  a 
new  heart;  adding,  "Lord,  let  us  not 
die,  till  we  are  fit  to  die  I  *'  She  was 
also  taken  to  a  dass-mreting  by  her 
mother,  who  watched  over  these  indica- 
tions of  early  piety,  and  to  whom  Khe 
gave  her  unbounded  confidence ;  nor  did 
she  even  then  esteem  it  a  small  privilege 
to  be  permitted  thus  to  meet  with  such 
aa  feared  God.  When  about  ten  or  ele- 
ven years  old,  she  aaa  evidently  and 
earnestly  seeking  the  Lord.  She  hearii 
sermons  with  great  attention,  and  read 
ber  Bible  regularly  and  coo-ecutively ; 
a  practice  in  which  she  pcr&evercd 
throughout  her  after-life. 

It  waa  not  until  the  1st  of  May, 
1836,  however,  that  she  obtained  a  satis- 
fying sense  of  her  acceptance  with  God. 
This  blessing  she  experienced  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  Cookstown,  ironr.edi- 
ately  after  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  while  her  father  wa« 
ergaged  in  prayer,  lie  seemed  on  ihi» 
occasifn  to  have  peculiar  liberty  of  ap- 
proach to  God.  Divine  power  attended 
ills  «upplicatioD»  ;  and  the  congregatit  n 
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experienced  a  "time  of  refresh  in;?  fr,mi 
the  pre«ence  of  the  Lord.**  Marianne 
felt  the  gracious  influfnce,  received  it  as 
a  token  for  koo*\,  and  relied  on  the  pro- 
mine  of  God  in  (Jhri.%t  for  pardon.  8he 
therefore  "  went  do«n  to  her  hou«>e 
justiHed.**  When  the  family  reached 
home,  the  ran  to  her  mother  and  said, 
**  Mother,  I  believe  the  I»Td  Jesos  has 
forgiven  mj  tin*;  I  feel  His  love  in  mj 
heart.*'  All  went  to  their  knees;  glad- 
neM  tilled  everj  heart;  dinner  was  for- 
gotten;  there  wa^  "i'>7  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  (iod,**  and  this  exulting 
household  feasted  upon  angeU*  food. 

Aliss  Remmington  having  been  re- 
markable from  iofancj  for  gentli-nes^  of 
disposition,  for  ready  obedience  to  her 
parents,  whom  she  always  feared  to 
offend,  and  for  tendemeM  of  conscience, 
the  change  which  now  took  place  was 
not  to  be  estimated  so  much  bj  contrast, 
as  by  comp^rikun.  There  was  a  mani- 
fest increase  of  interest  in  every  duty. 
Her  attachment  to  the  people  of  God 
became  stronger,  and  she  more  highly 
prized  the  opportunities  of  Christian 
communion  which  our  class-raeetinga 
and  lovefeasts  afford.  Consistent  in  her 
own  walk,  she  grieved  when  any  walked 
disorderly,  and  thereby  gave  occasion  to 
the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  Prayer  now 
became  the  congenial  element  of  her  spi- 
rit ;  and  her  "  delight "  waa  « in  the  law 
of  the  Lord.**  Taking  her  Bible,  she 
was  accustomed  to  retire  after  dinner, 
and,  seeking  aid  from  "the  Father  of 
lighu,"  to  unfold  its  pages  for  heavenly 
Instruction  and  comfort.  In  this  way  she 
resd  the  Scriptures  several  times  through. 
Nor  did  she  merely  read :  her  Bible  shows 
that  the  marked  the  more  impressive 
passages;  and  her  familiarity  with  its 
blessed  teachings  gave  proof  that  she 
had  learned  and  inwardly  digested  the 
word  of  God.  To  this  may  be  attri- 
buted the  dlisatisfaction  she  ofttimes 
expressed  on  hearing  Scripture  incor- 
rectly quoted.  Of  the  Wesleyan  Hymn- 
Book,  also,  she  was  very  fond  ;  reading 
it  regularly  and  thoroughly,  and  often 
utteriiig  the  wish  that  it  were  read  more 
generally,  and  with  greater  interest  and 
care.  Her  attendance  on  the  services 
of  God*8  house  was  exemplary  for  its 
regularity  ;  nor  could  she  bear  to  be  ab- 
sent from  a  prayer-meeiing  when  health 
would  at  all  permit.  8he  greatly 
desired  the  promotion  of  Christ*s  king- 
dom. In  the  unpretending,  but  import- 
ant and  sometimes  trying,  office  of  a 
Sabbath-school  Teacher,  she  was  patient 
and  untiring.  Her  interest  in  Christian 
MisMons  was  great.     To  aid  in  advanc 


ing  them  she  has  often  proposed  plans 
for  the  cortailment  ot'  family-expendi- 
ture;  and  instances  of  self-<lenyiDg  libe- 
rality have  come  to  the  writer's  know, 
ledgf,  which  show  that  she  abounded  in 
thi»  grace  alto. 

So  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  it  was 
desirable,  not  only  for  her  family,  but 
for  the  interests  of  the  Society  i»ith 
which  she  was  connected,  that  her  life 
should  be  spared;  but  ibe  "great  Ar- 
biter of  life  and  death  '*  saw  otherwise, 
and  the  time  drew  near  that  she  muse 
die.  Oo  Friday,  the  15th  of  October, 
she  visiud  the  house  of  the  writer — little 
did  he  then  think — for  the  la^t  time. 
After  some  animated  conversation  on 
religious  sabjectn,  her  mother  and  sister, 
by  whom  she  was  accompanied,  iini'cd 
with  her  in  singing  part  of  a  hymn  en- 
titled,  "Thy  will  be  done;"  and,  with 
stxearntng  eyes,  she  repeated  those  verses 
in  which  the  langusge  of  resigriation 
seems  to  anticipate  a  "premature  de- 
cay.** On  the  following  Sabbath  she 
attended  all  the  public  services  at  the 
chapel;  and,  at  the  concluding  prayer- 
meeting,  penitenta  and  earnest  inquircra 
'having  been  invited  to  come  to  the  com- 
munion'rails,  she,  amongst  others,  csme 
and  knelt  down  there.  "  Foti,  surely, 
are  not  come,**  said  the  liev.  Jamet 
Hutchison,  "to  neek  the  blessing  of  for- 
giveness." "  No  I  **  she  promptly  and 
emphatically  replied : 

*"  I  cannot  rest  in  sins  fotslven, 
I  want  the  earnest  of  my  heaven  ! '  ** 

To  this  meeting  she  referred  with 
peculiar  interest,  a  short  time  before  her 
death.  Her  mother  having  mentioned  a 
gracious  manifestation  of  a  crucified 
Saviour  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
her  at  the  sacramental  table,  she  said, 
"  O,  was  it  not  sweet,  mother  ?  It  was 
just  such  a  glow  of  feeling  I  had  at 
the  prayer-meeting :  I  seemed  to  see 
Christ  set  before  me  crucified.**  This 
was  the  last  public  service  she  attended. 
She  bad  repeatedly  complained  of  indis- 
position during  the  afternoon ;  ani,  next 
day,  having  with  difficulty  discharged 
the  duties  of  her  school,  she  was  obliged, 
early  in  the  evening,  to  take  to  that  bed 
from  which  t^he  was  not  permitted  again 
to  rise.  Although  many  tilings  made  it 
evident  that  she  looked  not  forward  to  a . 
long  life,  so  speedy  a  removal  was  not 
apprehended  either  by  herself  or  her 
friends ;  but  death  did  not  find  her  un- 
prepared. To  an  inquiry  whether  Khe 
desired  to  recover,  she  replied,  that  for 
the  sake  of  her  mother  and  sister  she 
did,  but  not  on  her  own  account ;  she 
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WM  quite  hsppj  and  retigned  to  the 
will  of  Qod.  And  this  was  the  nnifonn 
frame  of  her  »pirit, — always  happy ; 
having  a  gracious  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence;  feeling  the  name  of  Jesus 
peculiarly  sweet  and  precious ;  and  giv- 
ing proof  of  this  frequently  at  dead  of 
night,  when  none  watched  with  her  but 
her  mother :  nay,  to  use  her  own  lan- 
guage, when  »he  was  '*  in  complete  Bull* 
tttde,  at  the  remembrance  of  His  name, 
and  with  the  sense  of  His  presence,"  she 
"  felt  unspeakably  happy.**  That  which 
particularly  arrested  attention,  was  the 
decided  tone  of  her  experience:  there 
was  nothing  dubious  in  any  of  her  ex- 
pressions. As  her  strength  declined, 
her  mother  said  to  her,  "When  your 
heart  and  flesh  fail,  God  will  ha  the 
strength  of  your  heart."  "  Yes,**  she 
added;  <<and  my  portion  for  ever.** 
"  You  are  getting  weaker,  my  dear,'* 
said  her  mother:  ''do  you  feel  no 
doubt  ?  Uave  you  an  assurance  of  the 
love  of  God  in  your  heart  ?  "  "  As 
sure  as  Chiist  hath  died,**  was  her  re- 

*' '  My  debt  is  paid,  my  soul  is  free, 
And  I  am  Justilied.'" 

"  That  is  sure,  then,'*  rejoined  lier  mo- 
ther; "and  that  He  died  (or  pou."  "  O, 
mother,"  she  said,  "  I  canijot  doubt.'* 
A  friend  having  quoted  the  words, 
"  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dis- 
mayed, I  am  thy  God,*' — she  repeated 
the  remainder  of  the  passage,  and  said, 
"  I  can  claim  this  as  a  promise  to  me  : 
I  hold  it  fast."  Her  mother  having 
expressed  to  this  friend  some  anxiety  for 
the  future,  the  aiTcctionate  suffircr  look- 
ed at  her,  and  said,  "  He  will  never 
leave  you  ! *'  "I  trust  He  will  not,'* 
replied  Af  rs.  Remmington.  "  O  no, 
mother,"  she  said  :  "  it  u  not  like  what 
He  ufottld  do  !  **  Thus  did  she  declare 
her  heavenly  Father's  "  steadfast  truth,** 

"And  publish  with  her  latest  breath 
His  love  and  guardian  car«." 

As  her  end  drew  near,  her  mind  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  ap- 
proaching eternity.  On  one  occasion, 
when  her  mother  and  sisters  sat  by, 
having  Iain  quiet  for  some  time  as  in  a 
doze,  she  awoke,  and  cried,  "  Mother, 
what  about  this  world  ?  what  about  this 
world  now?"  "Very  little  indeed  to 
you,  my  dear,*'  was  the  reply.  "  O," 
she  rejoined,  "  it  appears  to  me  nothing 
•.-noMtn^ ;  **    and,  pausing   for  breath 


between  every  two  or  three  syllables,  she 
sweetly  added,—. 

**  The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears : 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings,  1  mount !  I  fly ! 
O  Gruvc  I  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting? " 

repeating  the  words  as  in  the  music ; 
and  exhibiting  an  impressive  realisation 
of  the  idea  of  the  poet. 

On  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  (he  and 
two  sisters  were  all  that  remained  to 
their  widowed  mother  of  a  family  of 
ten ;  two  had  gone  to  distant  shores,  and 
the  remainder,  with  their  father,  had 
reached  the  "  better  country,**)  her  mind 
being  calmed  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  interview,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
chamber  of  death;  and,  when  she  threw 
her  dying  arms  around  him,  it  was,  for 
some  moments,  a  silent  and  afflictive 
scene.  "  Now,  my  dear,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, "  your  brother  baa  seen  you  in 
your  low,  weak  state  :  tell  him  bow  the 
Lord  has  supported  and  kept  you.*' 
'*  Kept !  '*  she  replied,  emphatically  : 
"kept  as  Himself  has  sa{d,_<Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee ;  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee.*  '*  "  Can  you  trust 
Him  now  ?  "  said  her  mother.  "  1  can 
trust  Him,*'  she  replied :  "  I  will  trust 
Him,  Foa  ever  !"  As  her  voice  was 
failing,  it  was  requested  that,  when  she 
could  no  longer  speak,  she  would  give 
some  token  of  victory.  Soon  afrcr, 
clasping  her  hands,  she  rused  her  arms 
as  her  strength  would  permit.  "  Is  that 
the  sign,  my  dear  ?  **  said  her  mother. 
She  shook  her  arms  as  if  in  the  affirm- 
ative. In  a  little  while,  pointing  to  her 
cheek,  she  signified  her  wish  that  they 
should  kiss  it :  this  each  did ;  and,  on 
the  repetition  of  her  wish,  this  parting 
symbol  of  affection  was  repeated.  Then, 
taking  hold  of  her  brother*5  watch-guard, 
she  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  the 
hour :  it  was  told  her ;  she  appeared 
satisfied,  and,  as  though  she  had  thus 
taken  her  last  farewell  of  time,  she  lay 
tranquil  on  her  pillow,  and  life  soon 
came  to  an  eminently  peaceful  close. 

Of  a  retiring  disposition,  remarkable 
for  gentleness  and  solid  affection,  and 
exhibiting  in  all  her  experience  the 
advantages  of  early  snd  decided  piety, 
Marianne  Keramington  finished  .  her 
course  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  No- 
vember 21st,  1847. 

Joseph  W.  M'Kat. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Aitoi!8T25th,  1050.— At  Langlep,  in  the  Mac- 
cleuBeld  Circuit,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hia 
ftRe,  Isaac  Hniith»  E.sq.  For  more  tlian  thirty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
in  which  ho  sustained  several  important  offices 
creditably  and  usefully.  Ills  last  afHiction, 
short,  but  severe,  found  him  united  with  God's 
people,  and  engaged  in  His  service.  "Blessed 
are  tlie  dead  wliich  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence- 
forth :  Yea,  aaith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  J.  M. 

August  .30th,  when  at  Liverpool  on  business, 
Mr.  Francis  Banfleld,  aged  lifty-seven  years,  of 
St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  Early  in 
life  he  was  convinced  of  sin,  and  soon  after 
united  himself  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  So- 
ciety, with  which  ^e  continued  in  close  and  affec- 
tionate union,  and  often  sustaining  some  of  the 
most  important  offices,  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  His  genuine  religion  was  rendered  ap- 
parent and  influential  by  a  wise  and  energetic 
decision,  an  unhentating  trust  and  confidence  in 
God  in  circumstances  of  Uic  greatest  peril,  an 
unswerving  integrity  and  honour,  and  a  bene- 
volence expressing  itself  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  substantial  acts  of  kindness,  which  will  cause 
his  memory  to  be  long  and  fondly  cherished, 
lie  liad  been  for  many  years  the  subject  of  afflic- 
tion ;  but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  hb 
health  had  considerably  improved.  The  illness 
which  terminated  his  life  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  prospect  of  his  great  change  he  expressed 
himself  as  "  happy,"  *'  quite  at  peace,"  and  **  at 
rest  in  Jesus."  Manifesting  a  calm  and  holy 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  he  cast  himself  on 
the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  and  said  that  "  death 
had  no  terrors."  So  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and 
*' was  gathered  to  his  people."  J.  B.  A. 

Bept  1st.— In  the  Mandutter  Second  Cir- 
cuit, EUm,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Lower  Bronghton.  She  had  been  a 
member  of  Society  eight  years.  Th«  seeds  of 
liivinc  truth  were  early  sown  in  her  mind  ;  and 
in  her  .nixteenth  year  she  was  deeply  convinced 
of  sin,  and  obtained  the  blessing  of  pardon,  uuder 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Ratten- 
bury.  An  amiable  temper,  spirituality  of  mind, 
holy  conversation,  and  non-conformity  to  the 
world,  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  her 
character.  Uer  last  affliction  was  long.  She 
received  the  announcement  of  her  approaching 
end  with  calmness  and  resignation.  A  few  days 
before  hur  death,  she  said,  **  1  have  not  had 
much  joy  in  my  affliction ;  but  I  have  had  solid 
peace  and  strong  consolation.  I  have  had 
uliuipscs  of  heaven."  She  departed  in  peace,  in 
tlic  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

M.  8. 

Oct.  10th.— At  Peekham^  in  the  Fourth  Lon- 
don Circuit,  Mr.  Thomas  Frid,  aged  sixty-six. 
He  was  converted  to  God  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Wcttleyan  Society  in  the  sixteenth  vear  of 


his  age.  ITis  life  was  marked  by  an  unbroken 
and  beauteous  uniformity:  for,  from  his  first 
union  with  the  church  of  God,  to  the  moment  of 
his  "  falling  asleep  in  Jesus,"  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  power  of  Divine  grace,  to  maintain  an  hum- 
ble and  devoted  consistency.  Waimly  attached 
to  the  economy  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  he  gave 
himself  heartily  to  everyttiing  calculated  to  pro- 
mote its  interests;  and  sustained,  with  great 
efficiency,  during  different  periods  of  his  life, 
important  offices  in  the  Society.  For  some  time 
before  his  death  the  Divine  Master  seemed  to  be 
specially  fitting  him  for  his  great  change.  His 
last  sickness,  though  short,  was  distressingly 
severe.  Hut  the  Ix)rd  was  with  him  in  the  Are, 
constantly  sustaining  him  by  rich  commnntca- 
tions  of  grace.  From  the  peculiar  character  of 
his  disorder  he  occasionally  suffered  from  deep 
depression ;  yet  these  seasons  were  ever  suc- 
ceeded by  a  "joy"  tliat  was  "  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory."  He  had  a  strong  assurance  of  his 
acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  and  the  abiding  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  to  the  fact  of  his  adoption. 
Hence,  even  in  moments  of  severe  mental  con- 
flict, he  was  enabled  to  cry,  "  Abba,  Father.** 
His  end  was  triumphant ;  nearly  his  last  words 
being,  "Victory  !    Victory ! "  G.  M. 

Oct.  17th.— At  Plymouth,  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Pawley,  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  her  age.  She 
was  early  distinguished  by  great  amiability; 
and,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  sought  and 
found  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remis- 
sion of  her  rins.  She  then  Joined  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  and  continued  an  upright  and  consist- 
ent member  till  the  day  of  her  death.  Her  piety 
was  simple,  serious,  and  earnest ;  sliining  with 
peculiar  lustra  under  the  sacred  shade  of  home, 
and  in  the  walks  of  private  life.  She  was  deeply  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Zion,  and  laboured  dili- 
gently and  successfully  as  a  Missionary  Collector, 
Tract- Distributer,  and  Sabbath-school  Teacher. 
Before  her  last  affliction,  she  was  manifestly 
growing  in  grace  and  ripening  for  her  cliange :  so 
tliat  death  was  not  terrible.  The  summons, 
short  and  alarming  as  it  was,  found  her  ready, 
with  her  lamp  trimmed  and  burning.  While 
passing  through  the  dark  valley,  she  triumph- 
antly said,  "  How  soothing  and  delightful  to  be 
assured  of  God's  presence !  "  and,  after  a  week's 
illness,  she  gently  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 

G.  T.  M. 

Oct  sad.— At  Dover,  in  the  lixtleth  jmr  of  bcr 
age,  Mrs.  N.  Mannering.  Slie  was  spirituallj 
awakened  at  tlie  age  of  nine  yean;  but  she 
remained  in  a  state  of  "bondage  to  fear"  for 
some  years.  She  used  with  diligence  the  means 
of  grace  within  her  reach ;  and  the  Lord  gra- 
ciously manifested  His  pardoning  lore.  The 
reality  of  the  change  was  shown  in  years  of 
devotedness  to  God,  and  to  His  canaew  Her 
name  stands  among  the  eariy  Metbodiala  ni  thia 
phM^  She  was  a  modest  and  rinoere  Christian, 
an  ornament  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  an 
attached  friend  of  its  Ministers,  In  whose  sor- 
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rows  and  lAboun  ahe  tenderly  tjrmpalbiMd.  libe 
wftd  lotiff  a  valuable  ClaM-Leader,  and  tbe  iin- 
woaried  friend  of  tlie  poor,  who  lament  her  Iom. 
In  her  pro.racted  affliction  the  grace  of  God  waa 
truly  manifested.  ]>eatli  seemed  divested  of  all 
terror.  In  tbe  calm  dignity  peculiar  to  the 
Christian,  she  said.  **I  am  going  home  to 
Jesoa,**  and  Joyfully  departed.  J.  P. 

Not.  10th.— At  Jfew-ShilJon^  in  the  Bisliop- 
Auckland  Circuit,  Mra^  Mary  Watson,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  Upwards  of  sixteen 
years  she  waa  a  consistent  member  of  Society, 
luid  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  she 
enjoyed  a  sense  of  God's  favour.  During  the 
last  three  years  she  suffered  much  affliction,  and 
was  frequently  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace ; 
but,  by  constant  meditation  on  the  word  of  God 
and  pTV^rt  >be  still  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
tbe  spiritual  life.  Borne  time  before  she  died 
slie  deariy  testiAed  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleansed  her  from  all  sin.  Thus  she  was 
prepared  for  suffering  patiently  all  the  will  of 
the  Lord ;  and  she  often  s^d, — 

**  My  Father's  hand  prepares  the  cup. 
And  what  He  wills  is  best." 

She  ardently  longed  to  "  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Oirist,  which  is  far  better.*'  R.  C. 

Nov.  14th.— At  Bpil$by*  a^ed  seventeen,  Ca- 
therine Jane,  only  surviving  daughter  of  tbe  late 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Pontefmct.  She  obtained  the 
blessings  of  salvation,  and  joined  the  church,  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  age ;  and  continued  her 
fellowship  with  tbe  people  of  God  till  death. 
Her  last  affliction  was  painful,  calling  into  exer- 
cise all  the  grace  she  poMessed.  But  she  was 
supported  and  comforted  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  was  occasionally  filled  with  Joy. 

J.  C. 

Nov.  asth.— At  Scuthamptcnt  aged  seventy- 
eight,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oxford ;  for  twenty-four 
years  a  truly  exemplary  member  of  Society, 
well  known  for  tbe  steadfastness  of  her  (aith,  tlie 
consistency  of  her  life,  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
<il«positlon,  the  fervour  of  her  piety,  and  her 
special  love  to  the  house  and  servants  of  God. 
She  died  In  the  triumph  of  faith.  J.  C. 

Dee.  12tb.— At  SL  DavidTi^  Jamaica,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Harris,  at  an  advanced  age.  She  was 
the  honoured  instrument,  in  tlie  hand  of  God,  of 
introducing  Wesleyon  Methodism  into  Uilh  pariah 
upwards  of  Uilrty  years  ago.  Very  respectful 
mention  is  made  of  her  In  the  Rev.  Peter  Dun- 
can's work  on  Jam<alca,  lately  publislied.  Du- 
ring the  dark  days  of  slavery,  she  suffered  very 
much  persecution  from  parties  tlten  In  authority. 
At  one  time  she  was  in  imminent  danger.  She 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  Informed  that, 
unless  she  desisted  from  praying  with  the  slaves, 
and  instructing  them,  her  life  would  be  taken. 
Her  answer  was,  that  her  life  was  at  the  disposal 
uf  her  heavenly  Father,  and  that  slie  liad  no  fear 
of  anything  her  enemies  could  do.  Notwith- 
standing these  attempts,  she  penevered  in  her 
endeavours  to  do  good,  and  was,  under  God, 
very  successful.  In  a  little  time  a  small  Society 
was  formed,  over  which  slie  exercisetl  a  most 


watchful  and  prayerful  care,  and  of  which  she 
continued  a  bright  ornament  until  the  day  of  her 
death.  Often,  uf  Lite,  did  she  long  for  her 
release  from  the  body.  She  died  of  cholera. 
Her  departure  from  this  life  was  most  peaceful. 

W.  11. 

Dec.  20th.— At  WhUUm^  fai  the  Barton  Cir- 
cuit, Mr.  John  Spilman,  aged  seventy-foiur 
years.  He  had  been,  continuously,  a  member 
of  Society  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
was  steadily  attached  to  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  reli^us  community  to  which  he  liad 
early  allied  himself.  Ills  character  was  distin- 
guished by  sterling  integrity  and  upriglitucss; 
while  he  cherished  self-abasing  views  of  his  own 
unworthiness.  He  was  little  in  his  own  eyes, 
without  feigned  humility.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
his  house  was  the  lutppy  home  of  tlie  Preadiers 
in  their  regular  visits  to  the  village.  During  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  much,  and 
was  diielly  oonflned  to  the  house.  Much  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  was  manifested  during  this 
painful  and  protracted  affliction;  and,  when 
sensibly  drawing  near  to  the  mortal  struggle,  he 
testified  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  All  was  calm  and  serene.  When  ut- 
terance fjyted  him,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, and  waved  his  liand  In  token  of  final 
victory.  T.  C. 

Dec.  S6th.— At  SwaJTham,  Miss  EUca  Plumb, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her  first 
convictions  of  the  necessity  and  truth  of  experi- 
mental religion  she  received  when  a  child  in 
the  Wesleyan  Sabbath-schooL  And  though 
for  some  years  she  did  not  fully  yield  to 
their  force,  they  exercised  a  restraining  power 
by  which  she  was  prevented,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  following  the  inclinations  of  her  ow^n  heart, 
andlVom  adopting  the  maxims  and  fashions  of 
this  evil  world.  In  1838,  she  yielded  to  tlie 
teaching  and  power  of  tbe  Divine  Spirit,  Joined 
the  Wesleyan  Society ;  and,  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  sought  salvation.  She  was  an 
active  and  useful  member;  an  example  of  dili- 
gence, prudence,  and  zeal.  Ten  months  before 
her  death,  suffering  much  mental  dhicourage- 
ment,  she  sent  for  a  pious  female  friend,  who 
spent  part  of  tbe  night  with  her  in  prayer,  when 
God  gave  her  the  **  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning,  and 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.'* 
Her  end  was  serene  and  without  a  cloud. 

a  B. 

Dee.  89th.— At  Poofe,  aged  sixty-four,  Mary, 
relict  of  John  Gosse,  Esq.  Her  parents,  havhig 
been  converied  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  Newfoundknd, 
were  anxious  to  bring  up  their  children  **  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Although 
preserved  from  open  sin,  and  strictly  attending 
to  many  outward  duties,  she  did  not  experience 
the  power  of  godliness  until  after  her  marriage 
and  settlement  in  this  country.  Her  subsequent 
life  was  Irreproachable,  her  attachment  to  Christ's 
cause  firm,  and  her  support  of  Its  great  institn- 
tions  constant  and  liberal.  After  patiently  en- 
during a  lingering  affliction,  slie  sweetly  fell 
aideep  in  Jesus.  J.  €*. 
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Jan.  3d,  IftSl.— At  Daisloii,  Mrs.  Charity  How- 
den,  in  the  tifty*flfth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the 
grent-gnindaughter  of  the  late  liev.  Vincent 
I'erronet,  Vicar  of  Shorehani ;  and,  following 
the  8tcps  of  several  excellent  ancestors,  in  the 
days  of  her  youth  she  sought  and  obtained  the 
salvation  of  her  soul.  While  at  school  with  Miss 
Ball,  now  Mrs.  Townley,  she  Joined  the  Weslcyan 
Society,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  continued  a 
steady  and  exemplary  mfhiber.  Her  pious  de- 
meanour, both  in  youth  and  riper  years,  was 
lovely  and  attractive.  In  seasons  of  trial,  as 
well  as  of  prosperity,  she  was  enabled  to  glorify 
God  ;  while  the  various  duties  of  wife,  mother, 
aiid  Christian  friend  were  fulHUed  by  her  with 
unremitting  aasiduity.  In  her  last  illness  pros- 
tration of  strength  prevented  much  conversation ; 
but  patience  had  its  perfect  work.  "I  know/' 
she  said,  **  that  I  am  on  the  Rock.  I  feel  like 
an  Infant  reposing  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse ; " 
and,  shortly  before  death,  *'  All  is  right  for  both 
worlds."  Thus  with  sweet  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  will,  slie  quietly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

I.  N. 

Jan.  8th.— At  Sound,  in  the  Whitchurch 
(Salop)  Circuit,  aged  sixty-five,  Maria,  wife  of 
William  8haw,  formerly  of  Bosley-Hrooks,  in 
the  Macclesfield  Circuit  She  was  converted  to 
God  imder  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
James  in  her  own  house.  For  thirty-five  years 
she  was  a  consistent  Methodist,  and  long  a 
nuraing-motber  to  the  cause.  Her  last  snfTerings 
were  protracted  and  severe ;  but  her  end  was 
peace.  B.  8. 

Jan.  12th. — At  Llanellyy  Captain  George 
Llewellyn,  who  for  many  years  had  been  a  con- 
sistent and  devoted  member  of  Society  in  that 
town.  He  gave  evidence  of  true  conversion  to 
God,  in  the  liabitually  peaceful  and  happy  state 
of  his  mind,  in  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  in  the  enlightened  and  conscientious 
liberality  with  which  he  supported  the  various 
interests  of  religion.  He  was  cordially  attached 
to  Wesleyan  Methodism;  and  cherished  an 
aiTectionate  regard  for  the  ministry  which  had 
been  blessed  to  his  spiritual  edification.  In  his 
last  illness  his  sufferings  were  acute ;  but  his 
mind  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  because  it  was 
stayed  upon  God.  He  delightfully  realised  the 
sustaining  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  expressed 
his  grateful  wonder  at  the  support  and  consola- 
tion that  were  afforded  him.  His  sole  depend- 
ence was  upon  Christ ;  and  with  his  dying  breath 
he  assured  his  inquiring  friends  that  Jesus  was 
precious.  He  calmly  expired  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  T.  H. 

Jan.  14:h.— At  Middlcham,  (at  the  house  of 
her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Arnold,)  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  parents 
were  the  happy  and  honoured  instruments  of 
Introducing  Metho<1isni  into  Wcnsloydalc,  and 
the  atijuining  localities ;  and  for  some  years  they 
aupportcd  the  Minister.     When  about  twenty 


years  of  age  Mrs.  Smith  obtained  morcy ;  and 
from  that  period,  till  called  to  Join  the  church 
above,  she  continued  a  consistent  member  and  a 
generous  fdipporter  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 
For  eiKhtecn  months  it  was  evident  that  her 
soul  was  ripening  fast  for  heaven ;  and  her  own 
impression  was  that  she  would  ere  long  be  called 
away.  But  this  was  no  cause  of  tremor  or  alarm. 
*'  I  wish,"  she  said,  "  to  be  as  chiy  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  potter."  During  her  List  days  her  suffer- 
ings were  often  severe ;  but  she  could  say,— 

*'  Thankful  I  take  the  cup  from  Thee,**  &c 

She  was  favoured  to  the  last,  not  only  with 
peace,  but  with  **  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
nearer  she  came  to  the  goal,  the  brighter  were  her 
prospects;  and,  almost  with  her  latest  breath, 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  looked  upwaids,  **  What  a 
bright  crown  ! "  J.  I.  M. 

Jan.  lAth. — At  Chorlton-on-Mcdloek,  Man- 
Chester,  George  Ann,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Napier,  aged  fifty-two  years.  In  eariy  Ufa 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  communion  with  the 
Established  Church  of  England ;  but  she  was  for 
upwards  of  twenty-one  years  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyau-Methodist  Society.  She  was  greatly 
beloved  in  the  family  and  social  circle ;  and  a  pat- 
tern of  diligence  in  her  constant  and  devout  attend- 
ance on  all  the  means  of  grace.  Her  retiring  mind, 
and  the  state  of  her  health,  limited  her  active 
personal  service  in  the  church ;  but  she  ever 
manifested  a  willing  acquie<»cence  In  all  her  hus- 
band's plans  of  Christian  labour  and  Christian 
liberality.  Her  death  was  affectingly  sudden. 
On  the  preceding  day  slie  was  quite  well,  and 
retired  to  rest  in  her  usual  health.  Between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  complained 
of  indisposition ;  and  before  relief  could  be  obtain- 
ed, or  even  danger  was  apprehended,  she  expired, 
leaving  her  astonished  and  afflicted  husband  and 
family  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss,  but  com- 
forted under  it  by  the  assurance  that  she  sleeps 
in  Jesus,  and  will  bo  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

C.  U. 

Jan.  22d.— At  WorOey,  \n  the  Bnunley  Cir- 
cnit,  Mr.  William  Ingham,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age.  Ho  was  trained  up  la  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  early  life  became  the  happy  par- 
taker of  pardoning  love.  He  was  a  very  accept- 
able and  zealous  Class-Leader,  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Per- 
haps there  are  not  many  families  so  sweetly 
united,  as  hb,  by  the  tcnderest  ties  of  affection. 
For  several  weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
but  he  was  graciously  supported  by  the  consola- 
tions of  religion ;  his  spirit  bowing  submissively 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  tlie 
glory  of  God.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
had  a  severe  conflict  with  the  enemy ;  but  he 
overcame  through  tlie  blood  of  the  Lamb.  After 
this  he  enjoyed  a  heavenly  calm.  Some  of  his 
last  expressions  were,  "Happy,  happy."  **  I 
have  settled  peace,— settled  peace.'*        C.  R. 


Ehrati-m.— At  page  IR7,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Ay  land,  read  Mrs.  Mary  England;  a  name  remembered 
by  many  in  Leeds  with  tlie  esteem  due  to  great  Christian  worth  and  active  charity. 
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MISSIONARY  ANNIVERSARY,  1851. 

The  Annual  Meetino  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Exeter-Hall, 
on  Monday,  May  5th :  and  we  haye  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  being 
authorised  to  announce  that  the  Rby.  Db.  Duff,  from  India,  has 
engaged  to  favour  the  Society  with  his  presence  and  help  at  that  Meet- 
ing. We  also  rejoice  to  state  that  the  Four  usual  week-day  Sermons 
before  the  Society  will  be  preached,  if  the  Lord  will,  by  the  Rby. 
Alfred  Babrett,  of  Manchester ;  the  Rbv.  Dr.  Newton,  of  Liver- 
pool ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bebcham,  President  of  the  Conference ;  and  (at 
Chreat  Queen-Street,  on  Friday  morning,  May  2d)  by  the  Ret.  Dr. 
Candlish,  of  Edinburgh.  The  Sabbath-Sermons  will  be  preached,  as 
usual,  in  the  Eight  Circuit  chapels,  on  Sunday,  May  4th. — Particulars 
will  be  given  next  month. 
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negapatam. 

BMtraei  qfa  Letter  from  ^  Rev,  John  Pinknef^f  dated  Ifegapatam^ 

November  Ith,  1850. 

BiBLX.DiSTRiBUTiON.i— .FWeorsix  We  generally  commence  by  reading  a 
months  ago,  I  informed  you  that  the  portion  of  a  book  or  tract  on  the  Terities 
Committee    of   the    Madras  Auxiliary  of  our  holy  religion;  and,  at  the  close, 
Bible  Society  had    resolved    on    mafc-  an  address  is  giTcn  to  the  bystanders: 
ing    a  strenuous    effort    for    the    more  and  occasionally   we    have    discussions 
extensive  circulation  of  the  holy  Scrip-  with  the  people,  as  it  often  happens  that 
tures,  especially  in  southern  India.     I  our  remarks  call  forth  their  cavils, 
also    informed    you,  -  that    Colporteurs  It  is  astonishing  to  think  what  a  vast 
would  be  employed  in  order  to  carry  out  amount  of  ignorance  prevails  on  religious 
the  intentions  of  the  Committee.     One  subjects  among  the  lower  orders  of  soci- 
of  the  agents  is  placed  under  my  supers  ety.    Very  many  of  them  do  not  know 
vision.     He  commenced  his  operations  the   difference  between  sin  and  virtue, 
in  the  month  of  July.     He  keeps  a  daily  That  all  our  actions  are  either  good  or 
journal,  in  which  he  enters  the  kind  of  bad,  being  in  accordance  with,  or  op- 
reception  experienced,  and  the  number  of  posed  to,  the  law  of  God,  they  are  en- 
books  distributed.     During  the  last  four  tirely  ignorant.     Though  some  of  their 
months  about  sixteen  hundred  portions  objections  to  Christianity  may  require  a 
of  holy  Scripture  have  been  circulated;  little  skill  to  answer,  others  are  so  sim- 
eonsisting  priudpally  of    the  Gospels,  pie,  that  a  child   might   confute   their 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     This  is  errors.     I  remember,  a  short  time  ago, 
a  fact  which  must  gladden  the  heart  of  that  an  individual  in  the  street,  with 
the  Christian  philanthropist.  whom  we  were  conversing,  admitted  that 
St  REST- PREACH  INC.— -It  has  been  God  was    a    Spirit;    a^  that,  conse- 
our  plan  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  the  quently,  we  could  nqt  see  Him  with  our 
open  air  for  several  years;  but,  in  order  bodily  eyes:  yet  he  contended  that  the 
to  render  this  part  of  our  work  more  moon  was  a  god.     I  asked  him  if  he 
efficient,  we  have  just  commenced  on  a  could    tee    the    moon.       He     replied, 
more  extensive  scale,  and  in  away  which  "Yes.**    "Then,**  said   I,  "aocordiog 
will,  we  humbly  trust,  be  more  calcu-  to  your  own  confession,  the  moon  ean- 
lated  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  good,  not  be  God.     We  cannoi  see  God :  but 
We  go  together,   and   intend    to  visit  we  can  see  the  moon :   therefore,   the 
every  street  and  lane  of  this  large  town,  moon  is  not  God.**    I  remember,  also, 
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on  another  occasion,  a  Brahmin  affirmed 
that  as  God  was  everywhere,  He  was  in 
their  idols ;  and  therefore  it  was  right  to 
worship  idols.  We  told  him,  that  God 
was  certainly  everywhere,,  but  He  was 
not  everything:  He  differs  from  all 
creatures.  He  is  present  everywhere  in 
a  way  that  we  cannot  fully  comprehend. 


We  are  certain  that  He  is  everywhere 
by  His  knowledge,  and  by  His  power. 
He  knows  all  tilings:  He  upholds  all 
things.     He  pervades  the  universe. 

During  the  year  we  have  distributed 
a  large  number  of  tracts,  which  will,  we 
trust,  be  carefully  read  by  some  who 
have  received  them. 


MISSIONS  INT  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  to  our  readers  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  William  Shaw's  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  Colonial  stations, 
and  their  out-posts,  in  the  Albany  District,  as  reported  on  his  return 
from  a  recent  tour  among  them ;  and  to  this  we  append  an  interesting 
letter  respecting  the  progress  of  the  work  at  D'Urban. — Reports 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Shaw,  (succinct,  lucid,  and  comprehensive, 
though  brief,)  respecting  other  Missionary  Districts,  carefully  prepared 
by  the  General  Superintendents  or  Chairmen,  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  Committee  at  home,  and  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  "  Missionary  Notices." 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Shaw^  dated  Graham^ i^Toumy 

September  19/A,  1850. 

{Concluded  from  page  202.) 

Uitenhage  on  the  8th   of     to  and  receive  instruction.    I  was,  how* 

ever,  obliged  to  witbdrsw  the  Miitionaiy, 
and  tend  him  to  fill  ap  a  vacsncy  on 
another  station ;  and  althongh  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oovemment  appU^  to  me  to 


We  left 
August,  and,  by  dint  of  very  hard  travel* 
linff,  reached  Somerset  (East)  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  10th.  From  Uitenhage 
we  proceeded  to  the  great  ford  at  the 
Sunday's  River,  and,  thence  turning  off    send  a  tnccessor,  I  was' unable,  to  aecede 


due  north,  travelled  upon  a  new  road, 
which  the  Government  is  now  cutting 
through  the  Zuur*Berg  Mountains.  This 
work  is  effected  by  a  party  of  some  three 
hundred  convicts,  chiefly  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs,  Ac.  The  work  reflects  the 
higheat  credit  on  the  skill  of  the  English 
engineers  and  other  functionaries  who 
direct  it.  We  were  struck  with  admira* 
tion  to  see  how  <<  the  mountains  '*  were 
cut  through  and  "made  low,'* and  ''the 
valleys'*  filled  up  and  « exalted."  If  a 
way  for  waggons  can  be  made  over  such 
mountains  and  precipices  as  these,  then 
a  road  may  be  made  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  man  anywhere.  And  surely 
in  the  moral  world  wonders  may  also 
be  expected  to  be  wrought  under  the 
gniding  skill  and  active  power  and 
influence  of  **  Him  "  who  is  <'  Head  over 
all  things  to  His  church."  I  regretted 
very  much  that  I  could  not  stay  and 
preach  to  the  convicts,  as  I  was  engaged 
to  be  at  Somerset  for  the  following 
Sunday. 

At  one  time,  one  of  our  Missionaries, 
supported  by  Government  on  the  convict 
establishment,  was  stationed  amongst 
these  poor  people,  and  much  good  was 
done ;  for  they  are  very  willing  to  listen 


to  the  request  We  have  been  so  much 
reduced  in  number,  and  receive  so  rarely 
any  reinforcement  fVom  England,  owing 
to  your  limited  resources,  that  I  could 
not  spare  a  man  for  this  service.  At 
present,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  there- 
fore, these  poor  people  have  had  none 
to  care  for  their  souls,  although  the 
Government  would  very  readily  pay  all 
the  expenses  required  for  the  support  of 
a  resident  Chaplain.  I  believe,  however, 
that  at  length  a  suitable  person  will  be 
obtained  ftom  one  of  the  German  Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

As  I  could  not  stay  to  preach,  I  talked 
with  some  of  the  convicts  as  long  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow;  and  Mrs.  Shaw 
scattered  a  number  of  tracts  among  them, 
which  were  eagerly  and  thankfully  re- 
ceived. It  would  be  well  if  some  kind 
friend  would  occasionally  send  me  a  few 
bundles  of  tracts  for  distribution  on  my 
journeys.  We  should  "sow  beside  ah 
waters." 

Someriety  East,  is  a  beautifully  situated 
village,  the  seat  of  magistracy,  &&,  for  the 
surrounding  pastoral  and  agricultural  dis- 
trict. I  first  visited  it  in  1821,  at  which 
time  it  was  a  Government  form,  under 
the  direction  of  R.  Hart,  Esq.,  nho  still 
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inn  Wet,  and  is  »  Scottith  Presbytetlfti}, 
bat  his  ever  eviDced  a  kind  regard 
for  our  Misfthm.  We  have  a  very 
handsome  small  chapel,  and  Minister's 
house,  with  garden  and  orchard  attach- 
ed, in  this  town.  We  were  delighted  to 
meet  our  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards,  In  excellent  health.  I  preach- 
ed twice  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday, 
August  llth,  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday- 
schools,  which  here  consist  of  an  Eng- 
lish and  Native  branch.  In  the  after- 
noon I  addressed  the  natives,  chiefly 
Kaffirs  and  Fingoes,  in  the  school-room, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  Native  chapeU 
The  Native  Teacher  and  Interpivter  is  a 
pious  and  lealous  man.  Not  a  few  of 
the  natives  have,  at  vaxtous  times,  been 
converted  at  this  place ;  but  it  is  discou- 
raging, both  to  the  Missionary  and  the 
Teacher,  that  circumstances  frequently 
compel  the  people  to  remove  from  the 
village,  and  go  to  remote  places  where 
they  can  obtain  no  religions  instruction : 
and  thus,  much  of  the  good  effected  is, 
ibr  a  season  at  least,  counteracted.  The 
friends  held  their  Sunday-school  anni- 
versary. I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
examination  of  the  scholars,  both  in  the 
English  and  Native  school.  Much  very 
valuable  religious  instruction  has  been 
imparted,  and  a  fidr  proportion  of  the 
natives  can  read  the  Kaffir  New  Testa- 
ment. The  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening;  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
C.  L.  Stretch,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pears,  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  rendered  assistance 
at  the  meeting.  T  delivered  an  address 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  debt 
on  this  chapel  is  already  all  paid  off,  and 
the  debt  remaining  on  the  Minister's 
house  will  soon  be  liquidated,  when  we 
shall  also  efiect  a  saving  of  house-rent, 
and  thus  the  Mission  funds  will  at  this 
place  also  be  considerably  relieved  in 
another  year  or  so. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet,  at  Somer- 
set, with  Messrs.  Uobson  and  Robinson, 
formerly  of  Albany,  and  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  know  from  their 
youth  up.  They  are  now  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sunday's  River, 
forty  or  fif^y  miles  below  Oraaff 
Reinett.  Mr.  Hobson  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  migrated  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  God  has  wonderfully 
prospered  him  by  His  providence  since 
he  established  himself  and  family  there. 
As  a  member  of  our  church  he  acted 
faithfully  in  establishing  worship  both 
for  his  family  and  numerous  native  ser- 
vants. Many  other  English  families  are 
gone  to  reside  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 


try, which  is  found  to  be  very  valuable 
for  sheep-farming.  Thus  an  English 
neighbourhood  haa  been  formed.  Mr. 
Edwards,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
toil,  visits  them  as  often  as  possible, 
idthough  these  settlers  are  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  miles  distant  from  him, 
and  his  rides  out  and  home  on  these 
occasions  are  such  as  not  many  Minis- 
ters would  be  found  either  able  or  will- 
ing very  frequently  to  take.  However, 
he  has  had  a  good  reward :  the  results, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  population, 
have  been  remarkably  encouraging. 
Religious  ordinances  are  regularly  estab- 
lished in  a  district,  perhaps  fifty  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  place  of  worship 
of  any  denomination.  Most  of  the  Eng- 
lish fiimilies  attend ;  many  of  them  are 
members,  and  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able Society  of  coloured  or  native  mem- 
bers, who  are  described  as  being  a  vety 
respectable  and  well-conducted  class  oif 
people.  I  wish  we  were  able  to  appoint 
a  Missionary  to  reside  there :  the  work 
might  then  be  greatly  extended  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  man  set  ftpart 
to  care  for  the  souls  of  the  people.  The 
frienda  there  have  long  been  liberal  con- 
tributors to  our  Mission-fund ;  and  if  a 
Minister  could  be  sent  to  reside  amongst 
them,  a  handsome  sum  would  be  contti- 
buted  regularly  towards  his  support. 
Meantime,  steps  are  being  taken  fbr  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  in  a  central  situa- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  school. 

We  left  Somerset  on  the  15th  of 
August;  Mr.  Edwards  helping  us  on 
our  way  for  the  first  day's  journey. 
We  passed  through  the  Zwager's  Hoek, 
crossing  the  winding  Little  Fish-River 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Next 
day,  which  proved  excessively  cold  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  we  passed  over 
the  precipitous  and  all-but-impassable 
mountain-road  called  the  Oanna  Hoek. 
Mr.  Green  had  kindly  sent  to  one  of  our 
native  members,  who  lives  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass,  to  meet  us  with  his  well- 
trained  oxen.  By  this  means  we  got 
down  the  mountain  much  more  easily 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  done. 
To  such  of  the  colonists  as  never  travel 
beyond  the  boundaries,  this  road  appears 
terrific;  but  I  have  had  to  cross  still 
moro  dangerous  mountains  in  my  jour- 
neys beyond  the  boundary,  sometimes 
where  there  was  no  road  or  track  what- 
ever. However,  we  were  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Green*s  thoughtfulness, 
and  to  our  coloured  friend,  in  providing 
us  such  efficient  assistance.  When  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  this  man  in- 
vited us  to  spend  the  evening  at  his 
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place  of  residence :  and,  aUhongh  it  was 
a  little  out  of  our  direct  road,  we  thought 
it  best  to  comply  with  his  request 

In  the  evening  I  held  a  short  Dutch 
service  with  the  family.  Here  I  learned 
from  his  wife*s  own  lips,  what  I  had 
before  heard  as  a  rumour,  that  a  recently- 
arrived  Romish  Priest  from  Belgium, 
named  Hoendervanger,  called  upon  her, 
and,  having  ascertained  that  she  attended 
the  Wesleyan  ministry,  assured  her  that 
in  such  a  course  she  would  never  be 
saved.  As  the  poor  woman  made  some 
reference  to  her  Dutch  Bible,  he  took  it 
into  his  hands,  and,  after  examining  two 
or  three  passages  in  it,  and  expressing 
great  disgust  and  contempt  at  them,  be 
held  up  the  sacrt-d  volume,  and  en- 
treated her  at  once  and  without  any 
delay  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  burn 
it  I  The  Hre  was  burning  brightly  on 
the  hearth  at  the  time.  She  looked  at 
the  Bible  and  at  the  Priest,  and  then  at 
the  fire,  anil,  being  incapable  of  speak- 
ing a  word,  shuddered  with  horror. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Priest  went  out 
of  the  house  for  a  while,  and  her  son,  a 
fine  youth,  who  had  stood  a  silent  spec- 
tator, as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  said, 
'<  Mother,  let  us  hide  the  Bible  before 
he  returns  into  the  house,  or  else  I  see 
he  will  bum  it  himself."  Accordingly 
they  secreted  the  precious  bo^k  before 
the  Priest  returned  to  the  house,  lest  he 
should  proceed  to  commit  such  a  sacri- 
legious outrage.  Such  is  the  method 
pursued  by  this  newly-arrived  Romish 
Missionary,  Mr.  Hoendervanger,  wboee 
name,  being  rendered  into  English,  is, 
'<  Mr.  Fowl-catcher !  **  Of  course,  this 
event  furnished  me  with  a  topic  for  my 
exhortation.  I  spoke  at  once  of  the 
Divine  authority  and  inestimable  value 
of  the  sacred  book,  and  of  the  right  of  all 
human  beings  to  possess  it,  and  to  read 
it,  as  being  God*s  gracious  revelation  to 
nniversal  man;  and  finally  I  asked, 
«What  sort  of  Christianity  is  that 
which  denies  to  the  people  the  light  of 
Ood*8  own  book  ?  Is  not  this  a  suffi- 
cient proof  to  you,  that  such  a  form  of 
Christianity  is  false,  and  is  designed  to 
keep  you  in  darkness  and  ignorance 
rather  than  to  bring  you  into  the  light  of 
life?" 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  on  our 
way,  and  reached  Cradock  in  the  after- 
noon. 3Ir.  Green  had  been  very  un- 
well, but  was  recovering;  and  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Green,  and  the  friends  gene- 
rally, received  us  with  much  affection 
and  kindness. 

Sunday,  August  18th,  I  preached 
twice  in  the  new  chapel,  in  aid  of  the 


trust-funds:  the  attendance,  including 
several  friends  from  the  country,  was 
very  good.  In  the  evening  the  chapel 
was  quite  filled  with  a  highly  respect- 
able congregation ;  and  the  collections 
were  very  liberal  indeed. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  hand- 
some chapel  which  our  people  have  yet 
erected  in  South  Africa.  The  design 
was  furnished  by  the  Rev.  John  WilsoOy 
of  Port- Elizabeth ;  and  the  Trustees 
and  the  Rev.  George  Green  have  done 
themselves  great  credit  by  having  had 
all  its  principal  features  well  executed. 
The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  also  com- 
fortably fitted  up.  For  its  sise,  it  may 
well  serve  our  friends  In  this  part  of  the 
world  as  a  model-chapel.  It  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  purchase  of  land,  and  some 
other  extraneous  expenses,  £1,300,  or, 
inclusive  of  these  et  cetera,  about  £1,600. 
About  £1,000  had  been  already  raised, 
from  one  source  or  aoother,  towards  the 
cost;  and  at  the  Trustee-neeting,  held 
while  I  was  at  Cradock,  I  was  glad  to 
see  such  evident  proof  of  the  deep  in- 
terest taken  by  our  leading  friends  in  all 
that  concerned  the  trust-property,  and 
likewise  that,  from  various  »ources,  in- 
cluding the  proceeds  of  the  present  anni- 
versary, there  would  be  the  means  of 
further  reducing  the  debt  by  £100,  in 
the  course  of  this  year ;  so  thai  I  hope, 
at  the  end  thereof,  the  debt  will  not 
exceed  £400,  the  whole  of  which  the 
Trustees  will  take  measures  to  liquidate 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  all  the  surplus 
chapel-income  may  be  applied  in  aid  of 
the  support  of  the  Alissionary  resident 
among  them.  The  old  chapel  is  now 
occupied  by  the  coloured  people,  for 
whose  benefit  regular  services  are  held 
in  the  Dutch  language.  We  have  also 
a  small  chapel  and  school-house  for  the 
Kaffirs  and  Fingoes,  and  a  Native 
Teacher,  who  aasists  Mr.  Green  in  that 
department  However,  this  part  of  the 
work  has  not  latterly  prospered,  partly 
owing  to  the  bad  effects  resulting  from 
the  unfaithfulness  of  a  Native  Teacher, 
whom  we  were  obliged  some  time  ago  to 
dismiss  from  the  work,  and  who  has 
since  relapsed  into  Heathenism. 

On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  pub- 
lic tea-meeting  in  aid  of  the  trust-funds. 
It  was  held  in  the  Government  school- 
room, which  was  crammed  as  fuU  as  it 
would  bold ;  and  I  was  told  some  per- 
sons were  unable  to  get  inside.  It  was 
gratifying  to  meet  on  this  occasion  all 
the  Ministers  of  the  town  belonging  to 
each  of  the  denominations;  from  all 
of  whom,  including  the  recently- arrived 
Episcopalian  Minister,  we  received  ex- 
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pKuiona  of  ChiiitUn  courtesj  and  kiod- 
ncst. 

After  hA?iog  been  much  pleased 
with  the  manifestatioDt  of  leal  and 
love,  which  I  witoened  while  at  Cra- 
docky  we  took  leave  of  our  ftieodt  on 
Wednesday,  August  2lat,  to  proceed  by 
the  moat  direct  route  to  Grahaoi's-Town. 
I  would  have  g)adlv  fulfilled  a  plan 
which  I  had  previously  sketched  in  my 
luind,  and  have  proceeded  onwards  to 
IJ aslope- Hills,  Kamastone,  and  Lessey- 
ton,  returning  viA  Fort»Beaufoit ;  but 
the  Graham VTown  friends  wished  roe 
to  be  present  at  their  coming  Sunday- 
school  anniversary.  The  Trustees  of  our 
new  chapel,  now  rapidly  approaching 
its  completion,  also  wished  to  have  me  at 
home  for  a  while ;  and  many  urgent  mat- 
ters connected  with  our  District  affairs 
combined  to  render  it  very  inexpedient 
to  extend  my  journey  any  further  at 
presenL  I  was  therefore  compelled  to 
postpone  my  visit  to  those  places  for  a 
future  opportunity. 

We  called    at  several    farms    on    the 
way,  and  I  held  five  services  at  various 
places,  where  the  opportunities  are  few 
and  far  between  in  which  the  people  can 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.     We  spent 
the   Sabbath   at   the  residence   of  Mr. 
Dennison,  whose   family,  and   those  of 
his  neighbours,  are  all  either  membem  of 
our  Society,  or  regular  hearers  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.      There  is   great 
difficulty  in   esublisbiog   regular  ordi- 
nances for  the  spiritual   benefit  of   the 
settlers  and  farmers  who  follow  paxtor^ 
pursuits.     There  are  no  villages,  and  the 
farms  are  separated    by  large  tracts   of 
country,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult 
to  form  country  congregations ;  and  the 
Missionaries  can  effect  little  more  than 
visiting  from  farm  to  farm,  and  holding 
service  with  the  isolated  families.     But 
this  is  a  work  involving  great  toil,  which 
requires  much  time,  and  is  attended  with 
heavy    horse- expenses.     8' ill,  we  miist 
continue  to  do  what  circumstances  will 
allow  on  the  various  Circuits,  so  as  to 
keep  up,   and  deepen,  and  extend  true 
religion  aoiung  the  scatteied  farmers  and 
settlers,  with  their  servants  and  d.^pend- 
ents.     I  believe  my  brethren  are  doing 
what  they  can  in  this  respect ;  but  until 
we  have   the   means  of  appointing   on 
sonie  of   the    more   extensive   Circuits 
some   additional   labourer*,  I    fear   this 
department  of  the  work  will  not  be  so 
efficiently    conducted  as  Its  importance 
demands. 

Having  met  with  some  detention,  by 


the  straying  of  our  oxen,  we  did  not 
reach  Q-rahamVTown  till  the  morning 
of  August  29ih;  having  been  absent 
about  seven  weeks,  during  which  we 
travelled  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  an 
ox- waggon.  O  for  the  convenience  and 
rapidity  of  your  English  railway*  travel- 
ling !  How  much  fatigue  would  it  save 
us,  and,  above  all,  bow  much  more 
might  we  do  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  did 
we  possess  such  power  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion !  Perhaps  our  successors  may  see 
something  of  this  kind  even  in  Africa. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  my  journey  proved  very  beneficial 
to  my  health.  Being  so  much  in  the 
fresh  air  was  no  doubt  highly  advan- 
tageous, and  1  returned  home  quite  welL 
It  was,  however,  an  affecting  considera- 
tion to  my  own  mind,  that,  while  my 
Itui  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  our 
Graham *s-Town  chapel  wss  to  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  for  my  late  respected 
friend,  the  Rev.  Tbomua  I*,  Hodgson, 
so  the  vtty/irst  public  duty  I  was  called 
to  perform  on  my  return  home,  was  with 
reference  to  the  unexpected  dtath  of  one 
of  our  friends,  and  an  active  Trustee  of 
our  new  chapel,  who,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
days,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  disease, 
and  in  a  short  time  called  away  by  death 
from  the  midst  uf  his  family,  having  by 
his  industry,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
just  secured  all  that  was  requisite  for 
their  comfortable  and  respectable  main- 
tenance. I  was  glad  to  learn  from  my 
respected  colleagues,  who  viaited  him  in 
his  illness,  that  he  was  fully  prepared, 
by  ilie  grace  of  God,  for  admission  into 
everlasting  glory,  'ihe  deceased  was 
Mr.  George  Lee,  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Lee,  who  emigrated  with  the  Salem 
party  of  settlers  in  1820. 

I  trust  these  occurrences  will  serve  to 
impress  my  mind,  and  those  of  our  peo- 
ple, more  fully  with  the  importance  of 
<*  working  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
us :  for  the  night  cometh  wherein  no  man 
can  work.'* 

My  communication  is  already  too  long. 
I  have,  however,  confined  myself  chiefly 
to  facts,  M^ithout  further  remark,  there- 
fore, 1  lenve  it  to  yourselves  lo  draw 
such  inferences  as  you  may  thi-  k  the 
facts  warrant.  But  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
opinion  that  the  Lord  is  with  His  ser- 
vants in  all  the  Circuits  which  I  visited, 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  work  in  these 
Circuits  is  concerned.  He  has'^confiim- 
ed"  their  word  *<  by  signs  followingi" 
alike  encouraging  to  you  and  to  us. 
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D'URBAN,  FORT-PEDDIE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  George  Chapman,  dated  Graham's- Town, 

October  2\9t,  1850. 


Though  dating  Graham  VTown,  ray 
present  communication  will  refer  chiefly 
to  D'Urban,  Fort-Pcddie,  at  which 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  to 
town  fbr  a  season  of  the  Minister  sta- 
tioned there,  I  hare  spent  the  last  three 
months. 

With   the   general    character   of  our 
work  at  the   D*Urban   station   you  are 
fully  acquainted.    I  may,  howerer,  prior 
to  laying  before  you  a  few  extracts  from 
my  journal,  remark,  that  at  the  "  Post,'* 
as  Fort-Peddie  itself  is  termed,  we  hare 
an    European    congregation,    consisting 
partly  of  soldiers   stationed  there,   and 
partly  of  English    resident),  with  their 
families.    At  present  we  have  no  chapel 
there,  but  conduct  service  in  a  building 
lent  for  the  occasion,  meeting  the  con- 
gregation twice  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
attending  other  services  in  the  course  of 
the  week.    At  the  station  our  congrega- 
tions are   exclusively   native,   being    a 
mixture  of  Fingoes  and  Kaffirs  ;  the  for^ 
mer,  however,  greatly  preponderate.     On 
the  Sabbath  the  chapel  is  opened  with 
the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  at  which  time 
a  goodly  number  assemble  to  hear  God*s 
word :  the  morning  is  then  filled  up  by 
prayer-meetings  and  school  duties.     In 
the  afternoon  the  people  again  assemble 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Missionary 
the  word  of  life :  this  is  followed  again 
by   the  school,   and  the  day   is  closed 
with  prayer  and  praise.     On  each  morn- 
ing of  the  week,  as  the  day  dawns,  the 
chapel-bell    is    heard    calling    together 
either  those  who  meet  in  class,  or  who 
meet  fbr  prayer,  or  to  hear  God^s  word. 
To  a  stranger  the  efi^ect  is  pleasing  in  the 
extreme,  and  on  the  mind  of  the  native 
Christians  is  evidently   attended    with 
beneficial  results.     They  see  the  propri- 
ety, ere  the  frame  is  wearied  by  labour, 
that  the  soul  should  be  free;   and   feel 
that,  prior  to  encountering  the  trials  of 
the  day,  it  is  well  to  fortify  the  mind  by 
the  word  of  God   and   by  prayer.     To 
us  who  labour  in  this  part  of  our  Lord's 
vineyard,  it  is  a  source  of  higher  gratifi- 
cation than  can  be  expressed,  to  see  so 
many  of  these  once  benighted  and  igno- 
rant ones  now  walking  in  the  light,  and 
evidently  striving  to  grow  in  grace,  and 
in  the    knowledge   and   love  of  Christ 
Jesus  OUT  Lord. 

Before  leaving  the  station,  I  met  the 
classes  both  at  D* Urban  and  at  the  sub- 
stations,  for   the   purpose    of  renewing 


their  quarterly  tickets.  The  fbllowiog 
extracts  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to 
indicate  to  you  the  state  of  the  classes, 
and  also  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God 
in  the  Circuit. 

Fort-Peddie,  Sunday,  September  29th. 
— At  the  morning  service  our  preach- 
ing-room was  crowded  to  excess,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  fact  of  all  the  European 
soldiers  stationed  here  being  present. 
The  present  company  has  been  here  but 
a  few  days.  Their  Captain  was  our  fel- 
low-passenger to  this  country.  He  is,  I 
trust,  a  real  Christian,  and  is  evidently 
desirous  of  promoting  the  spiritnsl 
welfare  of  the  men  under  his  command. 
At  his  own  expense  he  has  opened  a 
select  and  suitable  library  fur  the  use  of 
the  soldiers,  and  has  also  commenced  a 
day-school  for  their  children,  and  an 
evening-school  for  the  men  themselves, 
several  of  whom  appear  to  have  derived 
benefit  from  the  attention  paid  ta  their 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  In  the 
afternoon  I  preached  at  D'Urbsn,  from 
Matt,  xviii.  15 — 17  :  a  lengthy  diapnte 
among  the  native  Christians  was  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  selection  of  this 
text.  In  the  evening  I  preached  again 
at  the  Post:  the  Divine  Presence  waa 
felt  at  all  the  services. 

October  1st — I  visited  the  Ggora,  a 
native  location,  at  which  place  we  have 
a  Teacher,  an  active  and  useful  man : 
there  are  two  classes  here,  one  met  by 
the  Tescher,  the  other  by  his  wifis ;  that 
of  the  former  numbers  nine  full  mem- 
bers, and  thirteen  on  trial  $  that  of  the 
other,  six,  all  on  trial.  I  was  mudi 
pleased,  on  meeting  them  for  th«  renewal 
of  their  quarterly  tickets,  with  their  state 
of  religious  experience!  several  bore 
delightful  testimony  to  their  enjoyment 
of  that  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
ing ;  the  others,  one  and  all,  seemed  in 
real  earnest  for  salvation.  Af^er  meeting 
the  classes,  I  spent  some  time  in  hearing 
and  deciding  a  case  which,  but  for  the 
Christisn  conduct  of  the  Teacher,  might 
have  led  to  much  evil,  and  been  the 
means  of  great  discord  in  the  peaceful 
little  Society. 

This  location  is  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  station,  the  road  to  it  being  of 
the  most  wretched  description :  loose 
stones,  rugged  rocks,  and  a  redundancy 
of  the  mimosa-thorn,  with  its  prickles  of 
fiom  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  ren- 
der the  journey  extremely  tedious. 
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Sd. — In  the  afteniooii  I  bapiiied  all 
th«  members  (»ave  one,  who  waa  absent) 
of  an  European  family ;  the  senrice  was 
deeply  interesting:  the  elder  branches  of 
the  family  were  greatly  affected,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  rising  generation  who 
had  attaioed  to  an  age  to  noderstand  the 
nature  of  the  solemn  service  in  which 
they  were  engaged;  and  each,  from  those 
of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  seemed 
fully  resolved  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  Lord.  After  the  service,  we  sang 
a  hymn,  but  most  of  the  young  persons, 
eleven  in  number,  found  it  difficult  to 
find  utterance ;  yet,  amidst  many  tears, 
they  occasionally  joined  in  offering  them- 
selves to  the  Lord.  The  sentiment  of 
each  heart  seemed  to  be,  <'  My  Father, 
wilt  Thou  not  from  this  time  be  the 
Guide  of  my  youth  ?  '* 

3d. — I  preached  at  six  a.m.,  to  a  good 
coogregatioo.  At  eight  a.m.  I  left  for 
Crsina,  where  I  met  the  class  for 
tickets,  and  was  much  refreshed  in  spirit 
by  the  state  of  mind  of  the  members, 
abont  half  of  whom  eojoy  a  clear  sense 
of  Ood*s  pardoning  mercy,  and  all  the 
others  seem  in  real  eamebt.  The  Native 
Teacher  stationed  here  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  seems  to  find  delight  in  his 
Master's  service.  At  noon  1  returned 
to  the  station,  the  day  being  excessively 
oppressive,  a  hot  wind  blowing  over  the 
parched  land. 

4th. — I  was  engaged  all  the  after- 
noon with  Native  Class-Leaders.  In  the 
evening  I  met  the  English  class  at  the 
military  post,  and  was  cheered  to  find 
that  one  who  met  last  week,  for  the  first 
time,  haa  since  last  Sabbath  found  peace 
with  €k>d  :  he  is  a  private  belonging  to 
the  91st  regiment.  Another  of  his  com- 
■adea  met  thia  evening,  an  humble 
■eeker  of  mercy. 

6th. — In  the  morning  and  evening  I 
preached  at  the  Post,  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  station :  it  pleued  Ood  to  cause 
the  word  to  take  deep  hold  upon  many, 
who  reiircd  from  the  house  of  Ood  in 
distress,  sayings  <*If  these  things  are  so, 
'what  most  we  do  to  be  naved?*'* 
Many  who  hitherto  have  been  but  nomi- 
nal Christians  were  in  great  bitterness 
of  spirit,  and  cried  loudly  for  mercy; 
while  those  who  had  believed  were  filled 
with  joy. 

10th.»-I  rose  at  dawn  of  day,  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  started  for  New. 
tondale,  where  I  met  the  people,  and 
gave  tickets  to  the  Society.  Most  of  the 
members  .at  this  place  are  among  the 
number  of  those  who  feel  their  sins  to  be 
a  burden:  a  few,  however,  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  their  acceptance 


in  the  Beloved.  Mr.  Kidd,  the  Cate- 
chist,  is  labouring  sealously  and  with 
considerable  encouragement.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  native  members,  he  has 
nearly  completed  a  nice  little  chapel, 
conveniently  situated  both  for  himself 
and  the  people  on  the  station :  person- 
ally he  has  laboured  hard  in  the  erec- 
tion, beside  having  to  superintend  the 
labour  of  those  who  have  wrought  with 
him.  The  building,  when  finished,  will 
afford  accommodation  to  all  at  present 
on  the  station,  and  will  do  credit  both  to 
the  Catechist  and  his  charge.  It  will  be 
completed  without  assistance  from  the 
Society's  funds. 

lltb.— At  a  quarter  before  sia  a.m.  I 
met  a  daas  for  tickets ;  in  the  afternoon^ 
the  Native  Teachers ;  and  afterwards,  at 
the  Post,  the  English  class.  The  mem- 
bers recently  added  seem  to  be  pressing 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prise  of  their 
high  calling.  A  poor  backslider,  also  a 
soldier,  came  this  evening.  He  seems 
truly  penitent,  and  in  earnest. 

Sunday,  13th.—- This  haa  been  a  day 
of  joy  and  wonder.  In  consequence  of 
the  long-continued  and  extremely  severe 
drought,  from  the  effects  of  which  much 
cattle  had  already  died,  and  famine  began 
to  look  the  people  in  the  face,  the  grass 
being  burnt  up,  the  springs  most  of  them 
dry,  and  the  com  failing  to  spring  up, 
or,  if  springing  up,  withering  in  a  day, 
— we  agreed,  at  the  Teachers*  Meeting 
on  Friday  last,  to  set  apart  this  day  as  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  that, 
at  all  the  out-stations  connected  with  the 
Circuit,  united  supplications  should  be 
made  for  rain.  At  five  A.if.  many  of 
the  people  assembled  in  the  chapeL  The 
morning  was  cloudy,  and  a  light  mist 
moistened  the  atmosphere.  At  a  quarter 
before  eleven  a.m.  I  conducted  service  at 
the  Post.  At  noon,  the  day  was  clear  and 
hot;  the  natives  had  spent  the  whole 
morning  in  prayer.  At  half-past  one 
P.M.  we  met  in  the  chapel.  A  large 
company  had  assembled,  exclusively 
natives.  I  addressed  them  on  Ood's 
promise  to  Israel,  (Deut.  xi.  13.^15,) 
and  directed  them  to  consider  the  multi- 
plied sins  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
together  with  their  own  unfaithful- 
ness and  offences ;  and  then  referred 
them  to  Jer.  v.  23 — 25,  and  pointed 
out,  that  as  then,  so  now,  iniquity 
on  their  part  would  turn  away  Ood*s 
blessing  from  them.  Many  wept,  and 
were  bowed  down  greatly.  I  then  re- 
quested two  of  the  Leaders  to  pray  ;  and 
while  they  called  upon  God,  the  Divine 
Presence  overshadowed  the  assembly : 
the    men    trembled,  the    women    wept 
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aloud,  nntil  at  length  the  cry  ef  all  rose 
as  the  voice  of  one,  drowning  the  voice 
of  him  who  in  prayer  was  then  telling 
to  Him  who  reads  the  heart  the  sins  and 
misery,  the  wants  and  woes,  ef  the  con- 
gregation. Amidst  the  cries  and  groans 
of  bumbled  souls,  God  answered  from 
above ;  for,  while  some  were  beginning 
to  rejoioe,  the  sound  of  not  distant  thun- 
der mingled  strangely  with  the  wailings 
and  supplications  of  the  humbled  mul- 
titude. We  sang  and  prayed,  confessing 
sins,  pleading  for  personal  mercy,  and 
asking  for  providential  interposition; 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  people  seeming 
momentarily  to  increase  in  intensity : 
some  on  their  knees,  many  prostrate, 
calling  upon  Ood;  and  others,  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  uplifted  hands,  look- 
ing up  to  Him  who  only  could  answer. 
The  deep-toned  thunder  again  rolled 
over  us,  and  in  a  moment  the  *'  clouds 
poured  down  fatness.**  The  voice  of 
the  congregation  was  all  but  lo^t  in  the 
Mund  of  the  abundant  rain,  which  now 
fell  heavily  on  the  slated  roof  of  our 
sanctuary.  Our  prayers  were  turned 
into  praise;  but  many  still  wept  over 
their  sins,  and  seemed,  on  this  solemn, 


but  joyous,  occasion,  anew  to  dedfesCe 
themselves  to  God.  At  bslf-past  four 
the  meeting  broke  up,  in  order  that  those 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  letuming  home 
by  daylight.  At  ive,  the  meeting 
was  re-opened,  and  God  was  again 
present  to  bless.  Spiritual  benefits 
were  conferred ;  while  much  min  also 
continued  to  fall  in  the  eonise  of  the 
evening. 

The  people,  both  Christian  and  Hea- 
then, sec  and  acknowledge  the  hand 
of  Ood  in  this  day*s  mercies.  May  the 
impressions  produced  be  lastingly  bene- 
ficial ! 

My  extracts  must  close  here.  On 
the  18th  we  left  Peddle;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day  reached 
Oraham*8-Town,  thankftil  to  Ood  for  all 
His  mercies.  The  whole  country  bears 
sad  evidence  of  want  of  rain.  Even  the 
Great  Fish-River  has  ceased  to  be  a 
running  stream  :  its  fine  flow  of  waters 
has  given  place  to  stagnant  pools.  Much 
prayer  is  being  offered  that  God  may 
remember  the  land  in  mercy ;  and  there 
are  appearances  which  indicate  that  He 
is  about  te  answer. 


MISSIONS  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

SIERRA-LEONE. 

Exiraci  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Jamee  Ednep^  dated  Free-Tomty 

December  IZth,  18d0. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  of  our  safe  arrival  in  this  colony. 
We  arrived  in  Free-Town  harbour  on 
Sunday,  the  1st  instant,  and  early  the 
f<dlowiiig  morning  the  brethren,  Messn. 
Raston  and  Hart,  came  on  board  the 
'<  Dale  Park,**  and  conducted  as  to  the 
Mission-house  M  Fiee-Town,  in  which 
I  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Fletdier  are 
still  residing. 

We  were  highly  favoured  as  to  the 
weather  daring  the  whole  of  our  voyage ; 
bat,  eariy  on  Sunday  morning,  the  1st 
instant,  we  experienced  one  of  those 
alarming  teenadoes,  which  so  fluently 
prevail  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and 
which  are  so  dreadful  in  their  effects. 
It  was  the  most  severe  tornado  that  was 
ever  witnessed  by  any  person  on  board 
the  *^  Dale  Park.**  The  Captain  was 
evidently  somewhat  alarmed,  and  feared 
that  he  would  have  had  to  cut  oflT  the 
mainmast,  to  save  the  vessel.  It  came 
on  quite  suddenly,  and  almost  as  sud- 
denly passed  away ;  and  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  fine,  gentle,  cheering 


•breese,  that  continued  to  favour  us 
till  we  had  safely  cast  our  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Free-Town.  During  the 
half-hour  that  it  lasted,  many  heaitt 
were  lifted  to  God  in  earnest  prayer  for 
deliveranee.  We  fUt,  however,  that  we 
were  safe;  being  fully  neisaaded  that  we 
were  in  our  providential  way,  and  that 
the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the  seas  were 
all  under  the  Divine  contioL 

While  at  sea,  I  waa  much  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  my  two  wordiy  col- 
leagues. They  wen  both  very  diligent 
in  the  improvement  of  theii  minda,  sod 
persevering  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  the 
saSlora.  When  the  weaiber  permitted, 
we  held  Divine  service  every  Lord's  day, 
and  had  pmycr  and  the  roding  ef  the 
Scriptures  every  evening  in  the  cabin. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bultman,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Sodety,  was  very  friendly 
and  aiFable.  He,  my  ceUeagoes,  and 
myself,  conducted  the  religioiis  services 
in  turn,  and  most  of  the  passengers 
gladly  united  with  us. 

On  Thursday,  (he  &ih  instant,  Mr. 
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Gilbert  commenced  Itis  Misiian  st 
Siem-Ijeooe,  bj  preaching  at  Zion  cha> 
pel,  Free-T9w%  to  a  crowded  and 
deeplj-attentif  e  coogregation.  The  last 
Sabbath  waa.  one  of  the  moat  happj 
Sabbatha  which  1  have  spent  for  many 
jean.  I  preached  at  Zion  chapel  in  the 
morning,  and  at  Oraatfield  ia  the  even* 
ing.  A  very  gracious  and  heaTcnly 
inflaence  prevailed  at  both  services: 
the  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  deep 
attention  which  were  evinced,  reminded 


forcibly  ef  thooe  happy  seasons  I 
enjoyed  while  labouring  in  the  West 
Indies  f  and  I  felt  truly  gratefal  to  the 
Ood  of  my  mercies,  that  I  was  brought 
to  this  colony,  and  again  permitted  to 
labour  in  promoting  the  instrwction  and 
salvation  of  the  nations  of  Africa.  This 
i»  the  work  i»  whid  my  heart  rejotces, 
and  in  which  I  am  willing  to  live,  and 
labour,  and  die.  May  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  condescend  to  crown  mj 
feeble  efforts  with  success  I 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDlESk 

JIAMAICA. 

"We  hare  still  to  regret  our  want  of  more  full  and  detailed  informa- 
tion respecting  the  awful  Yintation  of  malignant  cholera  in  Jamaica, 
as  afiectinff  our  Missions  in  that  colony.  We  devoutly  thank  God, 
howeyer,  that  in  some  places  the  calamity  has  been  abated  or  arrested  ; 
and  that  none  of  our  beloyed  MisMonaries,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
have  been  among  the  sufferers.  The  subjoined  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  B.  Foster  contains,  in  the  former  portion  of  it,  painful  but 
instructire  particulars;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  oonreys  most 
delightful  intelligenee  of  a  reyiyal  of  religion  in  the  St.  Ann's  Bay 
station,  which  authorises  the  hope  that  the  late  heayy  chastening  wiB 
be  sanctified,  by  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  to  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  many. 

Extract  qfa  iMttr  from  the  Rev.  Henry  B,  Fotter^  dated  SL  Ann*$  Bay^ 

December  27th  and  'SOth,  1850. 

You  have  undoubtedly  received  Intel-  after  coming  from  the  midst  of  the  deacl 
ligence,  from  the  brethre»  on  the  so«th  and  the  dyiog.  The  cases  mt  the  Bay 
side  of  the  island^  of  the  awful  jndgmest  soon  increased  :  death  after  seizure  waa 
from  God  which  has  fallen  upon  our  fearfuUj  sudden, — in  many  instancea 
land,  and  b j  which  so  many  thousands  only  a  few  hoars  $  and  on  Sunday,  No- 
ef  our  population    have  been    rapidly     vember  24 ih,  the  mortality  for  that  day 

alone  was  twenty-five.  During  the  last 
fortnight  there  has  been,  through  Qod'is 
mercy,  a  gradual  abatement  of  the  pest^ 
lence.  Yeateiday  there  were  two  deaths. 
The  loss  in  the  population  of  St.  Aim*» 
Bay  is  estimated  at  fuHy  one-third. 
Some  houses  are  almost  empded  of  their 
occupants;  and  dusters  of  grayes  are 
now  the  visible  and  mournful  tiophiea 
of  death^s  congests. 

The  lamentable  neeeeeUy^  if  one  may 
speak  plainly,  that  existed  for  sucli  m 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure 


swept  into  eternity.  Thai  fearftil  dis- 
ease, malignant  Asiatic  cholera,  broke 
oat  first  at  Port- Royal,  early  in  October, 
and  in  its  desolating  progress  cut  dawn 
one-third  of  the  inhabicams  of  that  sea- 
port. After  spreading  to  Kingston  and 
Spanish- Town,  and  carrying  off  thou- 
sands of  victims  in  each  of  thooe  large 
towns,  it  continued  to  spread,  with  ap- 
palling vifuknce,  from  town  to  town, 
from  village  to  village,  and  from  j^r^ 
perty  to  property,  with  such  insidious- 
ness  and  deadly  effect,  as  to  leave  even 


ihe  moat  di»lant  places  hardly  a  hope  of    against  this  demoralised  land,  has  been 


ultimate  escape.  The  sword  of  the  de- 
stroying aogel  cut  down  its  first  victim 
at  St.  Ann*s  Bay  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  individual  had  been  over  to 
Kingston,  and  returned  two  days  before 
his  seiiure ;  and,  but  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  had  been  ridiculing  any  fear 
of  contagion,  and  boasting  of  his  health 


for  some  years  distressingly  evident,  and 
baa  filled  the  minds  of  Ood  *s  people  with 
apprehension  that  some  dreadful  calamity 
would  soon  betoken  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Divine  forbearance,  and  plunge  us, 
as  a  people,  in  a  state  of  bunentation^ 
mourning,  and  woe.  Immorality,  in 
almost  every  form  and  in  every  grade  oC 
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society,  had  riien  to  a  most  reTolting 
and  dreadful  pitch.  Adaltery  and  forni- 
eation  wae  deluging  the  land  in  an  OTer- 
whdming  flood  of  liceotioasneaa.  Sab« 
bath-breaking,  among  many  of  the  higher 
oiders,  was  becoming  the  rule,  and  ob- 
leryance  of  the  hallowed  day  the  excep- 
tion. Thousands  of  backsliders  from 
•ur  own  and  other  churches  were  living 
in  open  adultery  or  fornicatian ;  and,  if 
parents,  were  not  only  sanctioning  their 
children  living  in  the  same  slate,  but 
were  allowing  them  to  live  in  fornication 
under  their  own  roof.  Uorse-race9, 
grog-shops,  and  dancing-booths  for  mid- 
night revelry,  and  every  kin<l  of  im- 
purity, were  prolific  sources  of  the  coun- 
try's demoralisation.  The  energies  of 
the  righteous  few  were  almost  paralysed 
with  discouragement,  because  of  the 
abounding  and  increasing  iniquity ;  and, 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
cholera,  this  Christmas  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  dread,  from  a  fear  that  its 
usual  festivities  of  dancing,  masquerad- 
ing, and  *'  John-Canoeing,"  would  sweep 
off  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation  nearly 
all  the  young  people. 

The  great  majority  of  the  many  thon- 
■ands  swept  off  by  this  awful  visiutton 
has  been,  I  believe,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  ungodly ; — still,  judgment  has  visited 
**  the  house  of  God,**  and  our  churches 
have  suffered,  and  in  some  places  are 
still  suffering,  a  serious  loss  of  members. 
From  the  St.  Aon*s-Bay  Society  fifty- 
aix  have  been  cut  off  since  the  cholera 
broke  out  here ;  a  few  at  Ebeneser  and 
PopeVBay;  makiii^  in  all,  as  yet, 
between  sixty  and  seventy.  May  this 
rod  of  afflictioo  be  taoctified  to  the  good 
of  oar  BOttla ! 

Three  of  those  who  died  at  St.  Ami*8- 
Bay  were  old  Leaders ;  one,  the  rideat 
on  our  list, — Mrs.  Tmsty.  She  was 
attacked  in  the  chapel,  while  we  were 
holding  a  special  service.  1  visited  her 
on  the  following  day;  and  though  her 
case  presented  some  hope  of  recovery, 
she  was  perfectly  willing  to  die  or  live, 
calmly  and  confidently  resting  on  her 
Ood  and  Saviour.  In  this  peaceful  and 
happy  state  she  continued  until  she  ex- 
changed mortality  for  life. 

At  this  time  I  was  seised  with  a  severe 
bilious  attack,  which  confined  me  to  the 
house  above  a  week  ;  but  in  a  statement 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  our  ex- 
cellent Teacher,  there  are  some  facts 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace, 
which  I  feel  desirous  of  transcribing 
here : — 

"  1.  Rosanna  Tracy,  a  member.  On 
entering  the  door  of  the  house  where  she 


was  dying,  she  called  me  in  a  most 
cheerful  manner ;  saying,  *  Come  and 
see  how  happy  I  am.  O  blessed  Jesus, 
glory  be  to  Thee  I  I  am  most  happy  r 
1  shall  soon  be  in  heaven.  Tell  every 
body  how  happy  I  am.  I  feel  my  heart 
full  of  the  love  of  God.  I  shall  soon  be 
in  glory.  You  see  what  a  blessed  thing 
religion  is :  O  it  makes  me  happy  !  * 
She  said  much  more  in  the  same  strain : 
and  this  delightful  state  of  mind  re- 
mained until  her  death.  Every  one  fell 
it  good  to  be  in  her  company. 
.  <<  2.  Charlotte  Forsyth,  a  girl  in  our 
day-school,  aged  thirteen  years.  On 
entering  her  room,  she  said,  with  a  most 
cheerful  countenance,  and  happy  state  of 
mind,  '  I  am  very  happy  :  I  am  going 
to  heaven.  1  feel  the  love  of  Ood  In  my 
heart.  I  have  no  fear  of  death.  I  do 
not  want  to  live;  but  die,  and  go  to 
heaven,  to  go  to  Jesus.  I  hope,  when 
my  Teacher  dies,  he  will  have  a  ciowd 
of  glory  placed  upon  his  head.*  In 
answer  to  questions  put  to  her,  I  found 
her  steadfastly  looking  to  the  Lord  Jesus^ 
and  triumphing  over  sin  and  death. 
She  died  the  same  night 

"  Two  boys,  also  scholars,  gave  pteas« 
ing  testimony,  with  their  dying  breath, 
that  they  were  going  to  glory  ;  and  ano 
ther  girl,  M.  A.  Wilkins,  I  am  told, 
died  very  happy. 

**  I  visited  several  of  our  members  in 
their  dying  moments,  and  generally 
found  them  very  happy  in  God;  and 
several  who  anticipated  death,  but  reco- 
vered, have  given  pleasing  testimony  to 
the  work  of  Divine  grace  in  their  souls. 
One  (Mrs.  Smith)  said,  <  Why  should  I 
be  aAraid  to  die  ?  What  is  religion  fiir, 
but  to  prepare  people  for  this?*  I 
visited  many  of  an  opposite  cliaraeter; 
and  bow  great  the  contiaat !  In  several 
eases  no  inclination  waa  felt  to  talk  aboat 
spiritual  matters;  they  would  die  as  tbey 
had  Hved :  in  others,  a  state  of  detpak 
seised  their  minds,  especially  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  infidels ;  and  some  moac 
hardened  and  wicked  charactera  were 
crying  for  mercy.** 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  above- 
named  statement  will  suffice  to  show 
that  we  "have  not  run  in  vain,  neither 
laboured  in  vain.** 

December  30th. — I  have  now  to  add 
what  I  am  sure  will  cheer  your  hearts, 
as  it  does  ours.  In  the  midst  of  this 
awfiil  visiution,  the  Lord  is  very  gra- 
ciously  pouring  out  His  Holy  Spirit's 
influences,  and  making  this  fearful  cala- 
mity subservient  to  an  extensive  and 
glorious  revival  of  His  work.  I  have 
already  personally  conversed  with,  and 
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admitted  on  trial  in  this  Circuit,  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  penitent  leekera 
of  salvation.  And  we  have  most  de« 
ligbtful  and  satisfaetorj  evidence  that 
the  awakening— and,  I  am  happj  to  add, 
the  conversion  of  some  of  the  awakened 
— ^Is  really  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ood,  and  not  merely  the  effect  of  terror 
produced  by  the  awful  character  and 
progress  of  the  pestilential  disease, 

I  have  also  married  nine  couples,  all 
young  people,  and  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  couple,  previously  living 
together  in  sin.  The  bans  of  eight  or 
nine  more  couples  were  published  yes- 
terday :  with  them  I  believe  there  is  no 
exception,  but  that  they  were  all  forni- 
cators. This  will  give  you  some  idea, 
but  by  Ao  means  an  adequate  one,  •f  the 


revolting  state  of  immorality  and  bar* 
barism  in  our  community.  And  if  Ood 
be  pleased  to  remove  the  scourge  which 
haa  been  brought  down  upon  us  by 
<Mhe  wickedness  of  the  wicked,**  and 
our  lukewarmness.  as  professing  Christ 
tians,  may  He  in  mercy  grant  a  continu- 
ance of  His  Spirit's  awakening  and  con- 
verting power,  that  we  may  be  favoured 
with  a  general  revival  of  pure  and  unde« 
filed  religion;  and  may  the  good  wrought 
be  permanent  and  lasting  as  eternity  ! 

I  desire  also  to  record  my  devout 
acknowledgments  of  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God,  for  having,  of  His  bound- 
less mercy,  hitherto  preserved  me  and 
my  dear  family.  May  our  spared  lives 
be  more  fully  canscciated  to  His  blessed 
service  t 


HAYTI. 

Exttmtt  cf  a  Letter  frmn  the  Rev,  Mark  B,  Bhd,  dated  Fortran.  Prince^ 

Janttary  4th,  1861. 


NoTwiTBSTANDixe  the  dark  clouds 
which  have  lately  hung  threateningly 
over  the  cause  of  Ood  and  truth  in  this 
land,  and  altboagh  they  still  are  more  or 
less  dark  and  lowering,  yet  we  are  not 
esst  down;  nor  is  the  cause  which  we 
love,  and  to  which  we  are  devoted,  stand- 
ing still.  We  ate,  indeed,  not  making 
the  progress  we  could  wish ;  for  who 
would  not  with  to  see  thonsandt  flocking 
to  Him  who  alone  is  the  hope  of  the 
world  ?  Alas  i  we  do  not  see  either 
thousands  or  even  hundreds  rushing  at 
once  into  the  fold  of  Christ ;  yet  there 
are  who  are  turning  from  darkness  to 
light ;  yea,  there  are  those  who  are  begin- 
ning to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  truth  aa 
it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  we  are,  in  the  midst 
•f  all  our  fears,  sustained  by  a  well- 
warranted  hope  of  better  things  than 
we  have  ever  yet  seen. 

Since  my  last,  it  haa  been  my  lot  to 
visit  the  city  of  Cayes,  a  part  of  the 
Haytian  empire  which  has  long  been 
remarkable  for  a  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit,  and  which  has  lately  been  the 
theatre  of  dreadful  strife.  This  import- 
ant place  is  situated  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  fVom  Port-au-Prince; 
and  in  Hayti  we  never  think  of  travel- 
ling otherwise  than  on  horseback,  which, 
even  to  those  who  are  most  accustomed 
to  it,  is  soiBciently  fatiguing, — ^involv- 
ing,  as  it  necessarily  does,  a  great  expo- 
sure to  a  burning  sun.  We,  however, 
arrived  at  our  journey's  end  after  three 
days  and  a  half  of  laborious  travelling, 
and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  our  kind 
friends  of  that  place. 


The  Sabbath  that  I  spent  at  Cayev 
was  to  me  a  truly  heart-rejoicing  day. 
I  had  been  to  Cayes  some  hfr  yearo 
before,  when  there  was  neither  sheep  nor 
shepherd  known  to  us;  and  my  soi^ 
then  yearned  over  a  thickly-populated 
town  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  wicked 
one,  and  for  whom  no  one  ever  seemed 
to  have  cared:  but  on  this  occasion  1 
found  some  sixteen  souls  united  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  living 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  Ood, — a  little 
band  which  had  been  brought  together 
by  the  instrumentality  of  our  worthy 
brother  Baiiduy,  whom  Ood  had  thus 
sendeied  useful,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  in  a  place  remarkable  for  sin  and 
unhappiness.  The  congregations,  too, 
at  this  place  are  encouraging,  being  tole- 
rably numerous  and  deeply  attentive. 
It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  Uk 
state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  diiS- 
culty  we  had  in  introducing  the  Ooepel 
into  that  place,  we  here  now  preach  in 
the  open  air  in  the  streets, — a  proof  that 
toleration  at  Cayes  is  of  a  practical 
kind. 

1  left  Cayes  after  a  few  days,  and  wa» 
truly  grateful  to  Ood  for  what  I  had 
seen  and  felt  with  regard  to  what  had 
been  done,  and  for  the  decided  hope 
there  now  is,  at  that  place,  of  future  and 
more  extended  good. 

At  sterile  Oonaives,  also,  we  are  now 
encouraged  to  hope  for  great  good.  The 
seed  long  sown  there,  and  thought  to  be 
lost,  is  beginning  to  take  root.  Our 
Society,  school,  and  congregations  at  that 
place  now  afibrd  the  hope  of  pennanent 
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fature  good.  Id  fiicf,  there  is  nothiiig 
rcallj  diacounging  mt  aaj  of  oar  tt*- 
doDS.  Bat  oar  pioiperitj,  it  most  be 
remembered,  baa  been  the  cauie  of  the 
little  suffering  that  has  buclj  fallen  to 
•or   lot;    and    we    may  expect,  that. 


KoncEs. 

in  proportion  as  Satan  feda  his  king- 
dom shaking,  so  in  piopettluu  be  will 
growl,  and  gather  over  ns  thieaten- 
ing  storms :  we  know,  however,  who 
'<  rides  npon  the  storm,  and  calma  the 
roaring  seas.** 


MISSIONS  I.V  BRITISH  AMERICA. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Whilb  the  whole  of  the  following  commimication  from  Mr. 
Brewster  is  interesting,  we  deem  it  right  to  invite  a  particular  penuat 
of  the  concludivg  paragraph,  which  contains  the  emphatic  answer  of  a 
heloTed  Missionary  brother  to  the  wicked  and  heartless  cry  of  *^  Stop 
the  supplies." — We  hare  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Brewster  truly  and 
correctly  expresses,  on  this  point,  the  general  and  deep  feeling  of  onr 
Missionaries  every  where.  The  generous  supporters  of  our  Missionary 
Society  may  be  quite  satisfied,  that  among  the  actual  labourers  in  this 
great  field  of  evangelical  duty,  there  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  any 
unworthy  faint-heartedness  or  shrinking,  or  cowardly  distrust  of  the 
continued  care  of  God,  and  of  our  churches  and  friends  at  home,  for 
their  temporal  well-being  and  comfort.  Privations,  if  such  were  their 
lot,  they  would  be  willing  to  encounter,  and  to  ^'  labour  on  at  God's 
command."  But  as  they  do  not  fear,  so  we  are  persuaded  they  have 
no  need  to  fear.  The  cfieerfnl  and  undaunted  courage  of  the  Mission- 
aries abroad  will  stimulate  a  corresponding  response  on  the  part  of  the 
great  body  of  our  friends  at  home ;  and  God,  even  our  own  God, 
shall  continue  to  bless  and  to  sustain  them  in  their  work. 

Extract  qf  a  Letter  f rum  the  Rev,  John  Brewster,  dated  TteiUingate,  Green^Bajfj 

September  4iA,  1860. 

hoar.*'  'Mod  hereia  is  that  sajiiv 
true,  One  soweth,  and  another  reap?th.** 
I  find  the  people  very  lealous  in  geaeiaL 
I  have  been  called  to  exercise  'discipline 
in  a  few  painful  cases.  But  among  tvo 
hundred  young  converts,  who  have  just 
emerged  out  of  darkness  iato  Hght,  bow 
much  caiwe  there  is  for  gratitude  to 
Ood  in  His  keeping  "^  the  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons"  from  straying !  All  glory 
be  to  our  great  Shepherd,  that  the  few 
lost  ones  are  restored  1 


HX8T0BT    OF     THK     MISSIOV     AT 
TWILLIWOATB. 

I  HAVE  visited  a  number  of  out-posts 
the  last  fortnight,  and  hare  found,  upon 
the  whole,  a  lively  and  interesting  peo* 
pie.  Surely  Ood  has  done  great  things 
for  this  part  of  Newfoundland.  Seven 
yean  ago  we  had  not  seren  members  in 
Society.  Darkness  covtred  the  land,  and 
gross  darkness  the  face  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Addy  was  requested,  about  eight 
yean  ago,  to  visit  these  shores,  and 
report  to  the  District  the  best  opening 
for  a  Missionary.  He  wisely  fixed  upon 
Twillingate.  The  resuh  of  his  vi^it  was 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Manhall,  who 
was  a  workman  Indeed.  After  breaking 
up  the  fallow-ground,  and  sowing  the 
seed,  he  fell  upon  the  field,  and  was 
buried  amid  the  tean  of  many  who  had 
been  brought  to  Ood  by  his  ministry. 
Mr.  Peach  succeeded  him,  and  was  very 
successfuL  Ood  blessed  bis  labours 
during  his  four  ytiM^*  sojourn  among 
them;  and  now  I  am  as  one  "sent  to 
reap  that  whereon   1  bestowed  no  la- 


REKAHKAVLB    CONVERSION    OF    A 
FISHERMAN. 

I  recently  held  a  lovefieast  ia 
the  chapel,  and  was  confirmed  io 
a  conviction  previously  formed,  when 
listening  to  the  several  relations  of 
Christian  experience,  during  the  re- 
newal of  the  Society *8  tickets,  that  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  by  secret  operations  on 
the  previously  unenlightened  mind,  pre- 
pares the  people  for  the  reception  of  a 
Christian  Missionary.  How  many  testi- 
fied that,  long  before  Mr.  Addy  or  Mr. 
Marshall  visited  them,  ibey  were  con- 
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▼ineed  of  tin,  abd  tbeir  ilMger  of  eter^ 
nal  death,  but  knew  not  where  to  flee 
far  refuge  f  To  these  awakened  touli 
''bow  beautiful  upon  the  moufitaias** 
were  "the  feet  of**  ihem  that  brought 
**  glad  tidingii  I  **  O  that  the  friendii  «f 
SfiMions  in  Koglaod  eould  have  heard 
their  statements !  Being  struck  with 
some  observations  uttered  bj  one  man, 
I  asked  him,  yesterday,  to  relate  to 
me  the  particulars  of  his  CDnvcrsion 
to  Ged.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
ttaoee: — ''There  wm  no  Gospel  in  those 
days.  I  sometimes  heard  a  sermon  from 
«  Clergyman  who  lived  in  these  parts  t 
and,  though  he  rebuked  us  for  our  sins, 
he  left  us  there.  We  saw  not  the  Scrip- 
ture plan  of  justification  by  faith.  I  fell 
into  the  pre  veiling  sin  of  the  place, 
drunkenness,  and  lived  in  sinful  igno- 
rance until  the  death  of  nty  first- born 
child  {  for  though  I  had  a  Bible  given  me 
by  my  sister  '  Molly,*  before  1  left  £og^ 
land,  1  never  rea<l  it  until  God  took  aw«y 
my  child.  He  was  very  young  when  he 
died ;  and  if  mv  lore  could  have  been 
weighed,  his  share  was  the  heaviest  I 
stood  over  his  dying  bed  as  one  dis- 
tracted; and,  while  watching  him,  he 
appeared  to  die.  But  while  we  were  all 
weeping  and  wailing  in  suspense,  he 
revived.  I  put  my  arm  round  him  to 
kiss  him,  when  he  looked  up  so  sweetly, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  'O  father  t  I  have 
had  a  view  of  such  a  heavenly  place ;  and 
it  was  full  of  such  heavenly  persons.  And 
there  was  one  in  the  midst  of  them  all 
that  was  sa  glorious,  that  I  could  scarcely 
look  upon  Him.  But  He  seemed  to  look  at 
me  and  smile.  Bui  father,*  said  he,  with 
such  a  solemn  look,  '^ou  are  not  fit  <• 
he  there  yet*  O  Sir,  this  cut  me  to  the 
heart  I  knew  I  was  not  ready  to  die. 
I  felt  the  burden  of  my  sin^,  and  cried 
out  for  anguish.  After  the  death  of  my 
child,  I  was  enabled  to  abstain  fVom 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  was  so  far  saved 
from  the  sin  of  druBkenness.  My  good 
resolutions  were  confirmed  by  an  alarm- 
ing dream  I  had  then.  I  awoke  in 
great  fear.  I  had  recourse  immediately 
to  '  M.illy*s'  Bible.  But,  Sir,  when  I 
opened  it,  you  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather.  I  felt  such  a 
trembling  come  over  me,  when  the  first 
words  that  met  my  eye  were  the  eleventh 
verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah: 
'  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in 
the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong 
drink ;  that  continue  until  night,  till 
wine  inflame  them !  *  But  when  I 
read  the  fourteenth  verse:  'Therefore 
hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened 
her  mouth  without  measure,*  I  shut  the 


book,  eselaiming,  ^  God  be  mcfciful  ta 
me!*  These  words  in  Isaiah  were  a 
means  of  keeping  me  fiom  slighting 
my  convictions.  From  that  time  I  be- 
gan to  read  my  Bible  mtire,  hoping  to 
get  a  little  comfort  But  the  more  I 
studied  the  word  of  God,  the  more  my 
soriow  increased.  For  I  saw  new  evils 
in  me  every  day.  Bad  as  drunkenness 
was,  I  saw  many  sins  in  my  heart  as 
bad  as  it;  and  there  were  times  when 
my  sottl  was  so  distressed,  that  I  could 
scarcely  eat  or  drink.  How  often  did  I 
wish,  in  those  days,  that  the  Lord  would 
send  into  these  parts  some  of  '  Molly's* 
folks !  ^he  used  to  write  to  me  such  good 
letters,  and  did  all  she  could  io  persuade 
me  to  turn  to  the  Lord.  In  my  dis- 
tress I  often  wished  to  have  instruction 
from  her ;  but  she  died,  and  I  wandered 
in  darkness  for  years,  no  man  oaring  far 
my  soul.  At  length  Mr.  Addy  came 
into  these  parte.  'Now,**  said  I,  'here 
is  one  of  the  men  I  have  longed  to  see. 
I  will  go  and  hear  him.*  He  preached 
about  the  doom  of  the  careless,  prayer- 
less  sinner.  While  I  listened,  the  tears 
flowed  thick  and  fast  ftom  my  eyes. 
When  Mr.  Addy  left,  we  seemed  as  a 
people  abandoned  to  darkness.  At  length 
Mr.  Marshall  came.  '  Now,*  said  I,  '  is 
salvation  come.*  And  I  made  baste  to 
hear  him.  He  preached  about '  a  sinner 
being  justified  by  faith  only.'  I  said  to 
myself,  'This  will  do  tmiUite  sinners; 
but  it  is  too  easy  for  such  as  /.*  J  went 
again :  it  was  the  same  thing  over  again, 
— 'justified  by  faith.*  I  felt  rather  an- 
gry  this  time,  because  I  was  sure  faith 
only  would  not  save  me.  So  I  deter- 
mined not  to  hear  him,  but  that  I  would 
set  mysdf  to  the  task  of  reading  the 
Bible  through,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion. I  did  it,  except  those  very  hard 
chapters  in  the  middle  of  the  Bible;  and, 
as  I  knew  God  knew  I  was  but  a  poor 
scholar,  I  thought  He  would  excuse  me 
slipping  by  them.  I  now  fancied  I  was 
a  good  man, — very  few  better ;  and,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Marshall's  visit,  I  rested  in  this 
confidence.  But  soon  after  his  death  my 
convictions  returned  with  double  force. 
J^Iy  vain  confidence  broke  down  under 
me,  and  I  felt  as  a  man  sinking  into  the 
sea.  In  this  state  of  sonl  I  went  to  hear 
Mr.  Peach  preach.  He  preached  about 
the  day  of  small  and  feeble  Uiings,  how 
God  would  not  despise  it  From  de- 
spair I  rose  to  hope  that  God  might  not 
despise  me.  And  while  the  congrega- 
tion was  singing  the  366ih  hymn, — 

'  O  Ood  of  my  nlvstlon,  hear. 
And  help  s  sinnsr  to  drmw  near, 
With  boldaeu,  to  ths  throne  of  grsee,* 
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suddenly  my  heart  was  lightened  of  its 
load ;  the  Spirit  of  Ood  filled  me  with 
joy  and  gladness.  I  felt  it  next  to  an 
impoMibility  to  withhold  myself  from 
declaring,  ^  i  do  believe  in  Jesus  !  I  do 
believe  His  blood  deanses  me  I  *  O, 
Sir,  that  light  and  joy  of  the  Spirit  were 
as  the  moroing-fitar  to  my  soul  1  I  have 
been  exposed  to  death  in  stormy  nights 
«t  sea;  I  have  known  the  sorrows  of 
men  expecting  to  see  their  vessel  founder 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  I  have  lashed  up 
my  helm,  lain-to  with  reefed  sail,  and 
cast  myself  on  deck,  anxiously  waiting 
the  moming-light  to  shine ;  and  I  have 
sprung  np  with  joy  the  moment  I  saw 
the  morning-star,  confident  that  we  should 
soon  make  the  harbour.  But  the  joy  of 
pardoning  grace  was  unspeakably  greater, 
when  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
as  the  morning-star  to  my  soul.** 

MEED    OF    AK    ADDITIONAL    MIS- 
8IOXART. — LABRADOB. 

I  must  conclude  my  present  commu- 
nioation  by  stating  the  opening  which 
presents  itself  in  Green- Bay  for  a  second 
Missionary.  Had  I  a  brother  with  me, 
I  couM  pay  some  attention  to  Labrador, 
on  the  coast  of  which  hundreds  of  our 
people  are  engaged  in  the  sammer  fish- 
ery. Here,  also,  we  have  access  to  the 
few  remaining  Indians.  In  Newfound- 
land, as  elsewhere,  the  red  man*s  place 
is  tidcen  by  the  white  mans  the  only 
temnaat  4t  the  Indian  tribe  resides 
witliin  i^rty  miles  of  my  house.  I  am 
placed  in  a  most  interesting  position  to 
•pread  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
to  visit  the  thousands  scattered  on  the 
thousand  islands  of  this  beautiful  bay, — 
the  Bay  of  Notre  Dame, — ^is  impossible 
without  a  fellow.labouTei.  And  I  think 
the  Wesleyan  friends  in  St.  John*s  and 
other  parts  of  the  District  would  furnish 


the  means,  providing  you  can  tend  the 
man.  I  have  heard  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wells  for  our  District,  and  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
with  me  next  spring.  But  what  if  the 
District  should  require  his  services  else- 
where ?  Cannot  you  send  me  a  compa- 
nion for  this  Circuit  ? 

A     MISSIONARY'S     ANSWER     TO     THE 
CRY    OF    "  8T0F    THE    SUP1=LIE«." 

True,  a  great  cry  from  England  is 
heard  by  us, — '<  Stop  the  tuppliet !  ** 
Ves,  the  roar  of  this  mutinous  cry  falls 
heavily  on  our  shores.  Bat,  my  dear 
fathers  and  brethren,  it  is  not  for  ytm  to 
be  alarmed  at  this  cry,  except  that  you 
are  alarmed  for  the  sons  and  brothers 
you  have  equipped  for  the  work,  and 
sent  into  the  field.  If  any  party  be 
alarmed,  it  is  we — the  Missionaries— 
who  ought  to  be  startled.  But  are  we 
frightened  ?  No  t  Take,  at  least,  the 
testimony  of  a  single  Missionary, — 
/  am  not  frightened.  When  God 
<^ counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into 
the  ministry,**  all  I  asked  of  the  churdi 
was,  **  Send  me  to  the  Heathen.^  They 
committed  me  to  ''faithful  men,**  who 
were  set  apait  to  ''  teach  others."  And 
you  are  witnesses  I  never  asked  for  sup- 
plies. You  fulfilled  mj  joy  in  sending 
me  to  labour  on  the  field  of  Missions, 
and  you  have  kindly  attended  to  my 
wants.  Nor  am  I  afraid  that  you  wiH 
be  unable  to  assist  me :  for  the  true  and 
literal  interpretation  of  the  cry,  **Stop 
the   tupplieey^    is     "  MissioitAiiiES, 

COME  HOME  !  LEAVE  YOUR  WORK, 
AND   ABAlTDOir     THE    FIELD  !  **      My 

answer  is,  "  /  ¥nU  not  lemve  my  work, 
God  employs  me,  und  God  will  tupplp 
me.'*  Courage,  my  dear  fathers  and 
brethren!  your  Missionaries  are  not 
alarmed,  aod  why  should  you  fear  ? 
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Extraei  ofei  LeUer  from  the  Rev.  Enoch  Wood,  dated  Toronto,  Canada  Wettf 

December  10(A,  1850. 


As  our  modes  of  travelling  are  vari- 
ous, sometimes  by  steam-boats  and 
canoes,  sometimes  by  stage,  cutter,  and 
waggon,  so  are  our  companions  of  varied 
hues  of  character.  In  my  northern 
lour,  among  other  travellers  were  several 
British  officers.  I  found  them  most 
pleasant  and  intelligent  associates.  The 
portage  between  I/ake-Simcoe  and  Stur- 
geon-Bay is  about  eighteen  miles  long. 
Although  we  started  a  short  time  after 
we  landed  from  the  steamer  at  Orillia, 
in  a  light  waggon,  drawn  by  four  horses, 


it  was  three  o*clock  on  the  following 
morning  before  we  reached  the  steamer 
**  Gore,**  which  waa  waiting  for  the 
mails.  It  was  a  dismal  ride;  and 
except  the  night  Dr.  Alder  and  I  spent 
in  the  canal-boat,  between  Fort- William 
and  White-Hall,  in  the  spring  of  1847, 
I  know  not  when  I  had  a  more  unplea- 
sant journey.  The  principal  way  is 
through  a  wilderness ;  and  at  times  we 
were  pitched  about  as  a  boat  is  played 
with  in  a  short  cross-sea.  I  was  not 
many  minutes  in  adjusting  myself  on  the 
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cushions  of  the  Ateamer^s  cahiti,  and 
wcured  two  hours  of  refreshing  sleep. 
The  waggon  freighted  with  the  luggage 
did  not  arrive  until  half-past  six  o*clock, 
one  of  the  horses  being  thoroughly  over- 
done. At  Penetaogueshene  we  took  on 
board  a  large  number  of  Indians  and 
hslf-breeds,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  at  the 
Manitoulio  Inlands.  An  additional 
intereit  pervaded  this  people  at  this 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  contemplated 
arrangement  with  the  Government  about 
their  claims  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  north  side  of  Lake* Huron, 
and  the  compensation  they  were  to 
receive.  Bcttidts  the  pleasures  of  the 
voyage,  end  I  he  meeting  with  old  ac- 
quaintances and  the  making  of  new  ones, 
— the  enjoyment  of  which  none  enter 
more  heartily  into  than  these  children  of 
the  forest, — they  expected  to  share  in 
the  sum  paid  by  the  Oovernment  for 
their  legal  title.  We  had  quite  a  party 
from  Beausoliel- Island,  headed  by  the 
Missionary,  who  were  going  to  Nawash^ 
Owen*s-Sound,  to  attend  the  carop- 
raeeting.  The  majority  of  these  being 
Indian  women,  the  Missionary  inquired 
of  Solonon,  the  interpreter,  how  this 
was.  **  O,"  said  Solomon,  ^  the  women 
aw  always  the  best.**  Although  I  have 
travelled  much,  I  think  I  never  met 
with  such  a  diversity  of  colour,  nation- 
ality, and  languages  together,  as  were  on 
board  of  this  steamer.  The  dsy  was 
brilliant,  and  the  ran  to  OwenVSound, 
where  we  arrived  about  six  o*clock,  very 
pleasant;  though,  with  a  north-wester 
raking  the  whole  extent  of  the  Georgian- 
Bay,  the  passage  is  often  extremely 
rough. 

I  attended  and  assisted  st  the  camp- 
meeting,  where  we  had  about  three  hun- 
dred Indians,  collected  from  Colpoy*B- 
Bay,  Saugeeng,  Beausoliel-Island,  and 
Nawash.  A  blessed  religious  influence 
crowned  the  services,  which  terminated 
on  Tuesday  morning  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  after  a  warm 
and  animating  lovefeast.  These  extra 
means  are  beneficial  to  our  white  bre- 
thren, who,  on  the  Sabbath-day  particu- 
larly, gather  in  great  numbers  from  the 
surrounding  townships.  During  my 
stay,  I  made  arrangements  for  the 
domestic  Mission  at  Sydenham  being 
separated  from  the  Indian  work.  The 
river  divides  the  two  places,  which  are 
not  always  easy  of  sccess  in  the  spring 
and  fall ;  then,  there  being  sever^ 
appointments  beyond  Sydenham,  the 
Indian  work  was  liable  to  interruption. 
I  met  the  Chiefs  in  council,  who  peti- 


tioned the  Government  to  give*  a  Deed 
of  five  acres  of  land  to  the  Missionary 
Society,  on  which  stand  the  church  and 
the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Mission- 
ary.  On  condition  of  this  being  accom- 
plished, I  agreed  to  recommend  to  tlie 
Missionary  Society  the  granting  of  some 
£60  to  assist  in  building  a  house  for 
David  Sawyer,  a  Native  Missionary  and 
Interpreter,  who  receives  a  salary,  fVom 
the  Indians*  own  funds,  for  attending  to 
their  interests.  He  has  been  of  much 
service  to  the  Mission  for  several  years, 
receiving  no  other  compensation  than 
the  payment  of  his  expenses  to  and  firom 
Conference.  After  attending  the  closing 
services  on  Tuesday  morning  amongst 
the  Indians,  I  preached  at  Sydenham  at 
night,  and  at  ten  o'clock  was  on  my  way 
to  Beausoliel-Island.  My  intention  was 
to  cross  the  peninsula  to  the  Saugeeng 
settlement ;  but  so  large  a  number  were 
with  us  at  Nawabh,  accompanied  by 
their  Missionary,  that  I  deferred  my 
visit  to  some  future  period. 

From  Penetangueshene  to  Beausoliel- 
Island,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  we 
crossed  in  canoes.  This  people  are  more 
inclined  to  habits  of  industry  than  some 
other  bands;  but  their  position  is  sin* 
gnlarly  unfit  for  agrieultuie,  the  wholt 
islsnd  being  little  more  than  sand  and  rock. 
The  School-Teadier  here  goes  to  Sau- 
geeng, and  an  Assistant  Indian  Teacher 
and  Interpreter  from  Snake-Island  tskes 
his  place.  Solomon  James  I  have  en- 
gaged for  French-River,  at  the  head  of 
the  Georgian-Bay,  who  is  to  be  visited 
occasionsUy  by  the  Missionary  from 
BeausoUel*  I  preached  to  the  eom- 
munity,  and  met  the  Chiefs,  whom  I 
addressed  particularly  on  the  snbfect  of 
concentrating  with  other  bands  on  the 
peninsula :  they  have  still  unsurrendered, 
between  Owen*e-Sound  and  Lake-Huron, 
a  distsnce  of  eighty  miles  long,  and 
averaging  twenty-five  miles  wide.  As 
an  inducement  for  them  to  fall  in  with 
my  suggestion,  I  held  out  the  hope  of 
building  a  Manual-Labour  School  at  tho 
Sound,  providing  the  Rama  and  Snake- 
Island  bands  would  join  in  the  enter- 
prise, move  away  from  their  present 
unsuitable  locations,  and  form  one  large 
community. 

Having  prepared  to  ascend  the  waters 
of  the  Severn,  which  connect  Sturgeon- 
Bay  with  Lake-Simooe,  we  were  moving 
early  on  Friday  morning,  expecting  to 
reach  Rama  by  Saturday  evening  at  the 
latest.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  quicken 
the  steps  of  an  Indian,  if  he  be  a  little 
weary,  or  not  fully  decided  about  his 
course.     Vou   have  to  learn  something 
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by  his  dllay.  Perhaps  he  wants  a  little 
more  |>ay,  or  has  failed  to  get  bis  gun 
and  fishing-taclele  ready ;  or  his  stores 
ef  shot  and  powder  replenished ;  or  his 
paddles  from  his  oeighbour;  or  his 
canoe  *^  gummed,** — a  process  analogous 
to  the  caulking  of  a  boat ;  or,  if  a  little 
misty  or  cloudy,  it  '*  may  be  **  going  to 
rain.  You  have  no  alternative  but  to 
wait.  This  we  did  patiently  for  two 
hours  after  toe  were  ready.  Then,  old 
•nd  young  gathered  around  us  to  say, 
<<  Good-bye.**  When  we  were  fairly 
•float,  they  fired  oiF  •  double-barrelled 
gun,  and  gave  three  lusty  hurrahs.  Not 
being  accustomed  to  such  martial  ho- 
nours, I  asked  the  meaning  of  it  from 
Solomon,  who  told  me  it  was  **  a  sign  of 
great  respect.**  We  threaded  our  way 
through  groups  of  islands,  where  «ny  one 
but  an  Indian  accustomed  to  the  head- 
lands might  have  rowed  or  paddled  until 
he  would  have  been  '<in  wandering 
maaes  lost  ;**  but  with  the  certainty  of  a 
skilful  pilot,  our  light  and  buoyant  bark 
was  guided  through  channds  circuitous 
and  intricate.  To  avoid  <* doubling**  a 
point  stretching  out  far  to  the  west,  w« 
crossed  two  portages  before  we  fairly 
stmck  the  waters  of  the  Sevein.  To- 
wards evening  the  ndn  MX  in  torrents, 
which  stopped  our  progress  at  least  three 
hours  earlier  than  we  intendedi  During 
the  next  day,  we  crossed  five  portages, 
two  of  them  long  and  difficult.  We 
finished  our  seventh  and  longest  portage 
a«  Ae  last  glimroerings  of  day  disap- 
peared; and  a  laborious  day  it  was. 
So  thoroughly  were  we  worn  out,  and  it 
being  impossible  to  find  tiie  entrance  to 
the  Lake  without  more  light,  we  pitched 
our  tent,  and  kindled  our  fires,  partly  to 
dry  our  doifaing,  drive  away  the  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  which  gathered  in  clouds 
aivnnd  as,  cook  oar  supper  of  wild 
ducks  shot  during  the  voyage,  and  assist 
in  making  all  necessary  and  prudent 
arrangements  for  the  Sabbath*  Before 
it  was  broad  daylight  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Rama,  distam  twelve  milea.     By 


eight  o*clock  we  were  with  Mr.  Steer  in 
the  Mission-house,  by  whom  we  were 
most  cordially  welcomed.  Oor  visit  to 
htm  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  he  had 
been  sick,  and  was  only  then  recovering 
slowly.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
Indians  were  at  home.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  at  both  services,  during  whidi 
very  gradous  and  heavenly  infiucoces 
were  felt  by  alL  It  was  indeed  good  to 
be  there.  Should  the  principal  object  I 
had  in  view  in  visiting  these  tribes  be 
aocompiifthed, — ^their  concentration  and 
the  erection  of  a  Manual-Labour  School 
at  Owen*8-Sound, — I  shall  not  regret 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  the 
journey  cost  roe.  I  have  had  two  inter- 
views with  the  Hon.  Colond  Bruce,  the 
head  of  the  Indian  department,  and 
brother  to  the  Oevemor^eneral,  whose 
views  are  philanthropic  and  practical, 
and  whom,  as  wdl  as  his  Lordship,  I 
believe  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
devaiion  of  the  Indian  mind.  Between 
the  bands  to  the  north  and  those  at 
Alderville  and  the  vidnity,  there  ezisu 
but  little  sympathy  or  intercourse. 
Then,  the  disunce  is  great  from  Sau- 
geeng  and  Owen*8-SouBd,  whidi  roust 
dwaya  operate  nnfavourmbly  to  the  diiU 
dren  bdng  kept  at  Alderville.  In  addi- 
tion, these  people  have  always  been  dis- 
satisfied, that  the  school  first  promised 
to  them  has  not  been  erected.  Yon 
may  judge  of  thdr  anxiety  to  have  one, 
by  their  offering,  since  my  return,  to 
give  op  for  two  years,  at  Nawash  and 
Savgeeng,  one- half  of  their  annuities, 
which  from  these  two  bands  alone  would 
amount  to  between  £900  and  Xl^OOO. 
If  we  can  induce  them  to  concentrate, 
there  can  be  no  diflSculty  in  erecting  the 
school:  then  the  work  could  be  ma- 
naged more  economically  and  efficiently 
than  by  having  to  sustain  Missionaries 
and  schools  «t  so  many  solitary  station*. 
Upon  the  whole  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  prosperity  around  us,  which 
should  both  exdte  our  gratiiude  end 
increase  our  confidence. 


DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  February  2d,  Messrs.  Edman  and  Gregory  embarked  at  South- 
ampton, in  the  ^^  Clyde,"  Captain  Moss,  for  the  West  Indies ;  and,  on 
February  17th,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Bishop  sailed  for  the  Bahamas 
and  for  Hayti,  respectively. 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  GEORGE  LOMAS, 

•  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  George  Lomab  was  born  on  the  22d  of  September,  1782, 
in  a  picturesque  and  secluded  hamlet  near  Buxton,  Derbyshire.  His 
parents  were  eminently  pious,  and  greatly  respected.  Consistent  and 
useful  members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  they  early  taught 
their  children  the  truths  of  that  religion  of  which  they  themselves 
were  living  witnesses.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  God ;  and  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  his  maternal  grandmother  for  the  sacred  lessons  which 
were  implanted  in  his  mind  during  his  childhood.  This  excellent 
woman,  and  her  husband,  John  Knowles,  were  among  the  first  disci- 
ples of  the  venerable  Wesley,  and  were  at  that  time  almost  the  only 
Methodists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton.  They  frequently 
travelled  on  horseback  to  Stockport,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  to 
bear  the  sermons  of  the  early  Methodist  Preachers ;  generally  return- 
ing home  the  same  day.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Knowles  came  to  reside  with  her  daughter ;  and  to  her  was  confided 
much  of  the  charge  of  her  infant  grandchildren.  The  good  old  lady 
gathered  these  little  ones  around  her,  and  poured  into  their  tender 
minds,  in  words  of  gentleness  and  love,  the  holy  lessons  of  religion. 
Often  their  tears  fell  fast,  and  their  little  hearts  glowed  with  deep 
emotion.  In  tones  which  age  had  rendered  tremulous,  she  would 
then  lead  their  infant  voices  in  the  evening  hymn  of  praise.  One  of 
that  interesting  group,  an  amiable  youth,  after  many  years  of  sancti- 
fied affliction,  yielded  his  chastened  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  A  second  grew  up,  a  sprightly, 
robust,  and  highly-gifted  woman,  apparently  designed  for  a  length- 
ened career  of  Christian  usefulness ;  but  she  was  mysteriously  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  her  age.  A  third,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  her  Master,  died  triumphantly  in  the  Lord,  in  the  year 
1838.  A  fourth  departed  in  peace  about  nine  years  later;  and  a 
fifth  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

The  effect  early  produced  on  the  mind  of  George  was  never 
entirely  obliterated.  His  youth  was  marked  by  activity,  strength, 
and  assiduity.  He  would  not  allow  his  fellows  to  surpass  him  either 
in  work  or  play.  Among  his  neighbours  and  associates  he  was  a 
general  favourite.      During  this  period  he  developed  many  of  the 
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cbaracteristics  of  his  after-years.  His  disposition  was  mild,  gene- 
rous, and  forgiving  ;  his  natural  temperament,  sanguine  and  energetic. 
It  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  his  youthful  generosity,  that  he  was  once 
found  at  midnight  thrashing  out  a  poor  widow's  corn.  A  principal 
part  of  his  occupation  was  that  of  tending  his  father's  sheep  upon  the 
mountains.  This  quiet,  primitive,  pastoral  ^employment,  and  the 
bold  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  followed,  could  hardly  fail  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  on  the  subsequent 
character  of  the  man.  Hence  he  drew  illustrations  which  he 
employed  in  later  years,  with  great  felicity  of  manner,  in  speaking 
of  the  psalms  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  other  portions  of 
holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  s^,  that  he  was  already  in 
a  course  of  preparation  for  that  sphere  of  Christian  labour  which 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  his  future  life. 

Lively  and  active,  he  became  very  popular  among  the  youth 
of  his  rural  neighbourhood,  and  generally  took  the  lead  in  their 
sports.  But  all  this  could  not  satisfy  him.  At  length,  after 
repeated  struggles,  he  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  that  he  might 
be  directed  to  some  more  congenial  position  ;  promising  that  he 
would  thenceforward  lead  a  new  life,  and  take  counsel  with  sinners 
no  longer.     God  graciously  heard  his  prayer,  and  directed  his  steps. 

In  the  year  1803,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  George 
Lomas  left  his  father's  house,  and  came  to  settle  in  Manchester. 
Leaving  home  for  the  first  time,  and  about  to  enter  upon  scenes 
quite  untried,  he  was  pensive  and  thoughtful.  He  wept  as  be 
remembered  the  pious  counsels  he  had  neglected,  and  the  precious 
privileges  he  had  abused.  He  was  overcome  by  the  fear  of  new 
temptations  ;  and,  caUing  to  mind  snares  he  had  just  escaped,  be 
knelt  down  upon  a  stone  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  road,  and,  raising 
his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  fervently  prayed  that  God  would 
pardon  the  past,  and  give  strength  and  grace  for  time  to  come. 
There,  on  that  hallowed  and  well- remembered  spot,  he  devoutly  cove- 
nanted from  that  day  to  consecrate  his  service  to  the  Lord.  He 
arose  from  his  knees  with  a  spirit  soothed  and  refreshed,  and  cheer- 
fully pursued  his  journey.  In  subsequent  years  Mr.  Lomas  often 
related  this  fact  with  great  feeling,  and  especially  when  speaking  to 
young  persons  setting  out  in  life. 

In  1804  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Lomas,  of  Buxton;  to 
whom  he  had  been  attached  before  leaving  his  native  place.  She 
was  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and  sterling  piety;  and  in  many 
respects  far  superior  to  the  simple  and  unlettered  inhabitants  of  the 
hills,  among  whom  she  had  been  brought  up.  From  its  commencement 
their  intercourse  had  been  hallowed  by  prayer ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent union  their  heavenly  Father  gave  them  abundant  tokens  of  Hia 
smile  and  approbation. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  joined  the  Methodist  Society,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Although  at  this 
period  he  walked  consistently,  attended  diligently  the  means  of  grace, 
and  had  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  he  was  yet  a  stranger  to  the 
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eDJ03nneiit  of  religion.  lu  his  beloved  wife  he  had  a  bright  example 
of  ChriBtian  piety.  He  saw  and  heard  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
her,  and  was  led  by  Divine  grace  to  see  his  own  nnsafe  condition. 
For  some  months  he  deplored  the  darkness  that  brooded  over  his 
spirit,  and  found  no  ray  of  comfort,  though  he  sought  it  diligently 
with  tears.  At  length  he  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  take  part  in 
Sabbath-school  labour ;  and,  while  endeavouring  to  teach  others,  his 
own  soul  was  stimulated  and  encouraged.  A  few  devout  Teachers  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  prayer  at  stated  periods.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  the  Lord  graciously  poured  out  His  Spirit,  and 
several  obtained  a  sense  of  pardoning  mercy.  After  this,  the  meet- 
ings were  held  nearly  every  night,  and  were  specially  owned  and 
blessed  of  God.  Mr.-  Lomas  had  never  seen  it  on  this  wise  before : 
one  after  another  entered  into  the  liberty  of  God's  dear  children.  He 
was  deeply  bumbled,  and  began  to  seek  earnestly  for  the  same  blessing. 
Nor  did  he  seek  in  vain;  for  at  one  of  these  meetings  the  Lord 
gloriously  revealed  His  long-hidden  face,  and  filled  the  mournful  soul 
with  peace  and  joy  through  beheving.  After  this  time  his  labours 
were  pursued  with  an  amazing  increase  of  delight  and  zeal.  Having 
himself  received  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  truly  earnest  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others ;  and  thus  was  evinced  the  genuineness  of  the  work 
that  had  been  wrought  within  him. 

In  1807  he  was  appointed  "Catechetical  Instructer'*  of  the  junior 
scholars ; — an  office  in  which  he  was  made  very  useful.  It  is  a 
pleasing  coincidence,  that  one  of  these  scholars  watched  over  him 
during  his  last  painful  affliction ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  spirit's 
departure,  when  the  surrounding  members  of  his  family  were  over- 
powered by  sorrow,  whispered  to  him  those  precious  and  consolatory 
truths  which  he  had  instilled  into  her  mind  in  her  childhood. 

During  thirty-nine  years,  Mr.  Lomas  was  a  valuable  and  efficient 
Class-Leader.  In  all  things  it  was  his  aim  to  set  before  his  members 
an  example  of  Christian  devotedness,  diligence,  and  zeal.  His  maxim 
was,  to  "seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness;'* 
and  the  promise,  that  "all  other  things  shall  be  added,"  was  signally 
verified  in  his  case.  The  Lord  prospered  him  in  his  business, 
and  smiled  upon  him  in  his  family.  His  basket  and  his  store 
increased ;  and  his  children  grew  up  to  call  him  blessed.  Nor  was 
he  unmindful  of  his  mercies :  for  not  only  did  the  incense  of  his 
heart  ascend  to  the  adorable  Giver,  but  his  life  was  spent  in  works  of 
benevolence  and  love, — the  practical  expression  of  his  devoutly- 
thankful  spirit. 

Not  long  after  he  commenced  business,  he  was  one  day  called  upon 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  attire  of  a  Minister.  The  stranger  introduced 
himself  as  Dr.  Coke,  about  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen,  and 
concluded  his  statement  by  requesting  pecuniary  aid.  Mr.  Lomas, 
touched  by  the  appeal,  and  already  animated  by  an  ardent  love  for 
perishing  souls,  generously  presented  a  one-pound  note.  The  sum 
was  thought  handsome,  and  seemed  far  to  exceed  the  expectation  of 
the  Doctor ;   who,   with  npUfted  hands,   earnestly  prayed  that  the 
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blessing  of  the  God  of  Missions  might  ever  rest  upon  the  contributor 
and  on  his  household,  and  that  his  gift  might  be  restored  to  him  a 
thousand-fold.  That  prayer  was  well  remembered  with  delight  and 
gratitude. 

In  the  year  1811,  at  the  request  of  the  Sunday-school  Committee, 
he  transferred  his  labours  from  Hanover-street  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  residence,  London-road.  In  the  only  Sabbath-school 
then  established  in  that  densely-populated  district,  he  found  ample 
scope  for  his  gifts  and  energies.  His  Sabbath  work  was  heavy  ;  but 
his  zeal  kept  pace  with  it.  The  first  hours  of  the  holy  day  he  spent 
in  prayer ;  and,  before  the  activities  of  his  household  commenced,  he 
might  be  seen  proceeding  to  the  house  of  God,  to  join  the  faithful  in 
supplication  to  the  Lord  of  Sabbaths,  for  His  blessing  on  the  subse- 
quent duties  of  the  day.  More  than  forty  years  he  regularly 
attended  these  early  prayer-meetings,  first  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
Oldham-street,  and  afterwards  at  the  London-road  school.  The 
Sabbath  was  to  him  a  delight ;  and  he  not  only  observed  it  himself 
with  sacred  care,  but  earnestly  and  solemnly  enjoined  it  upon  others 
to  do  so.  Sabbath-breakers  he  was  unwilling  to  pass  by  without  a 
reproof;  his  kindness  of  tone  and  manner  often  contributing  to  the 
happiest  results.  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  his  house,  that  none, 
whether  servants  or  members  of  his  family,  should  be  detained  from 
chapel  on  Lord's-day  morning.  Sunday  visiting  he  wholly  discoun- 
tenanced. His  steady  adherence  to  this  principle  had  the  effect, 
among  several  of  his  friends,  of  bringing  about  a  total  reformation  in 
this  particular.  The  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  Lord's  day  was 
once  closely  tested.  On  a  Sabbath  evening,  soon  after  he  commenced 
business,  a  person  tendered  payment  of  a  debt,  the  amount  of  which 
was  considerable.  The  man  informed  Mr.  Lomas  that  he  expected  to 
sail  from  England  early  the  following  day,  and  probably  might  never 
return.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  upright  tradesman  refused  to 
receive  the  sum,  more  willing  to  incur  the  loss  than  to  contract  the 
guilt  of  worldly  business  on  the  day  which  God  has  sanctified. 

About  the  year  1812,  the  peace  of  Manchester  was  threatened, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed,  by  tumultuous  mobs.  Mr.  Lomas, 
among  others,  qualified  himself  as  a  special  constable,  and  in  that 
capacity  displayed  his  characteristic  energy  and  decision.  After  the 
fatigues  of  business,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  was  now  required 
to  take  charge  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  lead  them  through  some  of 
the  most  disorderly  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  town.  At  one  time, 
when  his  own  premises  were  attacked,  and  the  rioters  were  carrying 
away  his  goods,  he  restrained  the  soldiers  who  stood  by,  awaiting  his 
orders,  from  interfering ;  as  he  chose  to  suffer  rather  than  to  resent 
personal  loss.  In  consequence  of  his  acts  of  public  devotion,  how- 
ever, he  received  several  anonymous  letters,  of  a  most  threatening 
kind  ;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account  abate  his  exertions  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  town.  The  disturbances  were,  doubtless,  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people.  Means  were  used 
by  the  authorities  to  grant  public  relief;  and  Mr.  Lomas  was  among 
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the  moBt  active  and  laborious  in  carrying  out  these  humane  arrange- 
ments. 

Although  he  never  busied  himself  in  the  party  politics  of  the  day, 
he  firmly  maintained  the  principles  of  true  loyalty  by  honouring  the 
King,  by  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  obedience  to  Magis- 
trates and  Governors.  He  disliked  great  changes,  and  studied  to 
conserve  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  its  time-honoured  insti- 
tutions ;  those,  especially,  which  contribute  to  secure  the  interests  of 
true  Protestantism,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

Many  who  knew  Mr.  Lomas  in  his  most  vigorous  years,  agree  in 
the  statement  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  diligent,  industrious,  and 
persevering  among  men.  Mrs.  Lomas  (who  is,  of  course,  best  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  point)  says  she  does  not  remember  to  have  seen 
him  unoccupied  fiYc  minutes.  Invariably  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
and  continuing  diligently  employed,  either  in  the  business  of  life,  or 
in  the  more  direct  service  of  his  God,  until  a  late  hour  at  night,  he 
fulfilled  the  purposes  of  life  in  an  earnest,  brave,  and  Christian  spirit. 

The  providence  of  God  continued  to  mark  out  his  path  with  innu- 
merable blessings.  The  eminent  qualities  and  virtues  of  his  dear 
wife  shone  in  her  discharge  of  domestic  and  maternal  duties  ;  while 
he  set  before  his  happy  family  the  bright  example  of  a  holy  life.  In 
the  relations  of  hfe  he  was  a  pattern  of  excellence  :  as  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  friend,  and  a  citizen,  he  commanded  the  highest  admiration. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  among  the  poor,  and  he  ever  proved 
himself  a  benefactor  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived.  Ilis 
bounty  was  bestowed  without  ostentation,  and  measured  according  to 
his  regularly-increasing  means.  It  was  exercised,  at  the  same  time, 
with  wise  discrimination,  and  a  sagacious  insight  which  generally 
guarded  against  the  abuse  of  charity.  One  instance  may  illustrate  this 
beautiful  trait.  A  man  who  owed  him  ^15  absconded  to  America, 
leaving  his  wife  and  five  children  unprovided  for.  After  some  years  he 
sent  for  her  to  follow  him.  Mr.  Lomas,  who  had  allowed  her  to  live 
rent-free,  and  for  a  length  of  time  had  daily  assisted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  helpless  family,  now  generously  paid  for  her  passage. — 
The  sick  he  unwearyingly  visited  by  night  and  by  day,  braving  all 
weathers  and  dangers ;  undismayed  by  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
disease ;  and  wilUng  to  explore  the  most  loathsome  habitations. 

His  benevolence  was  large  and  catholic.  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies,  schemes  of  chapel-building,  and  the  institutions  of  human- 
ity in  general,  he  was  prompt  to  aid.  To  quote  his  own  expression, 
he  loved  ''  to  have  a  brick  "  in  every  chapel,  school,  or  other  erection 
sacred  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men.  In  works  of  charity 
and  mercy,  and  in  the  high  and  solemn  duties  of  the  Christian  life, 
did  this  good  man  pass  the  flower  of  his  days.  Like  his  Lord  and 
Master,  he  "went  about  doing  good."  By  counsels  and  instructions, 
by  earnest  entreaties  and  warnings,  and  by  a  holy  walk  and  conver- 
sation, he  constrained  many  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  religion. 

During  the  course  of  his  life  Mr.  Lomas  experienced  several  signal 
deliverances  from  imminent  peril.     He  had  an  escape  from  shipwreck 
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in  the  year  1 823,  between  Liverpool  and  North  Wales.  Another  remark- 
able instance  of  providential  escape,  which  claims  notice,  happened 
about  the  year  1827.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  with  great 
violence,  but  most  mercifully  preserved.  ^IVice  a  week,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  he  travelled  on  a  road  which,  during  a  great  part 
of  that  period,  was  notoriously  infested  by  gangs  of  desperate  high- 
waymen. Other  travellers  have  been  attacked,  robbed,  and  in  some 
instances  murdered,  on  the  very  nights  when  he  was  on  the  road ; 
but,  during  the  whole  of  his  journeys,  he  passed  to  and  fro  safe  and 
unmolested.  In  one  most  remarkable  instance,  when  he  fell  from 
the  second  story  of  his  warehouse,  there  seemed  but  one  moment 
between  him  and  eternity ;  but  he  alighted  upon  the  pavement  with- 
out serious  injury.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  special  Providence  watched 
over  this  servant  of  God  ?  Truly  the  Lord  is  "  round  about  them 
that  fear  Him." 

Orderly  in  all  his  habits,  bland  in  his  manners,  habitually  cheerful 
and  social,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  no  morose  ascetic  ;  yet  he  never  passed  the  bounds  of  religious 
sobriety,  nor  allowed  his  cheerfulness  to  degenerate  into  frivolity. 

In  the  government  of  his  numerous  family,  kindness^  firmness,  and 
decision  were  happily  blended.  He  won  his  children  to  obedience, 
and  inspired  them  with  filial  reverence.  Some  years  before  his 
death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  all  joined  to  the  visible 
church  of  Christ,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  One  of 
them,  his  pious  and  highly-gifted  son  Robert,  was  suddenly  called  to 
his  final  account,  amid  bright  promises  of  eminent  usefulness,  in  the 
year  1829,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  This  unexpected 
bereavement  was  the  heaviest  trial  Mr.  Lomas  had  hitherto  been 
called  to  meet.  Robert  had  been  his  constant  companion,  and  of 
him  he  cherished  the  fondest  and  most  sanguine  hopes; — ^hopca 
which  were,  alas !  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  father's  grief  for 
his  beloved  child  was  deep  and  intense,  but  unmingled  with  any 
sentiment  contrary  to  Christian  resignation.  He  came  out  of  this 
furnace  as  gold  purified.  His  religious  experience  was  henceforth 
marked  by  a  more  implicit  dependence  upon  the  Almighty,  and  a 
more  entire  conformity  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 
the  gracious  purpose  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

To  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  rising  race 
seemed  to  be  his  absorbing  passion.  He  had  a  deep  conviction  that 
Providence  had  distinctly  marked  out  this  as  his  particular  sphere  of 
usefulness.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  he  devoted  forty  years  of 
almost  unbroken  health,  with  untiring  zeal,  to  the  work.  His 
example  encouraged  the  diligent,  and  left  the  indolent  without 
excuse.  He  was  "  instant  in  season,  out  of  season."  Above  all,  he 
earnestly  desired  that  those  around  him,  both  Teachers  and  scholars, 
should  feel  the  power  of  Divine  grace.  In  cheerful  reliance  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  pursued  this  object.  In  these  and  all  his 
labours  he  was  entirely  free  from  ostentation,  always  esteeming  others 
better  than  himself,   and  in  honour  preferring  his  brethren.      He 
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formed  a  very  humble  estimate  of  his  owu  services,  especially  of  his 
addresses  from  the  pulpit.  Of  these  it  may  be  said,  that  they  were 
simple,  earnest,  and  pointed ;  strongly  indicative  of  the  originality  of 
his  mind.  In  conducting  the  schools,  he  was  firm  without  harsh- 
ness. An  idle  or  listless  Teacher,  or  one  irregular  in  his  attendance, 
could  not  long  escape  his  vigilant  eye,  and  was  sure  to  be  suitably 
admonished.  If  there  was  occasionally  a  tinge  of  severity  in  his 
manner,  it  was  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  rebuke  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  on  whom  so  much  depended.  His  influence  in  the 
school  was  paternal.  Both  scholars  and  Teachers  regarded  him  as  a 
father  presiding  over  them  in  love.  In  his  duties  as  **  Treasurer  to 
the  Children's  Charity,"  his  unobtrusive  virtues  were  brought  out. 

At  a  period  of  unhappy  dissensions  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  the 
school  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  long-continued  and  arduous 
labours  suffered  severely.  Several  Conductors,  one  hundred  Teachers, 
and  upwards  of  six  hundred  scholars,  chose  to  secede.  Mr.  Lorn  as 
was  among  the  comparatively  small  number  who  remained.  Deeply 
as  he  regretted  this  fearful  disruption,  involving  the  sudden  severance 
of  ties  and  friendships  which  had  long  been  fondly  cherished,  he  did 
not  quail  in  the  hour  of  trial,  but  nobly  bore  his  part  and  fearlessly 
did  his  duty.  His  energies,  and  those  of  the  faithful  few  who 
remained  with  him,  were  now  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  repair,  if 
possible,  the  breach  which  had  been  made.  Headed  by  him,  these 
worthy  parties  went  out  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  canvassed  the 
neighbourhood  for  new  scholars,  solicited  assistance  in  their  several 
departments,  and  redoubled  their  own  exertions.  These  efforts  were 
crowned  with  great  success ;  and  Mr.  Lomas  soon  had  the  high  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  returning  prosperity  of  an  institution  which 
he  dearly  loved.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  which  succeeded,  as  he 
looked  round  on  a  goodly  number  of  pious  and  excellent  Teachers 
who  had  stepped  into  the  places  of  the  seceders,  bis  heart  overflowed 
with  joy  and  thankfulness,  which  found  expression  in  an  animated 
and  remarkable  speech.  After  thirty-flve  years  of  faithful  toil,  he 
was  presented,  in  May,  1842,  with  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  inscribed,  by  the  Officers  and  Teachers  at  London-Road,  as 
a  token  of  their  unanimous  affection,  and  of  the  esteem  iu  which  they 
held  his  indefatigable  services.  On  this  occasion  he  was  deeply 
affected ;  and  in  a  most  touching  manner  he  declared  that,  had  he  a 
thousand  hands,  hearts,  and  heads,  they  should  all  be  engaged  in  the 
glorious  enterprise  of  leading  youthful  souls  to  the  Saviour. 

Eteruity  alone  can  reveal  the  result  of  his  labours.  Many,  who 
once  listened  to  his  instructions,  are  now  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  bearing  in  their  bosoms  the  imperishable  seed 
which  was  sown  there  by  his  instrumentality.  Some  of  these  are 
Missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Many  have  passed  from  earth  to  heaven, 
leaving  behind  them  glorious  testimonies  of  the  power  and  grace  of 
Jesus,  whose  ever-blessed  name  he  first  taught  them  to  lisp.  They 
are  now  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing,  and  with  hira  are  magnifying  the 
wonders  of  redemption  in  that  city  of  which  *'  the  Lamb  is  the 
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light."  Otbers,  who  remain  among  us  to  this  day,  are  hnmblj 
following  him,  as  he  followed  Christ. 

Mr.  Lomas  lived  for  many  years  in  the  expectation  of  sudden 
death.  Premonitions,  which  awakened  apprehension  among  his 
friends,  gave  him  no  disquiet.  He  was  armed  with  faith  and  hope 
which  dispelled  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  age  of  threescore  years, 
indeed,  he  was  comparatively  hale,  perfoiming  his  duties  in  the 
world  and  the  church  with  much  of  his  wonted  energy.  But,  about 
two  years  later,  his  once  iron  constitution  gave  symptoms  of  decay. 
He  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest,  and  oppressive  fatigue,  after  any 
unusual  amount  of  toil  or  mental  excitement.  About  the  Christmas 
of  1845  unequivocal  signs  of  his  rapid  decline  appeared.  But,  as  the 
outward  man  decayed,  the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day.  He 
grew  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ  his  Saviour. 

In  September,  1 846,  on  hearing  of  the  sudden  exit  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  he  said,  ^ith  marked  emphasis,  "  It  will  be  my  turn  next ;" 
and,  from  this  period,  he  became  gradually  worse.  He  still  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  to  go  to  business,  as  well  as  to  attend  the 
Sabbath-school  and  the  means  of  grace.  His  friends  frequently 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  in  reply^  "  I  should  count  it 
an  honour  to  labour  to  the  last, — 

*  My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down. 
And  cease  at  once  to  woik  and  live.*** 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lomas,  he 
went  to  Fleetwood,  in  hope  of  recruiting  his  wasted  strength.  There 
the  symptoms  of  his  disease  assumed  a  more  determined  aspect ;  and 
he  returned  home,  after  a  stay  of  seyen  weeks,  considerably  debili- 
tated. Amid  much  suffering,  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  "  I  have 
had  sixty  years  of  excellent  health,"  he  said ;  **  and  Providence  has 
blessed  me  in  my  basket  and  store.  I  have  ffeen  all  my  children  rise 
into  life,  and  choose  the  way  to  heaven ;  and  I  must  not  now  com- 
plain. God  is  good  and  gracious  to  me.  He  is  too  wise  to  err,  and 
too  good  to  be  unkind."  A  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  never  forsook 
him ;  and  his  constant  theme  was  the  manifold  goodness  of  (rod  to 
him  through  a  long  and  happy  life. 

About  the  middle  of  August  he  was  again  adrised  to  try  the  sea* 
air,  and  accordingly  went  to  Southport.  While  there,  he  was  called 
to  endure  the  severest  trial  of  his  life,  in  the  sudden  and  alarming 
illness  of  his  devotedly  attached  wife.  With  unutterable  anguish  he 
received  the  tidings  of  Mrs.  Lomas's  extreme  danger.  He  had  been 
united  to  her  in  tenderest  affection  for  more  than  forty  years ;  and  be 
cherished  the  fond  hope  that  she  would  live  to  cheer  and  solace  him 
in  his  last  moments.  The  deeply-stricken  mourner  sought  help  from 
Him  who  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  who  has  promised 
to  deliver  His  people  who  call  upon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  He 
poured  out  earnest  cries  and  prayers ;  and  the  God,  whose  he  was, 
and  whom  he  served,  came  to  his  'deliverance.     The  rough  wind  was 
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itajed  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind.  The  affliction  was  rebuked^  and 
Mrs.  Lomas  was  spared. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  Lord  was  preparing  His 
serranty  by  growing  inward  holiness,  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light.  For  some  time  after  his  return  from  Southport  he  sank 
rapidly.  On  the  21st  of  November  he  went  for  the  last  time  to  the 
London-road  Sunday-school,— the  scene  of  his  zealous  and  long- 
continued  labours.  It  was  deeply  affecting  to  witness  his  extreme 
feebleness.  His  friends  were  compelled  sorrowfully  to  conclude  that 
he,  who  had  been  as  a  father  among  them,  was  now  hastening  to  the 
gates  of  death.  To  the  children  in  the  upper  room  he  gave  a  pathetic 
address,  full  of  Christian  fervour,  but  delivered  at  a  cost  of  most 
painful  exertion.  He  affectionately  besought  them  all,  and  especially 
the  elder  scholars,  to  turn  to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart ; 
impressively  warning  them  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  delay  in  the 
great  matter  of  salvation. 

The  patience  with  which  Mr.  Lomas  endured  his  sufferings,  which 
were  often  of  fearful  violence,  excited  the  surprise  of  his  professional 
attendants.  One  of  these — an  eminent  physician — said  he  had 
visited  thousands,  but  had  never  seen  so  much  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion ;  adding,  with  emphasis,  "  It  is  a  perfect  pleasure  to  visit  one  in 

BO  happy  a  state  of  mind I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 

this  exalted  fortitude  in  circumstances  of  so  much  suffering :  during 
the  whole  course  of  my  practice  I  have  never  seen  it  equalled."  It 
was,  indeed,  unaccountable  to  all  but  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  all- 
sustaining  power  of  Divine  grace.  At  the  sufferer's  own  request,  and 
that  of  his  sorrowing  family,  the  prayers  of  saints  were  offered  on  his 
behalf.  One  occasion  deserves  particular  mention : — At  the  close  of 
the  "  Quarterly  Meeting,"  December  29th,  several  friends  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Wood ;  and,  after  mutually  deploring  the  severe 
illness  of  Mr.  Lomas,  they  spent  some  time  in  earnest  intercession, 
that,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God,  his  sufferings  might  be  assuaged,  and 
the  residue  of  his  days  rendered  easy  and  peaceful.  All  present  on 
this  solemn  occasion  felt  an  overpowering  and  gracious  influence ; 
and  they  separated  with  a  strong  inward  assurance  that  their  prayers 
had  not  ascended  in  vain.  From  that  hour  the  violence  of  his  agony 
was  abated,  and  never  returned.  The  sympathy  of  his  friends  and 
Ministers  was,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  source  of  special  consolation. 

On  Sunday,  January  2d,  1848,  he  was  exceedingly  weak;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  observed  that  he  was  depressed  in 
mind.  For  some  time  he  dwelt  on  most  humiliating  thoughts  of 
himself;  but  these  were  not  unaccompanied  by  childlike  trust  that 
his  heavenly  Father,  having  conducted  him  thus  far,  would  guide  him 
safely  to  his  eternal  home.  Several  times  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  help 
me  to  endure  to  the  end!"  More  than  once  he  referred  to  the  death 
of  Stephen,  and  was  greatly  cheered  by  that  noble  examy)le  of  meek- 
ness and  fortitude.  He  requested  one  of  his  family  to  read  to  him 
the  beautiful  hymn, — ''Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  &c. ;  and  with 
intense  feeling  he  joined  in  the  lines,  now  so  appropriate : — 
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*'  Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide. 
Till  the  storm  of  life  be  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O  receive  my  soul  at  last ! 

^*  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee ; 
Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not  alone, 
Still  support  and  comfort  me.** 

It  was  evident  that  the  Lord  was  trying  the  faith  of  His  dear 
servant,  and  suffering  him  to  encounter  once  more  the  assaults  of  the 
adversary.  But  the  struggle  was  brief.  The  gloom  was  soon  dis- 
persed, and  the  full  sunshine  of  joy  and  hope  succeeded.  Mr.  Lomas 
expressed  his  unshaken  confidence  in  his  all-sufficient  Saviour,  as  he 
passed  through  the  dark  valley.  His  last  days  were  marked  by  per- 
fect peace.  The  anchor  of  his  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  was  cast 
within  the  veil.  As  he  drew  nearer  his  end,  his  confidence  strength- 
ened ;  his  visions  of  immortality  grew  brighter ;  the  celestial  city 
appeared  in  sight ;  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  holy  joy.  There  was 
not  a  cloud  between  him  and  the  Saviour  he  adored.  He  had  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  finished  his  course ;  and  was  now  ready  to  depart 
at  God*B  command,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Like  a  ripe 
shock  of  com,  he  stood  prepared  for  the  garner,  and  waiting  only  for 
the  hand  of  the  reaper,  and  the  angelic  shout  of  "  Harvest-home ! " 

To  the  last  his  excellent  wife  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
him ;  recalling  to  his  mind,  from  the  rich  treasury  of  her  own  know- 
ledge and  experience,  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  she  was  strengthened,  by  special  grace  from  on  high, 
for  these  last  mournful  offices  of  an  afiection  which  could  not  die. 

The  emptiness  of  the  world,  the  glorious  hope  of  heaven,  the 
surpassing  love  of  Christ,  the  faithfulness  of  God,  all  occupied  his 
dying  thoughts.  Hitherto  he  bad  seen  "  through  a  glass,  darkly;" 
but  he  was  now  expecting  to  behold  face  to  face  Him  who  dwelleth 
in  light  unapproachable, — to  see  Him  as  He  is. 

The  day  before  his  death,  a  severe  paroxysm  wrung  from  him  a  long, 
deep  sigh,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  fervent  expression, 
"Thy  will  be  done!"  "Mine  has  been  a  long  voyage,"  he  subse- 
quently remarked ;  "  but  it  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  '  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit!'"  On  January  1 2th,  1848,  the  solemn  change 
was  evidently  at  hand.  In  deep  waters  the  dying  saint  still  clung  to 
the  Rock  of  ages;  and,  "My  Jesus — my  Saviour — Thy  rod — Thy 
staff" — fell  in  broken  accents  from  his  lips.  While  his  beloved  wife 
was  supporting  the  pillow  upon  which  rested  his  dying  head,  and 
solemnly  commending  his  soul  to  the  Saviour,  he  gently  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus.  Thus  escaped  his  happy  and  purified  spirit  to  the  realms 
of  eternal  day.  He  had  not  completed  his  sixty-sixth  year.  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them."  (Rev.  xiv.  13.)  J.  B. 
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An  enlightened  Christian  can  hardly  avoid  feeling  some  measure 
of  wonder,  as  well  as  of  disapprobation,  at  the  view  of  human  life 
which  finds  expression  in  the  remarkable  reply  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
to  the  question  of  Pharaoh,  "How  old  art  thou?"  "The  days  of 
the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,*'  was  the  answer 
of  an  old  man  and  Prophet,  whose  earthly  pilgrimage  had  already 
been  protracted  more  than  a  full  half  century  beyond  the  usual  limits 
of  the  good  old  age  conceded  to  his  successors.  Not  only  had  his 
life  been  long,  but  eminently  prosperous.  He  had  indeed  been  no 
stranger  to  labours,  perils,  adversity ;  but  these  vicissitudes  were  the 
good  discipline  which  had  moulded  his  great  character,  and  made 
him  a  great  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  element 
of  good  fortune  which  Divine  Providence  had  withholden  from  this, 
its  favoured  child.  He  had  derived  a  vigorous  physical  constitution 
and  a  glorious  intellect  from  ancestors  who  made  treaties  with 
sovereign  states,  and  gained  victories  over  Kings ;  and  who  could 
trace  back  their  pedigree,  honoured  from  age  to  age  by  special  tokens 
of  Divine  favour,  to  the  common  parents  of  our  human  race  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  He  had  gained  an  ample  fortune  by  the  manly 
exercise  of  his  own  talents, — a  species  of  success  which  is  usually 

*  Mrs.  Oarrettsoa  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Oarrettson,  one 
of  the  early  Ameiican  Preachers ;  an  account  of  whose  conversion,  and  subsequent 
labours  and  sufferings  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  written  by  himself,  will  be  found 
in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine  for  1827,  p.  ^72.  After  more  than  £Ay  years  of  public 
labour,  Mr.  Garrettson  retired  to  his  estate  at  Rhinebeck,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Here  he  erected  a  chapel,  established  a  school,  and  lived 
for  several  years  among  the  Society,  as  a  father  surrounded  by  his  large  family,  all 
of  whom  looked  up  to  him  with  affectionate  respect.  But  still  he  frequently  mfide 
long  journeys  to  visit  the  churches  which  he  had  contributed  to  form  in  distant  States 
of  the  Union..»Mrs.  Oarrcttson  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Livingstons,  and 
was  sister  to  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  the  State  of  New- York.  She 
continued  to  reside  at  Rhinebeck  till  the  clo«e  of  a  more  than  usually  long  life,  and 
was  visited  by  Christians  of  various  denominations,  who  always  found  a  welcome  at 
her  hospitable  abode.  In  the  Wesleyan  Magazine  for  1824,  p.  608,  will  be  found 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  which  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Reece,  when  in 
New- York,  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrettson,  with  some  letters  which  they 
afterwards  wrote  to  him. — J.  R. 
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thought  to  contribute,  beyond  any  other  method  of  acquisition,  to 
human  happiness ;  and  he  had  inherited  from  Isaac  and  Abraham, 
and  perhaps  more  distant  and  equally  reputable  progenitors,  a  princely 
patrimony, — a  source  of  wealth  most  favourable  to  personal  dignity 
and  most  gratifying  to  family  pride.  He  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family  of  sons,  all  alive,  and  men  of  renown,  already  patriarchs,  and 
the  appointed  heads  and  progenitors  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  To 
crown  all,  now  in  his  old  age,  his  favourite  son,  whom  he  had  long 
mourned  as  the  victim  of  a  frightful  casualty,  had  just  called  him  and 
his  multitudinous  household  from  a  famine-stricken  land,  to  make 
them  sharers  of  his  own  honour  and  affluence,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  great  King,  and  the  actual  ruler  of  the  most  wealthy  and  civilised 
nation  on  earth.  It  was  of  such  a  career  that  the  venerable  patriarch 
declared,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  have  been  few 
and  evil."  I  think  we  should  rather  have  expected  there,  in  the 
presence  of  a  heathen  King,  some  humble  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude,  some  lofty  ascription  of  praise,  for  so  much  of  Heaven's 
munificence,  and  for  a  life  so  full  of  days  and  of  blessings.  We  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  remember,  that  Jacob  lived  under  a  lower 
dispensation  than  ours. 

Any  intelligent  Christian  would  have  given  another  answer;  but 
"the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he"  than  whom 
"  a  greater  had  not  risen  among  them  that  were  born  of  women."  It 
is  a  common  error  to  think  too  highly  of  the  light  enjoyed  under  the 
dim  revelation  that  preceded  the  Gospel,  in  comparison  with  the 
glorious  manifestation  under  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  work  out  our 
salvation.  We  are  thus  led  to  expect  too  much  of  pious  men  under 
the  old  dispensation,  and,  taking  them  for  our  standard,  to  demand 
too  little  of  ourselves. 

For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary  in  the  Bible,  Jacob's 
answer  to  the  King  of  Egypt  was  only  such  as  a  heathen  or  a  mere 
worldling  might  have  made.  He  gave  expression  to  the  sentiment  of 
dissatisfaction  and  regret,  with  which  an  old  man  is  wont  to  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  even  an  eventful  and  prosperous  life.  His 
rapid  advancement  to  wealth  and  distinction,  the  uniform  success  of 
his  far-reaching  schemes,  his  thrifty  management  in  his  business 
transactions  with  Esau  and  Laban,  the  signal  triumph  of  his  policy 
and  his  arms,  contemplated  from  his  actual  position^  were  no  longer 
able  to  awaken  agreeable  reminiscences.  He  thought  rather  of  the 
trials  of  his  early  days;  of  his  long,  well-merited  self-banishment 
from  the  home  of  bis  childhood ;  of  his  solitary  journey  to  the  "  land 
of  the  people  of  the  East;"  of  his  hard  bondage  in  the  service  of 
Laban,  when  "  the  drought  consumed  him  by  day,  and  the  frost  by 
night,  and  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes;"  of  his  long,  deep,  incon- 
solable mourning  for  Rachel,  and  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  Dark 
clouds  had  settled  upon  the  landscape,  now  left  far  behind.  The 
bright  lights  that  illuminated  the  sky  of  his  youth  were  dimmed^  or 
extinguished  in  the  distance.  The  sweet  flowers  that  beautified  and 
perfumed  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
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Palestine,  had  faded  from  his  darkened  Tision.  Such  were  the  sad 
remiDiscences  and  cheerless  scenes  amid  which  the  aged  patriarch 
retraced  in  retrospect  the  track  of  his  long  Hfe,  when  lie  pronounced 
*'  the  days  of  its  years  few  and  eyil."  If  his  estimate  of  life  was 
exaggerated,  it  was  yet  not  unnatural.  It  was  eminently  human  in 
the  same  breath  to  denounce  life  as  evil,  and  yet  to  regret  its  brevity. 

With  only  the  imperfect  light  of  nature  for  our  guide,  aided  by  all 
the  revelations  that  preceded  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light,"  we  should  be  compelled,  I  think,  to  admit  this  humbling, 
despairing  view  of  life  and  our  earthly  condition  to  be  essentially 
just.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conceive  how  a  mere  philosopher,  or 
any  one  who  does  not  employ,  for  the  solution  of  this  question,  the 
great  argument  of  the  Gospel,  can  relieve  the  subject  of  its  melan- 
choly aspects,  or  refuse  to  concur  in  the  verdict  which  pronounces 
life  essentially  evil. 

Let  us  interrogate  the  wisdom  of  the  world  on  this  momentous 
subject,  and  hear  what  responses  it  is  able  to  give  to  mitigate  our 
distaste  and  pacify  our  doubts  and  fears.  How  does  it  account  for 
the  manifold  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  even  under  the  -  most  favour- 
able conditions  of  existence  in  this  .world  ?  What  consolation  can  it 
offer?  What  explanation  can  it  give  of  the  inexorable  law  which 
consigns  us  all  to  early  death,  heedless  of  our  mortal  reluctance,  and 
as  if  in  bitter  mockery  of  the  instinctive  love  of  life  which  the  great 
Lawgiver  has  Himself  planted  deep  in  our  nature?  The  case  of  an 
old  man,  who,  like  Jacob,  has  filled  up  a  long  life  with  usefulness 
and  prosperity,  is  precisely  that  involved  in  the  least  difficulty ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  see  how,  independently  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel, 
we  are  to  dispose  of  the  doubts  which  even  here  crowd  upon  the 
mind.  But  how,  on  ordinary  principles,  shall  we  reconcile  with  the 
Divine  mercy  and  justice  the  removal  from  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
of  men  in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  fathers  of  helpless  and  dependent 
families,  the  patrons  and  instruments  of  those  beneficent  and  amelio- 
rating enterprises  to  which  human  society  is  accustomed  to  look  for 
its  well-being,  and  its  advancement  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  no  less 
than  in  material  prosperity  ?  In  the  very  strength  and  force  of  their 
manhood,  in  the  very  maturity  and  efficiency  of  their  mental  powers, 
at  the  acme  of  reputation  and  influence,  do  we  see  these  pillars  of  the 
social  fabric  violently  wrenched  from  their  position,  with  a  disregard 
of  human  happiness  not  easily  reconcilable  with  faith  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  but  painfully  suggestive  rather  of  the  reign,  not  of  blind, 
but  of  malignant,  chance  in  human  afiairs. 

Still  more  profound  is  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  dissolution 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  before  one  of  the  appreciable  ends  of  life 
has  been  attained.  Is  it  in  mere  wantonness,  or  for  pastime  and  an 
ostentatious  display  of  her  productive  energies,  that  nature  so  heed- 
lessly and  so  wastefully  blasts  in  the  bud,  or  in  their  first  flower,  a 
portion  of  the  human  family  so  truly  prodigious  ?  I  know  not  what 
satisfactory  answer  a  disbeliever  in  the  Gospel  can  give  to  these,  and 
a  multitude  of  similar  questions,  which  the  phenomena  of  daily  life 
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are  ever  forcing  upon  his  attention.  All  the  antichrietian  theories  of 
human  life  are  reducible  to  two : — individual  happiness,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  race.  The  first  announces  the  "  chief  end  of  man  "  to 
be  the  promotion  of  his  own  happiness ;  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, wealth,  influence ;  and  the  enjoyment,  perhaps  the  diffusion, 
of  them. 

Of  which  of  these  pursuits  and  attainments  are  not  death  and  its 
antecedents  fatally  obstructive?  By  the  unchangeable  laws  of  our 
being,  youth  and  manhood  must  be  spent  in  acquisition.  The  suc- 
ceeding period,  which  the  theory  in  question  must  regard  as  the  natural 
season  of  repose  and  fruition,  is  usually  oppressed  with  infirmities 
which  impair  the  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  render  comparatiyely 
worthless  resources  accumulated  with  so  much  anxious  toil ;  whilst 
the  great  destroyer  soon  arrives,  to  dispel  the  poor  illusions  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  has  pronounced  the  "  great  end  "  of  our 
being. 

If  old  and  middle  age,  unblest  by  Christian  hopes,  has  so  much 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  w^ith  the  concomitants  and  results  of  even  a 
prosperous  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth  ?  of  those  who  only  live  long  enough  to  toil  and 
suffer  in  quest  of  the  appointed  good,  but  not  to  obtain  or  enjoy  it  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  they  have  not  utterly  failed  of  securing  life's 
great  object,  and  that  life,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  faculties  and 
means  and  hopes  and  toils,  has  not  been,  to  these  victims,  discom- 
fiture and  cruel  mockery?  What  anomalies  and  impertinences  are 
these  abortions  of  hope  and  toilsome  endeavour,  in  a  theory  of  life 
which  has  no  future  in  which  to  solve  its  enigmas,  adjust  its  contra- 
dictions, and  compensate  its  sufferers ! 

Bat  the  wisdom  of  this  world  has  another  theory  of  life  more 
comprehensive  and  specious,  but  beset  with  similar  and  even  greater 
difficulties.  Nature,  it  teaches  ns,  is  little  solicitous  for  the  individaal 
man,  but  provides  bountifully  for  the  race,  of  which  all  her  laws  and 
arrangements  are  designed  to  promote  the  well-being  and  the  perfec- 
tion. The  individual  man,  indeed,  suffers  and  dies ;  but  man  social, 
the  body  politic,  the  species,  lives  and  is  immortal.  The  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart  are  to  find  their  satisfaction  in  a  participation  of 
the  aggfegate  happiness,  and  must  learn  stoicism  or  resignation  in 
regard  to  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  units  of  which  the  great 
community  is  composed.  This  view  of  life  forgets  that  cold,  hanger, 
sickness,  disappointment,  destitution,  oppression,  befall  men  as  indi- 
viduals, not  as  a  race ;  and  that  human  society  is  only  happy  or  the 
reverse,  in  the  sensitive,  intelligent  individuals  who  compose  it.  But, 
waving  this  fundamental  difficulty,  how  does  the  theory  in  question 
serve  to  explain  the  dark  phenomena  of  which  we  are  in  quest  of  the 
solution  ?  How  does  the  suffering  of  which  the  world  is  fall,  how 
does  the  death  of  infants,  and  children,  and  yonng  men,  contribute 
to  the  felicity  or  perfection  of  the  human  species,  or  of  a  commnnity? 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  too,  the  shortness  of  life  is  inexplicable. 
The  progress  of  society  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of  truly  great 
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men,  fit  to  be  leaders  in  its  enterprises, — of  truly  wise  a  ad  good  men, 
fit  to  be  pablic  teachers ;  to  be  the  models  and  censors  of  public 
morals,  leaders  in  great  enterprises.  Such  men  are  proverbially  rare. 
They  rise  scarcely  two  or  three  in  a  century ;  and  whilst  their  advent 
is  ever  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a  golden  age  to  the  countries 
that  may  be  honoured  by  their  birth,  their  early  removal  clothes 
nations  in  sackcloth.  If,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  common 
lot  of  mortals,  these  heaven-sent  sages  might  be  allowed  the  years  of 
our  antediluvian  progenitors,  what  infinite  benefits  would  they  confer 
upon  the  world !  Under  their  enlightened  policy  and  stable  adminis- 
tration, the  largest  and  most  thorough  systems  of  improvement  and 
amelioration  would  be  carried  to  their  great  results.  Under  the 
present  economy  of  human  life,  the  most  hopeful  undertakings  are 
blasted  by  change  and  revolution.  The  wisest  and  best  rulers  are, 
after  a  few  years,  succeeded  by  the  weakest  and  the  worst.  Some 
proud  and  cruel  Tarquin  is  ever  at  hand  to  subvert  the  handiwork  of 
an  upright,  paternal  Numa ;  some  bloody,  savage  Manasseh,  to  spread 
desolation  over  the  land,  purged  and  blessed  by  the  piety  of  Josiah. 
Without  mnltiplying  proofs  and  illustrations,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  uncertainty  and  brevity  of  human  life  constitute 
the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  individual  and  national  improvement  and  well-being.  If  these  are 
indeed  the  great  ends  of  our  existence,  then  must  it  be  confessed  that 
they  have  hitherto  been  completely  thwarted.  No  failure  was  ever 
more  complete  and  universal.  The  anomalous  influences  have  proved 
stronger  than  the  system ;  and  death,  the  destroyer,  an  overmatch  for 
the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  the  doomed  race. 

Our  difficulties  remain  in  their  full  force.  Why  is  life  so  short  ? 
Why  do  the  old  die  7  Why  are  the  young  cut  down  in  the  midst  of 
their  preparation  for  life  ?  Why  are  infancy  and  childhood  blighted 
in  the  very  dawn  of  their  being,  in  their  weakness,  and  in  their 
innocency?  We  have  seen  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  has  no 
reply.  This  tremendous  question  has  baffled  all  its  sages.  Let  us 
turn  with  our  inquiries  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Other  theories  of 
life  are  silent  and  confounded.  Let  us  now  interrogate  the  Christian 
theory.  We  will,  for  this  time,  refrain  from  making  our  appeal  to 
the  letter  and  dogmatic  announcements  of  the  Gospel,  but  rather 
aeek  the  teachings  of  its  comprehensive  underlying  philosophy.  We 
ask.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Why  does  he  live,  and  why  does 
be  die  ?  and  we  have  the  reply  in  the  language  of  an  old  Catechism, 
'*  To  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever."  What  is  the  true  theory 
of  life,  with  all  its  trials,  sufferings,  and  catastrophes  ?  It  is  a  state 
of  probation ;  it  is  the  first  stage  of  endless  being,  the  antechamber 
of  eternity,  where  we  stay  awhile  for  instruction,  and  discipline,  and 
purification,  preparatory  to  the  higher  pursuits  and  enjoyments  to 
which,  if  found  worthy,  we  are  shortly  to  be  promoted.  Let  us 
apply  these  axioms  of  the  true  philosophy,  which  are  no  other  than 
the  first  principles  of  religion,  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  baffled  all  other  hypotheses. 
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Life  is  a  probation  for  eternity,  to  which  its  brevity  and  uncertainty 
constitute  important  means  and  conditions  of  success. 

Threescore  years  and  ten  constitute  a  period  long  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  religion.  We  know,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
foundations  of  piety  are  almost  always  laid  in  early  life,  and  that  few 
are  converted  f^ter  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age.  There  is  a  physical 
reason  for  this,  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  constitution ;  not  to 
speculate  upon  the  moral  reasons  which  the  All-wise  may  have  chosen 
to  hide  in  His  own  bosom.  In  most  instances  the  capacity  to  receive 
new  impressions,  and  to  enter  successfully  on  new  courses  of  thought 
or  action,  is  completely  exhausted  before  the  age  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  probation  of  an  impenitent 
sinner  has  usually  closed  before  extreme  age  robs  his  limbs  and  his 
intellect  of  their  vigour.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  his  life  were 
to  be  prolonged  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  it  would  be  utterly  valne^ 
less  in  reference  to  the  great  end  for  which  we  live.  It  would  be 
intrinsically  worthless,  and  something  worse,  except  as  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  unutterable  evils  that  follow  an  unfruitful  probation. 
Could  we  see  as  God  sees,  we  might  now  read,  in  the  unwritten  epitaph 
of  many  a  hoary  sinner,  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols,  let  him  alone." 
To  such  a  one,  who  in  reality  has  already  decided  his  own  destiny,  of 
what  use  is  longer  life  ?  He  has  shamefully  failed  of  securing  life's 
only  worthy  object.  The  tide  in  his  affairs,  which  should  have  borne 
him  on  to  celestial  fortunes,  has  passed  for  ever.  He  is,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  a  doomed  spirit.  More  days  he  may  see,  but  not 
better.  What  does  he  here  in  this  world  of  probation  any  longer, 
but  "  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities,  and  heap  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  ? "  No ;  life  is  not  too  short.  Death  does  not 
usually  come  too  soon  for  those  who  have  already  sinned  through 
threescore  years.  It  were  perhaps  wise,  in  the  long  run,  for  such  to 
choose  the  refuge  of  such  an  eternity  as  they  are  to  have,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  longer  continuance  in  sin,  in  the  circumstances  of  special 
aggravation  under  which  sin  is  committed  by  them  in  this  redeemed, 
enlightened,  probationary  world. 

I  hardly  need  add,  that  life  is  long  enough  for  those  who  have 
wisely  used  it  in  finding  reconciliation  with  God,  through  the  infinite 
Sacrifice  made  upon  the  Cross.  We  wrong  ourselves,  and  the  gracious 
economy  under  which  we  are  called  to  work  out  our  salvation,  when 
we  dread  death  as  an  evil.  Our  natural  enemy  he  is  ;  but  conquered 
and  captive  since  the  day  when  Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and 
dragged  the  destroyer  in  the  train  of  His  glorious  triumph.  The 
Christian's  dread  of  death  is  most  unreasonable.  It  is  ever  con- 
demned in  anticipation  by  his  own  faith,  and  usually  forgotten  or 
contemned  in  the  hour  of  its  coming.  It  is  then  found  to  be  but  a 
bad  habit  of  the  imagination  or  the  nerves,  contracted  in  the  days  of 
feeble  faith  and  dim  spiritual  vision.  We  are  content  to  endure 
slight  temporary  inconveniences,  that  we  may  secure  great  and  dura- 
ble benefits.  We  make  toUsome  journeys  to  visit  beloved  relatives  or 
friends.     We  gladly  cross  stormy  seas,  that  we  may  see  magnificent 
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or  historical  stractures,  or  renowDed  cities,  or  beautiful  landscapes* 
or  celebrated  statues  and  paintings.  Often  shorter  and  etsier  is  the 
passage  to  heaven,  **  the  city  that  hath  foundations/'  where  Jesus,  in 
His  glory,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  €h>d ;  where  is  an  innumerable 
company  which  no  man  can  number,  all  having  **  washed  their  robes 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  and  where  we  ourselves,  made  pure  and 
immortal,  with  palms  in  our  hands  and  crowns  on  our  heads,  shall 
mingle  our  voices  in  their  ceaseless  chorus.  Who  would  choose  to 
spend  a  thousand  years  on  earth  with  wicked  men,  rather  than  in 
heaven  in  the  society  of  Ood,  and  His  angels,  and  His  glorified 
saints? 

I  only  add,  that,  as  an  existence  on  the  earth  protracted  beyond 
the  common  age  of  man  would  be  useless  to  the  sinner,  and  the  very 
reverse  of  a  boon  to  the  pious,  so,  in  the  actual  moral  condition  of 
men,  it  could  not  fail  of  proving  a  grievous  curse  to  human  society. 
Think  of  a  Voltaire,  with  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  corruption,  and  mature  their  harvests ;  and  imagine  the 
state  of  public  morals  at  the  end  of  such  a  millennium.  Call  to 
mind  the  ravages  of  some  ancient  or  modem  conqueror,  and  then 
allow  him  the  years  of  an  antediluvian  patriarch  to  extend  his  con- 
quests and  consotidate  his  empire.  The  solar  system  could  not  afiford 
him  worlds  enough  to  conquer,  nor  a  hundred  generations  of  men 
blood  Enough  to  shed.  To  reduce  our  illustration  to  a  smaller  scale, 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  hundred  years  to  the  ordinary  term 
of  human  life,  and  a  guaranty  of  unimpaired  faculties  for  calculation 
and  management,  there  are,  in  each  of  our  great  commercial  emporia, 
single  capitalists  who  would  be  able,  within  the  period  supposed,  to 
engross  fortunes  equal  to  the  entire  wealth  of  the  cities,  or  even 
states,  in  which  they  reside.  Every  shrewd  usurer  would,  in  his 
sphere,  rise  into  ascendency,  with  no  limit  to  his  means  of  aggran* 
disement  and  oppression  but  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  his  rictims. 
Inevitably  the  world  would  be  again  as  it  was  before  the  flood,  when 
**  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  eril 
continually.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart." 

The  arguments  adduced  will,  I  am  sure,  be  thought  sufficient  to 
justify  the  shortness  of  human  life ;  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  which 
has  *'  mlHle  our  days  as  an  handbreadth."  We  must  pursue  another 
line  of  thought,  in  order  to  dear  away  the  darkness  that  hangs  over 
many  particular  instances  of  mortality.  Death  invades  the  circle  of 
the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  the  young,  when,  on  all  human  consi- 
derations, it  seems  most  desirable,  most  proper,  that  they  should 
continue  to  live.  Aspiring,  gifted,  fresh  for  the  race, — consecrated, 
it  may  be,  to  the  highest  interests  of  religion  and  humanity, — ^they 
are  suddenly  removed  from  the  sphere  in  which  they  have  as  yet 
acted  no  important  part,  but  were  just  prepared  to  engage  in  a  career 
of  eminent  useAilness.  How  shall  we  dissipate  the  darkness  that  hangs 
over  such  dispensations  ?     Our  first  duty  is  submission  to  the  sove- 
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reign  Disposer  of  events.  ''  It  is  the  Lord."  "  Though  He  slay  me» 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  In  this  frame  of  faith  and  resignation  we 
may,  without  presumption,  appeal  to  any  method  of  aointion  to  clear 
away  difficulties  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Grospel. 

We  must  revert  again  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  Christian 
system,  that  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  divinely  adapted  in  its 
permanent  conditions  to  originate  and  nurture  piety  in  men.  To  this 
one  end  the  dispensations  of  heaven,  and  the  circumstances  of  human 
existence,  are  accommodated ;  not  always  so  to  our  imperfect  appre- 
hension, but  always  and  infallibly  so  in  God's  designs.  Now 
amongst  the  providential  means  for  bringing  men  to  a  sense  of  reli- 
gious things,  death,  with  ita  sequencea,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful.  Sceptics,  who  doubt  every  religious  truth,  and  say  in 
their  heart,  '*  There  is  no  God,"  are  firm  behevers  in  death.  Oppress- 
ors and  profligates,  "  who  fear  not  God  nor  regard  man,"  both  fear 
and  tremble  before  the  "  king  of  terrors."  That  deadliest  foe  to 
piety — the  love  of  the  world,  and  of  pleasure — ^relaxes  its  iron  grasp 
in  the  presence,  and  often  at  thoughts,  of  death.  Men  are,  and  were 
designed  to  be,  ''all  their  lifetime  in  bondage  "  to  the  fear  of  death, 
until  they  find  deliverance  by  submission  to  Him  who  obtained  for 
us  the  victory. 

This  one  omnipresent,  mighty  idea,  which  no  sophistry  can  obscare, 
and  no  audacity  disarm,  is  all  abroad  amongst  the  habitations  of 
men,  denouncing  the  world  as  a  vain  illusion,  and  pleading  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  eternity.  Of  all  preachers  of  righteousness,  of 
all  precursors  of  the  Gospel,  the  fear  of  death  is  the  most  efiectoal.  I 
doubt  not  it  has  its  agency  in  every  conversion  of  a  soul ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if,  in  the  absence  of  these  sermons  from  the  grave,  these 
"terrors  of  the  Lord,"  other  agencies  of  sufficient  potency  would 
remain,  to  awaken  impenitent  sinners,  and  lead  them  to  feel  their 
urgent  want  of  a  Saviour.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that,  whatever  power 
over  the  human  heart  belongs  to  this  great  argument,  it  is  derived 
not  less  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our  dissolution,  than 
from  the  certainty  of  its  ultimate  coming.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  used  by  our  Saviour :  **  Ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  Watch,  therefore,  that  when  He 
comes  ye  may  be  found  ready."  Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  the 
present  irregular,  sudden,  apparently  fortuitous,  visitations  of  death, 
some  limits  were  settled  from  which  the  destroyer  should  be 
excluded ;  that  neither  children,  nor  youth,  nor  the  middle-aged, 
should  die,  but  only  the  sated  guest  who  had  sat  undisturbed  at  the 
feast  of  life  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  terrible  effiects  of  such  a  change.  Sinners — ^who  under  the 
present  dispensation,  with  the  fearful  presages  of  death  for  ever 
haunting  their  guilty  souls,  are  with  such  infinite  difficulty,  and  such 
fearful  infrequency,  persuaded  to  repent — would  infallibly  postpone 
religion  till  the  pressing  hour  of  imminent  need  should  come ;  that 
is,  to  a  time  when  wicked  habits  have  become  strong,  the  conscience 
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seared,  the  sasceptibilities  blunted,  and  all  changes,  bnt  Arom  bad  to 
worse,  nearly  impossible.  Who  does  not  perceive,  in  this  yiew  of  the 
subject,  that  it  is  an  infinite  mercy  to  us  that  God  arms  the  destroyer 
with  so  many  and  so  great  terrors  ?  He  will  not  leave  ns  to  sleep  on 
quite  to  the  brink  of  hell.  There  is  a  voice  "  that  cries.  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,"  coming  up  from  every  age,  and  every  circle, 
and  every  habitation.  Are  the  friends  so  unceremoniously  and  so 
unseasonably  snatched  away,  young,  lovely,  pious,  full  of  talent  and 
of  promise?  Let  us  not  misinterpret  the  omen.  We  needed,  it 
seems,  a  stem  rebuke ;  we  required  a  loud  call.  The  victims  were 
indeed  costly ;  but  the  warning  is  so  much  the  more  impressive. 
Alas !  there  are  half-earnest  Christians,  who  need  just  such  a  call  to 
put  on  their  armour  and  gird  them  for  the  battle.  There  are  ever 
backsliders,  who  wiU  perhaps  give  heed  to  lessons  spoken  from  the 
place  of  judgment,  though  they  refuse  all  gentler  rebukes.  There 
are  impenitent  sinners,  who  wUl,  perhaps,  listen  reverently  to  this 
most  audible  appeal  from  the  grave,  though  they  have  so  long  refused 
to  hear  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

In  order  to  comprehend  this  argument  in  all  its  grasp  and  force, 
we  have  need  to  observe,  that  precisely  those  instances  of  mortality 
which  most  shock  our  sensibilities,  as  violent  and  untimely,  are  most 
adapted  to  produce  these  great  moral  results,  contemplated,  as  we 
must  presume,  by  the  almighty  Disposer  of  life  and  of  death.  The 
dissolution  of  the  aged  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  necessity, 
a  matter  of  course,  which  hardly  awakens  more  surprise  or  emotion 
than  the  observed  fulfilment  of  nature's  other  laws.  It  seems  need- 
ful, therefore,  to  a  realisation  of  the  moral  purposes  intrusted  to  the 
close  of  human  life,  that  tribute  to  the  grave  should  be  exacted  from 
every  age  and  condition  ; — from  the  ranks  of  business  and  ambition, 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  omnipotent  spell  by  which  the  world 
enthrals  its  bondmen  ;  from  the  circles  of  youth  and  gaiety,  to 
second  and  enforce  the  lessons  which  religion  is  now,  in  her  chosen 
time,  struggling  to  impress  upon  susceptible  though  wayward  hearts ; 
from  guileless  infancy,  we  may  believe,  to  rescue  these  '' children  of 
the  kingdom  "  from  evil  to  come ;  we  are  quite  sure,  with  purposes  of 
Divine  mercy  towards  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  whose  unsa- 
tisfactory religious  state  imperatively  demands  such  an  appeal.  With 
regard  to  those  who  are  thus  early  removed,  even  before  their  proba- 
tion has  commenced,  to  subserve  the  saving  (it  may  be,  the  myste- 
rious) purposes  of  God,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  find  the  most 
glorious  compensations  for  all  they  have  been  called  from  here. 
Heaven  will  no  doubt  afford  the  noblest  field  for  growth,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  virtues  and  graces  wanted  for  their  high  career ; 
nor  is  it  given  to  us,  in  our  lowly  sphere,  even  to  conjecture  the 
heights  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  to  be  attained  by  those 
who  are  transferred  to  celestial  regions  in  the  first  dawn  of  their 
being,  and  form  their  character  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  of  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  in  communing  with  Him  on 
whom  to  look  without  a  veil  is  to  be  "  transformed  into  His  image." 
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We  must  pass  the  other  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  life  with 
only  a  brief  notice.  The  patriarch's  days  were  "  evil,"  aa  well  aa 
"  few."  Keeping  in  view  the  Christian  theory,  that  life  is  a  proba^ 
tion^  we  satisfy  this  objection  to  the  Divine  administration  in  a  single 
utterance.  "  Evil "  as  it  is,  the  pleasares  and  seductions  of  life 
constitute  the  chief  hinderances  to  piety.  If  this  world  were  more 
attractive,  men  would  love  it  the  more.  Success  intoxicates,  riches 
and  power  corrupt,  the  soul.  **  Thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  eat,  drink,"  is  the  language  of  a  man  prosperous  and  at  ease 
in  his  possessions.  Life  is  *'  evil,"  and  yet  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  make  this  complaint  choose  it,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Christ  and  heaven.  Endowed  with  additional  fascinations, 
who  would  resist  its  seductive  influence  ? 

Could  we  see  as  God  sees,  we  should  perceive  the  good  and  "  evil " 
of  life  wisely  proportioned  and  adjusted  for  the  promotion  of  life's 
great  end — the  cultivation  of  piety.  Enough  of  enjoyment  there  is, 
to  awaken  gratitude  in  well-disposed  minds,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
Divine  benevolence.  Enough  of  trials  and  sufferings  there  are,  for 
the  purposes  of  moral  discipline ;  of  satisfactions,  to  gild  the  house 
of  our  pilgrimage,  and  to  cultivate  in  pure  minds  a  taste  for  the 
unalloyed  fruitions  of  heaven.  We  should  esteem  life's  intermingled 
sorrows  and  joys  as  wisely  planned  to  multiply  conjunctures  for  the 
production  and  the  cultivation  of  Christian  virtues.  So  "  death  and 
all  our  woes  "  were  admitted  into  the  world  along  with  the  earliest 
promise  of  a  Saviour.  The  consequence^  and  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression, they  were  wisely  and  mercifully  subjected  to  auch  laws  as 
faTour  the  sinner's  restoration.  This  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  no  other  theory  leares  any  solid  ground  either  for 
faith  or  hope.     All  others  must  precipitate  us  upon  sheer  atheism. 

In  this  view,  every  instance  of  Christian  piety  may  be  received  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  that  preside  over 
the  adjustments  and  providential  allotments  of  our  probationary  state. 
The  conversion  and  sanctitication  of  a  fkllen,  depraved  intelligence,  is 
a  work  so  high  bnd  difficult,  and  so  contrary  to  nature,  that  every 
example  of  its  successful  achicTement  illustrates  the  excellency  of  the 
method ;  (md  the  "  days  of  the  years  "  of  that  life  which  secnrea  thi^ 
only  worthy  end  of  life,  cannot  be  pronounced  "evil,"  however 
anmerically  insignificant,  or  however  darkened  by  untoward  events. 

'<  Long  life^"  "  length  of  days,"  "  fulness  of  years,"  "  good  old 
age,"  are  among  the  rewards  of  virtuous  life ;  and,  when  consecrated 
to  Ood's  service,  they  often  become  distinguished  bleasings  to  the 
favoured  individual  and  to  society;  whilst  the  sinner,  being  a 
hundred  years  old,  shall  be  accursed. 

(To  be  concluded,) 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  PRAYER  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  STRIFE. 

BT  A  VBLLOW  OF  SION  COLLBOB.* 

It  was  the  remark  of  Canning,  one  of  the  far-seeing  statesmen  of 
modem  time,  that  the  next  war  which  would  afflict  Europe  would  be  a 
war  of  opinions.  The  scenes  that  have  taken  place  at  home  and  abroad 
of  late,  and  the  present  motley  aspect  of  things  both  in  Church  and  States 
go  far  to  justify  his  opinions  :  tlie  seeds  of  disunion  are  sown  widely  :  a 
frightful  crop  is  prog^ressing  to  ripeness,  and  it  requires  more  than  human 
forecast  to  see  the  end  of  the  beginning. 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  things  7  Is  the  disease  past 
cure  ?  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  and  no  Physician  there  ?  Is  there  no 
healing  leaf  to  be  cast  into  the  bitter  waters  of  strife  to  make  them  swee^ 
and  no  oil  to  be  thrown  upon  the  troubled  waters  to  quiet  and  calm  them 
down  ?  The  Hand  which  has  permitted  these  miseries  to  come  upon  us,  the 
same  must  take  them  away  !  The  antidote  is  prescribed  in  Scripture,  be 
it  our  wisdom  to  use  it :  this  is  prayer — the  appointed  ordinance  of  God 
to  procure  the  blessing  we  need,  and  to  avert  from  us  the  calamities  we  fear  \ 
tills  is  the  means  to  be  used,  if  ever  we  attain  to  the  desired  end.  Prayev 
is  God*s  command.  '*  I  exhort,"  says  the  Apostle,  *'  that  supplication^ 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men  ;  for  thi$ 
is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God : "  and  what  is  acceptable  to 
God  once,  is  for  ever  so ;  for  God  is  unchangeable.  It  comes  to  us,  also, 
in  the  shape  of  a  positive  duty ;  for  though  God  promises  freely,  yet  the 
doty  of  seeking  is  never  excluded.  It  is  always  implied,  if  not  expressed* 
God  engaged  to  deal  bountifully  with  His  ancient  people :  '*  I  the  Lo&o 
have  spoken  it,"  says  He,  **and  I  will  do  it."  But  in  the  very  next  verse 
we  have  these  words  :  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  yet  for  this  bt 
inguired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them."  Moreover,  it  is  a 
privilege,  to  which  every  one  of  the  Lord's  people  has  a  title.  We  have 
all  access  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit  to  the  throne  of  mercy ;  and,  I  ask^ 
is  there  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  which  carries  with  it  more  encouragement 
from  its  habitual  exercise?  or  one  to  which  more  precious  promises  ar^ 
annexed  ?  or  any  part  of  the  believer's  life  which  is  stamped  with  so 
much  honour,  as  that  which  is  passed  in  close  communion  and  intercoursf 
with  God  ? 

Our  earnest  entreaty  with  our  fellow-Christians  and  countrymen  at  the 
present  juncture,  is,  to  unite,  as  one  man,  in  this  holy  exercise  ;  and,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  I  ask  specially  for  these 
several  kinds  of  prayer ;  namely,  public,  private,  fsmily,  with  a  view  to 
this  great  object. 

1.  Public,  tit  all  the  ehurche9  of  Qod  threughoul  the  land.  When  a  dire 
pestilence  visited  our  shores— doing  the  work  of  death,  Sweeping  away  our 


•  These  seasonable  remarks  are  traniferred  to  our  pages  from  a  Tract  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jackson.  We  find  our  own  commonifj  indicated  on  pa^e  10, 
in  terms  most  frank  and  kind.  May  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  long  merit  th^ 
applause  bestowed  by  the  '*  Fellow  of  Sion  College,'*  by  ap|>roviDg  themselves 
■•  wilttag  to  merge  all  party  spirit  in  the  love  of  Christ  1 " — ^Edit. 
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race  by  thousands — frightful  as  were  its  ravag^es,  yet,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  it  was  less  terrible  than  the  moral  plague  which  now  rages  amongst 
us.  The  one  is  able  to  kill  the  body  only,  whereas  the  other  is  a  soul- 
destroying  evil ;  and  yet  from  how  many  hearts  did  prayer  then  ascend  up 
as  incense  to  the  throne  of  God  !  And  the  Lord,  who  hears  and  answen 
prayer,  was  entreated  for  the  land.  And  shall  we,  as  a  professing  church, 
be  less  concerned  for  our  never  dying  souls,  than  for  our  poor  perishing 
bodies  ?  Does  not  the  word  of  God  hold  out  every  hope  of  success  in  thb 
matter,  if  only  it  is  set  about  earnestly,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  which 
it  deserves?  If  the  prayer  of  one  righteous  man  availeth  much,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  prayers  of  a  whole  multitude  ?  If  but  one  gracious 
soul  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  so  prevailing  with  God,  what  may  we  not 
reasonably  expect  from  the  cries  and  supplications  of  the  great  congrega- 
tion?— the  whole  assembly  of  the  first- bom,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven !  We  speak  not  irreverently  ;  but,  surely,  if  ever  the  kingdom  of 
God  might  be  said  to  be  taken  by  force,  that  foix:e  must  be  the  sweet  and 
sanctifying  violence  of  believing  prayer .' 

2.  PiiiVATE,  f  ft  the  closet.  And  can  we  forget  the  animating  words  of 
the  blessed  Saviour,  which  encourage  us  to  this  refreshing  duty?  *^  When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ;  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door, 
pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  Other  subjects  or  topics  for  secret 
prayer  may  not  be  omitted :  but  let  the  peace  of  the  ehufvh  be  always 
united.  Crave  on  your  bended  knee  this  great  blessing.  Name  this  one 
thing,  as  the  thing  you  want,  and  greatly  long  for.  Give  yourself  to  it  in 
these  solemn  moments  of  secret  intercourse  with  your  God.  Keep  pray- 
ing over  it ;  and  He  who  has  put  into  your  hearts  these  earnest  desires, 
ivill  in  His  own  time  assuredly  fulfil  them.  **  Wait  upon  God,  and  He 
will  bring  it  to  pass.*'  Have  we  not  many  instances  of  success  in  prayer, 
single-handed,  and  alone  ?  How  many  have  obtained  by  prayer  what  the 
Lord  had  previously  promised  by  the  word  of  His  power!  Did  not 
Moses  fetch  water  out  of  the  bfuren  rock  through  its  instrumentality? 
And  did  not  Abraham  obtain  fiivour  of  God  eren  for  his  Ishmael  ?  And  did 
not  Joshua  cause  the  sun  to  stand  still  ?  and  Elijah  stay  the  blessings  of 
heaven,  and  recall  them  again,  through  the  same  all-prevailing  means  ? 
Did  not  Stephen  open  heaven,  and  Paul  and  Silas  the  priuon-doors,  by  the 
same  way  ?  And  cannot  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  at  the  present 
day,  set  their  seal  to  the  Lord's  faithfulness  ? 

d.  Social,  at  the  family  altar.  I  feel  sure  there  are  no  real  Christians 
who  can  live  without  family  prayer ;  though  there  are  vast  numbers 
among  those  who  profess  the  Christian  faith,  who  dare  to  do  so.  God  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts.  They  live  the  life  of  Heathens.  Their  religion 
is  only  in  form  ;  and  their  adhesion  to  Christ  only  extends  to  the  name. 
They  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  practical  atheists:  being  without 
Christ,  they  have  no  hope,  and  are  without  God  in  the  world !  What  can 
they  expect,  who  never  ask  even  one  spiritual  blessing,  in  the  bosom  of 
their  family,  at  the  hand  of  a  good  and  gracious  God  ? — Let  them  b^ia 
now,  and  begin  in  the  strength  of  God  I  If  you  cannot  pray  extempo* 
raucously,  use  a  form  of  prayer, — and  many  short  and  useful  manuals  of 
prayer  are  published ;  and  always  offer  one  earnest  petition,  that  the  Lord 
would  heal  our  divisions  in  the  church.  '*  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  they  shall  prosper  who  love  thee." 

Let  us  try  to  do  all  we  may  to  gain  over  those  who  differ  from  us.     If 
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there  be  leaks  in  our  veeael,  or  an}'  planks  raised  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time,  let  us  not  widen  them  ;  but  use  ail  possible  means,  consistent  with 
Cliristian  principles,  to  replace  them,  or  fill  them  up.  Let  us  try  to 
compose  our  differences  among  ourselves;  and  unite  in  oneness  of  heart 
and  judgment,  as  with  one  shoulder,  against  our  common  enemy.  If  we 
are  content  to  live  in  want  of  Christian  lore,  unity,  and  peace  on  earth, 
how  can  we  expect  it  in  the  highest  heavens?  «*For  the  divisions  of 
Reuben,"  we  are  told,  there  were  **  great  searchings  of  heart.'*  Let  each 
one  probe  his  own  heart,  and  ask  himself  '*  what  manner  of  spirit  he  is  of.'* 
And  then  let  each  remember  the  seventh  beatitude,  and  the  precious 
promise  attached  to  it :  **  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God." 


SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF  MR.  WESLEY. 

(communicated   by   MRS.   WILSON,   OP   ULLSWATER.) 
TO  MISS  MAR5T0N,  OF  WORCESTER. 

Broad-MarsUmy  March  IGth^  1770. 

Mr  DEAR  Sister, — I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  At  what  time, 
and  in  what  manner,  was  you  justified  ?  Did  you  from  that  time  find  a 
constant  witness  of  it  ?  When  and  how  was  you  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  sanctification ?  When  did  you  receive  it?  Has  it  been  clear  ever 
since  1  Have  you  not  found  any  decay  since  that  time  ?  Do  you  now 
find  as  much  life  as  ever  you  did  ?  Can  yon  give  God  your  whole  heart  ? 
In  what  sense  do  you  pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  everything  give  thanks? 
Do  you  find  a  testimony  in  yourself  that  all  your  words  and  actions  pleaba 
Him? 

You  have  no  need  to  be  nice  or  curious  in  answering  these  questions. 
You  have  no  occasion  to  set  your  words  in  order;  but  speak  to  me  just  as 
you  would  do  to  one  of  your  sisters.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
let  your  mouth  speak.  I  shall  then  know  better  how  to  advise  you.  I 
have  a  great  concern  for  you,  and  a  desire  that  you  should  receive  a  full 
reward.  Stand  fiibt  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  Hia 
might.    I  am 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Wesley. 

Chester^  April  Ist^  1770. 
Mr  DEAR  Sister, — Surely  our  Lord  will  withhold  from  us  no  manner  of 
thing  that  is  good.  I  am  glad  that  you  can  both  speak  and  write  to  me 
freely.  It  may  often  be  of  service  to  you ;  especially  if  God  should  suffer 
you  to  be  assaulted  by  strong  or  uncommon  temptations.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  this  were  the  case, — though,  perhaptt,  it  never  will,  especially  if 
you  continue  simple ;  if,  when  you  are  assaulted  by  that  wick^  one,  yon  do 
not  reason  with  him,  but  just  hoh  up  for  help,  hanging  upon  Him  that  has 
washed  you  in  His  own  blood.  Do  you  now  find  power  to  rejoice  ever*? 
more?  Can  you  pray  without  ceasing?  And  do  you  in  everything  give 
thanks?  Is  your  whole  desire  to  Him?  And  do  you  still  find  sn 
inward  witness  that  He  has  cleansed  your  heart?  Stand  fast,  then,  in  that 
glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free.    I  am 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Wesley. 
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Aftgnui  lltk,  1770. 
My  dbar  Sistbb,— Undoubtedly,  as  long  as  yon  are  in  the  body,  yon 
will  come  short  of  what  you  would  be.  And  you  will  see  more  and  more 
of  your  numberlese  defects,  and  the  imperfection  of  your  beet  aotions  and 
tempers.  Yet  all  this  need  not  hinder  your  rejoicing  evennore,  and  in 
everything  giving  thanks.  Heaviness  you  may  sometimes  feel;  but  you 
never  need  come  into  darkness.  Beware  of  supposing  darkness,  that  is, 
unbelief,  to  be  better  than  the  light  of  faith.  To  suppose  thia^  is  one  of 
the  gross  errors  of  Popery.  *'He  that  followeth  me,"  says  our  Lord, 
*<  shall  not  walk  in  darkness."  That  you  are  tempted  a  thonsand  ways, 
will  do  you  no  hurt.  In  all  these  things  you  shall  be  more  than  conqueror. 
I  hope  the  Select  Society  meets  constantly,  and  that  you  speak  freely  to 
each  other.  Go  on  humbly  and  steadily,  denying  yourselves,  and  taking 
up  your  cross  daily.  Widk  in  the  light,  in  lowliness,  in  meekness^  in 
resignation.  Then  He  will  surely  sanctify  you  throughout,  in  spirit,  soul, 
and  body.    To  hear  from  you  is  always  a  pleasure  to,  my  dear  siBtery 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Wblet. 

St.  Ives^  August  26fA,  1770. 

Mt  dear  Sistbb, — ^Yoar  last  gave  me  a  particular  satisfaction,  because  I 
was  jealous  over  you.  I  was  afraid  lest  you,  like  some  others,  should  have 
received  that  dangerous  opinion,  **  that  we  mutt  sometimes  be  in  darkness.'* 
Wherever  you  are,  oppose  this;  and  encourage  all  who  now  walk  in  the 
light  to  expect  not  oxily  the  continuance,  but  the  increase,  of  it  unto  the 
perfect  day.  Certain  it  is,  that,  unless  we  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  will 
never  take  away  what  He  has  given.  On  the  contrary.  He  will  add  to  it 
continually,  till  we  come  to  the  measure  of  the  full  stature  of  Christ. 

I  am  glad  the  Select  Society  meets  constantly.  See  that  you  all  ^>eak 
freely  to  each  other.  And  do  not  speak  of  your  joys  and  comforts  only : 
this  is  well-pleasing  to  flesh  and  blood.  But  speak  of  your  sorrows  and 
weaknesses  and  temptations.  This  is  well-pleasing  to  God ;  and  will  ba 
a  means  of  knitting  you  together  by  a  band  that  shall  never  be  broken. 

I  hope  you  lose  no  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  for  God,  either  to 
them  that  know  Him,  or  them  that  do  not.  Why  diould  you  loee  any 
time?  Time  is  short.  Work  the  work  betimes.  To-day  receive  more 
grace,  and  nee  it.    Peace  be  with  your  spirits  I    I  am,  my  dear  sister. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  WflSLBT. 

Deember  14lA,  1770. 
Mr  DBAR  SisTBR, — If  I  llvo  till  spring,  and  should  have  a  clear  pressing 
call,  I  am  as  ready  to  embark  for  America  as  for  Ireland.  All  places  are 
alike  to  me :  I  am  attached  to  none  in  particular.  Wherever  the  work  of 
our  Lord  is  to  be  carried  on,  that  is  my  place  for  t4hdt^.  And  we  lire 
only  for  to-day:  it  is  not  our  part  to  take  thought  for  to-morrow. 

Abundance  of  deficiencies  must  remain,  as  long  as  the  corruptible  body 
will  more  or  less  darken  and  press  down  the  soul.  But  sfeUl  your  heart 
may  be  all  love;  and  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  our  law.  Still  yon  may 
rejoice  evermore ;  you  may  pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  everything  give 
thanks.    Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you !    I  am 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Wbslbt. 
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ON  INSTINCT. 
BY  DR.  HUMPHRY  SANDWITH. 

{Concluded  fivm  page  206.) 

Wb  now  approach  a  part  of  our  subject,  the  difficiilty  of  which  has  been 
owned  by  aU  who  hare  attempted  its  elucidation,  and  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  contradictory  theories  of  instinct  which  have  prevailed.  Id 
such  a  case  dogmatism  is  peculiarly  ofifensive;  and,  therefore,  the  view 
which  I  venture  to  advocate  is  presented  to  the  Society  rather  with  a 
design  to  court  inquiry  and  discussion,  than  with  any  overweening  confi- 
dence in  its  merits.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  theorising  on  th* 
astounding  facts  which  have  passed  in  review  before  us. 

But  we  must  first  devote  a  few  words  to  the  physiology  of  the  subject ; 
for  we  owe  to  that  branch  of  science  the  discovery,  that  a  refined  organiza- 
tion is  the  instrument  which  the  mind  employs  in  holding  communication 
with  external  objects.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  sensation,  thought, 
emotion,  or  volition,  as  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  we  mean  only 
that  this  system  furnishes  the  conditions,  under  which  they  take  place  in 
the  living  body.  For  mind  itself  is  but  incorporated  spirit.  The  results 
of  observation  and  experiment  render  it  probable,  that  the  hemispherical 
ganglia  of  the  brain  constitute  the  organ  of  intellectual  power.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  composed,  neurine,  enters  also  into  the  composi- 
tion of  other  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  and  executes  manifold  and 
various  offices  in  different  situations ;  and  yet  the  microscope  detects  no 
essential  difference  of  structure.  The  size  and  complexity  of  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia  of  the  brain  form  a  good  criterion  of  the  intellectual 
endowments  of  animals,  and  of  their  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  being. 
In  other  words,  the  psychical  dignity  of  animals  increases  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  development  of  their  brain.  No  more  beautiful  illusti-a- 
tion  of  this  truth  in  science  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact,  that  in  the 
bntt^rfiy  the  brain  is  much  increased  in  size  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
caterpillar,  the  visceral  nerves  dwindling  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  those  of  active  life  and  volition.  It  is  largely  exemplified  also  by  a 
comparison  of  the  nervous  system  in  every  class  of  animals,  from  molluscs 
up  to  man. — Our  physiological  inferences,  indeed,  to  be  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, should  rest  upon  comparative  as  well  as  human  anatomy  for  their 
support.  And  yet  we  must  use  comparative  physiology  with  much 
circumspection ;  because,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  psychology  of 
animals  recognises  a  principle  of  intelligence  differing  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  man.  This  difference  has  been  supposed  by  Leibnitz  to  con- 
sist of  indefinite  consciousness  in  animals  and  d^nite  consciousness  in  man, 
— ^human  consciousness  announcing  itself  by  the  ideas  of  unity  and  free- 
dom. In  man  the  hemispherical  ganglia  are  positive^  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  brain  than  in  any  other  animal,  not  excepting  the 
elephant.  This  superiority  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  size,  number,  and 
direction  of  their  convolutions.  Cuvier  has,  therefore,  reiy  properly 
removed  man  from  the  rank  in  which  Linn^us  placed  him,  as  the  asso- 
ciate and  congener  of  apes  and  monkeys,  and  left  him  alone  at  the  head  of 
creation.  In  truth,  if  we  would  thoroughly  understand  the  phyucal 
nature  of  man,  we  must  bear  in  mind  this  great  truth,  that  his  very 
organic  structure,  by  furnishing  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  highest 
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operations  of  reason,  is  calculated   expressly  for  his  higher  destination. 
For  characteristic  differences  are  found  to  exist  between  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  of  man,  and  those  of  the  higher  Simic     Mr.  Owen  tells 
us,  that,  though  the  brain  of  the  chimpanzee  -approaches  nearest  to  the 
human  brain,  yet  it  differs  **  in  the  flatness  of  the  hemispheres^  in  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  posteriory  and  in  the  narroumess  of  the  anterior^ 
lobesJ'    The  conformation  of  their  respective  skulls  attests  the  same  fact. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  tlie  orang  approximates  to  the  human  form 
in  the  facial  angle.    But,  according  to  Professor  Camper's  measurement, 
this  angle  is  80^  in  the  heads  of  Europeans,  and  70°  in  the  heads  of 
Negroes;  whereas  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Owen,  that  that  of  the  orang  or 
satyr  is  only  30°.    The  difference  is  so  great,  that  the  utmost  diversity 
between  human  races  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  it.    *'The 
fact  that  it  is  so,"  observes  Mr.  Couch,  ^  and  that  the  difference  exists  as 
much  in  the  qualification  of  speech  as  in  every  other  particular,  should  be 
taken  as  one  of  those  providential  and  wise  arrangements  which  eteruAl 
foresight  has  devised  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  might  have  crept  in 
and  degraded  the  lord  of  the  creation,  without  benefiting  the  condition  of 
&ny  creature  below  him.    If  the  articulation  exercised  by  the  parrot,  and 
understanding  united  to  affection  in  the  dog,  were  exercised  by  the  orang- 
outang,— ^though  it  might  better  accord  with  our  notions  of  graduated 
subordination  in  the  succession  of  groups, — it  might  lead  to  danger  in 
associating  too  closely  what  it  seems  the  intention  of  the  Creator  to  keep 
widely  distinct.    The  dog,  elephant,  and  horse  are  better  capable  of  appre- 
ciating man's  intentions,  of  aiding  his  effoils,  and  of  sliaring  his  confidence, 
than  those  creatures  whicli  approach  so  much  nearer  to  him  in  form." 
When  we  leave  the  vertebrated  animals,  the  cerebral  system  is  less  and 
less  developed ;  and,  in  correspondence  with  this  change,  instinct  more  or 
less  supplants  intelligence.    The  nervous  system  of  insects  is  of  a  mixed 
kind,  combining  both  the  eertbro-spinal  and  the  ganglionie  systems ;  and 
the  anatomical  researches  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  show,  that  *'  the 
vital  system  of  these  little  creatures,  in  all  its  great  features,  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  vertebrate  animals."    Aristotle  long  ago  remarked, 
that  ''  some  of  the  animals  that  have  no  blood,  have  a  more  intelligent 
soul  than  some  that  have  blood,  as  the  bee  and  the  ant  genus."    There  is  a 
singular  fish,  the  lancelet,  which,  though  a  vertebrated  creature,  has  no 
brain  or  cephalic  ganglion ;  but  its  nervous  system  springs  from  a  spinal 
cord.    Its  powers  of  consciousness,  accordingly,  are  much  more  obscure 
than  those  of  most  insects,  and  perhaps  also  of  some  molluscs.    Thtise 
creatures,  whose  nervous  system  is  purely  ganglionic,  and  presides  more 
especially  over  the  nutritive  oi^gans  and  the  involuntary  motions,  though 
not  perhaps  wholly  devoid  of  intellect,  are  endued  with  much  less  of  it, 
while  their  instinctive  operations  are  all  but  miraculous.    In  some  gen«ra 
of  molluscs,  the  ganglionic  system  approaches  to  the  cerebral  by  a  change 
in  one  of  the  ganglia.     This  ganglion  assumes  a  larger  size,  by  wliich 
increase  the  function  is  so  magnified  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of 
a  brain.    Thus,  in  the  Molluscan  Conchifera,  there  is  a  ganglionic  distri- 
bution to  the  single  oigan  termed  the  foot,  by  which  voluntary  motions 
ai'e  elicited,  the  enlarged  ganglia  answering  at  least  to  a  portion  of  cerebel- 
lum.   Even  in  the  oyster  there  are  two  small  ganglia,  situated  near  to  the 
mouth,  which  are  the  analogues  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  in  man.    In  the 
cuttle-fish,  not  only  is  the  nervous  s^  stem  much  more  developed,  but  the 
ganglia  begin  to  assume  the  form  of  a  real  brain,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
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defensive  case  approaching  to  the  natore  of  a  cranium.  Accordingly,  its 
Acuities  of  intelligence  and  passion  approach  to  those  of  fishes.  Inquisi- 
tiveness,  fear,  and  resentment  characterise  its  movements.  In  Cuvier's 
liadiata  the  ganglia  are  so  extremely  minute,  that  the  whole  presents  a 
mere  thread-like  appearance; — nevertheless  ganglia,  commissures,  and 
nerves,  though  scarcely  visible,  exist  as  perfectly  formed  as  in  the  highest 
animals.  In  a  few  of  the  very  lowest  class,  Rudolphi's  Cryptoneura,  there 
either  exists  a  connexion  of  nervous  threads  without  a  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment of  any  part ;  or  neurine,  if  existing  at  all,  is  in  so  minute  quantity, 
that  it  cannot  be  shown  to  form  a  separate  system  ;  and  here  every  trace  of 
intelligence  is  lost.  The  inference  fnim  this  brief  and  sketchy  physiolo- 
gical survey  is,  that,  while  intellect  is  constantly  seen  operating  through 
the  medium  of  the  most  complex  cerebral  structure,  and  in  exact  corre- 
spondence with  its  complexity,  so  instinct  is  as  constantly  seen  largely  to 
imbue  simpler  developments  of  the  nervous  system,  though  that  system, 
even  in  its  lowest  forms,  possesses  the  most  acute  susceptibilities.  Of  the 
exquisite  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  animals  and  insects,  indeed,  one 
striking  evidence  is  the  precision  with  which  many  of  them  foretell  an 
approaching  change  of  weather.  They  convey  an  earlier  notice  of  it  than 
our  best  thermometers.  The  hog  carries  in  its  mouth  a  wbp  of  straw,  the 
cat  washes  her  face,  some  wild  animals  shift  their  quarters,  and  even  fishes 
at  great  depths  of  the  sea  display  in  their  motions  exquisite  sensibility  and 
consciousness  of  the  coming  storm.  The  tortoise,  if  attended  to,  becomes 
an  excellent  weather-glass ;  for  as  surely  as  it  walks  elate,  and  as  it  were 
on  tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in  a  morning,  so  surely  will  it- 
rain  before  night.  Bees  possess  this  faculty  to  an  admirable  degree. 
When  engaged  in  their  daily  labours,  if  a  shower  is  approaching,  though 
we  can  discern  no  signs  of  it,  they  foresee  it,  and  return  suddenly  to  their 
hives.  If  they  wander  far  from  home,  and  do  not  return  till  late  in  the 
evening,  it  is  a  prognostic  to  be  depended  upon,  that  the  following  day 
will  be  fine ;  but  if  they  remain  near  their  habitations,  and  are  seen 
frequently  going  and  returning,  although  no  other  indication  of  wet  should 
be  discoverable,  clouds  will  soon  arise,  and  rain  come  on.  It  is  a  well- 
attested  fact,  also,  that,  previously  to  an  earthquake,  and  obviously  owing 
to  some  subtle  agency  transmitted  from  below  to  the  earth's  surface,  and 
sensibly  affecting  animated  beings,  reptiles,  insects,  birds,  and  quadrupeds 
will  evince  great  trepidation  before  the  first  palpable  symptouis  of  the 

com  motion  supervene 

Misled  by  tacts  like  these,  the  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Couch, 
defines  "  instinct,  in  its  simple  and  unmixed  manifestation,  to  be  no  other 
than  a  vital  property,  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  living  organization 
of  a  combination  of  tissues,  of  which  that  of  the  nerves,  both  in  extent  and 
function,  is  most  predominant."  Dr.  Mason  Good  was  the  real  author  of 
this  theory,  which  he  has  developed  at  some  length  in  his  admirable 
<*Book  of  Nature."  I  object  to  the  essential  materialism  of  this  view, 
which  makes  instinct  a  property  or  function  of  matter.  There  is  a  greater 
approximation  to  truth,  I  think,  in  the  explanation  suggested  by  M.  Cuvier, 
who,  in  a  very  accurate  deocription  of  a  somewhat  singular  orang-outang, 
sufficiently  unfolds  his  opinion,  that  instinct  consists  of  ideas,  which  do  not 
originate  from  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  sense,  but  are  implanted  in  the 
mind,  and  are  truly  inntUe.  His  words  are  as  follows: — **The  under- 
standing may  have  ideas  without  the  aid  of  the  senses ;  two  thirds  of  the 
brute  creation  are  moved  by  ideas  which  they  do  not  owe  to  their  sensa* 
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tioDs,  but  which  flow  immediately  from  their  brain.  Instinct  constitutes 
this  order  of  phenomena :  it  is  composed  of  ideas  truly  innate^  in  which 
the  senses  have  nerer  had  the  smallest  share."  The  two  views  of  Mr. 
Couch  and  M.  Cuvier  admit  of  harmonisation.  Instinct  thus  appears  to 
consist  of  ideas  truly  innate^  impressed  by  the  Deity  alike  on  tlie  miudt  of 
men,  animals,  and  insects ;  which,  though  wholly  independent  of,  aie  yet 
influenced  by,  a  refined  oiganization.  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Address  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  the 
current  year,  comments  on  the  theory  of  Mr.  Couch  in  terms  of  STident 
dissatisfaction,  when  he  remarks  thus :— *'  Many  of  Mr.  Couch's  Bpecttla-> 
tions  on  the  instincts  of  animals  are  very  ingenious ;  but  I  think  he  often 
pushes  too  &r  his  attempt  to  explain  them  by  the  impulse  of  natural 
agents,  as  temperature,  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  food,  &c. ;  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  confess,  that  the  nature  of  the  wondei^l  fseulties 
which  impel  migrating  animals  to  combined  movements^  and  in  many 
cases  enable  not  only  them,  but  domestic  animals,  as  dogs  and  cats,  at  ooee 
and  unerringly  to  find  their  former  abodes  from  vast  distances,  is  utterly 
unknown  to  us."  Nevertheless  we  obtain  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  the 
mysterious  nature  of  instinct  by  ccmceiving  of  it,  as  M.  Cnvier  has  sag'* 
gested, — namely,  as  consisting  of  innate  ideas  implanted  in  the  miW,  and^ 
though  independent  of  the  senses,  yet  influenced  by  and  re-acting  on  the 
refined  organization  too  exclusively  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Couch  and  the  late 
Dr.  Mason  Good. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  psychology  to  complete 
a  theory  of  instinct,  for  the  formation  of  which  physiology  alone  is 
obviously  inadequate.  For  where  physiological  inquiries,  in  their  present 
state,  afford  no  results,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  invent  any,  but  should 
honestly  acknowledge  the  blanks  which  exist  in  our  knowledge.  The 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  physiological  and  psychological  fsoiS 
is  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  are 
found  greatly  to  vary,  even  when  their  cerebral  structure  very  closely 
resembles  each  other ;  as  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  the 
hare  and  the  rabbit,  and  in  other  instances.  Nor  are  the  variatione  thai 
exist  within  the  limits  of  an  uniform  type  of  nervous  structure,  as  in  birds^ 
sufficient,  without  the  aids  of  psychology,  to  explain  the  amazing  diversity 
of  habits  and  instincts  of  the  different  species.  **  The  organized  world,*' 
observes  Dr.  Prichard,  *' possesses  no  greater  contrasts  and  resemblances 
than  those  which  we  discover  in  comparing  mankind  with  the  inferior 
tribes.  That  creatures  should  exist  so  nearly  approaching  to  each  other  in 
all  the  particulars  of  their  physical  structure,  and  yet  differing  so  immea* 
surably  in  their  endowments  and  capabilities,  would  be  a  fact  hard  to 
believe,  if  it  were  not  manifest  to  our  observation.  The  differeneet  are 
eveiy where  striking:  the  resemblances  are  less  obvious  in  the  fulness  of 
their  extent."  Some  Grerman  naturalists  have  even  been  of  opinion,  that 
instinct  and  intelligence  would  afford  more  specific  characters,  as  a  base  for 
classification,  than  those  drawn  by  Cuvier,  Grant,  Owen,  and  others,  from 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  On  these  grounds  I  felt  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject,  to 
preface  any  tlieoretical  remarks  on  the  nature  of  iiisdnct  by  the  evidence 
which  has  been  Isigely  adduced  to  show,  that  animab  participate  to  some 
extent  in  the  gift  of  intelligence,  and  in  various  mental  affections^  though 
in  a  far  less  degree  than  man.  What,  then,  is  the  kind  of  intelligence  thai 
accompanies  the  instinct  of  animals  ?    It  will  be  a  more  secure  mode  a£ 
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inqairy  to  aseertoiny  in  the  first  place,  whai  it  is  not.  To  the  intelligenoe 
of  animals  we  do  not  attribute  any  actions  preceded  by  a  will  fipee  to  omit 
or  perform  them,  as  preponderating  evidence  against  or  in  laTonr  of  their 
performance  may  decide ;  nor  do  we  attribote  any  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  of  which  the  whole  scope,  aim«  and  end  are  purely  intel- 
lectual. It  is,  moreover,  wholly  distinct  from  instinct  itself,  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  which  latter  faculty  the  animal  does  not  itaelf  foresee.  On 
the  contrary,  the  intelligence  which  accompanies  instinct  is  not  a  blind 
impulse,  but  a  discriminative  faculty  capable  of  adapting  the  actions  of 
animals  to  varying  circumstances.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  their  most 
intelligent  operations  are  limited  to  what  concerns  the  immediate  physical 
wants  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  race.  Thus,  unlike  human  intelligence, 
which  is  gm^er^  in  its  operation,  that  of  animals  b  strictly  ^pecial^  and 
regards  the  acts  performed  only  by  the  race.  And  this  limitation  implies, 
that  their  understanding  obeys  that  same  overruling  necessity,  which 
restricts  the  impulses  of  instinct  to  their  physical  requirements.  **  There 
is  this  great  difference,"  observes  Cicero,  who  grasped  the  very  truth  wA 
are  developing,  ^*  between  mankind  and  the  beast, — that  the  latter,  as  it  is 
moved  by  the  impression  of  sense,  applies  itself  to  present  things,  and 
little  regards  what  is  past  or  future.  But  man,  who  is  possessed  of  reasoni 
through  which  he  discovers  what  is  meet,  perceives  the  causes,  course,  and 
remote  connexions  of  events  compares  things  that  resemble  each  other, 
and  briqgs  together  and  connects  the  future  with  the  present."  The 
results  of  the  training  of  animals  by  associated  sensations  constitute  no 
exception  subversive  of  the  rule  laid  down*  The  inarticulate  language  of 
animals  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  limitation  of  their 
faculties.  Like  the  lispings  of  infaocy,  it  is  indkaiiw  rather  than  eowMT'^ 
$aiumaL  It  is  very  *'  elliptical,"  to  adopt  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White's 
epithet ;  for  "  Uttle  is  said,  but  much  is  meant  and  understood."  Yet  not 
more  is  meant  than  corveaponda  with  those  phases  of  animal  life  which 
exhibit  the  play  of  instinct,  intelligence,  and  pasuon,  in  what  immediately 
concerns  the  physical  wants  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.  Thus 
limitedly  significant  is  the  chirp  of  inquiry  passed  amongst  the  songsters  of 
the  grove,  or  the  shrill  note  of  fear  from  the  timorous  blaek-bird  starting  at 
the  approach  of  a  stranger^ — the  hushing  of  clamour  in  the  nests  of  choughs^ 
by  the  utterance  of  a  deep  expressive  note  by  the  old  birds  at  the  sight  of 
an  enemy, — ^the  ventriloquism  Of  many  a  warbler,  as  she  withdraws  the 
little  nest-hunter  from  the  very  verge  of  her  kiest, — the  oluck  of  the 
partridge  conveying  to  her  scared  brood  thye  welcome  intelligence  that 
danger  is  past,— -the  exuberantly  sentimental  song  of  the  thrush,  aa  from 
some  lofty  branch  he  solaces  his  mate  in  her  nest  with  an  assurance  of 
safety, — the  twitter  of  the  male  swallow  as  he  serenades  the  sitting  hen^ 
and  her  responsive  inward  note  of  complacency, — with  a  thousand  other 
expressive  tones  of  the  saniie  kind.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ancients^ 
as  represented  by  Pliny»  and  ^he  modems,  by  Dr.  Prichard,  should  have 
dwelt  on  the  use  of  articulate  and  c<mventional  speech  aa  "  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  humanity,"  and  on  its  universal  existence 
amongst  men  of  every  colour  and  clime,  as  contrasted  with  the  total 
absence  of  it  among  inferior  animals.  In  truth,  human  language  is  the 
purest  earthly  revelation  of  human  intellect.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
human  mind  is  still  more  evident,  as  consisting  alike  in  the  exercise  of  an 
unfettered  will  in  the  ehoi€«  of  expedienti  for  accomplishing  any  given 
purpose,  and  still  more  in  the  power  of  that  will  to  veuy  Us  own  purposu* 
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Ai^ain,  its  superiority  appears  in  that  lofty  sphere  of  intellect  wherein  the 
imagination  becomes  creative  and  poetical.  "  It  is  here,'*  remarks  Baron 
Feiichtersleben,  "  that  the  wonders  of  the  intimate  blending  of  mind  and 
matter  are  brought  to  light,  and  in  which  the  enigma  of  onr  mortal  exist- 
ence is  peculiarly  involved.  Beneath  this  magic  circle  lies  the  material 
world,  revealed  to  the  senses  ;  above  it,  the  intellectual  world,  revealed  to 
the  mind ;  and  within  it,  the  dark  or  shadowy  world  of  conjecture." 
Moreover,  human  intelligence  excels  that  of  animals  both  in  a  scienHal  and 
in  a  moral  direction.  The  adaptation  of  a  bird's  nest  to  varying  circum- 
stances, from  the  limitation  of  range  in  the  faculty  of  construction,  bears  as 
little  comparison  with  the  successive  creations  of  man's  device  in  navigating 
the  ocean,  from  the  simple  canoe  to  the  self -impelling  steam-vessel,  as  with 
the  progress  of  astronomy  from  the  Ptolemaic  system  to  that  of  Newton, 
which  latter  brought  the  representation  of  sense  to  the  test  of  abstract 
laws  of  calculation  and  induction.  All  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
universal  law,  that  the  faculties  of  the  lower  animal  tribes  shall  be  confined 
in  their  nature  and  extent,  while  in  man  there  are  no  bounds  set  to  his 
enlarged  and  still  enlarging  intelligence.  But  the  excellence  is  still  greater 
in  a  morcd  direction.  There  is  a  morcd  instinct y  by  which  we  feel  assured 
that  the  sentiments  which  live  in  our  own  heart  will  be  responded  to  in 
that  of  our  brother.  In  man  the  spontaneous  acts  of  the  will  are  coerced 
by  no  physical  necessities  of  his  nature,  but  are  or  may  be  spiritually  free ; 
while  his  thoughts  are  conversant  with  truths  altogether  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sense.  For  with  man's  consciousness  of  free-will  we  must  ever  associate 
those  higher  manifestations  of  the  mind, — ^its  relations  to  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful ;  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  belief  in  something  more 
exalted  than  that  which  is  earthly.  In  truth,  the  crowning  grace  of  these 
superlative  endowments  is  man's  yearning  after  immortality ;  the  final 
cause  of  which  appetency  is  well  indicated  by  Mr,  Conch,  who  remarks 
that,  *^  wherever  there  is  found,  common  to  the  whole  of  a  race,  an  aspira- 
tion after  a  special  object,  it  would  appear  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
nature  to  believe  that  there  existed  nowhere  an  object  by  which  this  aspira- 
tion is  to  be  gratified."  In  short,  in  all  these  moral  endowments,  which 
collectively  make  man  an  accountable  creature,  much  more,  even,  than  in 
those  intellectual  powers  which  draw  from  particular  and  contingent 
appearances  universal  and  necessary  conclusions,  consists  the  decisive  and 
permanent  difference  between  himself  and  the  lower  creatures.  And  yet, 
after  all,  the  Almighty,  in  the  exuberance  of  His  beneficence,  bestowed  on 
man  a  few  corrective  instincts,  as  a  provision  against  that  lamentable  conse- 
quence of  a  perverted  free-agency, — ^the  degradation  of  his  reason  by  the 
tyranny  of  his  passions.  Nevertheless  these  sometimes  overcome  both 
reason  and  instinct ;  as  when  females  stifle  that  aropy^,  or  instinctive  love 
of  their  ofispring,  which  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  and  destroy 
them.  Mr.  Bennet,  in  his  interesting  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales, 
relates  that  it  is  common  for  the  females  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  if  they 
experience  much  suffering  in  their  labour,  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  poor 
infant,  which,  when  born,  they  barbarously  destroy.  In  civilised  England 
itself  the  same  monsters  of  cruelty  are  to  be  found. 

On  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  phenomena,  it  would  appear,  Ist.  That  the 
nervous  system  in  man  and  animals  is  moulded  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
fit  it  for  working  out  the  results  of  intellect  as  influenced  by  the  senses. 
2d.  That  the  highest  order  of  intellect  is  that  which  depends  mainly  for  its 
ideaa^  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  senses,    dd.  That  this  style  of  intellect 
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predominates  in  man,  in  whom  it  is  associated  with  an  untrammelled  will,  a 
creative  imagiuation,  a  power  of  philosophic  abstraction,  a  spiritaal  appre* 
hension  of  truth  and  moral  distinctions,  and  a  yearning  after  immortality. 
4th.  That  man,  though  mainly  guided  by  reason  and  intelligence,  is  to 
some  extent  dependent  also  on  instinct.  5th.  That  instinct  stands  con- 
trasted with  reason  and  inteUigence  in  being  a  blind  impulse,  which  acta 
independently  of  instruction  and  experience,  and  admits  neither  of  educa- 
tion nor  improvement,  being  perfectly  developed  from  the  beginning ;  and 
that,  as  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  senses,  it  implies  a  different  kind  of 
mental  constitution  in  its  possessor,  which  is  assumed  to  involve  the  essen- 
tial existence  of  innate  ideas.  6th.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
special  organization  for  the  development  of  instinct,  beyond  a  cerebro- 
spinal or  a  less  complex  nervous  system  ;  and  that  instinctive  endowments 
are  bestowed  with  a  prodigality  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  diminished 
complexity  of  the  cerebral  structure.  7th.  That  animals,  though  mainly 
impelled  by  instinct,  complete  the  circle  of  their  operations  by  the  aids  of 
an  intelligence  which  b  coerced  by  the  necessities  of  their  nature,  and 
operates  within  certain  circumscribed  limits,  in  the  same  mode,  and  by  the 
same  cerebral  oi^ns,  as  in  man. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  my  humble  eulogy  of 
that  patient,  persevering,  and  exact  observation,  which  has  stored  so  vast 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  as  that  which  enriches  our  first-rate  writers  on 
Natural  History  ;  a  few  of  whose  illustrations  I  have  culled,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  reasoning  on  the  psychology  of  the  subject.  If  accurate  discrimi- 
nation, implying  the  ready  perception  of  resemblances  amongst  diversities, 
and,  still  more,  the  quick  and  accurate  perception  of  diversity  in  the  midst 
of  resemblances,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the 
understanding ;  then,  in  the  field  of  observation  thrown  open  by  Natural 
History,  in  its  varied  branches,  we  have  scope  for  the  most  efficient  culti- 
vation of  the  intellect.  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  high  merit  of 
those  mathematical  calculations  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  astronomy, 
and  of  physics  lit  general.  But  the  powera  of  correct  observation  are  not 
less  useful  in  the  learned  professions  and  the  business  of  life,  than  those  of 
abstract  calculation.  Society  owes  immense  obligations  to  both.  To  obser- 
vation, in  its  highest  exercise,  we  owe  those  massive  materials  of  thought 
from  which  Bacon,  Locke,  and  others,  whose  genius  irradiated  the  depths 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  constructed  their  imperishable  works.  Nor  do 
the  names  of  Haller,  Hunter,  Cuvier,  and  others,  who  with  kindred  talents 
for  observation  have  successfully  cultivated  the  important  field  of  physio- 
logy, occupy  an  inferior  position  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Natural  History  can 
furnish  us  with  names  not  less  dear  to  science  and  philosophy,  in  those 
favourite  walks  which  exhibit  the  footprints  of  a  Linnieus,  a  Reaumur,  a 
Huber,  a  Ray,  a  Derham,  a  White,  and — last,  not  least — our  own  distin- 
guished contemporaries,  (one  of  them  our  late  townsman,)  Messra.  Kirby 
and  Spence.  Mine  has  been  a  light  and  easy  task  to  thresh  out  the 
imperishable  grain  hoarded  in  their  gamera,  and  to  furnish  this  audience 
with  such  a  sample  of  the  golden  produce  as  will,  I  trust,  compensate  them 
for  the  good-tempered  patience  with  which  tiiey  have  listened  to  an 
attempt,  if  not  to  instruct,  at  least  to  amuse. 

P.S.  The  works  chiefly  referred  to  or  quoted  in  this  Essay  are,  Kirby's 
History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals,  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise,  No. 
VII. ;  Dr.  Mason  Good's  Book  of  Nature ;  Kirby's  and  Speuce's  Entomo- 
logy ;  Mr.  Couch's  Illustrations  of  Instinct ;  Rev.  Gilbert  White's  History 
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of  Selbourne;  Dr.  Prichard'a  Natural  History  of  Man;  Solly  on  the 
Brain;  Feuchteraleben'a  Medical  Psychology;  Ck>leTidge'8  ^Friend;*' 
and  an  able  Paper  on  Instinct  in  the  Wesley an-Methodist  Magazine  for 
184a 


THE  GREAT  TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUN  IN  OLD  PERU. 

Thb  interior  of  the  temple  was  the  most  worthy  of  admiration.  It  was 
literally  a  mine  of  gold.  On  the  western  wall  was  emblazoned  a  represent- 
ation of  the  Deity,  consisting  of  a  hnman  countenance  looking  forth  from 
amidst  innnmerable  rays  of  light  which  emanated  from  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun  is  often  personified  with  us.  The 
figure  was  engraved  on  a  massive  plate  of  gold,  of  enormous  dimensions, 
thickly  powdered  with  emeralds  and  precious  stones.  It  was  so  situated 
in  front  of  the  great  eastern  portal,  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell 
directly  upon  it  at  its  rising,  lighting  up  the  whole  apartment  with  an 
effulgence  that  seemed  more  than  natural,  and  which  was  reflected  back 
from  the  golden  ornaments  with  which  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  every- 
where encrusted.  Gold,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  people,  was 
^  the  tears  wept  by  the  sun ;"  and  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  temple 
glowed  with  burnished  plates  and  studs  of  the  precious  metal.  The 
cornices  which  surrounded  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  were  of  the  same 
costly  material ;  and  a  broad  belt  or  frieze  of  gold,  let  into  the  stone- work, 
encompassed  the  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice. 

Adjoining  the  principal  structure  were  several  chapels  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. One  of  them  was  consecrated  to  the  moon,  the  deity  held  next  in 
reverence,  as  the  mother  of  the  Incas.  Her  efligy  was  delineated  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  sun,  on  a  vast  plate  that  nearly  covered  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  fiut  this  plate,  as  well  as  all  the  decorations  of  the 
building,  was  of  silver,  as  suited  to  the  pale,  silvery  light  of  the  beautiful 
planet.  There  were  three  other  chapels,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
host  of  stars,  who  formed  the  bright  court  of  the  sister  of  the  sun ;  another 
was  consecrated  to  his  dread  ministers  of  vengeance,  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning ;  and  a  third  to  the  rainbow,  whose  many-coloured  arch  spanned 
the  walls  of  the  edifice  with  hues  almost  as  radiant  as  its  own.  There 
were  besides  several  other  buildings,  or  insulated  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  Priests  who  officiated  in  the  services  of 
the  temple. 

All  the  plate,  the  ornaments,  the  utensils  of  every  description,  appro- 
priated to  the  uses  of  religion,  were  of  gold  or  silver.  Twelve  immense 
vases  of  the  latter  metal  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  great  saloon,  filled  with 
grain  of  the  Indian  com :  the  censers  for  the  perfumes,  the  ewers  which 
held  the  water  for  sacrifice,  the  pipes  which  conducted  it  through  subter- 
raneous channels  into  the  buildings,  the  reservoirs  that  received  it,  even 
the  agricultural  implements  used  in  the  gardens  of  the  temple,  were  all  of 
the  same  rich  materials.  The  gardens,  like  those  described  belonging  to 
the  royal  palaces,  sparkled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  various  imitations  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Animals,  also,  were  to  be  found  there, — among 
which,  the  llama,  with  its  golden  fleece,  was  most  conspicuous,  executed 
in  the  same  style,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  which,  in  this  instance, 
probably,  did  not  surpass  the  excellence  of  the  material. — PruecUft  Conqueit 
of  Peru. 
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ARABIA  AND  THE  ARAB  TRIBES. 

Of  the  several  races  of  mankind  which  have  become  celebrated  in 
history,  few  present  so  many  remarkable  features  as  the  Arabs.  Whether 
we  look  at  their  origin,  their  country,  their  mode  of  living,  or  their  reli- 
gion, they  afford  to  the  student  of  human  nature  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  one  which  furnishes  valuable  lessons  in  relation  to  the  moral 
government  of  God.  To  ignorant  and  short-sighted  man  it  would  sometimes 
seem,  as  if  the  different  branches  of  the  human  £&mily  had  been  permitted 
to  wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  just  as  chance  or  fancy  guided  iheih ; 
and  as  if,  when  they  had  settled  in  the  several  countries  to  which  they 
journeyed,  they  had  been  entirely  left  to  pursue  their  own  plans,  in  perfect 
independence  of  the  world*s  Creator.  But,  whatever  scepticism  ma^c 
affirm,  the  believer  in  Revelation  holds  different  and  nobler  views.  By 
the  lips  of  an  illustrious  Monarch,  who  doubtless  spoke  in  this  instance 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  affirmed  of  the  Most  High, 
that  **  He  doeth  according  to  His  will,  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  His  hand,  or  say  unto 
Him,  What  doest  Thou?"  (Dan.  iv.  35.)  And  tlie  Apostle  Paul  declares 
that  God  **  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  tlie 
hounds  of  their  habitation**  (Acts  xvii.  26.) 

These  great  principles  receive  confirmation  from  universal  history,  and 
are  strikingly  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Arabs  in  particular.  It  is  proposed 
to  offer  a  few  brief  notices  respecting  this  singular  people,  gathered  from 
several  works  of  comparatively  modem  date.* 

Arabia  is  a  vast  peninsula;  but  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  country 
have  never  been  precisely  fixed.  The  name  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  nilj;  (arabah) — ^**a  wilderness  or  plain  ;"  and,  if  so,  it  is  in 
a  high  degree  descriptive  of  the  general  character  of  the  country.  By 
some  of  the  earliest  writers  it  was  divided  into  two  large  districts,  called, 
respectively,  Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia  Felix  ;  but  since  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  Ptolemy,  a  three-fold  division  has  been  adopted, 
-^namely,  Arabia  Petnea,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

Arabia  Petiusa  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  includes,  in  its  widest  limits,  the  ancient  country  of  the  Moabites,  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  the  Sinaic  peninsula,  through  which  the  Israelites  were 
conducted  in  their  journey  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  The  greater 
part  of  this  district  is  rocky  and  barren ;  but  in  some  localities  there  ai'Q 
beautiful  and  very  fertile  spots.  The  land  of  Moab  in  particular  was  rich 
in  wine  and  fruits,  furnished  pasturage  for  many  tliousands  of  sheep,  and 
produced  considerable  quantities  of  grain.  (Isai.  xvi.  8 — 10;  2  Kings  iii, 
4.)  And  Idumcea,  though  now  laid  waste,  originally  answered  to  the 
description  of  the  inheritance  of  Esau  given  by  his  aged  father  :  *'  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven 
from  above."  (Gen.  xxvii.  d9.)  The  description  given  by  Moses  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai, — as  '*a  land  of  desert  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  laud  that  no  man  passed  throtigh,  and  where 

*  The  Historical  Geoiiraphy  of  Arabia,  by  the  R«v.  C.  Fonter,  two  vqIk.  ; 
Biblical  RcMarches  in  Palestine,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Kobinfion,  D.D.,  three  voIir.  $ 
The  Lands  of  the  Bible,  by  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  two  vols. ;  Narrative  of  the  £xpc« 
dition  to  explore  the  Euphratct  and  the  Tigris,  by  Colonel  Chesney,  vols.  i.  and  ii« 
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in  the  first  place,  "  to  the  right,  or  south ; "  and  then,  also,  "  happiness," 
or  '*  prosperity."    It  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  this  province  from  the 
ciroamstance  that  when  the  sons  of  Kahtan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shein, 
settled  in  the  country,  the  Arabs  said,  **  The  sons  of  Kahtan  will  be 
happy."    Nor  is  it,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  by  geographers, 
unworthy  of  the  designation.    The  country  on  the  coasts  is  generally  flat 
and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  there  are  several  chains  of  mountains,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile.    In  some  localities  there 
are  extensive  forests ;  in  others,  the  mulberry,  the  orange,  and  the  lime- 
tree  flourish ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  cofl^ee-tree  is  cultivated.    Arabia 
Felix  was  also  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices, — 
for  its  aloes,  cassia,  and  scented  woods  ;  and,  at  one  time,  for  its  gold  and 
precious  stones.    It  was  undoubtedly,  therefore,  and  perhaps  might  still 
be,  in  many  respects,  a  happy  land ;  but  an  unfavourable  impression 
exists  respecting  it,  and  many  portions  of  the  entire  peninsula  are  to  this 
day  comparatively  unknown.    There  are  vast  districts  which  the  traveller 
has  never  visited,  and  which,  therefore,  the  geographer  has  never  been  able 
to  describe.    For  enterprise  and  discovery  a  wide  field  is  here  presented, 
which  some  inquirer  may  one  day  be  incited  to  explore ;  and  when  tlie 
Crescent  shall  be  superseded  by  the  Cross,  and  the  pale  light  of  Moham- 
medanism shall  vanish  before  the  glories  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  who 
can  tell  to  how  great  an  extent  it  may  become  indeed  **  Araby  the  Blest  ? " 
In  our  observations  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  we  shall  be 
guided  by  the  early  ethnographical  notices  of  the  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tures.    It  is  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in  directing 
to  such  a  t«rritory  the  tribes  that  occupied  it.    There  seems  to  have  been 
a  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  people  to  the  country,  and  of  the  country  to 
the  people  ;  showing  that  there  was  a  great  superintending  Mind,  which 
ordained  that  certain  tribes  of  men  should  people  certain  portions  of  the 
earth.    That  the  character  of  the  Arabs  has  been  partly  formed  by  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  their  country,  we  do  not  intend  to  deny  ;  but  that 
they  received  a  peculiar  stamp  (as,  probably,  have  many  of  the  races  of 
mankind)  from  their  veiy  earliest  progenitors,  is  intimated,  in  reference  to 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  in  the  remarkable  prediction  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  :  **  He  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him."  (Gen.  xvi.  12.) 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  Ishmael  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
Arab  tribes ;  but  this  is  decidedly  an  error.  The  south-western  side  of 
Arabia  was  colonised,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  sons  of  Cush,  who  dwelt 
originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  but  in  process  of  time  (the 
country  being  unoccupied)  passed  onwards  to  the  south,  and  extended  tlieir 
settlements  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  evidence  of  this  fact 
lies  in  a  comparatively  small  compass.  In  several  passages  of  Scripture 
the  word  which  our  version  (following  the  Septuagint)  renders  Ethiopia  is  in 
the  Hebrew  Cush.  Now,  that  this  name  refers,  in  some  instances,  not  to 
the  African  Ethiopia,*  but  to  some  part  of  Arabia,  is  evident  from  this 
consideration, — ^tliat  Moses,  who  married  a  Midianitish  woman,  (Exod.  ii. 
l/{ — 21,)  is  said  to  have  married  an  Ethiopian,  or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  a 
Cnshite.  (Num.  xii.  1.)    The  land  of  Midian  was  situated  in  Arabia,  so 

*  It  ii  not  intended  to  deny  that  the  AfHcan  Ethiopia  in  nometimes  spoken  of  In 
Scripture.  The  foUowfaig  pMtaget  probablj  refer  to  it :  2  Kings  xiz.  0 ;  Iiai.  xx, 
6 ;  Nahttm  ill.  9 ;  Acts  viiL  27. 
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that  Cosh,  which  is  identified  or  closely  oonnected  with  it^  (of  which, 
indeed,  it  probably  formed  a  part,)  must  have  been  there,  too.  Hence  the 
Prophet  Habakkuk  thus  places  them  together:  **I  saw  the  tents  of 
Cushan  in  affliction ;  and  the  curtains  of  the  Lind  of  Midian  did  tremble.*' 
(Chap.  ill.  7.) 

The  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Cnsh  may  accordingly  be  traced  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.*  Those  of  Seba,  his  eldest  son,  are 
identified  in  the  Dowaser  Arabs,  spoken  of  by  Burckhardt,  and  said  to  be 
very  tall  men,  and  €Umo9t  blacky — a  description  corresponding  with  the  inti- 
mations found  in  the  sacred  writers  respecting  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  sons  of  Gush.  **'  Can  the  Cushite  change  his  skin  ?"  asks  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah.  And  Isaiah  observes,  when  predicting  the  future  glory  of 
the  church,  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  labour  of  Egypt,  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  Gush,  and  the  Sabeans,  men  of  ttaturey  sludl  come  over  unto 
thee."  This  tribe,  the  sons  of  Seba,  formed  at  one  time  a  very  powerful 
nation ;  and  some  writers  suppose  that  colonists  of  them  passed  over  into 
Africa,  and  founded  the  fiir-famed  kingdom  of  Meroe.  They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Sabeans  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  for  these  were  a  wander- 
ing race  descended  from  Sheba,  the  grandson  of  Keturah.  Nor  are  they 
the  people  who  established  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  on  the  western  side ; 
these  having  sprung  from  Sheba,  the  tenth  son  of  Joktan. 

The  second  son  of  Cnsh  was  Ilavilah ;  and  his  descendants  are  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Kaulothei,  and  with  the  modern  Beni 
Kaled.  Mr.  Forster  has  attempted  to  prove  that  from  them  the  Chaldeans 
sprang,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Babylon ;  but  this  opinion  cannot 
be  sustained,  as  the  Chaldieans  came  originally  from  the  north, — in  all 
probability,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia.t  Two  of  the  remaining 
sons  of  Cash,  Sabtah  and  Raamah,  have  left  traces  of  their  names; — 
Sabtah,  in  the  £1-Zab,  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  whom  Burckhardt  mentions; 
and  Raamah,  in  the  Rhamanite  of  Strabo,  and  in  Aram,  or  Al-Ramah,  the 
name  of  a  town  still  existing  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  respecting  Tyre  it  is  said,  *'  The  merchants  of  Sheba 
and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold."  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
22.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  territory  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gnlf 
was  called  by  the  ancient  geogrdphers  the  spice  country;  whilst,  further 
north,  was  the  land  of  Havilah,  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  ^'  where  there 
was  gold."  Of  Sabtechah,  the  other  son  of  Cush,  no  certain  traces  can  be 
found.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  descendants,  if  he  had  any, 
mingled  with  the  posterity  of  his  brethren. 

Another  race  that  settled  in  Arabia,  and  one  distinct  from  the  families 
already  mentioned,  embraced  the  descendants  of  Joktan,  the  second  son  of 
Eber,  of  the  posterity  of  Shem.  This  fact,  which  was  long  ago  asserted  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  recent  investiga* 


*  This  branch  of  the  human  family  Hpread  itself,  however,  much  further  than 
Arabia ;  in  fact,  through  considerable  portions  both  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

"f-  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Chaldeans  baa  given  rise  to  a  great  variety 
of  opinions.  That  thry  were  allied  to  the  Arabs,  though  not  in  the  way  supposed 
by  Mr.  Forster,  is  nearly  certain.  *<  It  cannot  be  doubted,**  says  Heefen,  when 
speaking  of  them,  ^  that  at  some  remote  period,  antecedent  to  the  oompiencement  of 
historical  record t,  one  mighty  race  posaessed  these  vast  plainn,**  (the  steppes  of 
Mesopotamia,)  '*  varying  in  character  according  tq  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  inhabited;  in  the  dcaerts  of  Arabia  pursuing  a  nomad  life;  in  Syria  applying 
themselves  to  agricuhure;  and  taking  up  settled  abodes  in  Babylonia,** 
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tions.    It  is  generally  believed  that  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  now  vepreeented 
by  the  great  tribe  of  Kahtan,  which  at  present  occnpiesy  and  has  probably 
occupied  for  ages,  the  entire  south  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.    ^  Arabian 
authors,'*  says  Dr.  Wilson,  'Hell  us  that  Joktan,  or  Kahtan,  as  they 
write  the  name,  was  the  first  King  who  reigned  in  Yemen.    Kahtan,  as 
shown  by  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  and  others,  is  still  the  patronymic  of  the 
large  Arabian  tribes  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  southern  portion 
of  Arabia."    "  The  Joktanltes,  as  noticed  by  Bochart,  are  probably  the 
Katanite  of  Ptolemy."    Now,  according  to  Genesis  x.  26 — 30,  Joktan  had 
thirteen  sons,  whose  dwelling  was  ''from  Mesha,asthou  goest,  unto  Sephar 
a  mount  of  the  east."    A  question  then  arises:  Do  we  meet  with  any 
names  among  the  Beni  Kahtan  which  correspond  with  those  oi  the  sons  of 
Joktan  ?    If  so,  we  shall  have  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the 
Mosaic  genealogies;  and,  at  the  same  tim^  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
families,  in  accordance  with  the  Arabian  traditions.  In  ancient  or  in  medem 
times,  and  in  some  instances  in  both,  such  names  have  been  found.    The 
descendants  of  Almodad,  the  eldest  son  of  Joktan,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Almodei,  a  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  dwdling 
in  the  centre  of  Arabia  Felix.     The  name  of  Sheleph  renuuns  in  the 
Salapeni,  according  to  Mr.  Forster,  the  Metyr,  or  Emteyr,  Arabs  of  the 
present  day.    And  Hasarmaveth  has  his  representatives  in  the  Hadramaut, 
the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  also  of  a  province,  lying  to  the  east  and  north  east 
of  Aden,  and  formerly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  commerce. 
Again,  the  name  of  Jerah  is  probably  preserved  in  a  tract  of  country  near 
to  the  river  Zar,  now  called  Djar,  and  in  several  other  tracts  extending 
thence  to  the  straits  of  Babel-Mandeb.    Vestiges  of  the  name  of  Hadoram 
remdn  in  Dhoran,  the  name  of  a  town  south  of  Sanaa;  which  latter  place, 
now  the  capital  of  Yemen,  b  called  by  the  Jews  of  Yemen,  Uzal,  the  name 
of  the  next  son  of  Joktan.    The  name  of  Diklah  cannot  be  elearly  traced ; 
but  that  of  Obal  appears  in  Abaliti,  the  patronymic  of  a  people  inhabiting 
part  of  the  African  coast  immediately  opposite  the  extreme  south-west  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.    Abimael  has  left  the  impress  of  his  name  in  a 
people  called  the  Mali ;  and  from  Sheba  originated  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  the  Sabeans  of  Yemen,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  called  Maieb,  or 
Saba.    Here  lived  and  reigned  that  illustrious  Princess  who  vidted  Solo- 
mon, to  hear  his  wisdom,  and  to  try  him  with  hard  questions.    Hence  she 
is  called  ''the  Queen  of  the  south ;"  (Matt.  xii.  42;)  is  said  to  have  come 
"from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eurth,"  and  to  have  taken  with  her 
"spices,  and  very  much  gold,  and  precious  stones;"    (1  Kiogs  x.  2;) 
circumstances  which  agree  exactly  with  the  situation,  character,  and  pro- 
ductions of  that  portion  of  Arabia.    Tradition  states  that  the  name  <tf  this 
Queen  was  Balkls,  and  that  she  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

The  three  remaining  sons  of  Joktan  were,  Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab. 
A  city  and  district,  of  the  name  of  Ofor,  or  Ofir,  were  situated  near  the 
mountains  of  Oman,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  between  Ras  el 
Rad  and  the  month  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here,  it  is  supposed  by  several 
writers,  was  the  Ophir  whence  Solomon  obtained  laige  quantities  of  gold. 
(1  Kings  ix.  28.)  But,  though  gold  was  found  in  that  locality,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  Ophir  was  an  emporium  for  the  trade,  and  that  gold  was 
brought  thither  from  Africa  and  India.  Heeren  is  <^  opinion,  however, 
that  Ophir  denoted  no  particular  spot,  but  was  a  general  name  for  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south,  lying  on  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Indian  coasts. 
The  name  of  Havilah  is  preserved  in  sevend  provinces  bearing  the  names 
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of  Haulan  and  Khaulan;  and  that  of  Jobab,  in  a  people  of  Bonthem 
Arabia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  called  the  Jobarite  or  Jobabitc,  and  eup- 
poeed  to  be  identical  with  the  Beni  Jubbar,  the  name  ef  a  tribe  and  district 
in  the  country  of  the  Beni  Kahtan. 

Whether  tiiese  attempts  to  identify  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
with  those  of  modem  tribes  and  places,  are  in  every  instance  satisfactory, 
we  venture  not  to  affirm;  bat  the  evidence  thus  adduced  seems  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  southern  portions  of  Arabia  were  colonised  by 
this  branch  of  the  human  family ;  and  further  proof  is  furnished  by  several 
important  circumstances,  to  which,  on  account  of  their  highly  interesting 
character,  and  their  connexion  with  kindred  topics,  we  may  just  advert. 

Saba,  the  great-grandson  of  Joktan,  had  several  sons;  one  of  whom, 
named  Himyar,  was  the  progenitor  of  a  whole  race  of  Princes  called  the 
Tobbai,  who  reigned  in  Yemen  for  several  hundred  years.  The  Hiroyaritic 
dynasty  became  exceedingly  powerful.  Some  of  the  Kings  of  this  line 
extended  their  conquests  considerably  beyond  their  original  territories,  and 
invaded  India  and  Africa,  where  they  established  their  authority,  and 
gained  vast  wealth.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  the  Homeritc.  One 
of  the  latest  of  the  monarchs  introduced  Judaism  into  Yemen ;  or  rather, 
(if  the  Queen  of  Sheba  introduced  it,)  made  attempts  to  establish  it  in  the 
country.  He  brought  (says  the  Mohammedan  story)  two  Jews  into 
Yemen,  to  teach  hb  people  the  true  religion.  The  people  opposed  him, 
and  would  have  gone  to  war;  bnt  he  suggested  that  they  should  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  fire.  Under  a  mountain  at  Sanaa  was  a  cave ;  and,  when- 
ever disputes  arose  which  could  not  be  settled,  the  King  sent  the  parties  to 
this  cave,  when  fire  came  out  of  it,  and  consumed  the  person  who  was 
wrong.  The  King's  proposal  was,  that  the  people  should  come  with  him 
and  with  the  Jewish  doctors  to  the  cave.  They  did  so,  and  brought  with 
them  all  their  idols.  The  King  was  present  with  his  army,  and  the 
Jewish  doctors  stood  at  the  door  of  this  cave  reading  their  books.  A 
volume  of  fire  issued  from  the  cavern,  and  burnt  to  ashes  all  the  idols  of 
the  people;  but  the  doctors  and  their  books  were  not  injured  in  the  least. 
The  people,  seeing  this,  abandoned  their  idolatry,  and  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  Jews.* 

However  foolish  this  story  may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  Jnd^m  was 
established  in  Yemen,  and  that  the  successors  of  the  Tobbai  were  extremely 
bigoted  in  defending  it.  In  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  prior  to  the 
age  of  Mohammed,  Dhu  Nawas,  one  of  the  Princes,  endeavoured  by  perse- 
cution to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  country ;  and  the  people 
•who  were  in  favour  of  it  were  assisted  by  the  Christian  King  of  Abyssinia 
to  throw  off  his  yoke.  Dhu  Nawas  was  conquered,  and  for  several  years 
Yemen  was  subject  to  the  government  of  Abyssinia.  Subsequently  Khosran 
Anushirvan,  the  Emperor  of  Persia,  drove  out  the  Abyssinians,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne  Dhu  Yahhan,  of  the  tribe  of  Himyar.  His  successors 
were  appointed  by  the  Persians,  until  at  length  Mohammed  rose  to  power, 
when  Badhan,  the  last  of  the  Princes^  submitted  to  his  authority,  and 
embraced  his  doctrines. 

The  Himyarites  were  a  civilised  people,  and  spoke  a  language  peculiarly 
their  own,  which  they  also  wrote  in  characters  that  differed  from  those 
used  by  other  nations.  These  characters,  having  been  superseded  by  the 
Cufic  and  the  Arabic,  were  for  a  considerable  period  lost;  but  in  recent 


*  Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  IL 
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times  several  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Yemen, 
engraven  in  the  solid  rock.  Some  of  these  have  been  deciphered;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  of  Himyaritic  origin.  The 
characters  resemble  those  of  the  Gheez,  or  Ethiopic,  but  are  written  from 
right  to  left.  The  language  was,  in  all  probability,  a  Shemitio  dialect,  as 
the  £thiopic  also  was.  Two  representatives  of  this  language  still  remain : 
the  one  in  the  Tigr^,  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Abyssinia ;  and  the  other  in  a  dialect,  discovered  by  an  intelligent  French 
scholar,  M.  Fresnel,  vernacular  in  Mahrah,  a  mountainous  district  near  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  This  language  is  called  by 
the  discoverer  '<  the  Ehhkili,"  which  signifies  **  freemen,"  and  is  **  the 
name  of  a  noble  race  who  have  preserved  the  Himyaritic  idiom  in  the 
mountains  of  H  hazik,  Mirbat,  and  Zhafar,  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
peninsula."  Dr.  Prichard  observes  that  this  dialect  forms  a  fourth  depart- 
ment of  the  Syro-Arabian  language,  as  divided  by  Gesenius;  and  that  the 
discovery  of  this  people  fiUs  up  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  Syro- Arabian 
race. 

That  an  intimate  connexion  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
and  those  of  Abyssinia,  was  long  conjectured.  The  Abyssins  of  the 
present  day  exhibit  many  varieties  of  colour  and  complexion,  and  appear 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Copts ;  but  they  also  indicate 
their  relationship  with  tribes  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  now  the  link  of  such 
relationship  is  clearly  seen.  Several  ages  before  the  Christian  era,  a  colony 
of  the  Himyaritic  Arabs  crossed  the  straits  of  Babel- Mandeb,  and  conquered 
that  part  of  Abyssinia  called  Axum  or  Tigr6,  where  they  introduced  their 
language,  and  in  process  of  time  became  mingled  with  nations  of  a  di£Perent 
origin.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  two  rivers,  which  for  awhile  run  nearly 
parallel,  ultimately  meet;  when  the  smaller  one  becomes  lost  in  the 
lai-ger,  and  leaves  only  a  tinge  of  the  colour  of  its  waters  to  indicate  that 
it  formerly  had  a  separate  existence.  These  Arab  tribes  that  entered 
Abyssinia  have  blended  with  others  that  were  purely  African,  and  have 
only  left  a  few  traces  of  their  Shemitic  origin,  of  which  the  most  striking 
9nd  peculiar  is  the  Tlgre  language. 

These  facts  are  full  of  interest,  and  afford  room,  if  our  limits  would  admit, 
for  lengthened  observation.  How  remarkably  are  the  several  branches  of 
the  human  family  inter-linked  with  one  another !  Not  only  were  they 
originally  derived  from  one  common  stock ;  but,  through  the  course  of 
ages,  tribes  and  nations,  which  were  at  one  time  separated  by  seas  and 
continents,  have,  to  some  extent,  become  again  united,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  universal  Father  that  the  various  tribes 
of  men  should  be  always  enemies  or  strangers  to  each  other,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  peace.  It  remains, 
however,  for  the  Gospel  to  bring  about  a  lasting  union  of  the  nations. 
Mechanical  unions  may  be  effected  by  other  means ;  but  Christianity  alone 
can  so  fuse  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  shall  truly  and  permanently 
blend ;  and,  whenever  such  a  union  shall  take  place,  the  jubilee  of  the 
world  will  come. 

In  a  subsequent  pH\>er  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  families  of 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  and  on  the  character  and  religion  of  the  Arab  tribes  in 
general. 

(To  be  concluded,) 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  CAVE  AT  GIBRALTAR. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  a  guide  with  blue  lights  from 
the  signal-station^  we  descended  the  slippery  pathway  between  the  lofty 
pillars  of  stalactite,  depending  from  the  roof  above,  into  the  gloomy  pene- 
tralia of  the  interior;  and,  carefully  avoiding  a  profound  pit  upon  our  left, 
found  ourselves  in  a  darkness  visible,  and  in  a  silence  so  deep  and  still,  that 
the  droppings  of  the  water  which  percolates  through  the  roof  above  were 
distinctly  heard  plashing  at  intervals  upon  the  rocks  beneath.  Our  guide 
lighted  a  pile  of  brush,  which,  as  it  blazed  up,  dimly  disclosed  to  us  a  lofty 
vault-shaped  dome,  supported  as  it  were  on  pillars  of  milk-white  stalactite, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  and  a  variety  of 
fantastic  foliage,  some  stretching  down  to  the  very  flooring  of  the  cavern, 
others  resting  midway  on  rocky  ledges  and  huge  masses  of  congelation, 
springing  from  the  floor,  like  the  vestibule  of  some  palace  of  the  genii.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  blue  lights  were  now  kindled,  when  the  whole  scene, 
which  had  been  but  imperfectly  illuminated,  flashed  into  sudden  splendour; 
hundreds  of  pendulous  stalactites  before  invisible  started  into  view;  the 
lofty  columns,  with  their  delicate  and  beautiful  formation,  glittered  like 
silver,  and  seemed  raised  and  enchased  by  the  wand  of  enchantment.  But 
this  glimpse  of  the  splendours  of  the  cavern  was,  alas !  but  momentary ; 
for  our  lights  speedily  burned  down,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  we  were  involved  in  dangerous  darkness. 

I  have  mentioned  a  gloomy  yawning  fissure :  to  this,  while  groping  our 
way  out,  we  contrived  to  give  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.    It  is  the  path- 
way, half  beautiful,    half   horrible,   into   unfathomable  depths  below. 
**  While  our  eyes  were  endeavouring  to  penetrate  a  little  further  into  its 
mysteries,"  says  a  traveller,  from  whom  we  quote  the  incident,  ''I  suddenly 
flung  my  torch  into  it.    The  effect  was  beautiful :  the  torch  blazed  brightly 
as  it  fell,  making  for  itself  a  sort  of  halo  of  glittering  gems,  as  it  lighted 
the  walls  of  the  gulf — ^momentary,  but  beautiful.    We  tried  this  with  all 
the  torches  it  was  safe  to  spare ;  for  we  were  far  from  daylight,  and  then 
tossed  fragments  of  rock  and  crystals,  which  echoed  far  in  the  depths,  and 
fell  we  knew  not  where.    It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  rock  is  galleried  in 
this  way.     Explorations  have  been  attempted;   and  two  soldiers  once 
undertook  to  descend  this  very  gulf.    One  only  returned,  however:  his 
comrade  h;id  disappeared  for  ever."    This  chasm  bears,  moreover,  some- 
what of  a  sinister  character;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  more  than  one 
unfortunate  has  met  with  foul  play,  being  enticed  within  the  cave  by  some 
assassin,  and,  after  being  plundered,  pushed  into  this  horrible  guLP,  as  a 
place  that  would  tell  no  tales.    Shortly  before  our  visit,  a  gentleman,  who 
was  desirous  of  exploring  the  place,  caused  himself  to  be  lowered  with 
ropes,  bearing  a  light  in  his  hand ;  but  what  was  his  horror,  so  soon  as  his 
foot  came  in  contact  with  resistance,  to  find  that  he  was  treading  upon 
some  substance  that  yielded  to  the  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
pale  gleam  of  his  torch  fell  upon  the  ghastly  features  of  a  murdered  man ! 
Another  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  has  lately  explored  its  windings 
for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet.    The  actual  extent  of  this  subterranean 
passage,  never  having  been  ascertained,  is  a  fertile  subject  of  mystery  and 
exaggeration ;  the  vulgar  believing  that  it  is  the  mouth  of  a  communication 
beneath  the  Straits  with  Mons  Abyla,  and  that  by  this  pathway  the  apes 
upon  the  Rock  found  their  way  over  from  Africa.    The  Moors  are  said  to 
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have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  recesses ;  and  it  has  even  been  fiincied 
tliat  some  enemy  might  work  his  way  into  the  fortress  through  these 
subterraneous  passages. — Gleanings  <m  Overland  Route, 


A  SLANDER  UPON  MR.  WESLEY  REFUTED, 

Sixty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  venerable  John  Wealey  cloeed 
his  eyes  upon  this  world,  and  passed  to  his  final  account.  During  his 
protracted  and  laborious  life,  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  his 
character  prevailed  and  was  expressed.  As  in  the  case  of  his  Lord,  **  Some 
said,  He  is  a  good  man :  others  said.  Nay  ;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people.** 
Accordingly,  many  books  were  written  against  him,  some  of  which  he 
answered,  and  most  of  the  rest  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  many  a  sermon  against 
his  tenets  and  proceedings  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit^  both  in  town  and 
country ;  and  he  was  the  subject  of  many  an  oral  debate.  His  theological 
principles  are  still  held  by  a  large  body  of  people,  who  are  widely  dis- 
persed ;  and  his  plans  are  still  in  extensive  and  successful  operation.  He 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a 
perfect  oneness  of  judgment  respecting  him  will  be  speedily  realised.  Vast 
numbers  indeed  there  are  who  revere  his  memory ;  yet  others  can  scarcely 
think  of  him,  or  even  hear  his  name  mentioned,  without  a  burst  of 
indignation ;  and  they  really  believe,  like  Jonah  in  one  of  his  peeviali 
moods,  that  with  respect  to  the  tenets  and  doings  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Methodist  Societies  they  *Mo  well  to  be  angry."  The  Lavingtons,  the 
Warburtons,  the  Topladys,  the  Hills  have  gone  with  him  to  a  world 
from  which  they  will  not  return ;  but  their  spirit  is  inherited  by  the 
Puseys,  the  Sidneys,  the  Bennetts,  and  others,  of  the  present  day,  whose 
hostility  to  him  b  no  secret.  But  the  most  reckless  attacks  upon  him  that 
I  have  lately  seen  are  the  following,  which  occur  in  a  work  that  has 
recently  issued  ficom  the  Dissenting  press : — 

*'  *•  My  sheep,'  said  Christ,  *  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.'  *  No,'  says 
the  great  champion  of  PelagianiBm  in  this  country,  the  late  Rev.  John 
Wesley, — *  No ;  but  they  may  wriggle  themselves  out.' "  * 

^*  It  is  aigued  by  Whitby,  that  our  Lord  merely  promises  that  His 
sheep  shall  never  perish  through  any  defect  on  Hu  part,  or  by  the  force  of 
any  plucking  them  by  violence  out  of  His  hands ;  not  but  by  the  allnre- 
ments  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  they  may  choose  to  go  from 
Him,  though  they  are  not  snatched  out  of  His  hand.  Wesley  has 
expressed  the  same  sentiment  in  very  coaxse  but  very  emphatic  terms^— 
*  They  may  wriggle  themselves  out.'  "t 

Two  thij^  are  here  asserted,  without  qualification,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  peremptory :  First,  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  **  the  great  champion  of 
Pelagianism  in  this  country  ; "  and,  Secondly,  that  he  said  the  sheep  of 
Christ  might  **  wriggle  themselves  out  of  His  hand," — an  irreverent  and 
indecent  expression  when  applied  to  such  a  subject.  Now  I  maintain  thai 
both  these  statements  are  untrue, — scandalously  untrue. 

First,  with  respect  to  Pelagianism.    What  is  it?    Its  principles  are 


*  Dr.  Payne*!  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  ?oL  i.,  pw  129. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  322. 
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thus  expounded  by  the  accurate  Mosheim : — "  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  the 
former  a  Britou,  and  the  latter  an  Irishman,  both  Monks  living  at  Rome, 
and  in  high  reputation  for  their  virtues  and  piety,  conceived  that  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Christians  concerning  the  innate  depravity  of  man, 
and  the  necessity  of  internal  Divine  grace  in  order  to  the  illumination  and 
renovation  of  the  soul,  were  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  holiness, 
and  therefore  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  church.  They  therefore  taught 
that  what  was  commonly  inculcated  and  believed,  respecting  a  corruption 
of  the  human  nature,  derived  to  us  from  our  first  parents,  was  not  true  ; 
that  the  parents  of  the  human  race  sinned  only  for  themselves,  and  not  for 
their  posterity  ;  that  men  are  now  bom  as  pure  and  innocent  as  Adam  was 
when  God  created  him ;  that  men  therefore  can,  by  their  natural  power, 
renovate  themselves,  and  reach  the  highest  degree  of  holiness  ;  that  exter- 
nal grace  is  indeed  needful  to  excite  men  to  e£Fort6 ;  but  that  they  have  no 
need  of  any  internal  Divine  grace."* 

Milner's  account  of  this  ancient  heresy  is  substantially  the  same.  Thus 
that  pious  historian  speaks : — '^  Now  that  the  holy  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  generally  damped  by  superstition,  or  quenched  by  licentious- 
ness, Satan  felt  himself  emboldened  to  erect  a  new  heresy,  which  should 
pretend  to  the  height  of  purity,  supported  by  herb  human  mature,  exclu- 
sive of  the  operations  of  Divine  grace  altogether.  This  was  Pelagianism : 
and  as  the  evil  now  entered  the  church  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  has  continued  to  this  day  ;  as  it  is  directly  subversive  of 
Christianity ;  and  as  it  introduced  a  controversy,  not  trivial  and  frivolous 
like  many  others,  but  of  unspeakable  importance ;  it  eminently  falls 
within  the  plan  of  this  History,  to  state  the  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences with  perspicuity."  t  ^  Indeed,  Pelagianism  itself  seemed  little 
more  than  a  revival  of  Deism,  or  what  is  commonly  called  natural  religion. 
Adam,  it  was  said,  would  have  died,  whether  he  sinned  or  not.  Men 
might  be  saved  by  the  Law  as  well  as  the  Gospel :  infants  just  bom  are  in 
the  same  state  as  Adam  before  transgression.  Men's  death  depends  not  on 
that  of  Adam,  nor  does  their  resurrection  depend  on  that  of  Christ.    These 

tenets  were  objected  to  Coelestius,  and  condemned He  owned  that 

children  were  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  yet  he  would  not  confess  that  the 
effects  of  Adam's  sin  passed  upon  them.  So  inconsistent  are  men,  bent 
upon  the  support  of  error,  and  yet  willing  to  appear  in  some  measure 
Christian  I "  J 

Dr.  Wiggers,  who  has  written  a  minute  history  of  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy, expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect.  **  According  to  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,"  says  he,  ^  there  is  absolutely  no  original  sin ;  that  is,  no  sin 
which  passes,  by  generation,  from  the  first  man  to  his  posterity,  and  of 
which  they  have  to  bear  the  punishment.  This  b  the  main  point  in 
which  Pelagianism  differs  froln  Augustinlsm,  as  is  shown  by  all  the 
memorials  of  those  contests  now  extant."  § 

With  this  statement  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Payne  himself  is  in  perfect 
agreement.    He  says^  "  The  Pelagians  denied  original  sin  altogether."  || 


*  Mosheim*8  Institutes  of  Ecclet.  Hist,  by  Murdock  and  Soames,  voL  i.,  pp. 
496,  499,  edit.  1841. 

t  MUner*B  Hiitoiy  of  the  Church,  voL  li.,  p.  369,  edit.  1824. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  374. 

§  Wiggen*s  Historical  Presentation  of  Augustinlsm  and  PeUtgianism,  translated 
by  R.  Emenon,  p.  83.    Andover,  1840. 

tl  Payne's  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  p.  195,  edit.  1840. 
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The  question,  then,  to  be  decided  is,  Was  this  Mr.  Wesley's  creed  I 
Did  he  deny  original  sin?  If  he  did,  his  theological  principles  were 
unquestionably  heretical :  if  he  did  not,  then  Dr.  Payne  has  *<  borne  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour,"  and  stands  convicted  of  moral  blame. 
What,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

1.  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  in  defence  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Taylor,  who  assailed  that  doctrine  with  great 
zeal,  ingenuity,  and  learning.  In  this  work,  which  is  the  largest  that  Mr. 
Wesley  ever  wrote,  he  has  carefully  refuted  the  whole  of  Dr.  Taylor^s 
arguments,  and  has  confirmed  his  own  views  and  reasonings  by  copious 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts,  Dr.  Jennings,  Mr.  SaJnud 
Hebden,  and  Boston,  the  pious  author  of  **  Human  Nature  in  its  four-fold 
State."  Did  Mr.  Wesley  then  write  in  refutation  of  hb  own  tenets? 
and  were  the  eminent  men  just  mentioned  all  Pelagians? 

2.  Mr.  Wesley  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  that  he  thought  Christianity  itself  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 
Thus  he  speaks  on  the  subject  in  his  preface  to  the  treatise  just  named  : — 
"  This  is  not  a  point  of  small  importance ;  a  question  that  may  safely  be 
determined  either  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
scheme  before  us  be  not  far  more  dangerous  than  open  Deism  itself.  It 
does  not  shock  us,  like  barefaced  infidelity.  We  feel  no  pain,  and  suspect 
no  evil,  while  it  steals  like '  water  into  our  bowels,'  like  *  oil  into  our 
bones.'  One  who  would  be  upon  his  guard  in  reading  the  works  of  Dr. 
Middleton,  or  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  quite  open  and  unguarded  in  reading 
the  smooth,  decent  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  :  one  who  does  not  oppate^  (far 
be  it  from  him  ! )  but  only  explain^  the  Scripture  ;  who  does  not  raise  any 
difiiculties  or  objections  against  the  Christian  revelation,  but  only  removes 
those  with  which  it  had  been  unhappily  encumbered  for  so  many 
centuries ! 

*'  I  said,  than  open  Deism  ;  for  I  cannot  look  on  this  scheme  as  any  other 
tlian  old  Deism  in  a  new  dress  ;  seeing  it  saps  the  very  foundation  of  all 
revealed  religion,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian.  *  Indeed,  my  L-  i^' 
said  an  eminent  man  to  a  person  of  quality,  *  I  cannot  see  that  we  have 
much  need  of  Jesus  Christ.'  And  who  might  not  say,  upon  this  snpposi-* 
tion, '  I  cannot  see  that  we  have  much  need  of  Christianity  ? '  Nay,  not 
any  at  all ;  for  *  they  tliat  are  whole  have  no  need  of  a  Physician  ;'  and  the 
Christian  revelation  speaks  of  nothing  else,  but  the  great  Physician  of  our 
souls.  Nor  can  Christian  philosophy,  whatever  be  thought  of  the  Pagan,  be 
more  properly  defined  than  in  Plato's  words.  It  is  Bcpoireui  ^u^^r,  the 
only  true  method  of  healing  a  distempered  soul.  But  what  need  of  this, 
if  we  are  in  perfect  health  ?  If  we  are  not  diseased,  we  do  not  want  a 
cure.  If  we  are  not  sick,  why  should  we  seek  for  a  medicine  to  heal  our 
sickness?  What  room  is  there  to  talk  of  our  being  renewed  in  'know- 
ledge' or  *  holiness,  after  the  image  wherein  we  were  created,'  if  we  never 
have  lost  that  image?  if  we  are  as  knowing  and  holy  now,  nay,  far  more 
so,  than  Adam  was  immediately  after  his  creation  ?  If  therefore  we  take 
away  this  foundation,  that  man  is  by  nature  foolish  and  sinful,  fallen  short 
of  the  glorious  image  of  God,  the  Christian  system  falls  at  once.  Nor  will  it 
deserve  so  honourable  an  appellation  as  that  of  a '  cunningly  devised  fable.'  '* 

Did  the  man  who  wrote  these  weighty  sentences  deny  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  ?    If  he  did,  upon  his  own  principles  he  was  an  infidel. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  formed  a  prominent  topic  in  his  public 
ministry,  and  Is  distinctly  recognised  in  the    whole  of  his  voluminous 
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writings.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  the  most  laborious  preacher 
in  England,  addressing  vast  maltitudes  of  people  early  in  the  morning,  at 
noon-day,  and  in  the  evening,  in  churches,  chapels,  barns,  and  under  the 
wide  canopy  of  heaven,  from  the  Land's.£nd  to  the  Tweed.  The  subjects 
upon  which  he  preached  he  has  specified  in  his  Journal ;  and  many  of  his 
sermons  he  committed  to  the  press.  From  these  popular  addresses  we 
learn  that  the  constant  theme  of  his  effective  ministry  was  salvation  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  then  it  was  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  curse 
of  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  as  well  as  from  its  defilement  and  power. 
In  proof  of  this  one  might  transcribe  from  his  sermons  passages  without 
end ;  but  at  present  two  shall  suffice. 

*'  *  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  And  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,'  as  being  contained  in  him  who  was  the 
common  father  and  representative  of  us  all.  Thus, '  through  the  offence  of 
one,'  all  are  dead,  dead  to  God,  dead  in  sin,  dwelling  in  a  corruptible 
mortal  body,  shortly  to  be  dissolved,  and  under  the  sentence  of  death  eter- 
nal. For  as  *  by  one  man's  disobedience '  all  *  were  made  sinners ; '  so  *  by 
the  offence  of  one  jndgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.' 

"  In  this  state  we  were,  even  all  mankind,  when  *  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  lie  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  to  the  end  we  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  In  the  fulness  of  time  He  was  made 
roan,  another  common  Head  of  mankind,  a  second  general  Parent  and 
Representative  of  the  whole  human  race. 

**  This,  therefore,  is  the  general  ground  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. By  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  who  was  not  only  the  father,  but 
likewise  the  representative,  of  us  all,  we  all  fell  short  of  the  favour  of 
God  ;  we  all  became  children  of  wrath  ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it, 
'judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.'  Even  so,  by  the  sacrifice 
for  sin  made  by  the  second  Adam,  as  the  Representative  of  us  all,  Gud  is 
so  far  reconciled  to  all  the  world,  that  He  hath  given  them  a  new  cove- 
nant ;  the  plain  condition  whereof  being  once  fulfilled, '  there  is  no  more 
condemnation '  for  us,  but  we  are  *  justified  freely  by  His  grace,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.* "  * 

*'  In  Adam  all  died,  all  human  kind,  all  the  children  of  men,  who  were 
then  in  Adam's  loins.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is,  that  every  one 
descended  from  him  comes  into  the  world  spiritually  dead,  dead  to  God, 
wholly  dead  in  sin  ;  entirely  void  of  the  life  of  God  ;  void  of  the  image  of 
God,  of  all  that  righteousness  and  holiness  wherein  Adam  was  created. 
Instead  of  this,  every  man  bom  into  the  world  now  bears  the  image  of  the 
devil,  in  pride  and  self-will ;  the  image  of  the  beast,  in  sensual  appetites 
and  desires.  This,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  new  birth, — the  entire 
corruption  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is,  that,  being  bom  in  sin,  we  must  be 
*  bora  again.'  Hence  every  one  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  must  be  bora  of 
the  Spirit  of  God."t 

Did  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  hold  the  tenets  of  Pelagianisni  ?  Did 
he  teach  that  the  sin  of  Adam  affected  himself  only  ;  and  that  all  men  are 
bora  into  the  world  as  pure  and  innocent  as  Adam  was  before  the  fall  ? 

4.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  Mr.  Wesley  received,  not  only  as  an 
essential  element  of  revealed  truth,  which  is  confirmed  by  universal  expe- 
rience and  observation,  but  as  a  truth  of  great  practical  importance.  A 
conviction  of  original  as  well  as  of  actual  sin  he  considered  as  included  in 


•  Wesky*i  Works,  vol.  v.,  pp.  55,  66,  8vo.  edit.        f  Ibid.,  voL  vL,  p.  68. 
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that  repentance  which  is  unto  life,  and  as  imposing  upon  the  adopted  and 
regenerated  children  of  God  the  duty  of  constant  humiliation,  watchful- 
nessy  and  prayer.  Nay,  more :  a  deep  impression  of  the  world's  guilt, 
depravity,  helplessness,  misery,  and  danger,  as  the  fallen  descendants  of 
apostate  Adam,  called  forth  his  deepest  sympathies  and  yearning  pity.  He 
looked  upon  the  world  of  mankind  as  lost  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
and  exposed  to  death  everlasting ;  and,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  creed, 
he  put  forth  the  most  strenuous  and  gigantic  efforts,  as  he  expresses  it, 

*<  To  save  poor  souls  out  of  the  fire, 

To  snatch  them  from  the  verge  of  hell.*' 

For  this  one  ohject  he  lived,  and  prayed,  travelled,  preached,  wrote,  and 
conversed ;  and  his  success  filled  him  with  unutterable  thankfulness  and 
joy,  because  that  success  was  nothing  less  than  the  palvation  of  sinful  but 
redeemed  men,  the  objects  of  God's  eternal  mercy  in  Christ.  John  Wesley 
a  Pelagian !  His  whole  life  is  a  practical  and  demonstrative  refutation  of 
the  senseless  calumny. 

5.  When  a  man  volunteers  his  services  as  an  accuser,  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  subject  him  to  a  cross-examination,  and  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  his 
own  principles  and  character;  and  especially  to  compare  him  with  the 
man  whom  he  takes  upon  himself  to  impeach.  Dr.  Payne  published  an 
octavo  volume  on  original  sin,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wesley  ;  but,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  Doctor^s  admirers,  the  palm  of  temper,  and  of  strict  orthodoxy, 
belongs  to  the  Methodist  Divine.  That  the  Doctor  writes  with  ability, 
will  not  be  denied ;  but  he  writes  as  a  Theological  Professor,  who  is  only 
concerned  to  establish  his  thesis.  Mr.  Wesley  writes  with  at  least  equal 
acuteness,  and  power  of  argument ;  but  he  writes  with  tears,  as  one  who 
regarded  the  fallen  state  of  the  world  not  only  as  a  reality,  but  a  sad 
reality,  which  should  awaken  in  every  mind  feelings  of  alarm,  and  stir  up 
all  the  friends  of  God  and  man  to  apply  the  Gospel  remedy  upon  the 
widest  possible  scale.  Dr.  Payne  convinces  his  readers  that  men  are 
fallen ;  Mr.  Wesley  does  the  same,  and  withal  shows  them,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  that  they  must  themselves  be  saved  from  sin,  and  do 
all  that  in  them  lies  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  or  it  had  been  good 
for  them  if  they  had  never  been  bom.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
general  authorship.  Dr.  Payne,  in  his  work  on  original  sin,  occasionally 
advances  principles  which,  if  followed  out,  would  lead  to  perilous  conse- 
quences ;  and  he  makes  concessions  to  the  Pelagian  theory,  which  Mr* 
Wesley  never  made.  The  Doctor  seems  at  times  as  if  he  wished  to  startle 
his  readers  by  the  boldness  of  his  positions.  Mr.  Wesley  always  writes 
with  caution,  with  devout  seriousness,  and  with  a  becoming  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  pious  and  learned  men.  Defences  of  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
giuid  sin  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Jeanes,  Anthony  Bui^gesse,  John  Eng- 
land, Richard  Taylor,  Dr.  Jennings,  Samuel  Hebden,  President  Edwards, 
John  Cormack,  and  Dr.  Payne  ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that 
not  one  of  these  able  divines  has  placed  that  doctrine  in  a  more  clear  and 
scriptural  light,  or  defended  it  with  greater  earnestness,  consistency,  and 
force  of  reasoning,  than  John  Wesley  has  done  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  If  Mr.  Wesley  was  free  from  the  taint  of  Pela- 
gianism,  so  fiir  as  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  depravity  is  concerned,  was  he 
free  from  that  heresy  in  every  other  respect?  Did  he,  for  instance,  regard 
death  as  entailed  upon  mankind  by  an  original  law  of  their  nature,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pelagian  theorv  t  or  did  he  acknowledge,  with  orthodox  Chris- 
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tians  generally,  that  it  is  righteoosly  inflicted  upon  the  human  nee,  because 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  ?"  This  question,  also,  he  shall  answer  for  himself. 
Thus  he  speaks  on  the  subject : — **  In  what  sense  is  Adam's  sin  imputed 
to  all  mankind  1  In  Adam  all  die;  that  is,  1.  Our  bodies  then  became 
mortal.  2.  Our  souls  died  ;  that  is,  were  disunited  from  God.  And  hence, 
S%  We  are  all  bom  with  a  sinful,  devilish  nature.  By  reason  whereof,  4.  We 
are  children  of  wrath,  liable  to  death  eternal.  (Rom.  t.  18 ;  Eph.  ii.  3.)"* 

We  might  select  twenty  similar  testimonies,  from  his  writings ;  but  two 
more  will  be  sufficient.  In  his  comment  upon  Rom.  y.  14,  he  says,— - 
**  Death  reigned — ^and  how  vast  is  his  kingdom  I  Scarce  can  we  find  any 
King  who  has  so  many  subjects,  as  are  the  Kings  whom  he  hath  con- 
quered. Even  ever  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of  Adam*s 
transgression— ^Yvn  over  infants  who  had  never  sinned,  as  Adam  did,  in 
their  own  persons ;  and  over  others  who  had  not,  like  him,  sinned  against 
an  express  law.  Who  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  eome — each  of  them 
being  a  public  person,  and  a  federal  head  of  mankind.  The  one,  the  foun- 
tain  of  sin  and  death  to  mankind  by  his  offence ;  the  other,  of  righteousness 
and  life  by  His  free  gift. 

^*  Thus  far  the  Apostle  shows  the  agreement  between  the  first  and  second 
Adam :  afterward  he  shows  the  differences  between  them.  The  agreement 
may  be  summed  up  thus :  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  so  by  one  man  righteousness  entered  into  the  world,  and  life 
by  righteousness.  As  death  passed  upon  all  men,  in  that  all  had  sinned  ; 
so  life  passed  upon  all  men,  (who  are  in  the  second  Adam  by  faith,)  in 
that  all  are  justified.  And  as  death  through  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam 
reigned  even  over  them  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of  AdamCs 
transgression;  so  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  even  those  who 
have  not  obeyed,  after  the  likeness  of  His  obedience,  shall  reign  in  life. 
We  may  add,  as  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  the  sins  which  we  afterwards 
committed,  brought  us  death ;  so  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  without  the 
good  works  which  we  afterwards  perform,  brings  us  life;  although  still 
every  good  as  well  as  every  evil  work  will  receive  its  due  reward."  t 

In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  he  says, 
''All  were  punished  for  that  transgression;  namely,  with  death.  By 
punishment  I  mean  suffering  consequent  upon  sin,  or  pain  inflicted  because 
of  sin  preceding.  Now  it  is  plain,  all  mankind  suffer  death ;  and  that  this 
suffering  is  consequent  upon  Adam's  sin.  Yea,  and  tliat  this  pain  is 
inflicted  on  all  men  because  of  his  sin."  % 

With  respect  therefore  to  human  mortality,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  hereditary  depravity,  Mr.  Wesley  was  no  abettor  of 
Pelagian  error,  but  as  sound  a  divine  as  any  of  his  accusers. 

On  the  subject  of  Divine  influence  a  few  brief  observations  may  suffice. 
According  to  the  authorities  which  have  been  quoted,  Pelagianism  acknow* 
ledges  what  is  called  ''external  grace;"  that  is,  the  word  of  truth  and 
mercy  addressed  to  the  ear,  giving  to  men  the  rule  of  duty,  and  proposing 
motives  to  obedience,  especially  the  promise  of  a  future  reward ;  but  it 
denies  that  there  is  any  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
human  heart  and  mind,  either  in  the  matter  of  personal  salvation,  or  in  the 
dischaige  of  religious  and  moral  duty.    No  man  who  respects  truth,  and 

♦  Wesley**  Works,  vol.  viil.,  p.  277. 

•f  Bxplanatorj  Notes  on  the  New  Testament. 

+  Weslej's  Works,  vol.  U.,  pp.  242,  243. 
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has  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  seriously  maintain  that 
these  were  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Wesley.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  with  greater  explicitness  and  tenacity  than 
he  did.  It  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  inculcate  spiritual  religion ;  and 
all  spiritual  religion,  according  to  his  jteaching,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  grace,  enlightening  the  underatanding,  awakening  the  con- 
science, softening  the  heart,  controlling  the  will,  purifying  the  affections, 
and  helping  the  infirmities  of  men.  Without  this  grace,  he  maintained, 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  no  saving  faith,  no  peace  of  conscience,  no 
heavenly  enjoyment,  no  love  to  God,  no  spiritual  worship,  no  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  no  well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  life. 
In  the  entire  process  of  salvation,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
life,  he  taught  that  the  guidance,  the  quickening  energy,  and  the  tud  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  both  necessary  and  graciously  vouchsafed ;  inasmuch  as 
He  is  the  direct  author  of  all  holy  desires  and  affections,  and  of  all  spiritual 
and  moral  power.  This  doctrine  is  well  known  to  pervade  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  theological  writings ;  several  of  his  controversial  tracts  were 
written  in  defence  of  it ;  and  hence  the  spread  of  true  religion  in  the 
world,  by  his  instrumentality,  and  that  of  his  fellow-labourers,  he  invariably 
denominated  *'  the  work  of  God."  These  evangelical  principles  are  embo- 
died in  the  Collection  of  Hymns  which  he  published  for  congregational 
and  private  use,  as  can  be  attested  by  millions  of  people,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  who  are  accustomed  to  use  them  in  their  public  and  secret 
devotions.  To  attempt  a  direct  and  formal  proof  of  these  facts  is  as  unne- 
cessary as  the  holding  of  a  candle  to  the  sun.  On  the  subject  of  Divine 
grace,  Mr.  Wesley  was  therefore  no  more  a  Pelagian  than  he  was  a  Turk. 

But  Dr.  Payne  charges  him  with  far  more  than  the  holding  of  Pelagian 
tenets.  He  avers  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  **  champion  of  Pelagianism ;" 
which  can  mean  no  less  than  that  he  was  its  public,  unflinching,  and 
avowed  defender.  Nay,  more :  Dr.  Payne  declares  that  Mr.  Wesley  was 
"  the  great  champion  of  Pelagianism  in  this  country."  There  have  been 
many  eminent  men  in  England,  who  have  agreed  more  or  less  with  the 
theory  of  Pelagius ;  such  as  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Belsham, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  others ;  but,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Dr.  Payne,  Mr. 
Wesley  threw  them  all  into  the  shade,  as  "  the  champion  "  of  a  system 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  reduces  Christianity  to  mere  Deism!  This 
announcement  is  formally  made  from  the  Theological  Chur  of  a  Dissenting 
College ;  and  is  sent  forth  into  the  world,  to  produce  its  effect,  by  a  pupil 
of  the  late  Professor,  without  qualification,  and  without  a  caveat,  as  an 
unquestionable  fact.  These  gentlemen  would  scarcely  have  departed  ferther 
from  the  truth  if  they  had  said  that  Luther  lived  and  died  a  bigoted 
adherent  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  the  most  zealous 
Protestant  in  the  Queen's  dominions.  I  marvel  that  when  Dr.  Payne  had 
wandered  into  the  regions  of  fiction,  he  did  not  go  one  step  farther,  and 
inform  his  pupils  that  John  Wesley's  real  name  was  Pharaoh,  King  of 
Egypt ;  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  lived  in  the  last  century ;  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Moses,  and 
perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  pursuing  the  tribes  of  Israel 
for  hostile  purposes. 

As  to  Dr.  Payne's  further  allegation,  which  he  twice  repeats  in  his 
Lectures, — ^that  Mr.  Wesley  **•  very  coarsely  "  says,  the  sheep  of  Christ 
**may  wriggle  themselves  out"  of  His  hands, — it  is  a  simple  falsehood. 
No  such  expression  occurs  in  his  writings ;  it  borders  upon  profanity ;  and 
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it  does  not  correctly  express  Mr.  Wesley's  sentiments  oh  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  It  is  not  thus  that  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  **  the 
deep  things  of  God.**  His  pure  mind  ^as  not  nurtured  in  the  vulgarities 
of  the  Antinomian  school,  so  as  to  employ  a  ludicrous  phraseology  on  the 
most  sacred  subjects.  The  following  is  his  own  reverent  and  carefully- 
worded  note  on  the  text  in  question : — **  My  Awp  hear  my  vake,  and  I 
know  them^  and  th^/oUow  me^  &c.— Our  Lord  still  alludes  to  the  discourse 
He  had  had  before  this  festival.  As  if  He  had  said.  My  sheep  are  they 
who,  1.  Hear  my  voice  by  faith :  2.  Are  known,  that  is,  approved,  by  me, 
as  loving  me:  and,  3.  Follow  me,  keep  my  commandments,  with  a 
believing,  loving  heart  And  to  those  who,  1.  Truly  believe,  (observe 
three  promises  annexed  to  three  conditions,)  I  give  eternal  life.  He  does 
not  say,  I  will  give,  but  Ipive :  for  *  he  that  believeth  katk  everlasting  life/ 
Those  whom,  2.  *  I  know '  truly  to  love  me, '  shall  never  perish,'  provided 
they  abide  in  my  love.  3.  Those  who  *  follow  me,'  neither  men  nor  devils 
can  *  pluck  out  of  my  hand.'  *  My  Father,'  who  hath,  by  an  unchangeable 
decree,  'given  me'  all  that  believe,  love,  and  obey,  Ms  greater  than  all' 
in  heaven  or  earth ;  *  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  His  hand.' " 

Dr.  Payne  confesses  that  some  of  God's  promises  are  conditional.  Mr. 
Wesley  thought  that  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  which  is  given  to  believers, 
is  such.  The  Doctor  and  his  Editor  think  otherwise ;  and  they  have  as 
much  right  to  their  opinion  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  to  his ;  but  they  have  no 
right  to  ascribe  to  him  low  and  offensive  expressions  which  his  lips  never 
ntteivd,  and  his  hand  never  wrote. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that,  while  iniquity  abounds  in  our  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  agricultural  districts, — while  faithless  men,  in  the 
bosom  of  our  Established  Church,  are  labouring  with  all  their  might  to 
prepare  the  people  of  this  country  for  a  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,— 
and  wMle  Popery  is  thundering  at  our  doors, — ^Protestant  Christians,  the 
friends  of  evangelical  truth,  who  are  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  vitals  of 
religion,  endeavour  thus  to  weaken  each  other's  influence,  and  even  **  bite 
and  devour  one  another."  How  long,  blessed  Saviour,  is  this  state  of 
things  to  last  ?  Is  it  thus  that  Thy  disciples  obey  Thy  will  ? 
Fdraary  Qthy  1851.  A  WfiSLSTiiN  Mikistbr. 

BRAINERD  IN  THE  NEAR  VIEW  OF  ETERNITY. 

Eternity  is  another  thing  than  what  we  ordinarily  take  it  to  be  in  a 
healthful  state.  0,  how  vast  and  boundless !  O,  how  fixed  and  unaltera- 
ble  I  O,  of  what  infinite  importance  is  it  that  we  be  prepared  for  eternity  I 
I  have  been  just  dying,  now,  for  more  than  a  week  ;  and  all  around  me 
have  thought  me  so.  I  have  had  clear  views  of  eternity  ;  have  seen  the 
blessedness  of  the  godly  in  some  measure  ;  and  have  longed  to  share  their 
happy  state,  as  well  as  been  comfortably  satisfied  that  through  grace  I 
shall  do  so  :  but,  0,  what  anguish  is  raised  in  my  mind  for  those  who  are 
Christless,  for  those  who  are  mistaken,  and  who  bring  their  false  hopes 
with  them  to  the  grave !  The  sight  was  so  dreadful  that  I  could  by  no 
means  bear  it ;  and  I  said,  under  a  more  affecting  sense  than  ever  before, 
**Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  1"  O,  methought,  could  I 
now  see  my  friends,  I  might  warn  them  to  see  to  it,  that  they  lay  their 
foundation  for  eternity  sure ! 
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SCRIPTURAL  EDUCATION. 

{Concluded  fi'om  page  272.) 

An  acknowledgment  so  public  and  formal,  and  at  the  same  time  ao 
earnest  in  its  practical  manifestation,  as  that  which  has  been  made  in  all 
the  instances,  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been  specified  in  the 
foregoing  observations,  of  the  duty  of  the  church  to  conoem  itself  in  the 
matter  of  religious  education,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance. 
And  if  it  could  he  shown  that  the  task  of  promoting  such  education 
devolved  on  National,  or  ^a«t- National,  Establishments  alone,  the  matter 
might  be  left  entirely  in  their  hands.  But,  in  the  course  of  events,  and,  as 
we  believe,  in  the  benignant  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
general  duty  has  ceased  to  be,  if  ever  in  reality  it  was,  exclusively  the 
province  of  Establishments  of  that  description ;  and  all  churches,  or 
communities  of  churches,  having  a  distinct  and  independent  on<anization, 
and  occupying,  accordingly,  a  separate  position,  are  under  an  obligation  to 
regard  the  religious  traiuing  of  young  persons  as  an  essential  portion  of  the 
duty  for  the  discharge  of  which  they  are  severally  and  solemnly  responsi- 
ble. To  each  such  section  of  the  universal  church  pertains  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  scriptural  education  of  that  portion  of  the  youthful  populi^ 
tion  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  for  the  necessities  of  which,  in 
reference  thereto,  it  may  be  able  to  provide. 

No  one  section  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  thb  country  can,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  or  under  any  circumstances  that  may  be  considered  to 
be  probable,  secure  for  the  children  of  other  sections^  whether  of  the 
higher,  middle,  or  lower  classes,  a  course  of  education  (so  fiir  as  religion  is 
concerned)  which  would  be  likely  to  be  entirely,  or  in  any  considerable 
degree,  satisfactory  to  all.  The  Established  Church  of  England,  for 
instance,  cannot  adequately  provide,  in  this  respect,  for  the  diversified 
requirements  of  the  various  classes  of  Nonconformists ;  and  still  less  are 
the  Nonconformists  in  circumstances  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nay,  more  :  the  Nonconformists 
themselves,  though  agreeing  mainly  in  the  principles  which  make  them 
such,  and  in  certain  leading  points  of  theological  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical 
polity,  yet  differ  from  each  other  too  widely  on  some  points,  to  afford  any 
reasonable  hope  of  their  being  able  to  combine,  with  anything  like  general 
4md  permanent  harmony,  in  a  thoroughly-pervading  or  even  widely- 
comprehensive  scheme  for  what  all  would  agree  to  consider  a  due  and 
sufficient  training  of  the  youth  of  their  respective  communities.  The 
Independents,  the  Baptists,  the  Wesleyans, — ^to  say  nothing  of  other 
sections  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  country, — severally  holding,  as 
they  do^  views  of  what  is  essentieU  in  the  case,  which  differ  very  consi- 
derably from  each  other,  and  which,  according  to  their  respective  notions 
of  the  matter,  they  cannot  safely  or  innocently  compromise, — ^may  be 
expected  to  decline,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as  hitherto  they  have 
done,  to  become  voluntary  parties  to  any  system  of  co-operation  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  professing  to  provide,  on  a  general  and  comprehensive 
scale,  for  the  necessities  of  all,  by  the  establishment  of  an  obUgatciy  and 
uni/arm  routine  of  school  instruction* 

There  are,  indeed,  two  ways,  and  only  two,  in  which  such  combined 
co-operation  would  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  be  generally  practicable. 
Either   the  educational  establishments  to  be  supported  by  the  united 
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patronage,  and  to  supply  the  com  men  want,  of  all  these  Tarious  partieSy 
must  exclude  reKgious  instruction  altogether  ;  or  they  roust  be  restricted  to 
the  simple  receding  of  the  holy  Scriptures^  as  beii^  the  only  authority,  upon 
religious  subjects,  which  all  the  parties  will  agree  to  adopt  as  the  instru- 
ment of  such  instruction.  We  find,  accordingly,  that,  in  the  various 
instances  in  which  the  attempt  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  harmonise 
all  classes  of  Christians  in  a  united  educational  effort,  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  expedients  has  been  adopted ; — the  former,  by  the  London 
University ;  and  the  latter,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
The  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  proceeds  (as  does  also,  in 
part,  the  Society  last  named)  upon  the  plan  of  *^  Extracts "  from  the 
Scriptures ;  and  does  not  require^  but  simply  permits^  at  the  discretion  of 
such  Ministers  as  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  such  permission,  the 
employment,  at  certain  times,  and  under  various  restrictive  regulations,  of 
more  direct  and  special  doctrinal  and  moral  instruction. 

The  principle  which  excludes  religious  teaching  fi*om  the  schools  altoge* 
ther,  though  sanctioned  by  respectable  opinions  and  high  patronage  in 
certain  quarters,  has  hitherto  failed,  and,  we  may  devoutly  hope,  will  ever 
fail,  to  secure  the  approval,  or  eveh  the  tolerance,  of  the  great  body  of 
evangdieal  Christians  in  this  country ;  as  it  not  only  discards  in  practice^ 
but  also  virtually  condemns,  or  disparages,  the  very  element  which  gives 
to  education  its  prime  interest  and  importance,  and  the  lack  of  which 
makes  that  which  might  otherwise  have  been  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
kind  of  education,  a  boon  of  very  questionable  value.  And  the  more 
plausible  and  popular  principle,  which  would  limit  all  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  as  to  the  law  of  its  regular  and  systematic  inculcation,  to 
the  bare  reading  of  the  hofy  Scriptures^  or  of  "  Extracts "  from  those 
Scriptures,  does  not,  according  to  the  judgment  very  generally  pronounced 
upon  the  subject,  adequately  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  does  not, 
therefore,  satisfy  the  views  generally  entertained  by  those  parties  who 
desire  full  justice  to  be  done  to  this  pre-eminently  important  branch  of 
general  instruction. 

The  truth  b,  that  the  chief  arguments  which  are  employed  to  justify 
and  recommend  the  limitation  of  religions  teaching  in  the  schools  to  the 
reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures, — ^if  they  prove  anything  at  all, — prove  far 
too  much ;  as  they  are  equally  applicable  to  religious  teaching  generally. 
And,  on  a  reversal  of  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  can  be  pleaded 
on  behalf  of  tliat  distinct  and  special  theological  teaching  which,  for 
obvious  reasons  and  by  general  consent,  obtains  in  the  pulpit^  which  will 
not  apply,  with  equal  or  even  greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  same  mode, 
only  in  a  simpler  and  more  conversational  or  catechetical  form,  of  theolo- 
gical teaching  in  the  school.  The  great  object  of  religious  teaching,  in  both 
cases,  unquestionably  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  same ;  and  the  same  special 
means  for  the  attainment  of  that  object  both  may  and  should  be  used,  with 
the  qualification  already  specified  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other. 

It  has  already  been  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  this  important 
matter  of  religious  education,  every  section  of  the  church,  occupying  an 
independent  and  separate  position,  lias  its  appropriate  and  specific  calling 
to  undertake  its  fair  proportion  of  the  genei'al  duty.  And  we  have  now  to 
deal  with  the  application  of  that  principle  to  the  ecclesiastical  community 
known  as  the  **  Wesley  an  body."  Whatever  may  have  been  its  primary 
character, — and  with  whatever  degree  of  reluctance  it  may  have  yielded  to 
the  circumstances  of  providential  indication  and  necessity,  by  which^  in 
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the  coarse  of  time,  it  has  been  compelled  to  so  great  an  alteration  as  thai 
which  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  undergone,  of  its  ari^nal  position^ — it 
now  stands  forth  to  view,  as  it  has  done  for  many  years  past,  in  the 
unquestionable  character  of  a  separate  and  independent  religions  com- 
munity ;  the  whole  circle  of  its  ordinances,  and  of  its  widely  ramified 
and  varied  operations,  \mng  compacted  into  a  system  which  ''abides 
alone^  sustained  by  the  unaided  energy  of  the  religions  principle,  and 
exhibiting  no  more  affinity  with  the  sundry  ecclesiastical  regimes  around 
it,  or  the  genius  of  the  English  mind,  than  the  mistletoe  with  the  oak 
or  the  apple-tree  from  whose  sap  and  stem  it  draws  [a  portion  of]  its 
life ; "  * — ^and  which  owns  no  control,  save  that  which  is  considered  to  be 
imposed  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church  universal,  or  has  been  self» 
imposed  by  the  internal  and  indigenous  usages  and  regulations  which 
constitute  its  wonderful  economy.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  the 
various  steps  by  which  it  has  advanced  to  its  present  position.  But  it 
would  lead  us  into  a  digression  not  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  nor  bearing  directly  on  our  argument ;  for  the  purpose  of  which,  it 
is  sufficient  that  attention  be  directed  simply  to  the  fact  j  that  the  Wesley  an- 
Methodist  Societies,  having  now  a  system  of  church  order  and  provision 
which  is  properly  their  own,  exist  in  the  acknowledged  character  of  a 
separate  as  well  as  "  a  peculiar  people." 

In  thus  assuming,  however,  as  we  believe  the  leadings  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence have  required  it  to  do,  a  position  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  as 
to  any  earthly  power  extraneous  to  itself,  whether  "  spiritual "  or  "  tem- 
poral," the  Wesleyan  body  has,  ipso  fa/ctOy  incurred  at  the  same  time  a 
train  of  equally  distinct  and  serious  responsibilities.  It  has  laid  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  such  a  position,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  recognised  its 
obligation  to  the  various  duties  which  the  establishment  of  such  a  claim 
imposes.  And  it  may  not,  without  gross  unfaithfulness  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  and  a  grievous  dereliction  of  the  duty  which  it  owes  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  world,  evade  or  overlook  any  portion  of  that  service 
which  (if  it  be,  really  and  properly,  that  which  it  accounts  itself  to  be) 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  required  at  its  hands. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  educational  movement  in  this 
country,  the  principle  just  stated,  as  well  as  the  cognate  principle  of 
making  special  religious  instruction  an  essential  and  leading  element  of 
youthful  education,  has  been  distinctly  avowed  and  strenuously  acted  on 
by  the  Wesleyan  body.  Whilst,  in  every  instance  in  which  a  general 
scheme  of  education  has  been  formally  proposed  for  adoption  under  legal 
authority,  it  has  contended  for  the  regular  and  diligent  employment  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  (in  the  authorised  version,)  as  the  great  and  indispensable 
instrument  of  religious  instruction,  in  all  schools  to  be  assisted  from  the 
public  purse ;  it  lias  with  equal  earnestness  maintained  **  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  section  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  these  lands  to  educate  tkeir  own 
children,  in  their  own  wat,  to  the  best  manner  they  are  able  ;"f  and  that 
**  schools  designed  for  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  ought  to  be  conducted  in  distinct  and  avowed  eonnesrion  with 
some  particular  branch  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ "%    Such  are  the 

*  Religion  the  Weal  of  the  Church  aad  the  Need  of  the  Timeii.  By  the  Rev. 
Oeorf^e  Steward. 

f  Fif^h  Report  of  the  Weilryan  Committee  of  Education. 
X  Sixth  Re|*ort  of  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Educalipn. 
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priDoiples  on  which  the  Educational  Committee  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Wesle^an  body  has  hitherto  proceeded.  And  that  the  latter  principle 
IB  practicabUy  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  our  own  body, 
or  very  nearly  so,  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
the  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  Wesleyan  week-day  schools  has  proved 
successful,  under  circumstances  not  the  most  favourable  to  such  an  object, 
and,  in  some  cases,  under  circumstances  very  powerfully  adverse  to  it. 
Thus  one  friend,  who  in  this  matter  has,  in  conjunction  >\  ith  others,  put 
this  theory  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment,  observes :  "  It  was  thought, 
in  the  town  from  which  I  come,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  school.  There  were  in  that  place,  containing  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  Church-of-England  school  richly  endowed,  and 
having  a  great  number  of  scholars ;  a  town-school,  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  a  public  school  on  an  old 
Presbyterian  foundation  endowment ;  and  many  private  schools*  I  have 
heard  the  belman  repeatedly  going  round  to  cry  up  a  vacancy  for 
gratuitous  education  in  these  schools ;  and  at  some  of  these  free-schools 
suits  of  clothing  are  annually  given,  to  induce  parties  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  there.  It  was  thought,  therefore,  by  some  persons, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  another  school.  But  others  thought  that,  if 
W'e  could  bring  out  a  better  article,  we  might  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
business.  And  we  found,  when  we  had  got  better  school-premises,  and  a 
better  scliool-system,  and  a  very  gi*eat  improvement  as  to  tlie  master  and 
mistress  of  the  school,  and  a  very  superior  apparatus,  that  we  could  suc- 
cessfully set  up  business,  and  obtain  a  large  share  of  tlie  rising  generation. 
This  institution  has  outgro\^^,  by  far,  all  other  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  place,  and  now  includes  two  hundred  children,  and  four 
apprenticed  pupils."*  "Some  of  the  best  schools  which  we  have  at  this 
time  are  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  districts,  in  small  villages  and 
little  towns  in  the  country."  t 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  body,  three  measures  have 
been  successively  adopted.  In  i\ie first  place,  a  General  Committee  of  Wet- 
kyan  Education  has  been  appointed  for  the  following  objects: — "1.  To 
exercise  a  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  Wesleyan  education ;  to 
connect  and  combine  the  whole  of  our  school  operations,  in  their  agorb- 
QATB  CHARACTER,  for  the  purposes  of  public  utility ;  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  for  the  Connexion  on  educational  subjects,  whether  with 
the  Government  of  the  country,  or  with  other  collective  bodies ;  and  to 
promote  and  facilitate  the  adoption,  in  Wesleyan  schools,  of  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  tend  at  once  to  secure  the  greatest  practical  efficiency,  and  to 
preserve  connexional  harmony.  2,  To  direct  the  application  of  any  funds 
which  may  be  intrusted  to  their  care  from  any  sources  whatsoever.  3.  To 
superintend  the  selection  and  training  of  Teachers;  and  to  recommend 
such  Teachers  to  schools,  on  application  from  the  Local  Committees.  4.  To 
collect  information  on  matters  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  education ; 
to  correspond  with  the  Local  Committees  and  friends  of  education,  on  various 
questions  connected  with  Teachers,  inspection,  &c. ;  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  new  schools  wherever  practicable,  as  well  as  to  encourage  those  already 
formed,  especially  by  advice  and  friendly  co-operation.  6.  To  prepare,  from 

*  See  the  speech  of  Afr.  Wade,  at  the  public  meeting  held  in  3fanchester, 
November,  1850. 
f  Speech  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  ibid. 
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their  official  docninents,  and  to  present  to  the  Conference,  an  Annual  Report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  general  progress  of  Wesleyan  education.*'* 

In  the  next  place,  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Gentlemei^ 
convened  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  held  in  London  in  Novemher, 
1843,  a  scheme  was  adopted  for  the  raising  of  a  general  fund,  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  seven  hundred  new  schools  in  the  seven  following 
years,  and  for  the  farther  purpose  of  providing,  to  a  corresponding  extent, 
the  means  of  a  suitable  preparatory  training  of  the  Teachers  to  be  employed 
therein.  And  to  this  latter  object,  as  being  one  of  leading  and  essential 
importance,  the  General  Committee,  and  the  resources  with  which  they 
have  been  intrusted,  have  been  mainly  devoted  ;  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  general  object,  and  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned  therein.  In  this  department  of  their  work, — the  Glasgow  system 
of  training  being  that  which  has  commended  itself  (more  strongly  than  any 
other)  to  the  general  approval  of  the  body, — in  the  absence  of  an  institution 
of  their  own  for  the  training  of  Teachers,  they  have  hitherto  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  Glasgow  Training  Seminary  haa 
very  generously  furnished  for  that  purpose.  And  they  have  had  good 
reason  for  gratefully  acknowledging,  as  they  have  never  failed  to  do  on 
suitable  occasions,  the  valuable  aid  which  has  been  rendered  in  this  way 
towards  this  part  of  their  object. 

Lastly,  it  being  felt  by  the  Wesleyan  body  on  all  hands  that,  in  order  to 
the  more  complete  and  successful  attainment  of  their  object,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  provide  a  Traininff  Ifutitvihn  of  their  owHy — and  this 
feeling  having  been  strongly  encouraged,  as  it  was  primarily  suggested,  by 
the  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Seminary  themselves, — ^this  important  and 
crowning  addition  to  their  scheme  was,  after  very  serious  deliberation  as 
to  its  practicability,  agreed  to  be  adopted.  Happily,  after  considerable 
inquiry,  a  sits  was  obtained  (as  favourable,  all  things  considered,  as  could 
reasonably  be  desired,  and  much  more  so  than  was  generally  expected)  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  portion  of  Westminster  which  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  And,  subsequently,  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  Training 
Institution,  and  for  Practising  Schools,  were  commenced,  and  are  now 
upon  the  eve  of  being  completed,  and  ready  for  an  early  occupation ; 
the  entire  expense  of  the  site  and  buildings,  with  their  fittings-up,  being 
defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  to  the  amount  of  about  £29,000, 
supplemented  by  a  grant  of  £7,000,  on  the  usual  conditions,  from  Her 
Majesty's  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Such  have  been  the  practical  steps  by  which  the  Wesleyan  body  has 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  its  oft-repeated  professions, 
and  by  which  it  has  at  the  same  time  committed  itself,  not  only  to  its  own 
immediate  friends,  but  also  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  being  pledged  to  take 
a  share  in  perpetuity,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  in  the  great  work 
of  general  education.  The  very  prominent  and  responsible  position  in 
which  these  steps  have  placed  us  is  one  which,  on  the  higher  ground  of 
Christian  principle,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  (though  by  no  means  unim- 
portant) ground  of  regard  to  our  own  character  for  prudence  and  conristencj 
in  such  matters,  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  there 
are  considerations  more  than  usually  urgent,  serving  at  once  to  justify  the 


*  See  the  DocunieoU  prefixed  to  the  AnnuAl  Reports  of  the  Wcslejiui  Committee 
eC  Kducaiiou. 
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steps  we  have  already  taken,  and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  t6  Ikrther 
peneverance.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  qnite  certain  that,  in  one  way  or 
other,  the  youth  of  this  oouniry  toilly  at  no  dUtant  period,  be  generally 
educated.  The  public  feeling  and  conviction,  as  to  the  immediate  and 
growing  importance  of  some  adequate  provision  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object  in  its  widest  extent,  instead  of  being  weakened  by  the 
repeated  failure  of  the  efforts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  would  appear  rather  to  have  gathered  strength  from  disappoint* 
ment.  The  British  people  have  proved  themselves  incapable  of  being. 
either  satisfied  or  quieted  by  anything  short  of  an  attainment  of  the 
object,  which,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  longer  delayed,  is 
felt  to  be  so  much  the  more  imperatively  necessary.  The  result,  acoord- 
ingly,  has  been,  that  whilst  the  Church  of  England  on  one  part,  and 
various  bodies  of  Nonconformists  on  the  other,  have  roused  themselves  to 
renewed  efforts  in  their  respective  departments,  a  very  general  persuasion 
has  grown  up,  as  to  the  necessity  of  supplmemHng^  or  (if  the  general 
interest  should  appear  to  require  it)  of  superseding^  all  such  efforts,  by 
some  general  arrangement  which  may  meet  the  case  of  that  very  nume- 
lous  class,  for  which  those  local  and  partial  efforts  do  not  (and,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  persons,  leill  not)  sufficiently  provide.  And  there  is 
now  a  prevailing  disposition  to  set  this  much-agitated  question  finally  at 
rest,  by  the  acceptance  of  what  may  be  imperfect,  or  even  in  some  respects 
seriously  objectionable,  upon  the  easy  and  inviting  principle,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  have  an  imperfect  and  somewhat  faulty  system  of  educa* 
tion, — ^if  it  be  in  a  moderate  d^ree  available  to  certain  general  objects,  and 
comprehensive  and  pervading  in  its  application, — ^than  to  have  no  system 
at  all.  In  this  respect  the  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  public  at 
large,  is  now  at  least  no  longer  a  reserved  and  staHonary  question.  On  the 
contrary,  the  progress  both  of  feeling  and  of  action,  which  is  observable 
on  every  hand,  most  clearly  indicates  the  rapid  and  very  near  approach  of 
the  period  when  it  wUl  be  definitively  settled. 

In  the  next  place,  assuming  what  has  just  been  stated,  as  a  probability 
which  cannot  surely  be  otherwise  than  obvious  to  every  one  whose  atten-< 
tion  is  at  all  awake  to  what  is  passing  round  about  him,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted,  (and,  we  hope,  without  offence,)  that  no  system  of  schools 
established  and  managed  simply  on  the  principle  of  a  general  combination 
of  all  parties,  be  that  combination  national  or  local,  will  supply,  in  tiKfiei- 
dual  cases,  the  same  quality  and  amount  of  religious  instruction,  as  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Wesleyans,  and  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, severally,  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  in  schools  which  are 
properly  their  own.  And,  consequently,  to  forego  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  the  latter  class,  (that  is,  denominational  schools,)  in  favour  of 
other  schools  already  established,  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  on  a 
system  of  common  manaffemeni  as  well  as  common  support,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  a  part,  at  least,  of  that  which  is  essentially  important.  We  may 
now,  perhaps,  safely  rest  in  the  persuasion  that  any  system  for  the  general 
establishment  of  schools,  in  order  to  its  having  the  authoritative  sanction 
and  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  the  approval  of  the  country  gene- 
rally, must  at  the  least  so  far  provide  for  religious  instruction  in  those 
schools,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  shall  be  regularly  used  for  that  purpose. 
But  no  such  system  can  insure  anything  beyond  that  very  simple  provi- 
sion. And  if  the  local  managers  of  schools,  established  under  provincial 
or  municipal  authority,  choose  to  be  intolerant  of  any  religious  instruction 
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beyond  the  bore  reading  of  the  Scriptura^  there  ia  nothing  in  the  moet 
libenl  and  Christian  of  all  the  general  systems  that  hare  been  hitherto 
proposed,  to  prevent  their  bein^  thos  intolerant,  in  any  schools  which  may 
be,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  under  their  controL  The  ^  Manchester 
and  Salford  Education  BLU,**  for  instance,  as  now  pnbliahed  for  the  eoiui* 
deration  of  the  parties  more  immediately  interested  in  it,  will  donbtlesB  be 
very  generally  regarded  as  setting  forth  a  scheme  of  genenl  education 
ranch  less  exceptionable  than  any  that  has  been  heretcrfore  pn^osed ;  and 
one  which,  on  the  whole,  very  strongly  leeommends  itself  to  general 
adoption.  But  accordii^  to  that  scheme,  the  ^  Local  Committee  of 
Iklanagement"  of  any  school  to  be  **  erected  by  the  District  Committee," 
as  well  as  that  District  Committee  itself  is  to  be  '^  elected  by  the  Monieipal 
Coondl  of  the  Borough  ;**  and,  for  very  obvious  reasons^  in  all  adiools  of 
that  description,  the  only  anangement  that  can  be  aocMrui^  or  even  jw-swiiaafy 
with  reference  to  the  spiritual  training  of  the  children,  is  limited  to  the  sti- 
pulation, that  **  instmction  in  the  diuly  readii^  of  the  Scriptures  shall  always 
be  provided  for ;  **  coupled  with  the  direction  that  **•  no  distinctive  rdigioiia 
creed  or  formulary  shall  be  taught.** — ^And,  further:  fw  similar  leasona^ 
Ministers  of  religion,  instead  of  being  members  of  such  Committees  tx 
officio^  are  to  be  «r  vjjjUio  excluded.  Supposing  some  such  scheme  as  that 
which  is  now  proposed  for  Manchester  and  Salford  to  become  generally 
prevalent,  the  alternative  which  in  that  case  will  be  pveaented*  to  thoaa 
parties  who  deem  special  reUgums  intirwUon  to  be  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  idll  be  seen  to  be  of  the  most  serious  character.  This  scheme 
is  not  at  all  derigned  to  supersede  denominational  schools  which  are 
already  existing  and  efficient,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  so.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  it  is  designed  and  calculated  to  encourage  and  assist 
such  schools  in  an  eminent  degree,  provided  only,  (amongst  other  very 
lair  and  easy  conditions,)  1.  Thai  such  schools  he  firee;  2.  That  their 
managen  do  *^  not  compd  children  attending  them  either  to  leam  any  creed 
or  formulary,  or  to  attend  any  Sunday-school  or  place  of  religions  worship, 
to  which  their  parents^  or  other  persons  having  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  Uiem,  shall,  in  writing,  object ;  *'  and,  a  Thai  the  reading  of  the  lic4y 
Scriptures  in  the  authorised  version  shall  be  a  part  of  the  daily  instmcUon 
of  the  scholars.  And,  with  reference  to  Wesleyan  week-day  schooh^  we 
have,  fitrther,  the  eomfort  of  knowing  that,  accordiqg  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  constitution,  they  are  already  within  the  second  and  third 
of  these  three  conditions;*  imd,  on  the  general  ad(^tion  of  the  scheme, 
may  at  once  be  brought  within  the  first, — as  well  as  within  all  the  other 
conditions  which  are  specified.  But,  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyans^  and  of 
all  others  who  attach  leading  importance  to  the  communication  of  dureU 
and  special  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  we  are  anxious  that,  at  the 
least,  with  r^ard  to  those  uiho  are  properlp  their  awn  Mldren^  they  should 
preclude  the  necessity  for  the  establishment,  in  regard  to  such  chil- 
dren, of  schools  of  an  inferior  character  for  the  purpose  of  religiona 
instruction,  by  the  timely  promotion  of  schools  of  their  own ;  in  which,  of 
course,  that  instruction  may  be  provided  for,  in  the^^mn,  and  to  the  extent^ 
which  their  eonsoientious  judgment  dictates  to  be  necessary* 

As  it  respects  the  general  well-being  of  our  country,  the  present,  most 
assuredly,  is  not  the  time  when  anything  should  be  abated  or  omitted,  of 

**  8fc  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  243,  et  teq,;  or  the  Reports  of  lbs 
Wcskysn  Coromittec  of  KducaUoo. 
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what  may  be  available  for  the  important  purpose  of  improving  the  reU- 
gioui  tone  of  the  general  population.  A  tide  of  commingled  spiritual  evils 
has  set  in  upon  us,  and  has  already  very  largely  diffused  itself ;  to  which 
general  education,  unless  as  it  may  prove  to  be  connected  wiUi  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  prevalence  of  evangelical  truth  and  of  the  *^  power 
of  godliness,"  will  present  but  a  very  feeble  and  ineffectual  barrier.  First 
of  all, — to  say  nothing  of  the  overwhelming  toorldliness  and  hve  of  change^ 
which  are  amongst  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  the  grow- 
ing predominance  of  which  may  well  excite  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions, when  we  consider  the  effects  they  have  already  produced,  both  in  the 
political  and  the  religious  world, — there  is  the  revival,  which  has  recently 
occurred,  of  various  forms  of  speculative  infidelity ;  an  infidelity  which  is 
to  be  seen,  not  merely  in  the  philosophical  and  literary  guise,  in  which  it 
recommends  itself  to  the  more  studious  and  intellectual  part  of  the  com- 
munity, but  also  in  a  more  fiuniliar  and  obvious  character,  in  which  it  is 
diffused,  through  the  medium  of  publications  extensively  circulated  at  low 
prices,  and  in  an  inviting  form,  amongst  the  humbler  and  less-instructed 
classes*  If  there  be  any  persons  who  suppose  that  this  type  of  opposition 
to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  power  of  .Christianity,  has  ceased  to 
exist  to  any  very  mischievous  extent  in  this  country,  they  are  greatly 
mistaken.  The  variety  and  number  of  the  publications  which  have  of  late 
years  issued,  and  are  still  issuing,  from  the  press,  having  an  infidel  tendency, 
though  they  may  not  all  wear  an  infidel  profession,  furnish  unequivood 
demonstration  of  the  unwelcome  but  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  number 
of  the  readers^  and,  we  may  add,  the  disciples^  of  such  publications,  b 
sufficiently  considerable  to  cadi  forth  the  deepest  solicitude  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  mischief  has  already  previuled,  and  as  to  the  fiurther  progress 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  commensurate  and  availing  counteraction,  it 
may  hereafter  make.  We  may  the  more  reasonably  apprehend  danger 
from  this  quarter^  as,  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  two  schemes  of  general 
education  now  competing  for  the  premium  of  public  sanction  and  approval, 
there  is  exhibited  Uie  somewhat  ominous  spectacle  of  Socialism  and  Infi- 
delity sitting  side  by  side  with  Christianity — rerum  eoncordia  discors — 

"AKKarr*  V  u6  U)(  htmrra  ^topivfUHt Bn^)edoele9) 

as  joint  advisers  to  the  Government  and  to  the  country  at  large,  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  secular  instruction,  but  also  on  a  question  avowedly 
connected  with  religion  I 

Another  mischief  of  still  more  formidable  character,  and  one  which  is  just 
now  throwing  the  whole  country,  not  without  good  reason,  into  a  state  of 
unusual  consternation  and  ferment,  is  found  in  the  aggressive  and  growing 
influence  of  Popery; — in  our  view,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  own  country, 
the  master-evil  of  the  day.  We  deal  not  now  with  the  increase  of  its 
pdiiical  influence,  or  wi^  the  means  by  which  that  influence  may  be 
repressed.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the  latter  question,  especially,  we 
leave  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  those  in  whose  policy  that  difficulty  has 
originated.  And  we  wbh  them  much  more  success  tlian  we  see  ground  to 
hope  for,  as  the  result  of  their  endeavours  to  evade  the  operation  of  the 
laWf  which  says  concerning  those  who  ^  have  sown  the  wind,''  that  **  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind/'  (Hosea  viii.  7.)  Our  more  immediate  concern 
is  with  the  spiritual  mischief  which  is  inherent  in  the  Papal  system,  and 
which  constitutes,  in  reality,  the  basis  of  whatever  it  has  at  any  time 
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possessed  of  temporal  power.  With  reference  to  this  its  leading  and  most 
dangerous  character,  there  can  he  no  douht  that,  within  the  last  half-^ 
century,  it  has,  in  this  country,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  considerable 
advance  upon  its  former  position.  This  advance  is  manifest,  not  only  in 
the  augmented  number  of  its  places  of  worship,  and  of  its  church- 
members,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  it«  ecclesiastical  oi^nization;  bnt 
also  in  the  fact,  that  even  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  itself,  which 
we  have  been  instructed  to  regard  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our  national 
Protestantism  against  the  spiritual  aggressions  of  the  Papacy,  has  to  some 
extent  become  actually  tainted  with  the  mischief  to  which,  nevertheless, 
its  Articles  and  Homilies  and  Formularies  of  devotion  professedly  set  forth 
an  antidote ;  so  that,  in  many  instances,  its  original  and  proper  character 
as  a  Protestant  Church  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  inconvenient  and 
even  culpable  distinction.  Great  reliance  would  appear  to  be  very  generally 
placed  on  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  education,  as 
presenting  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  expressions  of  alarm  upon  the  subject 
of  the  farther  growth  of  Popery  in  this  country.  Bnt  in  this  matter  there 
is  danger  of  our  being  more  confident  than  wise.  The  position  which  is 
taken  by  many  persons  is  very  plausible ;  but  it  is  not  justified,  either  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  or  by  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  present  time. 
Neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  do  we  find  a  demonstration  of  the  rule, 
— which  is  so  readily  assumed, — that  the  decline  of  Popery  is  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  general  knowledge  ;  excepting  as  the  progress  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge  has  been  found  to  be  commensurate  with  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  upon  other  subjects.  Surely,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  to 
the  living  and  sound-hearted  and  earnest  piety  of  the  great  Protestant 
Reformers,  even  more  than  to  their  learning,  that  we  were  indebted,  under 
God,  for  our  deliverance  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  to  the  Divine  energy  which  will  ever  be  connected  with  the 
evangelical  zeal  of  a  living  Christianity,  rather  than  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  literature,  that  we  are  now  to  look  for  the  power  which  shall 
keep  our  wily  and  persevering  adversaries  in  abeyance,  and  ultimately 
turn  them  backwards  from  the  object  which,  at  present^  (unhappily  for 
the  Protestantism  of  the  country,)  they  have  so  much  encouragement  for 
believing  to  be  within  their  reach.  A  spiritttal  mischief  cannot,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  adequately  countervailed,  but  by  a  spiritual 
antidote.  And  if  our  battle  against  Popery  be,  as  we  are  sure  it  is,  a  battle 
**  on  the  Lord's  side,"  the  armour  to  be  made  use  of  must  needs  be  that 
which  He  has  Himself  provided.  The  **  weapons  of  our  warfiLre  "  must 
not  be  ''  canud,"  but  such  as  are  ^  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strong-holds."  We  must  *^  stand,  having  our  loins  girt  about 
with  truthy  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  our  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace;  above  all,  taking  the 
shield  of  faith,  wherewith  we  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked : "  and  we  must  *'  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  ov 
THE  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  op  God."  (Eph.  vi.  14 — 17.)  And  so  mach 
the  rather,  as  the  renewed  struggle  of  Protestantism  with  Popery,  upon 
which  we  now  appear  to  be  entering,  bids  fair  to  be  a  struggle,  not  for 
supremacy  alone,  but  for  existence. 

With  these  accumulated  spiritual  evils  round  about  us,  and  pressing  with 
augmented  force  and  virulence  on  our  highest  and  dearest  interests^  it 
behoves  the  churches  of  Christ  in  this  country  to  lose  no  time,  and  to  spare 
no  effort,  in  preparing  for  the  conflict  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  engage^ 
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by  the  immediate  and  vigorons  employment  of  aU  the  tpirUutU  aids  which 
they  have,  severally,  in  their  power.  With  reference  to  thia  object,  one 
cannot  imagine  or  desire  a  more  extensive  and  promising  field  of  operation 
than  that  which  is  presented  to  each  of  them,  respectively,  by  the  mnlti* 
tade  of  young  people  connected,  by  neighbourhood  and  other  circumstances 
of  association,  with  their  places  of  religious  worship.  Nor  can  we  imagine 
any  people  more  favourably  furnished  than  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  for 
the  employment  of  a  thoriughfy  reUpiaui  action  on  the  minds  of  young 
persons,  through  the  medium  of  Sunday  and  week-day  schools,  under  the 
system  recommended  by  their  General  Educational  Committee.  It  may, 
at  least,  be  very  confidently  stated,  that  there  is  no  class  of  religionists  in 
this  country  who  can,  more  readily  than  they,  obtain  the  sort  of  Teachers 
especially  adapted  to  that  object ;  as  there  is  no  religious  body  whose 
economy  calls  out  and  trains  for  active  and  pains-taking  service,  in  religious 
matters  generally,  so  large  a  proportion  of  willing  and  self-denying  agents. 
Thus  furnished,  as  to  the  kind  of  agency  to  be  employed  in  week-day 
schools,  with  resources  which  might  almost  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  having  under  their  infinence,  through  the  medium  of  their  chapels 
and  Sunday-schools,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
they  are  in  circumstances  which  at  the  same  time  enable  and  require  them 
to  be  amongst  the  foremost  in  promoting,  in  their  distinctive  sphere  of 
operation,  the  scriptural  education,  at  least,  of  those  young  persons  who 
properly  belong  to  them,  in  that  form  which  they  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

With  all  these  considerations  presented  to  our  view,  and  forced  on  our 
attention  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  with  the  proof,  which 
has  in  so  many  instances  been  exhibited,  that  the  performance  of  what 
appears  to  be  so  plainly  our  duty  in  this  matter  is  generally />ra(^a5^, 
where  it  is  earnestly  and  perseveringly  attempted ;  and  with  the  delightful 
evidences  of  efficiency^  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expression,  with  which  Wes- 
leyan week-day  schools  have  already  rewarded  the  zeal  which  has  estab- 
lished them ;  and  with  an  Institution,  now  ready  to  our  hand,  for  the 
training  of  our  Teachers  after  our  own  fashion ;  and  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  feet,  that  the  Chvemmmt  of  the  country,  and  the  best  friends  of 
reliffious  edueatum  generally,  are  disposed  to  countenance  and  aid  such 
schools  as  it  is  the  object  of  our  General  Committee  to  promote ;  and  with 
the  probabiKtyy  or,  we  might  almost  say,  the  certainty^  that  if,  from  the 
apprehension  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  or  for  any  other  reason,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  deterred  from  the  establishment  of  schools  of  our  own,  and 
so  neglect  what  has  been  shown  to  be  our  proper  work,  that  work  will  be 
done  for  i»,  not  to  say  in  spite  of  us,  either  by  agencies  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,*  or  under  the  authority  and 
management  of  miscellaneous  Committees  appointed  by  law,  in  schools,  for 
the  religious  character  and  eflcienty  of  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances. 


*  Some  idea  of  the  leal  and  activity  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  promotion  of  week-day  vchooln  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  within  the 
liraitii  of  what  is  called,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  the  «<  Man- 
chester and  Bulton  District,"  they  have  already  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
week.day  achooh,  crniUining  about  thirty  thousand  children;  of  which  sehcols  a 
very  considerable  proportion  have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years.  And 
should  the  "  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill  '*  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  tliai  the  number  of  such  schools 
will  be  very  greatly  and  rapidly  augmented. 
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even  on  the  fii-st  of  these  two  suppositionsy  (as,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  mny  reasonably  fear,)  and  much  more  upon  the 
latter  supposition,  we  cannot  have  more  than  an  inferior  and  doubtful 
security ;  and  with  the  prospect,  which  it  will  be  wise  on  our  part  to 
consider,  that  the  work  thtu  done  by  others  in  our  stead  will  be  done  at  an 
expense  to  ourselves,  which,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  will  not  be  likely  to 
leave  any  balance  in  our  favour ;  and,  finally,  with  the  anticipation  of  a 
probability,  equally  approximate  to  certainty,  that  the  performance  of  our 
own  specific  duty  in  this  business,  if  longer  deferred,  will  at  no  distant 
period  be  rendered  extremely  difficult,  or  utterly  impracticable  ; — we  say, 
with  all  these  circumstances  so  plainly  before  us,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Shall 
we  pause  in  our  career  1  or  shall  we  hUer  ?  or  shall  we  push  vigorously 
onwards  ? 

In  the  judgment  of  those  who  look  fairly  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  this  is  a  grave  crisis  in  our  history,  and  one  which  involves  in  no 
small  degree  the  future  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  Methodism.  And  let 
those  whom  it  concerns  bear  with  a  little  serious  expostulation  on  the 
subject.  Will  the  Ministers  of  our  Connexion  be  indifferent  to  the  very 
favourable  (and  yet  most  critical)  position  in  which  we  are  now  standing, 
and  to  the  responsibilities  connected  with  it?  Or  will  they  virtually 
abjure  those  responsibilities,  and  abandon  tlmt  position,  and  so,  virtually, 
abandon  and  abjure,  at  the  same  time,  Apart  of  the  commission  which  has 
descended  to  them  from  their  fathers,  '*  to  spread  scriptural  holiness 
through  the  land?"  Will  they  not  rather  remember,  that  the  respon- 
sibilities in  question  cannot  be  abjured  without  a  positive  offence  against 
Him  by  whom  those  responsibilities  have  been  imposed,  and  that  their 
position  must  not,  therefore,  be  abandoned  ? — Will  the  Trustees  of  our 
chapels  be  williug  to  forego  the  hold,  which  the  establi^ment  of  week-day 
as  well  as  Sunday  schools  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  them,  upon  the 
young  persons  from  whom  a  large  portion  of  our  future  cimgr^gations 
should  be  gathered  ?  Or  will  they  leave  their  religious  education  to  be 
cared  for  by  those  who  are  comparatively  strangers  to  them,  and  so  commit 
them  to  the  chance  and  probability  of  being  alienated  from  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  should  have  been  "  nourislied  and  brought  up,"  and 
of  being  trained  up  under  influences  which  will  disperse  them  eiUier  to 
other  congregations,  or  to  the  multitude  of  those  to  whom  no  one  place  of 
worship  is  dearer  than  another,  and  who,  therefore,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  are  not  regularly  attached  to  any  place  of  worship  at  all  ? — ^Will 
our  lay-officers^  and  the  members  of  our  Societies  in  general,  lose  sight  of 
the  interest  which  they  liave,  in  common  with  tlie  Ministers  and  with 
Trustees  of  chapels,  in  tiie  *'  increase  of  the  body,"  and,  consequently,  in 
the  multiplication  of  the  ties  and  motives  by  which  multitudes  may  be 
brought,  under  God's  blessing,  as  early  and  effectually  as  possible,  into  a 
mora  intimate  and  serviceable  connexion  with  it? — Bather,  will  not 
Ministers  and  people  all  ponder  these  matters,  and,  in  this  department  of 
the  common  service,  rouse  themselves,  and  provoke  one  another,  to  love  and 
to  good  works  ? 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  questions,  though  proposed  with 
some  anxiety,  are  yet  proposed  with  anything  like  a  feeling  of  despondency. 
We  are  deeply  affect^  by  the  connderation  of  the  consequences  which 
depend  upon  the  course  which  may  be  taken  by  our  Connexion,  with 
respect  to  tlie  great  question  of  general  education  ;  but  we  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  think  that  Methodism  has  either  done  its  work,  or 
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lost  its  energy.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  it 
has  a  calling,  as  distinct  and  binding  as  it  ever  bad,  to  spectsl  and  important 
duties;  and  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
ability,  as  it  already  stands  upon  high  vantage-ground,  for  their  adequate 
performance.  More  particularly,  with  respect  to  education,  whilst  it 
retains  its  Sunday-schools,  and  its  Catechumen-classes,  and  does  all  in  its 
power  to  extend  their  operations,  its  business  is,  to  have  its  own  week-day 
schools^  and  its  own  TetuiJiers^  as  it  already  has  its  own  Ministers  and 
places  of  religions  worship;  and  so  to  work  these  schools,  and  other 
agenctes,  that  they  shall  be  tlie  means  of  spreading  through  the  rising 
generation  a  leaven  of  scriptural  knowledge  and  experimental  piety,  which 
neither  Infidelity,  nor  Popery,  nor  any  other  form  of  evil,  shall  be  able  to 
destroy.  And  for  this  purpose,  "in  the  name  of  our  God,  we  will  set  up 
our  banners." 

Let  the  Institution  at  Westminster  be  ffdrly  established  and  freely  sup- 
ported. Let  the  question  of  Wesleyan  week-day  schools  be  fully  set 
before  the  people,  not  only  in  official  documents  and  general  meetings,  held 
in  a  few  leading  places,  but  in  the  chapels  and  in  the  families  of  every 
Circuit,  Let  the  question  be  everywhere  canvassed,  not  merely  as  a  civil, 
or  social,  or  economical  question,  but  also  and  especially  as  a  religicns  one. 
And  let  it  be  pondered  and  dwelt  upon  with  the  earnestness  and  per- 
severance which,  as  a  rdigiauB  question,  it  so  strongly  claims.  In  that 
vase,  our  doings  hitlierto  in  the  cause  of  scriptural  education  will  prove  the 
beginning  only,  and  the  earnest,  of  doings  more  worthy  of  the  character  of 
the  Connexion,  and  of  the  object  which  our  efforts  have  been  intended  to 
secure.  J.  C. 

Didi^ry, 
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No.  XXXV.— THE  YORE. 

As  this  term  is  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  to  ascertain  its  exact  meaning.  In  the  Old  Testament  there 
are  three  words  that  in  our  version  are  translated  ^*yoke:"  1.  h^'ff* 
2.  ntoiD.  3.  ^OV.  The  first  occurs  the  most  frequently ;  and  it  is  used, 
not  only  for  the  instrument  put  upon  the  neck,  but  also,  figuratively,  as 
the  emblem  of  servitude  and  of  suffering.  (1  Kings  xii,  4 ;  Lam.  i.  14.) 
The  second  is  used  of  the  pole  on  which  the  spies  carried  the  cluster  of 
grapes  taken  from  the  valley  of  Eshcol ;  (Num.  xiii.  23  ;) — of  the  yoke  of 
bondage  ;  (Nahum  i.  13  ;) — and  of  the  staves  of  the  ark  of  God.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  15.)  The  third  is  used  of  a  pair,  or  couple  ;  (Isai.  xxi.  7  ;) — or  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen  ;  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;) — or  of  a  measure  of  land ;  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
14  ;)  that  is^  as  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day^  answering  to 
the  jugerum  of  the  Romans,  which  extends  240  feet  in  length,  and  120 
in  breadth.  In  the  New  Testament,  C^ydr  is  the  only  word  that  our 
translation  renders  **  yoke."  The  English  word  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  Ijatin  jugtim^  though  this  has  been  disputed.  Home  Tooke  thought  it 
was  from  geocy  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ge^ie-atiy  '*  to  eke,  to 
add,  to  join."  In  nearly  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  its  construction 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Greek.  In  Rev.  vi.  6  the  word 
Cvy6i  is  used  of  the  balances  in  the  hand  of  him  who  sat  upon  the  black 
horse ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Sanskrit  yugfl  is  also  employed 
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to  express  the  constellation  Libra,  The  Anglo-SaxoVy  Latin»  Greek; 
Hebrew,  and  Sanskrit  words  are  derived  from  similar  radicals  in  their 
respective  languages ;  all  of  which  signify  "^  to  join." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  word  ''yoke"  refers  to  the  instrument  placed  transversely  upon  the 
necks  of  draught-oxen,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  pole  of  the 
vehicle  they  are  required  to  draw ;  and  that  there  are  several  metaphorical 
allusions  to  this  circumstance.  But  in  the  East  another  kind  of  yoke  ia  in 
general  use,  which  is  placed  exclusively  upon  the  shoulders  of  men ;  and 
there  are  many  expressions  of  sacred  writ,  that  will  appear  to  have  greater 
force  and  vividness,  if  understood  as  referring  to  the  yoke  of  men,  rather 
tlian  to  that  of  animals.  This  instrument  is  of  very  early  invention.  I 
have  seen  it  represented  in  the  ancient  paintings  upon  the  caves  and  tombs 
of  Kgypt.  It  was  there  used,  among  other  ways,  in  bringing  water  to 
moisten  the  roots  of  vines ;  in  carrying  fish  to  market ;  in  stowing  away 
com ;  and  in  conveying  bricks  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  need 
for  building.  In  the  same  manner  water  b  taken  to  be  poured  before  the 
sledges  on  which  the  immense  statues  are  placed,  when  they  are  drawn  by 
the  force  of  multitudes,  from  the  rock  whence  they  have  been  cut,  to  the 
sanctuary  which  they  are  permanently  to  occupy.  In  £zek.  xxx.  18 
there  is  an  express  reference  to  **  the  yokes  of  Egypt." 

Of  its  use  among  the  Greeks  there  are  many  evidences.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  ancient  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp,  found  at  Stabiv, 
represents  a  boy  carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which  rests 
upon  his  right  shoulder.  There  is  painted  upon  a  Greek  vase  a  figure 
under  the  disguise  of  a  satyr,  which  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambe  were 
sometimes  carried  in  preparing  for  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  fewer  than  four  representations 
of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this  manner.  But  the  representation  which  is 
perhaps  best  known  is  from  a  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  museum,  which 
represents  a  grasshopper,  or  locust,  carrying  two  baskets,  each  suspended 
by  three  cords  from  the  extremity  of  a  staff  placed  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
exaoUy  imitates  the  tip-toe  gut  so  frequently  assumed  by  the  coolies  of  the 
East,  when  rapidly  passing  along  with  a  light  burden.  The  symbol,  to 
which  the  sacrifice  is  about  to  be  presented,  refers  to  a  well-known  object 
of  eastern  adoration. 

The  Romans  had  instruments  of  a  similar  kind,  which  were  principally 
used  by  slaves.  They  were  called  anamui,  or  iBrummda^  and  fiirca. 
When  Marina  commanded  his  soldiers  to  carry  their  baggage  upon  fwrta^ 
that  the  number  of  the  waggons  might  be  diminished,  they  were  called 
^  Marius's  mules."  The  word  mrwmma  is  used  by  metonymy  for  labour 
and  toil,  as  well  as  for  anguish  and  aflfliction. 

In  India,  scarcely  any  kind  of  out-door  work  is  undertaken,  or  any 
journey  performed,  without  the  assistance  of  the  yoke.  It  is  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  Hindoo  labourer  as  the  hoe  is  of  the  African  alave.  It  is 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  elastic,  and  in  Ceylon  usually  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  In  that  island  it  is  only  used  by  the  lower 
classes :  a  man  of  any  respectability  would  disdain  to  be  seen  with  a  yoke 
upon  his  shoulder ;  and  it  is  never  carried  by  women.  Its  use  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  Gotama  Budha,  who  forbade  the  Priests  to 
carry  it,  though  they  might  carry  a  bundle  in  the  hand.  It  is  surpriaiiig 
how  great  a  weight  may  be  carried  in  this  manner  with  ease ;  but  it 
requires  a  little  practice  to  learn  the  right  method.    The  dintance  fiom 
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Negombo  to  Rillegalle  is  nearly  thirty  miles.  I  have  known  a  cooly,  of 
low  stature  and  slender  frame,  carry  on  one  day,  from  one  of  these  stations 
to  the  other,  a  burden  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  lifting  from  the  ground. 

This  instrument  is  still  used  in  England,  for  carrying  cans  of  milk  or 
buckets  of  water ;  but  hei-e  it  is  much  more  substantially  made  tlian  the  yoke 
of  the  East.  The  draught-yoke  was  used  by  our  forefathers  for  a  purpose 
unknown  in  Asia.  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  law  to  this  effect :  '*  Let 
every  man  know  his  team  of  men,  of  horses,  and  oxen :"  from  which  it 
has  been  supposed  that  men  were  actually  yoked  to  the  plough  like  cattle. 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.,  was  heard  to  say  publicly  tha^  if  ever  he 
came  to  reign  over  the  miserable  Saxons,  he  would  yoke  them,  like  oxen,  to 
the  plough. 

In  the  following  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  reference  appears 
to  be  to  the  yoke  of  the  labourer : — ^  I  have  broken  the  bands  of  your 
yoke,  and  made  you  go  upright."  (Lev.  xxvi.  IS.)  ''Thy  father  made 
our  yoke  grievous :  now  therefore  make  thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy 
father,  and  the  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will 
serve  thee."  (1  Kings  xii.  4.)  '*  I  removed  his  shoulder  from  the  burden  : 
his  hands  were  delivered  from  the  pots," — or  rather,  from  the  baskets  (as  in 
Jer.  xxiv.  2,  and  2  Kings  x.  7)  attached  to  the  yoke.  (Psalm  Ixxxi.  6.) 
**  Thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder." 
^Isai.  ix.  4.)  '*  His  burden  shall  be  taken  away  from  off  thy  shoulder, 
and  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck,  and  the  yoke  shall  be  destroyed."  (Isai.  x. 
27 ;  xiv.  25.)  ^  Is  not  this  the  fast  tliat  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands 
of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?"  (Isai.  Iviii.  6.)  **  Hananiah  the  Prophet 
took  the  yoke  from  off  the  Prophet  Jeremiah's  neck,  and  brake  it."  (Jer. 
xxviii.  10.)  "  Every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled : 
yet  had  he  no  wages."  (Ezek.  xxix.  18.)  With  two  exceptions,  all  the 
allusions  made  by  the  Prophets  to  the  yoke  are  of  a  similar  kind.  Many 
of  these  passages  have  no  meaning  at  all,  when  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
draught-yoke  ;  but,  when  considered  in  the  other  view,  the  bending  atti- 
tude, the  grievous  weight,  the  burden  on  the  neck,  ''  the  staff  of  the 
shoulder,"  and  the  "  peeled  "  shoulder — chafed  by  the  pressure  and  friction 
of  the  yoke,  present  a  force  of  expression  exceedingly  striking.  The 
passage  in  Isai.  Iviii.  6  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
this  allusion  :  as,  instead  of  "  the  heavy  burdens,"  we  read  in  the  margin 
"  the  bundles  of  the  yoke  ;"  and  au  eastern  labourer  could  think  of  no  rest 
more  complete  than  would  be  brought  about  by  <'  the  breaking  of  every 
yoke." 

In  the  New  Testament  the  reference  is  still  to  the  yoke  of  burden,  rather 
than,  as  is  often  supposed,  to  tliat  of  draught ;  and  in  this  sense  the  follow- 
ing passages  have  an  instructive  significancy,  of  which  they  are  otherwise 
deprived.    *'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 

will  give  you  rest For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light ."  (Matt. 

xi.  20,  30.)  "  They  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 
them  on  men's  shoulders."  (Matt,  xxiii.  4.)  "To  put  a  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear," 
— or  to  carry,  as  in  the  hands,  or  on  the  shoulders.  (Acts  xv.  10.)  *'  Be 
mot  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage."  (Gal.  v.  1.)  **Let  as 
many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke,"  &c.  (1  Tim.  vi.  1.) 

The  word  in  Singhalese  which  is  the  most  nearly  equivalent  to  our  mt7«, 
signifieSy  litei-ally,  "one  breath,"  or  stage ;  and  refers  to  the  custom  of  the 
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coolies  to  put  their  burden  upon  the  ground,  and  rest  for  a  few  moments, 
when  they  have  travelled  this  distance  with  the  yoke. 

How  signal  is  the  mercy  which  invites  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to 
take  upon  them  a  yoke  that  is  easy,  and  a  burden  that  is  light  I  So  shall 
they  assuredly  find  rest  unto  their  souls.  H. 

Hebden- Bridge, 
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Footprints  of  the  Creator  ;  or  the  Aiterolepis  of  Slromness,    By  Hugh 

Miller,    Johmtone  and  Hunter, 

Some  years  ago  a  volume  entitled,  <'  Geology  and  Geologists,  or  Visions  of 
Philosophers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  conveyed  an  earnest  warning 
against  the  hasty  reception  of  cosmogonical  speculations.  A  great  change 
had  recently  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  our  celebrated  geologists, 
respecting  the  mode  of  the  earth's  formation,  the  ^*  days  of  creation,"  a 
"  universal  deluge,"  and  other  topics  of  physical  and  biblical  interest 
Mr.  MacBrair*s  work  was  principally  of  a  logical  character ;  its  objec^ 
being  to  compare  the  conflicting  hypotheses  of  the  cosmogonists,  and  to 
bring  forward  facts  and  arguments  from  their  own  writings  against  their 
speculations.  Readers  were  advised  not  to  give  up  the  common  meaning  of 
the  books  of  Moses  respecting  the  creation  and  deluge,  at  least  for  other  ten 
years,  lest  new  facts  should  be  discovered,  which  would  require  the 
geologist  again  to  shift  his  ground,  or  fall  back  upon  an  old  tlieory. 
'^  What  next  will  come,  time — ^for  which  geologists  are  incessantly  calling 
— time  only  can  show.  Perhaps  there  is  now  some  Scotchman  or  Welsh- 
man unobservedly  digging  under  the  Silurian  strata,  who  may  suddenly 
bring  to  light  some  hidden  spell  which  shall  confound  the  'father  of 
English  geology,'  and  difssipate  the  theories  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

This  has  actually  been  the  case.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  **  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  a  self-educated  Scotchman  of  wonderful  mental  power, 
and  of  deep  paleontological  researches,  has  produced  a  volume  on  geology 
at  which  some  of  our  philosophers  "  have  turned  pale,"  and  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  quite  "thrown  into  the  shade."  The  "  Footprints  of  the 
Creator "  exhibit  a  direct  antagonism  to  the  "  development  hypothesis," 
which  liad  been  gaining  ground,  especially  on  the  Continent,  and  which  was 
advocated  in  this  country  by  the  writer  on  the  ••  Vestiges  of  Creation."  Mr. 
Miller,  who  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Baron  Cuvier, 
has  been  pursuing  his  laborious  researches  in  the  lowest  strata  in  which 
fossil  remains  have  been  discovered  ;  and  he  now  brings  forward  a  number 
of  facts  which  totally  disprove  the  theory  and  bold  assertions  of  Lamarck, 
Oken,  the  speculator  on  "  Vestiges,"  and  some  other  modern  writers.  He 
maintains  that  all  these  advocates  of  the  "  development  hypothesis "  are 
bad  geologists;  and  shows  serious  discrepancies  among  the  advocates  of  this 
science. 

Let  us  first  give  a  short  description  of  this  theory,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it;  and  this,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Oken  himself : — ••  There  are  two  kinds  of  generation  in  the 
world ;  the  creation  proper,  and  the  propagation  that  is  consequent  there* 
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upon, — or  the  generatio  originariay  and  secundaria.  Consequently,  no 
organism  has  been  created  of  larger  size  than  an  infasorial  point.  No 
oi^anism  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  which  is  not  microscopic.  Whatever  is 
larger  has  not  been  created,  but  developed  ;  man  has  not  been  created,  but 
developed."  There  are  modifications  of  this  theory ;  but  they  are  more  or 
less  comprehended  in  the  general  statement,  that  trees  are  developed  from 
vegetables,  and  that  animals  were  first  produced  (either  by  creation,  or  deve- 
lopment from  vegetables)  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  a  low  species  of  oi*ganiza- 
tlon ;  riding  gradually  in  physical  growth  and  importance,  until  man  was 
produced  upon  the  world's  stage.  Mr.  Miller  overturns  this  hypothesis ; 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that,  while  there  have  been  successive  creations  of 
a  progressive  character,  the  various  species  of  animal  life  have  degenerated 
rather  than  improved. 

In  a  mineralogical  research  among  the  old  sandstone  of  Stromness,  our 
author  discovered  a  bone  of  the  asterolepis  '^embedded  in  a  greyish- 
coloured  layer  of  hard  flag,  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  yards  over  tiie 
granite,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  over  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  conglomerate."  It  was  a  well-marked  bone,  truly  osseous,  and  at  once 
recognised  as  the  object  of  search.  It  is  commonly  called  the  ^*  petrified 
nail,"  being  the  bone  which  runs  along  the  hyoid  plate  of  the  cranial 
buckler  of  the  asterolepis.  The  remains  of  this  animal  have  only  been 
found  in  Orkney,  Caithness,  Cornwall,  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Miller  then  gives  a  most  elaborate  description  of  the  family  of  the 
asterolepis  ;  showing  the  various  species  of  this  genus,  and  how  they  differ 
from  each  other  and  from  other  genera ;  and  he  minutely  describes  the  parts 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  fossil  state.  The  head  of  this  creature  was 
covered  with  bony  plates;  and  it  is  from  the  star-like  tubercles  with 
which  these  plates  are  fretted  that  the  asterolepis  has  derived  its  name. 
The  body,  also,  was  protected  by  strong  osseous  scales,  so  that  it  was 
encased  in  a  suit  of  bony  armour.  These  scales  were  fretted  by  ridges  and 
tubercles  of  *^  singular  elegance  and  beauty  ;  *'  and  overlaid  each  other  in 
the  most  graceful  manner.  '*  I  have  seen  a  richly  inlaid  coat  of  mail, 
which  was  once  worn  by  the  puissant  Charles  Y. ;  but  its  elaborate  carv- 
ings, though  they  belonged  to  the  age  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  were  rude  and 
untinished,  compared  with  those  which  fretted  the  armour  of  the  astero- 
lepis." Its  cranial  buckler  is  then  minutely  described  ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  head  of  the  largest  crocodile  of  the  existing  period  is  defended  hy  an  arma- 
ture greatly  less  strong.  The  position  of  the  plates,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
carving,  cause  that  *'  in  the  centre  of  the  buckler  we  are  presented  with 
the  figure  of  an  angel,  robed  and  winged  ;  of  which  the  large  sculptured 
leaf  forms  the  body,  traced  in  a  style  in  no  degree  more  rude  Uian  we 
might  expect  to  see  exemplified  on  the  lichen-encrusted  shield  of  some 
ancient  tombstone  of  that  house  of  Avenel  which  bore  as  its  arms  the 
effigies  of  the  spectre  lady."  The  jaws  were  of  great  size  and  strength, 
armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth  ;  an  outer  row  of  thickly-set  fish-teeth,  and 
an  inner  row  of  thinly-set  reptile-teeth.  Engravim^s  of  the  shoulder,  and 
of  some  other  detached  bones,  are  given  by  Mr.  Miller.  He  supposes  the 
intestine  to  have  been  of  a  straight  but  spiral  kind,  "  traversed  by  triple  or 
quadruple  screws  laid  closely  together." 

A  singular  incident  connected  with  the  remains  of  this  ancient  ganoid,  is 
their  preservation  in  a  dark-coloured  bitumen,  into  which  the  animal 
matter  had  been  some  time  converted.  Underneath  a  specimen  sent  to  the 
author, — 
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There  lay  a   quantity  of  thick  tar,  yard  beneath,  the  white  dry  sand  was 

which  (says  he)  stuck  as  fast  to  my  fin-  consolidated  into  a  dark-coloured  pitchy 

gers,  on  lifting  out  the  pieces  of  rock,  as  mass,    by    the    altered    animal    matter 

if  I  had  laid  hold  of  the  planking  of  a  which  had  escaped  from  it,  percolating 

newly-taned  yawl.      What    had    once  downwards,  In  the  process  of  decay.    In 

been  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  blood  of  consequence    of    the   curious    chemical 

this  ancient  ganoid,  still  lay  under  its  change  which  has  thus  taken  place  in 

bones,  and  reminded  me  of  the  appear-  the  animal  juices  of  the  asterolepis,  its 

ance  presented  by  the  remains  of  a  poor  remains  often  occur  in  a  state  of  beauti- 

suicide,  whose  solitary  grave,  dug  in  a  ful  preservation  :  the  pervading  bitumen, 

sandy  bank  in   the  north  of  Scotland,  greatly  more  conservative  in  its  effects 

bad  been  laid  open  by  the  encroachments  than    the  oils    and   gums    of   an    old 

of  a  river.     The  skeleton,  with  pieces  of  Egyptian  undertaker,  has  maintained  in 

the  dress  still  wrapped  round  it,  lay  at  their     original    integrity    every    scale, 

length  along  the  section ;  and  for  a  full  plate,  and  bone. 

When  the  bones  of  Bruce  were  disinterred,  after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries, 
molten  pitch  was  poured  over  the  gigantic  skeleton,  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
fluidity  to  permeate  all  the  pores  of  tlie  bones,  and  fill  up  the  central  hol- 
lows ;  thus  forming:  a  bituminous  matrix,  in  which  they  may  lie  unchanged 
for  a  thousand  years.  So  the  bones  of  the  asterolepis  are,  by  this  natural 
process,  "  steeped  in  pitch  ; "  and  "  so  thoroughly  is  every  pore  and  hollow 
still  occupied,  that,  when  cast  into  the  fire,  they  flame  like  torches. 
Though  black  as  jet,  they  still  retain,  too,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  original  substance." 

The  size  of  this  ganoid  is  calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the  cranial 
buckler,  according  to  the  proportions  found  subsisting  in  other  species,  such 
as  the  glyptolepis,  pterichthys,  diplopterus,  and  osteolepis.  The  buckler 
itself  is  calculated  from  the  hyoid  plate,  along  which  the  nail-like  bone 
runs.  The  nail  of  the  Stromness  specimen  measures  five  inches  and  a  half, 
and  is  computed  to  have  run  along  a  hyoid  plate  eleven  inches  in  transverse 
breadth,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  a  cranial  buckler  eighteen  inches 
and  one*eighth  in  length.  The  whole  animal,  from  snout  to  tail,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  nine  or  ten  feet  long.  Two  other  hyoid  plates,  found 
by  Mr.  Dick,  measured  fourteen  and  sixteen-and-a-half  inches ;  and  a 
specimen  of  Professor  Asmus,  found  in  Russia,  twenty-four  inches. 
"  The  individual  to  which  this  last  plate  belonged  must,  if  built  on  the 
shorter  proportions,  have  measured  eighteen — and,  if  on  the  longer,  twenty- 
three — ^feet  in  length." — On  the  whole,  Mr.  Miller  affirms  that  "  instea<l  of 
being,  as  the  development  hypothesis  would  require,  a  fish  low  in  its  organ- 
ization, it  seems  to  have  ranged  on  the  level  of  the  highest  ichthyic- 
reptilian  fiimilies  ever  called  into  existence."  Yet  it  is  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  underneath  fishes  of  the  lowest  organization. 
Such  is  our  geologist's  description  of  this  most  ancient  fossil,  found  at  the 
bottom  of  that  formation  which  is  said  to  represent  the  second  great  period 
of  the  world's  history.  He  hns  pursued  the  manner  adopted  by  Cuvier  and 
other  eminent  naturalists,  of  reasoning  from  analogy,  when  definite  bones 
and  other  parts  could  not  be  found  ;  building  up  the  whole  structure  of  an 
animal  from  a  few  detached  remains  found  in  diiferent  localities.  Whether 
the  plan  be  entirely  satisfactory  or  not  to  an  acute  logician,  every  geolo- 
gist must  allow  the  conclusiveness  of  this  palieontological  reasoning,  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  his  ai*gumenta. 

Bat  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations  are  antecedent  to  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  ;  and  Mr.  MiUer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  character  of  the  organic 
remains  belonging  to  this  previous  epoch.  Some  authors  have  positively 
asserted  that  only  polypiaria,  radiata,  articulata,  and  mollusca.,  are  to  be 
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found  in  the  Silurian  system.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  not  to  see  things 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  be  found.  The  author  of  the  *'  Footprints " 
meets  the  author  of  the  "Vestiges"  with  a  flat  denial  of  his  assertions  as 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  these  oldest  remains.  Positive  facts  must 
overthrow  a  negative  argument.  If  certain  goods  are  found  in  a  house,  it 
is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  attempt  proving  that  they  were  never  there 
because  he  did  not  see  them.  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  Professors  Forbes 
and  Sedgwick,  have  found  remains  of  the  finny  tribe  in  Silurian  strata. 
Nay,  some  have  been  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  system,  which  precedes 
the  Silurian  ;  in  limestone,  for  example,  several  thousand  yards  below  the 
oldest  of  these  deposits.  The  fossils  thus  brought  to  light  are  of  the 
placoid  order,  to  which  sharks  and  rays  belong.  These  Mr.  Miller  proves 
to  rank  high  in  the  scale  of  finny  nature.  He  rightly  assumes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  corresponding  manifestations  of  instinct,  to  consti- 
tute the  proper  criterion  of  rank.  Here,  however,  doctors  differ :  for  his 
antagonists  regard  the  solidity  of  bone  as  a  sign  of  greatest  development. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  brain  versus  bone. 

Mr.  Miller  then  argues,  that,  from  the  misplacement  or  defect  of  limbs  in 
some  fishes,  their  race  has  been  one  of  degradation,  not  of  **  development." 
This  he  exemplifies  in  those  flat-fish,  as  the  flounder,  plaice,  and  turbot,  of 
which  there  appears  no  trace  in  the  earlier  epochs.  The  same  degradation 
of  species  prevails,  he  says,  in  the  Silurian  molluscs,  and  in  some  of  the 
fossil  Flora  ;  for  ^^  have  no  existing  specimens  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
those  of  former  ages.  ''On  the  dry  land  of  the  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
on  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Adolphi  Brogniart,  nothing  higher 
than  a  lichen  or  a  moss  could  have  been  expected,  the  ship-carpenter  might 
have  hopefully  taken  axe  in  hand,  to  explore  the  woods  for  some  such 
stately  pine  as  the  one  described  by  Milton, — 

'Ilenrn  on  Norwegian  hilU,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  Bome  great  Admiral.*" 

A  similar  degradation  of  species  in  some  of  the  reptiles  is  aiigued  from 
defect  of  parts ;  and  in  birds  and  mammalia,  from  inferiority  of  size. 

This  is  Mr.  Miller's  hypothesis,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  *'  develop- 
ment" theory.  He  maintains  that  there  have  been  successive  creations, 
each  succeeding  one  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  former ;  that  '*  the 
fish  preceded  the  reptile,  the  reptile  preceded  the  bird,  the  bird  preceded 
the  mammiferous  quadruped,  and  the  mammiferous  quadruped  preceded 
man."  But  he  asserts  that  each  order  of  animals  began  to  d^enerate 
before  another  was  brought  into  being  by  a  new  creative  fiat.  '*  There  was 
a  time  in  which  the  ichthyic  form  constituted  the  highest  example  of  life ; 
but  the  seas  during  that  period  did  not  swarm  with  fish  of  the  degraded 
type.  There  was,  in  like  manner,  a  time  when  all  the  camivora,  and  all 
the  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  were  represented  by  reptiles ;  but  there  are  no 
such  magnificent  reptiles  on  the  earth  now  as  reigned  over  it  then.  There 
was  an  after-time  when  birds  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  representatives  of 
the  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  we  find,  from  the  prints  of  their  feet  left 
in  sand-stone,  that  the  tallest  men  might  have 

<  Walk*d  tinder  their  huge  legs,  and  peepM  about.' 

Farther,  there  was  an  age  when  the  quadrupedal  mammals  were  the  mag- 
nates of  creation ;  but  it  was  an  age  in  which  the  sagacious  elephant,  now 
extinct  save  in  the  comparatively  small  Asiatic  and  African  circles,  and 
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restricted  to  two  species,  was  the  inhabitant  of  every  country  of  the  OM 
World,  from  its  southern  extremity  to  tlie  frozen  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean ;  and  when  vast  herds  of  a  closely  allied  and  equally  colossal  genua 
occupied  its  place  in  the  New." 

The  question  of  animal  degradation,  versus  natural  development,  is  thua 
presented  by  our  fascinating  author.  Some  will  prohably  conclude  thai 
hoth  may  be  rejected.  Great  demands  have  assuredly  been  made  upon  our 
credulity.  Laplace's  Nebular  hypothesis  seemed  the  neplus  ultra  of  extra- 
vagant theory.  But  Professor  Oken  is  the  propounder  of  a  new  aystem, 
(at  least  new  to  us,)  which  may  bo  thought  to  outstrip  the  fancy  of  the 
aerial  cosmoji^onists.  He  holds  "  that  the  globe  is  a  vast  crystal,  just  a  little 
Hawed  in  the  facets;  and  that  the  three  granitic  components — quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica — are  simply  the  hail-drops  of  heavy  stone-showers  that 
shot  athwart  the  original  ocean,"  (for  he  believes,  like  Lamarck  and 
Maillet,  in  the  universal  ocean  of  Leibnitz,)  ''and  accumulated  into  rock  at 
the  bottom,  as  snow  and  hail  shoots  athwart  the  upper  atmosphere,  and 
accumulates  in  the  form  of  ice,  on  the  summits  of  high  hills,  or  in  the 
arctic  or  ant<irctic  regions."  Well  may  it  be  said,  that,  if  an  infidel  were 
required  to  hold  such  doctrines  as  these,  or  those  of  the  ''development" 
system,  he  "could  with  no  propriety  be  regarded  as  an  unbeliever;"  and 
"  it  is  well  that  the  New  Testament  makes  no  such  extraordinary  demands 
on  human  credulity." 

But  geologists  must  be  theorisers.  They  cannot  be  satisfied  with  dis- 
covery and  classification,  but  must  inform  us  how  and  in  what  time  they 
think  God  made  the  world  and  moulded  it  into  its  present  fashion.  The 
writer  who  successfully  combats  the  theory  of  the  Lamarckians^  is  led  to 
propound  his  own ;  of  which  an  opponent  may  be  tempted  to  say,  that  it  is 
easier  to  prove  others  wrong  than  to  show  himself  right.  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
learned  and  wise  enough  to  stand  and  adore  the  wonders  of  creation,  and 
modest  enough  to  feel  that  it  was  a  subject  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  man's 
puny  faculties.  "  We  have  no  experience^**  he  humbly  said,  "  in  the  creation 
of  worlds.**  It  is  quite  true  that  he  ^'as  willing  to  allow  a  hiatus  between 
the  first  and  second  (or,  also,  if  geologists  please,  between  the  second  and 
third)  verses  of  Genesis.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  of  truth  in  this 
concession.  The  Bible  historian  does  not  inform  us  that  God  fashioned  the 
world  as  soon  as  He  had  created  its  substance :  nor  does  he  say  how  long 
"  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep ;"  nor  why  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  "  (or  brooded)  "  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters."  But  Chalmers  did  not  deny  the  six  days'  creation, 
nor  a  general  deluge ;  but  adhered  to  the  plain  and  common-sense  interpret- 
ation of  Scripture. 

There  is  only  one  grand  feature  of  the  question  in  regard  to  which 
sceptical  cosmogonists  agree ;  namely,  that  Moses  was  wrong,  or  that  be 
wrote  in  characters  so  figurative  or  hieroglyphical,  that  we  cannot  find 
out  the  key  of  interpretation.  Must  we,  then,  give  up  Moses,  before  his 
willing  censors  can  give  us  any  other  system  which  will  bear  one  hour's 
logical  reasoning  ?  It  appears  very  easy  to  bring  forth  geological  fiicts  to 
controvert  an  opponent ;  for  a  paheontologist  has  only  to  go,  "  hammer  in 
hand,"  to  a  certain  favourite  field  of  organic  remains,  and  he  speedily  pro- 
duces irrefragable  arguments  against  his  predecessor  in  theory.  But  then 
he  forgets  to  adduce  others  which  militate  against  the  children  of  his  own 
brain. 

We  believe,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  MUler  and  a  few  others,  that 
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portions  of  the  asterolepis  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  in  three  or  four  parts  of  the  world.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
nail-bone  of  Stroroness  formed  part  of  this  wondrous  aniraal,  nor  that  the 
creature  probably  resembled  the  form  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  from 
the  analogy  of  nature.  This  one  fad  overthrows  the  visionary  lucubrations 
of  the  DevelopistSy  and  of  a  hundred  other  day-dreamers.  Here  we  pause, 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  Miller's  hypothesis  of  the  degradation  (not  the  extinction)  of  families, 
before  a  new  creation  of  superior  order  took  place,  does  indeed  get  rid  of 
many  difficulties  which  troubled  believers  in  a  succession  of  grand  catas- 
trophes ;  but  it  may  be  found  to  involve  other  difficulties^  to  be  exposed  by 
new  theorists.  The  whole  system  is  indeed  already  controverted  and 
denied  in  toto.  To  prove  tbis  order  of  degradation,  we  should  be  furnished 
with  specimens,  in  a  regularly  descending  scale,  through  the  epochs  in  which 
each  family  existed.  This  will  hardly  be  attempted.  Nor  are  we  yet  con- 
vinced (we  may  become  so)  that  the  flounder  is  a  more  degraded  creature 
than  a  trout,  or  a  turbot  than  a  salmon.  Animal  magnitude  is  not  a 
standard  of  superiority.  Is  a  peacock  more  degraded  than  an  ostrich  ?  or  a 
humming-bird  than  an  eagle  ?  A  naturalist  may  deem  the  way  in  which 
one  iish's  tail  is  attached,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  employs  it,  better  than 
tliose  of  another ;  but  is  this  more  than  fancy  ? 

We  may  be  allowed  to  pause  when  required  to  believe  in  a  constant 
series  ofereaJticns; — not  only  that  there  was  a  new  order  of  creatures  made 
at  the  commencement  of  each  geological  epoch,  but  that,  during  ^'the 
reign  "  of  each,  new  families  of  the  same  order,  but  of  a  more  degraded 
kind,  were  successively  made.  When  the  era  for  fish  had  arrived,  (it  is 
said,)  tlie  largest  and  best  were  originated ;  and  afterwards  others  of  inferior 
quality,  or  with  some  Cain-like  mark  of  displeasure,  were  brought  into 
being.  But  how  many  creations  of  fish  have  taken  place  1  for  there  are 
new  species,  not  found  in  tlie  Old  Red  Sandstone.  When  were  they 
brought  into  being  % — Next,  reptiles  are  supposed  to  have  come  upon  the 
stage  of  earth ;  yet  not  all  at  one  time.  A  chosen  few  were  first  intro- 
duced, to  show  their  lordship  over  the  finny  tribe  ;  and,  in  process  of  many 
ages,  new  families  were  created,  of  a  lower  character,  that  the  advent  of 
birds  and  magnificent  quadrupeds  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  But 
the  '*  kingdom "  was  not  reserved  for  foui^footed  animals ;  so  they  showed 
signs  of  decay,  by  the  repeated  ushering  in  of  smaller  genera,  until,  after 
**  untold  ages,"  man  was  introduced.  Then  the  Creator  rested  from  His 
work  which  He  had  been  ceaselessly  purauing  for  '*  millions  of  ages,"  and 
rested  on  the  Sabbath,  which  began  when  Adam  arose,  and  will  continue 
till  the  redeeming  work  be  completed. 

All  this  needs  proof  especially  to  the  simple  lover  of  his  Bible.  Why 
did  Moses  write  in  such  hieroglyphics  ?  Why  did  he  not  pass  from  the  Ist 
verse  of  Genesis  to  the  26th,  then  omit  the  31  st,  and  pass  on  to  the  21  st 
verse  of  chapter  ii.  ?  The  1.4th  and  18th  verses  of  chapter  iii.  bring  new 
difficulties.  We  fear,  too,  that  chapters  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.  must  be  read 
with  the  feeling  that  they  are  founded  on  some  kind  offactSy  but  are  not  to 
be  received  in  their  details.  . 

Still  there  is  no  just  cause  for  the  plainest  reader  of  his  Bible  to  be 
dbmayed.  The  advocates  of  **  development "  are  fleeing  from  their  assail- 
ants to  the  refuge  of  *'time,''  and  hoping  that  "fossil-chaiged  formations  may 
yet  be  detected  beneath  the  oldest  rocks  of  what  is  now  regarded  as  the 
lowest  fossiiiferous  system."     Mr.  Miller  himself  thinks  we  should  wait 
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for  twenty-iiye  years  longer ;  by  which  time,  he  hopes,  all  the  stnta  of 
Great  Britain,  at  least,  will  be  pretty  well  anatomised.  Ay  !  but  what  of 
central  Asia,  where  it  is  believed  man  first  lived,  and  which  was  un* 
doubtedly  peopled  some  thousands  of  years  before  Britain  was  known,  and 
perhaps  before  it  emerged  from  the  "vasty  deep?"  Yet  twenty-five  years 
will  do  for  us;  and  our  children,  who  have  not  been  haunted  with  these 
geologic  spectres,  may  then  laugh  at  these  "  visions  of  philosophers  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

We  were  asked  to  wut  for  ten  years ;  but  it  was  too  long  for  the  same 
geological  theories  to  continue.  In  six  short  years  the  vessels  of  discovery 
separated,  and  the  navigators  themselves  began  to  cry  out  for  ^  time  *'  to 
ail  just  their  differences,  for  which  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  be 
required.  But,  if  this  period  be  deemed  sufficient  for  our  little  island,  it 
may  not  be  thought  long  enough  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Continent. 
We  are,  nevertheless,  willing  to  wait,  with  our  present  faith  in  the  books 
of  inspired  Moses.  None  can  rightly  accuse  us  of  **  pertinaciously  "  clinging 
to  an  error,  till  the  truth  be  unfolded,  by  manifestation  of  which  the  error 
will  be  exposed.  None  may  justly  taunt  us  with  being  illiberal,  because 
we  do  not  believe  in  them  who  do  not  believe  in  one  another.  Shall  any 
condemn  us  for  not  quitting  the  harbour,  where  we  have  been  well  sheltered 
and  very  comfortable,  till  they  can  tell  us  of  some  other  haven,  as  to  the 
existence  of  which  they  all  agree  ?  Or  are  we  to  go  afloat,  at  the  fiat  of  a 
few  speculators,  who  are  themselves  driven  about  by  winds  and  currents  ? 
We  are  not  narrow-minded.  Let  us  see  a  scheme  which  will  bear  looking 
into.    Till  then,  we  suspend  our  judgment  and  our  unbelief:   wb  arb 

CONTENT  TO   WAIT. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Pastorate :  ory  the  Divine  InstUuHon^  religious  Eespcm^ 
sibilitiesy  and  scriptural  Claims^  of  the  Christian  Ministry^  considered 
with  special  Reference  to  Wesl^fon  Methodism.  By  Otorge  Smithy 
F.A,S.y  S^e.    Mason, 

{Concluded  from  page  2^*1 ,) 

2.  Wb  suppose  the  wildest  democrat  will  not  deny  that  some  responsi- 
bility is  entailed  upon  the  Christian  ministry  by  its  Divine  Author; 
though  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  scheme  by  which  the  faithful  discharge 
of  that  responsibility  could  be  reconciled  with  the  absence  of  ministerial 
power.  In  eveiy  view  of  this  question,  however,  peculiar  prominence 
ought  to  be  given  to  its  personal  aspects,  and  especially  to  the  requirement 
of  individual  pi^ty.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Smith  has  placed  this  in  the 
front  of  this  portion  of  his  work.  The  people  have  a  direct  interest  in  the 
holiness  of  their  Pastors.  We  feai'lessly  assert  that  the  scriptural  rights  of 
the  laity,  and  the  great  objects  of  church  union,  cannot  be  maintained, 
under  any  form  of  government,  without  a  converted  and  sanctified  ministry. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  a  truly  godly 
Pastorate,  any  serious  administrative  evil  can  long  exist  in  the  church. 
This  consideration  might  be  forcibly  pleaded  against  our  modem  agitators. 
In  many  of  their  speeches,  resolutions,  and  documents,  the  substantial  and 
general  piety  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry  is  explicitly  acknowledged ;  and 
nothing  can  more  completely  prove,  to  a  candid  mind,  the  fictitious  cha- 
racter of  their  grievances,  than  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  repeated 
acknowledgment,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  all  the  alleged  adminis- 
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trative  evils  of  modem  Methodism  upon  the  selfishness,  tyramiy,  bad  fiuth, 
and  wholesale  corruption  of  this  very  ministry,  to  whose  personal  excellence 
they  profess  to  do  homage !  Either  their  professions,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
insincere ;  or  their  accusations,  on  the  other,  are  untrue. 

All  parties  will  agree  that  a  Christian  Minister's  first  duty  is  to  proclaim 
the  truth  '*  as  it  is  in  Jesus/'  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
depending  upon  the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  efficiency  of 
his  labours.  Our  author  very  clearly  shows  that  a  separated  ministry  is 
necessary  for  the  full  and  adequate  discharge  of  this  great  duty  : — 

No  lengthened  argument  is  necessary  its  efficient  proclamation  of  such   Tast 

to  show  how  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  sepa-  moment  to  immortal  interests,  that  the 

rated  roioistry  accords  with  this  view  of  wisdom   and  mercy   of  Ood    have  de- 

the  Gospel  proclamation,  and  its  con-  manded  for  this  grand  achievement  the 

tinued  maintenance  in  the  world.     It  is  undivided,    uninterrupted     energies     of 

vain  to  argue,  that,  instead  of  a  Minister,  men  specially  consecrated  to  this  holy 

a  merchant  or  a  mechanic,  with  his  soul  service.      Princes    occasionally   employ 

converted  to  God,  and  his  mind  spirit-  persons  engaged  in  commerce  to  attend 

ually  illuminated,  can  come  forth  on  a  to  their  interests  In  matters  of  minor 

Sabbath-day,   and    deliver    a    religious  importance ;  but  when  the  ca&e  is  of  sutfi- 

address  to  a  Christian  congregation  xe-  cicnt  magnitude  to  require  an  ambas- 

plete   with    scriptural    instruction    and  sador,  he  Is  specially  commissioned  for 

spiritual  power.     This  is  freely  admitted,  the   purpose,    is    taken   away   from   all 

But  the  real  question  is,  whether  these  other  engagements,   and,   that  he  may 

occasional  services  of  pious  men  answer  duly  and  diligently  attend  to  the  busi- 

all  the  purposes  of  Divine  mercy  with  ne.s»  confided  to  him  by  his  sovereign, 

respect  to  a  perishing  world :  or  whether  he  Is  supported  while  thus  engaged  by 

the  spiritual  danger  of  man  is  so  great,  royal  command.     It  is  just  so  with  the 

the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  so  necessary.  Minister  of  Christ.     (Pp.  61,  62.) 

A  good  deal  has  been,  said,  at  different  times,  for  and  against  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Minister  in  the  admission  of  church-members.  It  is  clear  to 
our  own  minds  that  no  persons  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  those 
who  reduce  the  Minister  simply  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  a  church- 
meeting,  with  a  casting  vote.  Independently  of  its  opposition  to  Scripture, 
this  must  often  in  practice  leave  him  in  the  possession  of  less  influence 
than  lay-officers  and  many  private  members.  But  what  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  commission,  which  gives  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
requires  those  who  act  under  it  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  admission  of 
church-membei's,  ^'  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  Mr.  Smith  has  argued  this  point  very 
satisfactorily,  especially  in  an  admirable  critique  upon  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 15. 
That  portion  of  the  argument  which  devolves  tlie  duty  mainly  and  primarily 
on  the  Minister  is  thus  effectively  stated : — 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  rewpect  of  gious  society,  and  for  (he  conservation 

this  particular  also,  although  the  pros-  of  religious  purity  in  the  body  by  the 

perity  and   progress  of  a  church  must  maintenance  of  sterling  godliness.     He 

always  be  greatly  affected  by  the  mea-  has  to  exercise  a  godly  oversight  over 

sure  of  piety,  zeal,  and  diligence  of  pri-  the   case  of   every   candidate;    and   if, 

vate  members  and  lay'ofHcerfi,  yet  the  through    any    negligence    or    defective 

Minister    is    held    responsible,   by   the  judgment  on  his  part,  they  do  not  abide 

express  terms  of  holy  Scripture,  to  the  the  test  of  the  great  judgment,  '*he  shall 

great  Head  of  the  church,  for  the  cha-  suffer  loss,^*    (P.  67.) 
rscter  of  those  who  are  added  to  a  reli- 

We  are  not  disposed  to  contend  for  the  sole  action  of  the  Minister  in  this 
matter.  Prudence,  and  that  fraternal  and  confidential  co-operation  which 
should  alv^'ays  exist  between  a  Pastor  and  his-flock,  dictate  the  propriety  of 
his  taking  counsel,  at  least,  of  the  elder  and  official  members  of  the  church  ; 
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and  we  should  deem  thai  an  imperfect  constitution  wliich  made  no  pro- 
vbion  for  so  desiruble  a  result.  Suck  a  provision  exists  in  Wesleyan 
Methodism.  But,  while  such  passages  as  the  above  are  on  record,  the 
ministry  cannot  be  divested  of  the  chief  responsibility,  and  must  therefore, 
in  equity  and  in  fidelity  to  Christ,  retain  the  directing  and  controlling 
power. 

But  one  great  question  of  the  times  relates  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
ministerial  authority  in  the  actual  church.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Smitli 
has  classed  this  topic  of  discussion  under  the  head  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibilities.  Our  disturbers  find  it  convenient  to  overlook  this  aspect  of  the 
case.  But  the  whole  question  turns  upon  it.  If  Christ  has  made  Uia 
Ministers  responsible  to  Himself  for  the  enforcement  in  the  church  of  the 
great  rules  of  morality  and  religion,  He  must  have  delegated  to  them  the 
power  necessary  for  suqli  enforcement.  Any  other  supposition  is  simply 
ridiculous.  But  the  importance  of  the  subject  warrants  more  elaborate 
remark. 

The  views  of  true  Wesleyans  in  regard  to  church-polity  are,  if  we  may 
80  speak,  eclectic.  Possessing  some  of  the  elements  recognised  respectively 
by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  their  polity,  as  to  its 
definite  form,  does  not  profess  to  stand  upon  a  Divine  right.  While  the 
more  rigid  adherents  of  these  various  modes  of  government  contend  seve- 
rally for  the  Divine  right  and  obligation  of  their  own  theory,  we  deny  that 
any  precise  model  is  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  The  "judicious" 
Hooker  long  ago  settled  this  great  question ;  and,  after  his  unanswerable 
arguments,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  the  pueiilities,  which  were  com- 
pletely demolished  by  him,  should  have  survived  so  long  in  fact,  and 
should  be  repeated  at  this  time,  as  if  they  were  ecclesiastical  axioms.  But 
while  no  precise  and  authoritative  mode  of  church-order  is  enjoined,  certain 
fundamental  principles  are  unquestionably  enunciated.  By  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  passages  in  which  these  principles  are  stated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  must  be  conserved  in  every  scriptural  church  ;  and  such  a 
collation  compels  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
unlike  whatever  of  precedent  or  precept  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  another,  that  thing  is  Congregational  Independency,  with  the 
democratic  imitation  of  it  which  our  agitators  would  force  upon  the  Wes- 
ley an  Connexion.  Nothing  can,  as  we  think,  be  clearer  or  more  decisive 
than  that  the  responsibility  of  ecclesiastical  government  attaches  princi- 
pally to  the  body  of  Christian  Presbyters.  The  acts  and  injunctions  of 
the  Apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture  history,  proceed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  various  admonitions  to  Pastors  and  people,  scattered 
throughout  the  Epistles,  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  interpretation  upon  the 
contrary  supposition.  Mr.  Smith  refers  at  large  to  1  Peter  v.  1—4; 
1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5  ;  v.  17  ;  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  Titus  iii.  10  ;  1  Thess.  v.  12,  13  ;— 
passages  which  either  explicitly  declare,  or  necessarily  imply,  tlie  pastoral 
authority  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  church.  We  give  his  excellent  comment 
on  the  first  of  these  passages  : — 

We  have  here,  then,  the  explicit  in*  the  flock, — talcing  the  overnight  there- 
junction  of  the  Apostle  to  MinUters  of  of."  The  meaning  of  this  figutative 
Christ:  "Feed  the  flock  of  Ood  which  language  (taking  the  authorised  veniioa 
is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  there-  as  giving  the  sense  of  the  original)  csn- 
of,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly."  not  be  mistaken.  The  people  of  the 
No  language  can  more  aptly  show  forth  church  are,  according  to  our  8aviour*t 
Uie  duty  of  a  Christian  PAStor.    "  Feed  own  metaphor,  called  *'  the  sheep,"  "  the 
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flock."  The  Minister  is  to  <<feed*' 
them, — to  furnish  them  with  suitable 
pasture,  to  provide  for  all  their  spiritual 
wants.  1  his  simile,  in  its  application  to 
the  church,  would  imply  that  the  Pastor 
was  enjoined  to  afford  the  people  that 
sound  spiritual  instraction  which  yields 
nutriment  to  the  soul;  and  that  this 
should  be  so  judiciously  applied,  as  to 
answer  the  intended  purpose.  The  word 
in  the  original,  irot^vw,  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  *^fied"  al* 
chough  it  contains  the  idea  of  giving 
food,  means  more  than  this,  and  includes 
guidance  and  governing,  as  well  as  feed* 
ing.  This  rendering  might  be  fully 
sustained  by  giving  the  definitions  of  the 
word  from  the  Lexicons.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Chris- 
tian reader  to  have  it  proved,  that  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  the  term  in  this  large  semie. 

The  first  time  it  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Scriptuies  is  in  Matt.  ii.  6 :  **  And  thou 
Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not 
the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Ouvemor,  that 
ihaH  rule  my  people  Israel.**  The  word 
translated  **ahall  rule^*  is  the  same 
which  in  the  text  under  consideration  is 
rendered  "/wtf."  It  will  be  imme- 
diately perceived,  that  Matthew  did  not 
here  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
viding food.  He  employed  it  as  describe 
ing  all  the  duty  of  a  governorship,  when 
exercised  with  kindnetts  and  solicitude 
Cowards  the  people.  The  same  word  is 
also  used  by  our  Saviour  in  His  nie* 
morable  charge  to  Peter,  when  He  said, 
*'Feed  my  sheep.**  (John  xxi.  16.) 
And  that  Apostle,  in  the  text  above 
cited,  simply  iterates  his  Iiord*s  com- 
mand ;  and  as  he  had  been  enjoined  to 
evince  the  characterthtic  diligence,  watch- 
fulness, and  care  of  a  shepherd  in  his 
conduct  toward  the  church,  so  he  exhorts 
Che  Presbyters  of  Asia  Minor  to  similar 
conduct. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  original  term :  it  specifically  in- 
cludes the  whole  duty  of  a  shepherd.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  u»ed  in  such 
a  connexion  as  to  require  that  its  import 
be  confined  to  feeding  ;  but  it  certainly 
is  employed  to  express  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  pastoral  office.  It  is, 
for  instance,  the  word  rendered  "rule^* 
in  the  following  texts: — "  He  shali  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron.**  (Rev.  ii.  2?.) 
<<  Who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a 
rod  of  iron.**  (xii.  6.)  «  And  he  shall 
rule  them  with  a  rod  cf  iron.**  (xix. 
16.)  The  language  of  the  Apostle, 
therefore,  is  not  limited  to  providing  sus- 
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tenance;  but  imports,  *'Act  as  a  shep- 
herd toward  the  flock,  taking  the  over- 
sight thereof." 

Men  of  the  world,  and  carnal  pro- 
fessors in  the  church,  may  feel  inclined 
to  regard  this  clearly  expressed  oflScial 
duty  as  a  high  privilege,  and  as  offering 
the  opportunity  for  a  great  and  most 
agreeable  exercise  of  power.  These 
were  not  the  sentiments  of  Peter;  nor 
did  he  impute  such  views  to  the  persons 
for  whom  he  wrote.  On  the  contrary, 
he  regarded,  and  believed  them  to  re- 
gard, this  shepherding  of  the  flock  as  a 
duty  imperative  and  onerous,  indeed,  but 
far  from  desirable.  The  Apostle  is 
therefore  compeUed  to  exhort  his  bre- 
thren to  devote  themselves  to  its  dis- 
charge in  a  ready  and  devoted  temper  of 
mind, — "  not  by  eanstraintj  but  willing^ 
fy:**  as  if  he  had  said,  «  The  duty  of 
watching  over  the  flock  is  so  great, — the 
anxious  care  for  the  feeble  and  the  weak, 
the  firm  and  godly  restraint  required  for 
the  wayward,  and  the  correction  and 
reproof  necessary  for  the  erring,  involve 
so  much  painful  exercise, — that  men  are 
prone  to  shrink  from  duties  so  uncon- 
genial to  their  kindness  of  heart,  and  to 
idlow  evils  to  creep  into  the  church,  and 
gather  strength  ;  dealing  only  with  those 
that  cannot  be  avoided,  and  then  acting 
by  connrraint  and  reluctantly."  Against 
this  form  of  unfaithfulness  the  aged 
Apostle  enters  his  protest ;  and  not  only 
enjoins  the  guidance  and  government  of 
the  church  as  a  dury  legitimately  identi- 
fied with  the  office  of  presbyters,  but 
exhorts  that  its  claims  be  willingly  ad- 
mitted and  cheerfully  discharged. 

But,  lest  this  wise  and  godly  counsel 
should  fall  on  the  ear  of  a  Presbyter  of 
unsanctified  mind  and  ambitious  spirit, 
the  Apostle  addn,  **  Neither  as  being 
lords  over  the  heritage,  but  being  ensam* 
pies  to  the  flock.  And  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a 
crown  of  glory.*'  (I  Peter  v.  3,  4.)  The 
sense  is  evidently  this:  Although  the 
church  of  Christ  is  placed  in  the  charge, 
and  under  the  care,  of  the  Presbyter,  as 
the  sheep  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
shepherd  ;  yet,  just  as  the  flock  does  not 
belong  to  the  latter,  but  he  is  responbible 
to  the  owner  for  the  tenderness,  diligence, 
and  judgment  with  which  he  feeds  and 
leads  it, — so  the  Minister,  because  he 
has  the  care  of  the  church,  must  not 
regard  himself  as  the  lord  or  proprietor 
of  it,  but  simply  as  a  shepherd,  who 
must  give  an  account  of  his  trust  to  the 
chief  Shepherd,  the  Proprietor  and  Judge 
cf  all. 
The  Apostle*8  choice  of  language  io 
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this,  B8  in  the  former,  instance,  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  The  word  here 
used,  KoToucvpitvofy  is  that  which  our 
Saviour  employed  in  cautioning  His  dis- 
ciples against  attempting  to  exercise  the 
lordship  of  Gentile  princes :  *'  Ye  know 
that  the  princes  of  the  Oentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  their,  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you."  (Matt. 
zx.  25,  26.)  The  same  word  occurs 
in  the  narrative  of  Mark  :  "  But  Jesus 
called  them  to  him,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted 
to  rule  over  the  Oentiles  exercise  lord' 
ship  over  them ;  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so 
shall  it  not  be  among  you.*'  (Mark  x. 
42,  43.)  The  only  other  case  in  which 
this  term  is  used  in  the  New-Testament 
Scriptures,  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  at- 
tempted exoicl&ms  of  the  sons  of  Sceva : 
<'  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit 
was  leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them, 
and  prevailed  against  them."  (Acts  xix. 
16.)  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the 
word  used  by  Peter  to  express  the  lord- 
ship which  he  condemns,  implies  that 
government  which  is  based  upon  power, 
and  enforced  by  coercion,  or,  as  an  ex- 
cellent Greek  critic  has  rendered  it,  that 
which  consists  in  <'  a  selfish  and  over- 
bearing t)franny  over  the  flock.** 

The  judicious  reader   will    perceive 
that  the  caution  thus  given  by  the  Apos- 


tle, instead  of  removing  the  responaibi- 
lity  of  government  frum  the  Ministera 
of  the  church,  confirms  and  establbbes 
that  responsibility.  If  no  ruling  power 
had  been  legitimately  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  Presbyter,  he  could  not  have 
been  exhorted  to  conduct  himself  to- 
ward the  church  as  a  good  shepherd 
toward  his  flock.  Still  less  could  he 
have  been  cautioned  against  tyranny. 
It  would  be  at  sensible  to  guard  a  elave 
ag  linst  the  abuse  of  freedom,  as  to  ad« 
monish  a  Minister  of  Christ  againat 
overbearing,  tyrannous  behaviour,  if  he 
had  not  been,  by  Divine  appointment, 
invested  with  some  governing  power  in 
th^  church.  This  proposition  la  indis- 
putable; and  it  Is  equally  certain,  that 
this  text  pronounces  unequivocal  oon- 
demnation  on  the  enforcement  of  rcU« 
gious  duties  by  civil  penalties,— espe- 
cially the  supporting  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  by  secular  privations  and 
punishment.  Notwithstanding,  the  Mi- 
nister's right  of  church  government, 
and,  more  than  that,  his  responsibility 
for  its  proper  administration,  are  clearly 
and  peremptorily  enforced.  But  this 
right,  this  power,  this  government,  is 
not  political,  but  religious.  It  is  the 
power  of  a  shepherd  to  save  the  flock 
from  injury ;  and,  consequently,  the 
Pastor  is  invested  with  all  requisite  reli- 
gious authority  for  the  purpose. 

(Pp.  71-75.) 


The  question  having  been  thus  argued  on  scriptural  grounds,  the  most 
plausible  popular  objections  to  the  doctrine  are  considered  and  refuted. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  have  already  pre- 
sented to  our  readers.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  which  appears  to  us 
to  require  a  little  amplifying  and  guarding.  The  author  is  dealing  with 
the  plausible  assertion,  that  '*  this  claim  of  ruling  power  by  Gospel  Minis- 
ters is  priestcraft,  and,  as  such,  must  vanish  before  the  advancing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age."  After  very  pertinently  asking,  whether,  as  supreme 
power  must  be  lodged  somewhere,  it  is  "  not  as  possible  for  the  people  to  err 
from  the  order  of  God,  and  to  evince  unchristian  behaviour  toward  their 
Pastors,  and  even  to  exercise  tyranny  over  them,  as  for  the  Pastors  to  do 
so  toward  the  people  ?  " — he  thus  proceeds  : — 


But  we  are  told,  that  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  the  age  will  set  all  this 
right.  To  this  statement  I  reply  at 
once :  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  reli- 
gious enlightenment  or  moral  character 
of  this  intelligence.  Do  the  men  who 
talk  and  write  in  this  strain  know  the 
intelligence  of  the  age  in  which  the 
Apostles  lived,  and  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  men  who  wrote  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  It  was  not  in  a  dark  era  or 
country  that  Christianity  was  cradled, 
and    her    infant     institutions    fostered. 


Greece  had  been  schooled  in  philosophy 
and  logic  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  elo- 
quence by  Demosthenes  and  iGschines, 
in  poetry  by  the  sweet  songs  of  Callima- 
chus,  the  noble  epics  of  Homer,  the 
graceful  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  the 
Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras.  Rome, 
in  addition  to  her  imperial  power  and 
refined  jurisprudence,  bad  been  enlight- 
ened by  the  historical  compositions  of 
Diodorus  Siculqs,  Dienysias  Halicamss- 
sensis,  Julius  Casar,  Sallusts  and  Livy ; 
had  been  charmed  by  the  elegant  nnsB- 
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ben  of  Virgil,  the  ddicste  Mtire  of  Ho- 
race, and  the  feryid  imagination  of 
Ovid.  Nor  was  this  cultivation  confined 
Co  the  literati :  the  populace  at  Rome 
could  criticise  the  periods  of  Cicero. 

It  was,  then,  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Rome,  in  the  Augustan  age,— whtn 
basking  in  the  light  of  a  literature 
which  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  modem 
times  to  approach, — that  Christian  insti- 
tutions arose  into  prominence  and  stabi- 
lity. When  we  talk  so  confidently 
about  the  progressive  intelligence,  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the    age,  let  us 


pavse,  and  ask,  whether  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  sound  learning  have  vet  re« 
gained  what  the  world  lost  in  the  dark 
ages.  Men  may  boast  of  gas-lighting, 
steam-power,  locomotion,  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  thus  glory  in  means  and 
facilities  to  improvement ;  but  he  must 
be  rather  a  bold  man  who  would  poise 
the  intellectual  power,  cultivated  taste, 
and  polished  genius  of  the  brightest  spots 
of  earth  now,  against  the  correnponding 
attainments  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  the 
period  when  the  Gospel  was  promulgated. 

(P.  87.) 

We  beliere  this  eomparisofl  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  fair.  It  does 
appear  to  us  that  the  cirilised  and  educated  people  who  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Seneca,  and  from  whose  ranks  numbers  of 
the  early  Christians  were  taken,  were  quite  as  capable,  when  brought  to 
Christ,  and  added  to  the  church,  of  determining  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and  administering  ecclesiastical  power,  as  any  community  of  British 
Christians.  This  is,  we  believe,  what  Mr.  Smith  intends ;  though  we  wish 
his  meaning  had  been  more  explicitly  stated.  We  seriously  doubt 
whether,  with  all  our  boasted  advancement  and  intelligence,  the  people  of 
the  nineteenth  century  surpass  those  of  the  first  in  the  qualifications 
necessaiy  for  such  a  task.  '  Were  we  required  to  empanel  a  Christian  jury 
from  either  century  for  the  determination  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  we 
should  be  strongly  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  cultivated  and 
classic  people  to  whom  so  many  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  addressed. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  what  was  binding  on  them  cannot,  under 
pretence  of  superior  intelligence,  be  thrown  off  by  us.  As  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community  outside  the  church,  an  acute  writer  too  truly  cha^ 
racterized  it  some  years  ago  when  he  spoke  of  **  the  atheistic  indifference, 
and  the  scientific  and  commercial  and  political  '  good  sense,'  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  these  our  *  enlightened  times.' "  *  Nor  can  we  forget  to  what 
an  extent  the  worldly  spirit,  and  the  absorbing  concern  for  temporal  and 
material  interests,  have  obtruded  upon  the  church,  and  secularised  the 
minds  of  multitudes  even  of  good  men,  during  the  political  and  fiscal  con- 
troversies of  recent  times.  In  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  imagine  a 
step  more  fearful,  more  full  of  peril  to  the  purity  and  ultimate  ascendency 
of  religion,  than  for  Christ's  Ministers — influenced  by  a  cowardly  submis- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  a  mistaken  confidence  in  its  enlightenment 
— to  hand  over  to  the  people,  and  put  in  commission,  the  authority  with 
which  He  has  invested  them,  and  for  the  faithful  use  of  which  they  must 
give  account  **  when  the  Chief  Shkphsrd  shall  appear."  Besides,  as  Mr. 
Smith  reminds  us,  this  really  infidel  objection  ignores  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  men  who  laid  down  the  principles,  and  gave  the  directions, 
which  have  passed  under  our  review.  If  they  wrote  "as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  is  clear  that  no  progress  in  knowledge, 
whether  secular  or  sacred,  can  emancipate  any  age  or  community  from 
obedience  to  their  injunctions. 

3.  Any  assertion  of  the  "scriptural  claims"  of  the  ministry  will  doubtless 
excite  a  contemptuous  sneer  in  certain  quarters.  Yet,  if  the  word  of  God 
is  true,  those  who  sustain  this  office  have   undoubted  claims  upon  the 
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esteem  and  affection  of  the  church,  and  upon  the  willing  offerings  of 
Christians  for  their  temporal  support.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how 
completely  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  the  sentiments  with 
which  Christian  Pastors  are  to  be  regarded,  have  been  broken ;  and  how 
assiduously  demagogues  have  striven  to  degrade  the  cliaracter,  and  destroy 
the  infiuence,  of  men  of  God !  And  what  shall  we  say  of  tlie  attempt  to 
coerce  Christ's  servants  into  concessions  which  they  cannot  conscientiously 
make,  by  the  dastardly  and  unchristian  threat  of  starvation?  We  are 
happy  that  the  ability  with  which  this  painful  subject  has  been  elsewhere 
discussed,  and  the  noble  practical  reply  which  this  wicked  attempt  is  call- 
ing forth  from  all  parts  of  the  Connexion,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
doing  more  than  protesting  against  it,  and  thanking  God  for  its  utter 
failure.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Smith  writes  with  the  indignation  of  an 
honest  and  a  Christian  man.  And  no  wonder  that  he  should  express  him- 
self warmly  in  such  a  case.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Wesleyan 
gentleman,  feeling  and  avowing  his  obligations  to  the  body  of  Pastors  in 
whose  defence  he  has  come  forward,  could  repress  his  righteous  and 
indignant  abhorrence  of  such  a  mode  of  overcoming  the  scruplea  of 
conscientious  and  religious  men. 

In  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  Wesleyan  Ministers,  and  of  the  Con- 
nexion at  large,  we  presume  to  thank  our  excellent  friend  for  this  timely, 
wise,  and  valuable  publication.  We  earnestly  entreat  our  readers,  not 
only  to  peruse  it  themselves,  but  to  procure  for -it  an  extensive  circulation 
in  their  respective  localities.  It  will  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Divine 
truth  and  genuine  Methodism.  We  cannot  better  close  our  remarks  than 
by  quoting  the  concluding  ^*  counsels  "  of  the  esteemed  author  : — 

1.  If  this  doctrine  is  pcriptural,  if  it  who  is  your  servant   for  Christ^s  sake. 

represents  the  revealed  will  of  Ood  on  You  partake  of  his  spiritual  things;  let 

this  important  subject,  then  let  me  ear-  him  receive  of  your  carnal  things.     And 

restly  advise  and  exhort  that  this  minis-  do  not  defeat  the  object  and  end  of  the 

try  be  steadily,  firmly,  religiously  sup-  ordinance  of  Ood  by  giving  grudgingly, 

ported.     Give  it   your  earnest  prayers,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  must  pain  the 

Rememher  that  the  very  men  who  were  Minister*s  mind.     The  design  of  the  or- 

called   to  this  work  by   the  immediate  dinance  is  to  preserve,  not  only  the  time 

and  extmordinary  interposition  of  Christ,  and  bodily  strength  of  the  Minister,  but 

— ^men  who  were  endowed  for  their  work  also,  and  more  particularly,  his    sourn 

by   the    plenary   effusion    of  the  Holy  affections,  and  his  m«*ntal  attributes  and 

Ghost, — asked    fur    these   intercessions,  energy,  for   the  service   of  the  church. 

If  Paul  could  feel  it  neresMiry  to  say,  The  man,  therefore,  who  gives,  but  in  a 

*^  Brethren,  pray  f.T  a«,**  (1  Thess.  v.  manner   which   harasses  and    distresiiea 

25,)  what  must  be    the  need   of  your  the  MiniKter^s  mind,  defeats  the  debign 

Pastoral     It  is  common  now  for  persons  of  the   contribution.     Support  the   Ali- 

to  be  particularly  anjcious  lest  Ministers  ninter,  as   far   as  possible,  by  a  hearty 

should  betray  their  trust,  and  abase  their  religious    co-operation.      Put    the   besr, 

powers.     If  there  is  any  ground  for  this  and  not  the  worst,  construction  upon  his 

anxiety,  and  if  men  are  faithful  to  their  purposes  and  plans.     Remember  that  be 

principles,  let  them  seek  protection  and  has   a  responsibility  which   you  caimot 

strength    for    the   Pastorate   in    fervent  feel.     Do  not,  therefore,  stand  upon  uo« 

prayer  to  God,  rather  than  in  shackling  important  points  of  difference.     Do  not 

it  with  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  pen%l  unnecessarily   distract  his    a'tention  by 

laws.      Pray   earnestly,   fervently  pray,  irrelevant  matters.       Help  him  in   his 

for  the  Ministers  of  the  Oospel,  that  the  work.     See  the  world  before  you  white 

**  word    of   the    Lord    may    have    free  unto  the  harvest,  teeming  with  immortal 

course,  and  be  glorified.**  (2  Theat.  iii.  souls.      Hell  is  raging;    the   world    is 

1.)     Support  the  Minister  also  by  sup-  clamouring;    unfaithful   professors   cast 

plying  his  temporal  wants.     Place  him  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way :  the  cause 

above  the  reach  of  want  or  care,  who  has  of  God  and  His  church,  the  destiny  of 

given  himself  to  you  by  the  will  of  God,  souls,  demand  your  aid.     lUlly,  then. 
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around  God*i  great  appointed  agency,*- 
the  Christian  miniatry.  Give  it  your 
heaity,  tealous,  conatant  support. 

2.  Discountenance  all  systematic  at- 
tacks upon  this  ministry,  whencesoever 
they  may  come.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
penecution  to  which  the  church  has  been 
exposed,  there  is  none  more  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  religion,  none  more  Satanic 
in  its  nature,  than  those  which  have  as- 
sailed the  character  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  I  do  not,  of  course,  speak 
now  of  any  charge  fairly  brought  against 
an  individual  Minister;  but  of  general, 
sweeping  reflections  upon  the  body  of 
the  ministry.  This  is  a  course  which,  I 
may  boldly  say,  a  good  man  cannot  take. 
He,  whoever  he  is,  who  assails  or  ma- 
ligns the  Christian  ministry  under  any 
plea  of  seal  for  God,  is  a  hypocrite. 
£xercise,  then,  I  beseech  you,  a  sound 
discretion  in  this  case;  and  treat  all 
auch  assaults  in  the  character  of  direct 
aggressions  on  the  religion  of  Christ,  an, 
indeed,  they  really  are. 

3.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Christ 
still  exercises  sovereign  sway  in  His 
church.  His  people  are  not  called  the 
*< kingdom  of  God**  by  a  figure  of 
speech.  It  is  a  great  fact.  Christ 
reigns  supreme.  His  influence  is  felt  in 
every  spiritual  church,  not  merely  in 
individual  conversion  and  experience, 
but  in  the  administration  of  lis  affairs. 


Am  I  told  that  errors  of  detail  exist,  that 
many  things  are  wrong  ?  Let  this  mode 
of  cure  be  attempted.  Let  the  sove- 
reignty of  Christ  be  more  distinctly 
recognised,  more  fully  acknowledged. 
Let  the  whole  case  be  treated  as  His, 
and  every  measure  be  regarded  in  this 
aspect.  Let  men  learn  to  act  with  a  sin- 
gle eye,  and  to  be  guided  by  this  princi- 
ple of  allegiance,  and  mnny  evils  will  be 
cured,  and  many  more  be  obviated. 
Men  will  find,  in  an  improved  judgment 
and  state  of  heart,  a  remedy  for  a  thou- 
sand evils  over  which  a  morbid  melan- 
choly previously  gloated  as  aflToiding 
cause  for  murmuring  discontent. 

Let  the  evangelical  piety  and  judg- 
ment of  our  land  be  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  church ;  and  then,  not- 
withstanding the  monstrous  aggressions 
of  Popery,  the  giant  strides  of  error  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary clamours  of  religious  Chartiftts,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  sterling  intellect 
and  judgment  of  our  country  will  more 
and  more  adopt  sound  scriptural  views 
on  this  subject,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  enlightened  religious  principle,  will, 
in  the  several  sections  of  the  church, 
rally  round  an  bumble,  pious,  and  evan- 
gelical ministry,  and  eeteem  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  which  God  in  His 
mercy  has  continued  to  the  church  and. 
the  world.  (Pp.  121—123.) 
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A  brie/ History  of  the  We»leyan  Mia- 
siofis  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa : 
including  biographical  Sketches  <^  all 
the  Missionaries  who  have  died  in  that 
important  Field  of  Labour,  With  some 
Account  of  the  European  Settlements, 
and  of  the  SlavC'Trade.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map  and  Six  Engravings.  Uy 
William  Fox,  upwards  of  ten  Years 
Alissionary  on  the  Gambia.  London : 
Aylott  and  Jones ;  John  Mason — 
When  the  author  first  announced  this 
volume  as*' about  to  be  published,"  he 
called  it  a  "  brief*'  History  ;  but  as  be 
was  writing  about  matters  in  which  he 
felt  a  deep  personal  concern,  he  has  in- 
dulgently suffered  it  to  increase  in  his 
hands,  till  it  has  attained  to  the  mature 


dimensions  of  640  large  pages.  If  con- 
tains many  passages  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  keen  critic,  would  seem  to  admit  of 
judicious  abridgment:  but  we  have  only 
to  recollect,  that  every  author  who  can 
fairly  adopt  the  plea  of  a  famous  Tro- 
jan, QtuB  ipse  vidif  et  gt$&rum  pars 
magna  fui,  obtains  a  licence  which  is 
never  granted  to  a  hasty  traveller,  or  to 
a  casual  observer.  Mr.  Fox  has  visited 
most  of  thone  scenes  which  he  describes ; 
and  has  long  been  an  active  and  honour- 
ed standard-bearer  in  that  little  band  of 
valorous  Christians,  who  in  Western 
Africa  have  cheerfully  gone  up  to  the 
help  of  the  liord  against  the  mighty. 
In  this  view  his  book  is  full  of  interest : 
the  production   of  a  practical  man,   it 
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abounds  in  matters  of  Tact,  and  vill  ex- 
cite much  attention.  The  fir  it  chapter 
containn  a  general  deteription  of  Africa 
and  of  its  inhabitant*,  with  strong 
proofs  chat  ^*  they  are  included  in  the 
world*!  redemption,  in  the  Saviour's 
commission  to  His  disciples,  and  in  the 
prophecies  referring  to  the  univer&al  em- 
pire of  the  Stin  of  Ood."  Chapters  1 1. 
to  VI.  are  devoted  to  the  origin  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves  ;  the  guilty  parti ctpaii.m 
in  it  by  some  of  the  European  nations; 
the  exertions  of  British  p^ilaothropista 
for  its  abolition,  and  their  ultimate  suc- 
cest  with  regard  to  our  own  country ; 
the  renswal  of  the  slave-trade  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  the  Sugar  Bill ; 
the  method  of  procuring  slaves,  and  the 
cruel  mode  in  which  they  are  still  wafted 
across  ihe  Atlantic  to  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  he  confines  his  observations  to 
the  Western  Coast,  and  to  the  different 
European  settlements  formed  along  it. 
But  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  book 
c  tmmences  at  the  ninth  chapter,  whirh, 
with  the  three  that  succeed  it,  comprises 
the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Sierra- 
Leone,  and  of  the  Mission-stations  con- 
nected with  it.  In  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters, from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  author  presents  a  record  of 
the  Mission-stations  on  the  River  Gam- 
bia and  the  Oold  Coast;  their  com- 
mencement, progress,  and  successful 
extension ;  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries 
who  have  severally  laboured  on  the 
Coast  ;  and  a  biography  of  each  of  the 
devoted  labourers  and  of  their  wives  who 
have  died  in  that  holy  service.  These 
and  other  pleasing  sketches,  disposed  in 
chronological  order,  and  interspersed 
with  journals  of  some  of  the  author's 
excursions  into  the  interior  not  previously 
published,  form  altogether  ''a  moving 
panorama"  of  surpassing  interest.  The 
last  chapter,  consisting  of  **  concluding 
observations,"  is  written  in  the  author's 
best  style,  and  replete  with  encourage- 
ment to  all  who  are  sealous  for  the  pro- 
paghfion  of  Christianity  Uirough  the 
world.  The  work  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  six  coloured  engravings  on 
stone,  and  a  large  map.  We  hope  to 
find  an  early  opportunity  of  inserting 
in  our  columns  an  extended  review  of  its 
contents,  more  commensurate  with  its 
importance;  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
coridially  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  all  the  lovers  of  <<  Christianity  In 
earnest." 

HaHonalism  and  Popery  rtfuted: 
Three  Discourses  on  the  Authority  of 
the    Scripiure*,      By    J.    //,     Merte 


D'Auhigni,  D,D.  TramkiHd  from  the 
French,  toith  a  Preface,  by  fAe  Rev, 
W,  K,  Tweedie,  Edinburgh,  JahntUme 
and  Huntef. — An  earnest  warningagainst 
the  fatal  error  of  making  man  a  standard 
to  the  Bible,  not  the  Bible  a  standard  to 
man.  The  old  notion  of  magnifying 
inward  light  above  the  written  word,  is 
urged,  in  these  days  of  reasoning,  to  irt 
consequences.  Those  who  are  ^gulled 
by  this  ipme  ftUuue  are,  alas !  neither 
few  nor  uninfloentiaL  To  aubatitate 
<<  indtvidualiam  "  for  «  biblicitm  *»  ia  the 
favourite  dream  of  many  learned  men  on 
the  Continent ;  among  whom,  unhappily, 
is  to  be  numbered  one  of  Dr.  Merle's 
late  colleaguas  at  Geneva.  Hence  this 
special  testimony,  which,  in  Mr.  Tweo- 
die's  good  translation,  comes  to  us  dear, 
warm,  familiar,  like  lea  author.  Dr. 
Merle  holds  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  inspiration,  aa  dts* 
tinct  but  inseparable  truths.  He  deals 
with  his  subject,  mainly,  in  an  historical 
light;  confuting  the  Protestaot  Ration- 
alists who  pretend  that  the  autbority  of 
Scripture  is  an  invention  of  Romaniatry 
and  the  Romanists  who  pretend  that  It 
is  an  invention  of  Protestants. — These 
Discourses  are  also  brought  out  by  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey,  with  an  Introduction 
by  the  auth'Yr,  and  an  additional  Dis- 
course on  "The  Testimony  of  Theo- 
logy; or,  the  Biblicism  of  Neandar." 

Adam :  a  Mystery,  By  Edward 
Howard,  Esq,,  M.D,  Partridge  and 
Oakey. — This  elegant  little  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  theme  of  profonndest 
interest  to  man;  being  an  attempt  to 
remove  certain  difficulties,  which  irre- 
verence has  been  eager  to  fix  upon,  and 
reason  baa  failed  to  explain,  in  the  Mo- 
saic narrative  of  the  fall  of  man.  We 
doubt  whether  the  aim  of  the  writtr  wiU 
be  thought  to  be  accomplished ;  or,  in- 
deed, whether  it  will  ever  be  given  to 
man  to  charm  away  tnm  Paradise,  whe- 
ther by  reason  or  poetry,  that  deep 
mystery  which  darkens  around  the  ori- 
ginals of  human  destiny,  and  which  not 
even  the  infoldmy  fire  can  disperse. 
But  the  little  work  deserves  a  tboughtfiil 
reading.  It  is  written  in  verse,  wbidi, 
while  in  the  general  structure  reminding 
us  too  orach  of  the  great  singer  of  £dea, 
has  many  good  attributes  of  poetry. 
The  reader  is  borne  on  by  a  placid  and 
graceful  flow  of  numbers,  withoot  ever 
finding  his  interest  in  the  central  theme 
either  blunted  by  dulness  or  diverted  by 
afilectatlon.  No  one  will  read  this  poem 
thoughtfully  without  feeling  his  own 
relationship  to  the  garden  pressed  warmly 
upon  his  heart. 
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Fhwert  from  the  Hoiy  Ltmd :  Mng 
an  Aecount  of  the  chief  Piantt  named 
m  Scripture;  with  historical^  geogra- 
phicaly  end  ^poetical  Illuetrationa.  Bp 
Robert  Tyaty  B,A.  With  twelve  co- 
loured Groupf  of  Flowers,  designed  and 
coloured  by  James  Andrews,  IlouUton 
and  Stoneman.-^^  beautiful  yolume, 
with  superior  pictorial  illuBtratioDs,  afcer 
the  manner  adopted  in  *'  Favourite  Field- 
Flowers."  The  whole  is  designed  as  a 
popular  sketch  of  sacred  botany;  but 
some  of  the  specimens  most  cooamonlj 
known,  and  especially  of  the  larger  trees, 
are  not  included. 

Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  Various 
important  Subjects.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Brooklyn,  L,  /., 
America,  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev,  O,  T,  DoIMn,  LL,D,,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ward  and 
Co, — If  popularity  may  be  taken  as  the 
test  of  high  merit,  it  is  enough  to  an- 
nounce that  sixteen  thousand  copies  of 
these  lectures  hsve  issued  from  the 
transatlantic  press.  In  style  they  are 
novel,  vivid,  and  energetic.  Some  of 
the  pictures  are,  indeed,  so  charged  with 
Rembrandt.like  colouring,  that  we  be- 
gin to  suspect  a  little  of  the  great  paint- 
cr*s  inaccuracy  of  drawing  also.  Mr. 
Beecber  calculates  on  a  feeling  of  this 
kind ;  and  assures  the  public  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  New-Eugland, 
his  statements  are  "literaUy  true  in 
the"  remoter  ««We8t."  With  the 
writer  of  the  *'  Introduction,"  we  are 
most  ready  to  applaud  the  lecturer's 
"seal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  godli- 
ness; his  honest  denunciation  of  the 
crying  sins  around  him  ; "  and  «  his  pa- 
triotism, which  seeks  the  benefit  of  his 
country  by  the  correction  of  its  evils, 
rather  than  by  flattering  its  prejudices." 
We  are  no  less  disponed  to  pass  by  the 
faults  of  luxuriance,  which  time  will  cor- 
rect. In  looking  at  a  work  like  this, 
our  precisians  must  consider  the  aim, 
and  allow  for  adaptation  to  the  parties 
addressed.  But  we  are  constrained  to 
regret  a  want  of  evangelism.  Not  that 
pulpit-addresses  should  be  less  practical 
than  these  ;  but  that  eveiy  appeal,  every 
remonstrance,  every  warning  against  sin, 
should  be  animated  with  Gospel  truth. 
Vice  is  here  unsparingly  exposed: 
lightnings  of  virtuous  indignation  are 
made  to  flash  on  its  tempting  wiles: 
hearers  and  readers  are  urged,  with  great 
earnestness,  to  flee  from  sin.  But 
«*  wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse 
his  way  ?  "  If  deeply  convinced  that  he 
is  "without  righteousness  and  without 
strength,"    how     shall   he    find    "the 


highway  of   holiness?"      We    should 
rejoice      to      find      the      answer      in 
Mr.    Beecher*s    pages,— pages    already 
glowing  with   the  hues  of  fancy,  and 
recommended   by   various  attributes  of 
popular  style  which  atone  for  a  prevail- 
ing air  of  extravagance.     Appeals  from 
the  pulpit,  yea,  and  from  the  press  too, 
must  be  virified  with  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life.     Young  men,  like  all  beside  of 
our  guilty  race,  must  come  to  the  peace- 
giving  and  sanctifying  blood  of  Jesus ; 
must  ask  and  receive  the  renewing  Spi- 
rit ;  must  accept,  with  lowly  submission, 
the     saving    and     regenerating    truth. 
Nothing  less  than  the  peace  of  God  will 
sustain  them  in  their  inevitable  conflicts, 
or  fortify  them  against  the  allurements 
of  forbidden  pleasure.     We  note  it  with 
reluctance  and  pain,  that  these  lectures 
contain    scarcely    an    allusion     to    the 
"fountain  opened  for  sin  and    for  un- 
eleanness,"    whence    flow    the    healing 
streams   which    avail    for    washing   us 
throughly    from  our  iniquity.    A   like 
fearful  defect  vitiates  the  teachings  of  a 
certain  declamatory  school,  which  is  now 
attracting  an   earnest  but  undisceming 
crowd.     There  is  excitement ;  but  is  it 
the  excitement  which  brings  the  sinner, 
acquainted  with  himself,  and  dissolved 
In    penitence,    to    the  feet    of  Jesus? 
There  are  vows  of  amendment,  in  quick 
response  to  thrilling   and   fearless  ap- 
peals ;   but  are   these   better  than   the 
vain  resolves    of  "the  Ethiopian"    to 
"change  his  skin?"— These  strictures 
may  seem  severe ;  but  they  are  directed 
agdnst  every  mode  of  preaching  which 
ignores  Christ  and  His  salvation.     It  is 
not   enough  to  plead,  that    evangelical 
doctrine  is  assumed  and  understood,  and 
that  on  this  basis  all  didactic  address 
proceeds.      "The    grace  of   God    that 
bringetb  salvation  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men : "  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eigh- 
teen  hundred  years,  that  "  grace  "  alona 
effectually   "teaches    us  that,    denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  In 
this    present   world;    looking  for    that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works."  (Titus  ii. 
11—14.) 

Dr.  TrailVs  Translation  qf  Josephus, 
Edited  by  Isaac  Taylor,     Houlston  and 

Stoneman The    publication    of    this 

work  is  now  completed :  with  Introduc- 
tory and  explanatory  Essays  and  Notes, 
and  a    copious  and    carefully- prepared 
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Index.  The  Jewish  War  is  illus- 
trated with  seventy-tive  engravings. 
To  these  illustrations,  carefully  en- 
graved from  the  drawiugs  of  William 
Tipping,  E»q.,  made  in  Palestine 
espres<«ly  for  this  work,  a  high  value  is 
attached';  their  fidelity  and  accuracy 
having  been  acknowledged  by  distin- 
gui.Hhed  persons  acquainted  with  the 
II 'fly  Land. 

Miss  Comer*s  HUtory  of  Greece  from 
the  earliest  Period  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest ;  with  a  Sketch  of  its  modem  His-* 
tory  to  the  present  Time,  completes  a 
successful  series  of  Kuropean  Histories, 
—"The  Historical  L 'orary." 

Beatrice:  or.  The  Influence  of 
Words,  By  S.  S,  Jones,  Author  of 
*^  Integrity,*^  Ramsay, — A  story  agree- 
ably and  gracefully  told ;  including 
several  sketches  of  character,  and  per* 
vaded  by  religious  truth. 

To  the  << Monthly  Scries"  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  two  highly  in- 
teresting additions  have  been  just 
made :  Nineveh  and  the  Tigris,  and 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  From  the  Rise  qf 
the  Roman  Church  to  the  Age  of  Gre- 
gory VJI,     A,D.  IOOl-1046.     Part  I, 

Several  hundreds  of  publications  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  Papal  aggres- 
sion. From  the  more  recent  ones  we 
select  the  following  for  announcement  i — 

Old  Tracts  suited  for  the  present 
Times^  and  designed  for  the  Information 
of  Young  Persons  and  others,  who  may 
be  desirous  of  knowing,  from  the  Voices 
f^fthe  Past,  the  rational  Grounds  of  Se- 
paration from  the  Church  qf  Rome, 
John  W,  Parker, 

Village  Lectures  on  Popery  ;  exhibit- 
ing the  chief  Doctrines  of  Romanism, 
and  illustrating  some  of  its  Practices  by 
per)ional  Observations  made  during  a 
Residence  in  Rome,  By  the  Rev.  Wii- 
liam  Ellis,  Author  of  **  Polynesian  Rer 
searches,^^  ^o.     Ward  and  Co, 

The  Idol  demolished  by  its  own  Priest  s 
An  Answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman* s 
Lectures  on  Transubstanliation,  By 
James  Slieridan  Knowles.  Edir\burgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London: 
Longfnans, 

Thoughts  on  Popery,  By  the  Rev, 
William  Nevins,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Baltimore,  Johnstone  and 
Hunter, 

Anli^Popish  Tracts  for  the  Multitude. 
No,  IV,  The  Origin  and  Character  qf 
Popery,  By  Richard  Bcntley,  D,D, 
John  Mason, 

The  series  of  «  Old  Tracts  "  will  in- 
clude about  twenty  short  Diiifteridtions 
^d  Discourses  on  the  nidin  pointa.    Mr. 


Robert  Potti,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  edited  the  folic  wing 
pieces s — No.  I.  "A  Dissertation  coneero- 
ing  a  Judge  of  Controversies  in  Matters 
of  Religion,  with  a  Preface  on  the  N*- 
ture  of  CerUinty  and  Infallibility,  by 
W.  Sherlock,  D.D.,  1686."  No.  If. 
"  A  Short  Discourse  concerning  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Church  on  Matters  of 
Faiih.  By  Ignotus,  168a"  No.  III. 
"  Thirty  plain  but  sound  Reasons,  why 
ProtesUnts  differ  fiom  Popery,  &c.  By 
Ignotus,  1688."  No.  IV.  "  Wicklifle's 
Wicket,  1546,  with  the  Articles  where- 
fore John  Frith  died ;  and  a  Short  Life 
of  John  Wickliffe.  By  Thomas  James, 
Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Ox- 
ford, 1608."  No.  V.  "TheHuntyngand 
Fyndingoutof  the  Komi^th  Fox;  whych 
more  than  seven  Years  hath  bene  hyd 
among  the  Byshoppes  of  England,  after 
that  the  Kynge*s  Hyghnes,  Henry  VI II,, 
had  commanded  hym  to  be  dryven  out 
of  hys  Realme.  Written  by  Wyllyam 
Turner,  Doctour  of  Pbysicke,  and  forr 
merly  Fellow  of  Pemlvoke  College  io 
Cambridge.  (Basyl:  imprynted  in  the 
Yeare  1M3.  Cambridge:  Reprinted  in 
the  Year  1851.)"— The  *»  Village  Lec- 
tures" are  well  adapted  to  the  esteemed 
autbor*s  object.  *'  They  are  not  examina- 
tions," he  tells  us,  *'  of  the  principles  of 
Popery  abstractedly  considered,  nor  of 
the  main  dififerences  between  Popery  and 
Protestantism  \  but  consist  chiefly  of  • 
very  brief  and  plain  exppsition  of  the 
texts  on  which  they  are  founded,  a  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines,  and  a  descriptioo 
of  several  of  the  practices,  of  Roman 
Catholics,  adduced  from  their  own  au- 
thorities, or  other  accredited  sources,  and 
illustrated  by  personal  observations  dar- 
ing a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in 
France,  and  a  protracted  visit  to  Rome.** 
—Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  is  widely 
known  In  the  world  of  dramatic  literature. 
The  style  of  his  volume,  <<  The  Idol  de- 
molished by  its  own  Priest,"  appears 
altogether  characteristic;  and  the^  are 
points  in  it  which  we  shall  be  among  the 
last  to  admire.  But  none  will  question 
its  viirour,  keenness,  and  general  effect- 
iveness; and  few  will  deny  that  it  con- 
tains passages  which  come  down  on  Dr. 
Wiseman's  Lectures  with  crushing  force. 
We  do  not  accept  Mr.  Knowles  as  an 
expositor  of  the  sublime  discourse,  given 
io  John  vi.,  in  regard  to  which  Jesus 
says,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth ; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life."  But,  in  dealing 
with  Romish  books  on  Transubstantia- 
tion,  it  can  surprise  none   to  find  our 
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aathor*s  wit  ind  slinging  satire  in  full 
play.  Theological  tenders,  who  bear  in 
mind  the  good  senrice  rendered  a  dosen 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Torton,  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  Dr.  Wiseman  is  a  most  cou- 
rageous writer  f  His  sophistry,  unfair- 
ness,  and  shameful  mutilation  of  holy 
Scripture,  are  duly  shown  up  in  Mr. 
Knowles's  pages. — Dr.  NeviDS*s  fifty- 
eight  sections  are  brief,  and  to  the  point. 
—Number  IV.  of '' Anti-Popish  Tracto 
for  the  Multitude**  is  a  sketch  taken 
from  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Uoi- 
versity  of  Cambridge,  November  5th, 
1715  ;  a  piece  of  fine  old  vigorous  Eng- 
lish, and  a  valuable  memento  of  the  just 
views  held  by  the  pre-eminent  scholar 
whose  name  it  bears. 

Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
recently  brought  out  Dr.  Olshausen's 
Sibiieal  Commentary  on  the  fir9t  and 
second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
characteristics  of  this  eminent  author 
are  not  unknown  to  our  readers ;  and,  at 
present,  we  content  ourselves  with  an 
expresnion  of  thanks  to  the  trsnslator, 
the  excellent  Vicar  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopngate ;  whose  task,  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  has  been  executed  with 
care,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  most 
creditable  ability. 

Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.  are  re-publishing 
Dr.  Kitto*s  well-known  work.  The  Pic^ 
torial  Family  Bible.  It  is  scarcely  need- 
ful to  say,  that  the  plan  of  the  learned 
and  indefatigable  annotator  excludes 
doctrinal  and  theological  comment ;  the 
aim  being,  to  collect  the  illustrations 
which  are  supplied  by  biblical  geography, 
zoology,  botany,  and  antiquities.  Our 
estimate  of  Dr.  Kitto*s  labours  in  this 
chosen  field  is  known  to  our  readers; 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  therefore,  that 
this  edition — as  distinguished  from  the 
'*  standard  '*  one,  which  is  designed  for 
students — is  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  more  numerous  class.  Various  popu- 
lar and  imaginative  engravings,  which 
the  standard  edition  does  not  retain,  are 
here  again  given. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Industry. — "At  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, it  appears  that  the  large 
catalogue  will  occupy  three  volumes, 
super-royal  octavo  size,  of  one  thousand 
pages  each :  from  ihU  the  small  catalogue 
wiU  be  abridged.  Messrs.  Clowes  and 
Spicer  have  resolved  to  spare  no  expense 
in  rendering  this  work  a  standard  book 
of  reference ;  and  they  have  secured  the 
>crvices  of  the  most  eminent  men  In 
every  depttrtmcnt  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
putaiing.      The   following  are  some  of 


those  who  have  consented  to  work  on 
this  great  national  publication: — Pro- 
fessor Owen,  Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt, 
Professor  Ansted,  Mr.  J.  E.  Oray,  Mr. 
Apsley  Pellatt,  Mr.  Olashier,  Mr. 
Maodslay,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Battam, 
Mr.  Crace,  Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  &c.  The 
last-nsmed  gentleman  has  undertaken 
the  general  editorial  department,  with 
the  aid  of  numerous  assistants.** — Lite^ 
rary  GoMette. 

Fragments  of  College  and  Pastoral 
Life :  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Clark,  of  Glasgow.  With  Seleetiotis 
from  his  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Sermons. 
By  the  Rev.  Jo/m  Cairns,  A.M.,  Mi' 
nister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Berwick.  Edinburgh:  OIU 
phants. 

History  of  England  for  Junior 
Classes,  With  Questions  for  EstamifM^ 
Hon  at  the  End  Qf  each  Chapter. 
Edited  by  Henry  White,  B.A.,  ^c. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on 
the  Gospels:  designed  for  Sabbaih' 
School  Teachers  and  Bible-Classes.  By 
the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  Carefully  re- 
vised  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green*  B. 
L.  Green. 

Aids  for  determining  some  disputed 
Points  in  the  Ceremonial  qf  the  Church 
of  England.  By  W.  Goode,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Allhallows  the  Great 
and  Less.     Hatchard. 

The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Perse- 
polis  restored.  An  Essay.  By  Jamss 
Fergusson,  Forty-five  Woodcuis. 
Murray. 

The  public  and  private  lAfe  of  Louis 
Philippe,  of  Orleans.  From  his  Birth 
to  the  Close  of  his  Reign.  By  L.  G. 
Michaud,  Cone  of  the  Authors  and  the 
Editor  <if  the  Universal  Biography,) 
translated  by  V.  L.  Chemery,  B.L.  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages,  Marlborough 
College.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.  ;  and  Royston  and  Brown. 

Lectures  on  the  Four  Gospels  har- 
monized.  Three  Vols*,  8vo.  By  the 
Rev.  L,  Vernon  Hareourt,  M.A.,  Au- 
thor qf  «  The  Doctrine  qf  the  Deluge.** 
Rivingtons, 

Thucydides  ;  Arnold's  Text : — the 
History  of  the  Pehponnesian  War, 
The  Text  of  Arnold,  unth  his  Argument. 
The  Indexes  now  fifst  adapted  to  his 
Sections,  and  the  Greek  Index  gretttly 
enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  P.  Tidde- 
man,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
Parker. 


VARIETIES. 


Am  I  A  FBIEXD  TO  THE   PEOPLE? 

— **It  is  Strange,  rerj  strange,**  said 
Goethe,  <*how  eanlj  one  falU,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  into  a  false  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  1  ever 
ofitnded  in  anj  waj  againsi  the  people ; 
but  it  seems  that  once  for  all  I  must  be 
rated  as  no  friend  to  the  people.  In 
truth,  I  am  no  friend  to  a  reTolutionarj 
populace,  that  setn  out  with  plunder, 
murder,  and  arson,  and  has  nothing  but 
the  basest  of  selfifth  ends  at  heart  be- 
neath a  false  pretence  of  the  public  weal. 
I  am  no  nore  the  friend  to  such  people 
than  I  am  the  friend  of  a  Ixiuis  XV.  I 
hate  every  revolution  bj  yiolence, — be- 
cause, by  such  a  process,  there  is  to  the 
fuU  as  much  good  destroyed  as  gained. 
But  am  I  on  that  account  no  friend  to 
the  people  ?  Yon  know  how  heartily  I 
rejoice  over  erery  improTemcnt  of  which 
the  fatore  offers  us  any  prospect  But, 
as  I  have  said,  everything  violent  or 
predpitatc  is  repugnant  to  my  very  soul ; 
far  it  ia  not  in  harmony  with  nature.  I 
am  fond  of  plants ;  I  love  the  rose,  as 
the  most  perfect  of  the  flowers  which  our 
German  nature  can  give  us :  but  I  am 
not  fool  enough  to  require  that  my  gar- 
den shall  present  me  with  roses  already, 
when  we  have  but  just  reached  the  end 
of  April.  I  am  content  for  the  present 
to  find  their  first  green  leaves  springing ; 
to  see  how  one  leaf  after  the  other  deve- 
lops the  growth  of  the  stem  from  week  to 
week.  I  rejoice  when  in  May  I  discover 
the  bud ;  and  am  happy  when,  at  last, 
June  bestows  on  me  tha  rose  herself  in 
all  her  splendour  and  fragrance.  Bat 
let  him  who  ctnnot  wait  for  the  due  sea- 
son betake  himself  to  fordng-honses. — 
Now,  they  say,  too,  I  am  a  Prinoe*s  ser- 
vant, a  Prince's  slave  ;-i>as  if  that  meant 
something !  Whom,  then,  do  I  serve  ? 
—a  tyrant  ?  a  despot  ?  Do  I  serve 
one  who  lives  only  for  bis  own  pleasures 
at  the  people*s  cost  ?  8uch  Princet  and 
anch  times,  thank  God  I  lie  far  enough 
behind  us.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
I  have  been  connected  in  the  closest  rela^ 
tions  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  for  half 
a  century  have  striven  and  toiled  with 
him  I  but  I  should  lie  now  were  I  to  say 
I  could  name  one  single  day  on  which 
the  Grand  Duke  had  not  his  thoughts 
busied  with  something  to  be  devised  acd 
effected  for  the  good  of  the  country; 
something  calculated  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  each  individual  in  it.  As  for 
himself  personally,  what,  then,  did  his 


princely  state  give  him  but  a  burden  and 
a  usk  ?  Is  his  dwellings  or  hia  dress, 
or  his  table  in  any  way  morcaumptaooslj 
provided  than  that  of  any  private  man  in 
eaay  circumstances?  Go  but  to  oar 
maritime  cities,  and  there  you  will  find 
the  larder  and  the  cellar  of  every  conni- 
derable  merchant  lietter  filled  than  hi«. 
We  shall  celebrate  next  autumn  the  day 
from  which,  for  fifty  years  past,  the 
Grand  Dake  has  ruled  us.  Vet,  when  I 
fully  reflect  upon  this  same  rale  of  his, 
what  else  has  it  been  but  an  unceasing 
servitude  ?  What  else  waa  it  but  a  ser- 
vice for  the  attainment  of  great  ends,  a 
service  for  the  weml  of  his  people  ?  If, 
then,  I  must  perforce  be  set  down  as  a 
Prince*s  slave,  it  is  at  leaat  my  consola- 
tion that  I  am  but  the  slave  of  one  who 
ia  himself  a  slave  of  the  general  good  !  ** 
— Canveraaiknu  («/.  P.  Eckermann'a) 
wiih  Goethe  in  the  latter  Year*  of  hi* 
L^e. 

The  FAiTBLEssNEsa  OF  Rome. 
.—The  Romiah  correspondent  who  asks 
Bs  if  we  seriously  believe  that  the  Po- 
pish authorities  can  sanction  deliberate 
deception,  we  beg  to  refer  to  *'  Lord 
Cloncarry*s  Memoirs.**  He  will  there 
find  ooe  inatanoe  out  of  a  million.  In 
that  book  we  are  told  that  the  King  of 
Sardinia  used  to  march  through  the 
streefa  of  Rome,  in  public  religious  pro- 
cessions, bearing  a  wonderful  cross  large 
enough  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
execotioo.  It  waa  of  such  a  sise  as  to 
be  too  heavy  even  for  the  powers  of  a 
coal-porter;  but,  to  the  universal  asto- 
nbhment,  waa  carried  with  the  utmost 
ease  by  the  feeble  and  tottering  King. 
Lord  Cloncorry  pays  the  devout  Sove- 
reign a  visit.  In  hia  ante-chamber 
■tsjodt  this  marvellous  cross.  His  Lord- 
ship lifts  it.  It  is  comparatively  light 
as  a  fieathcr.  He  investigates  its  nature, 
and  finds  that  it  is  a  mere  case  of  bark  ! 
It  would  be  wise  in  our  correspondent 
not  to  aak  us  for  further  samples*— 
Church  and  State  Gazette, 

Spectacles. — There  are  persons 
with  eyes  unimpaired  by  time,  who, 
deceived  by  the  aid  which  glasses  afford 
to  less  fortunate  co-evala,  expect  a  cure 
where  there  is  no  disease.  To  custom- 
ers difiicult  to  suit,  the  celebrated  Rams- 
den  presented  spectacles  with  common 
glass,  and  in  the  blandest  accents  told 
them  they  were  the  species  adapted  to 
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their  case.  An  exclamation  of  delight 
inrariably  followed:  **Aj,  these  will 
do  1  These  are  capital  I  "  A  pair  of 
empty  rims  are  sometimes  tried  with  the 
same  success,  and  by  the  force  of  ima* 
gination  add  lustre  to  the  scene.  Plain 
glass  is  the  most  hsrmless  contrivance 
far  those  who  insist  upon  looking 
through  a  window  to  avoid  the  simpli- 
city of  ungarnished  eyes.  But  that  pirt 
of  mankind  who  wear  spectacles  for  use, 
and  not  for  show,  and  always  have  them 
of  an  actual  power,  must  beware  of  in- 
kmng  the  decay  of  sight  from  the  lapse 


of  years.  Ramsden  said  he  had  a 
harder  task  to  persuade  favoured  mortals 
that  their  sight  was  good,  than  to  cure 
defects  where  it  was  really  bad.  A  lady 
who  at  seventy-nine  could  thread  a  nee* 
die  with  her  naked  eye,  complained  that 
nature  had  debarred  her  of  a  privilege : 
*^  My  acquaintance  are  always  telling  me 
how  charmingly  they  read  and  work  with 
glasses,  and  surely  it  is  very  bard  that  / 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  advantage  I  ** 
Everybody  is  not  a  Ramsdeo,  to  teach 
optics  when  their  calling  is  to  sell  spec* 
%ue\t9,'-»Quarterl$f  Review* 


POETRY. 


MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HAND.* 


My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

I  know  not  what  a  day 
Or  e*en  an  hour  may  bring  to  me ; 
But  I  am  safe  while  trusting  Thee, 
Though  all  things  fade  away. 
All  weakness,  I 
On  Him  rely 
Who  fix*d  the  earthy    and  spread   the 
starry  sky. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

Pale  poverty  or  wealth, 
Corroding  care  or  calm  repose, 
Springes    balmy    breathy     or    wlnter^s 
snows, 
Sickness  or  buoyant  health-^ 
Whate*er  betide. 
If  God  provide, 
'Tis  for  the  best—I  wish  no  lot  beside. 

My  times  arc  in  Thy  hand  I 

Should  friendship  pure  illume, 
And  strew  my  path  with  fidrest  flowers, 
Or  should  I  spend  life's  dreary  hours 
In  solitttde*8  dark  gloom, 
Thou  art  a  Friend 
Till  time  shall  end, 
Unchangeably  the  same :    in  Thee  all 
beauties  blend. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  ! 

Many  or  few  my  days, 
I  leave  with  Thea— this  only  pray, 
That  by  Thy  grace  I,  every  day 

Devoting  to  Thy  praise, 


May  ready  be 
To  welcome  Thee, 
Whene'er  Thou  com*8t  to  set  my  spirit 
free. 


My  times  are  In  Thy  hand  f 

Howe*er  those  times  may  end. 
Sudden  or  slow  my  soul's  release, 
Midst  anguish,  frenzy,  or  in  peace, 
I'kn  safe  with  Christ  my  Friend  I 
If  He  be  nigh, 
Howe'er  I  die, 
'Twill  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstasy. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

To  Thee  I  can  intrust 
My  slumbering  clay,  till  Thy  coounand 
Bids  all  the  dead  before  Thee  stand, 
Awaking  from  the  dust. 
Beholding  Thee, 
What  bliss  'twill  be 
M''ith  all  Thy  saints  to  spend  eternity  f 

To  spend  eternity 

In  heaven's  nnclonded  light  I 
From  sorrow,  sin,  and  fkvilty  free. 
Beholding  and  resembling  Thee — 
O  too  transporting  sight ! 
Proaptct  too  fair 
For  fl«sb  to  bear  I 
Haste,  haste,  my  Lord,  and  soon  trans- 
port me  there  I 


*  From  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Gordon. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


JiLY  25th,  1850.— At  RfxUlqfy  in  the  Ash- 
bourne Circuit,  Mra.  Elizabetli  Oakden,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  Thirty  yean  since, 
her  heart  became  deeply  humbled  under  con  vie- 
tions  of  sin,  and  she  sought  and  found  forgive- 
ness  through  faith  in  Christ.  Joining  the  So- 
ciety from  a  sense  of  duty,  she  lived  from  that 
time  in  the  careful  observance  of  the  means  of 
grace.  Her  earnestness  in  seeking  a  full  salva- 
tion was  marked  and  exemphu7.  She  delighted 
in  private  prayer;  and  frequently,  when  the 
avocations  of  life  might  have  precluded  that 
sacred  engagement,  her  closet-exercises  became 
the  more  fervent  and  copious.  To  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  in  her  own  village  she  contributed 
her  zealous  efforts.  She  was  active,  indeed,  in 
many  works  of  Cliristian  love.  Impartiality  and 
kindness  marked  her  charitable  acts ;  and  all 
that  were  in  sorrow  felt  they  had  a  friend  in  her. 
During  the  last  two  yean  an  evident  increase  of 
spirituality  indicated  tiiat  she  was  ripening  for 
glory.  A  few  days  before  her  last  illnesA  com- 
menced, she  declared  herself  *'  ready  to  lire  or  to 
die,  as  her  God  thought  fiL"  Full  of  grateful 
reflections  on  all  God's  dealings  with  her,  of  un- 
wavering confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
deemer, of  holy  hope,  and  of  deep  solicitude  only 
for  the  cause  of  God, — she  exclaimed,  Just  before 
she  ceased  to  breathe,  *' There!"  **Hb  Is 
waiting  for  me."  W.  E. 

Oct.  18tb.~At  Runcorn,  Mn.  Taylor,  who 
bad  feared  the  Lord  from  her  youth.  At  the 
early  age  of  twelve  y«Bn,  she  Joined  the  Method- 
ist hjociety,  and  six  yean  afterwards  obtained  a 
clear  sense  of  acoeptanoe  with  God.  Her  subse- 
quent conduct  adorned  her  religious  profession. 
During  her  last  illness  she  was  favoured  with 
abounding  consolations;  and  at  length,  in  peace- 
ful triumph,  entered  the  haven  of  eternal  rest, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  ebureh  twenty- 
seven  yean.  J.  H« 

Jan.  8d,  1851.— In  the  X^ivrpool  North  Circuit, 
In  her  twenty-ninth  year,  Margant,  the  beloved 
wife  of  Mr.  William  B.  Bush.  Early  in  life  she 
connected  herself  with  Christ  and  His  people ; 
and  for  fifteen  yean  walked  **  worthy  of  the 
Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  frultfal  In  every 
good  work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
God."  In  her  general  deportment  she  showed 
forth  a  chastened  cheerfulness,  combined  with 
diligence :  her  piety  was  penradve  and  practical. 
She  was  In  mannen  unobtmsive.  In  prindirie 
unyieMhig.  Her  life  was  cmsistent ;  her  death 
peaceful.  Her  race  was  brief,  and  its  termina- 
tion sudden ;  bat  her  rest  is  gioriooa. 

J.  B. 

Jan.  11th.— At  CoddingUm,  In  the  Newark 
Circuit,  WillUm  Holmes,  aged  twenty-four. 
His  case  supplies  a  testimony  to  the  biesaing  of 
God  on  Sabbath-school  efforts.  The  Bible  was 
eminently  the  book  of  his  choice ;  htfge  portions 
of  it  being  carefully  storwl  In  bis  memory. 
Great  hopes  wen  entertained  of  lUs  uscfulnoM 


in  the  church:  his  initiab  were  placed  on  the 
Circuit  Plan ;  but  he  had  fulfilled  only  two  of 
his  appointments,  when  he  was  seized  with  ma- 
lignant typhus  fever.  Nearly  his  last  words 
were,  *'  I  shall  soon  be  In  heaven."    '*  All  is 


well!' 


J.  R. 


Jan.  S4th.— At  Uaddey,  Satop.  Mn.  8.  Peifcs, 
widow.  She  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  about  twenty  yean  ago  In  Bliming- 
ham,  when  she  joined  the  Wesleyan  body.  For 
the  hMt  three  yean  she  had  reekled  at  Madeley. 
She  feared  God  above  many  professon,  looked 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  died 
happy  In  the  Lord,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  J.  S. 

Jan.  26th.— Aged  forty-three,  Jonathan  Leach. 
On  the  Friday  before  his  death  he  attended  his 
class-meeting,  expressed  his  confidence  in  God, 
and  his  blessed  hope  of  heaven.  Two  days  after- 
wards he  was  attacked  by  a  ball,  and  received 
such  internal  injuries,  that  be  survived  only  a 
few  hours.  After  the  attack,  his  eveiy  breath 
was  prayer  and  praise ;  so  that  his  mistress  (who 
watched  over  him  with  the  tendemeas  of  a 
parent)  dechued  that  **  a  moie  peaceful  death 
she  bad  nerer  witnessed."  W.  B.  T. 

Jan.  26th.— At  Bwrp  St,  Edmund't,  In  the 
seventy-rixth  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Evan  Jonea 
He  was  a  native  of  Radnorshire,  and  ettriy  the 
subject  of  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  ^rit. 
In  his  twenty-second  year,  when  death  thrsat* 
ened  by  means  of  a  severe  fever,  he  waa  moved 
by  fear  to  lay  hold  of  Christ,  and  waa  made 
happy  in  His  pardoning  love.  Five  yean  after- 
wards he  fint  heard  Wesleyan  preaching  st  St 
Neot's,  and  wished  to  Join  the  Society.  This 
was,  however,  deferred  till  his  residence  at 
Ipswich  In  1811,  when  the  deelfning  spark  of 
love  was  Canned  into  a  blase.  He  quickly  be- 
came a  laborious  Local  Preadier  and  useful 
Class-Leader.  In  the  latter  ofllee  he  continued 
till  his  death,  and  In  the  former  till  his  inflm- 
Ities  unfitted  him  to  disehaige  Its  dutiea.  He 
was  a  decided  Wesleyan,  ponetoal  In  bis  attend- 
ance at  the  house  of  God,  and  much  given  to 
prayer.  A  few  days  befon  his  death,  he  stated 
**  that  he  liad  frequent  and  glorious  hopes  of 
heaven."  On  the  Sabbath  morning  the  messen- 
ger cftme,  and  he  suddenly  quitted  a  cumbersome 
body  to  spend  an  eternal  Sabbath  with  the  saints 
In  heaven.  R.  T. 

Jan.  S6th.— At  Frmkmd,  in  the  Wltnsiy  Cir- 
cuit, Mrs.  Maiy  Buckingham,  widow,  aged 
eighty-two  years.  In  early  life  she  cboee  the  good 
part,  and  the  Upse  of  yean  served  to  conflnn 
the  wisdom  of  her  chokw,  the  Lord  being  her 
portion,  and  choosing  for  her  the  lot  of  her 
Inheritance.  Her  husband  waa  a  help  meet  In- 
deed. During  many  yean  of  wMowhood,  she 
continued  to  dwell  among  her  own  people ;  and 
children  and  grandndiildren,  by  her  Instructions 
and  example,  became  wise  unto  salvation,  wd 
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Blneerely  attached  to  the  Ministcn  of  Christ. 
For  mora  than  dxty  jean  she  was  beloved  and 
honourad,  by  all  that  knew  her.  as  a  conaittent 
member  of  the  church  of  Ood.  Her  last  days 
formed  a  lltthig  close  to  such  a  life.  Her  fiavioar 
had  long  **  drawn  from  the  dart  of  deeth  hSs 
•ting.**  She  knew  whom  she  had  beUeved,  and 
with  raptnra  freqaently  exclaimed, — 

'*  I  long  to  behoM  Him  arrey'd 

With  glory  and  light  from  above.** 

None  who  approached  her  could  fail  to  perceive, 
that  **pracious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints."  P.  C.  U. 

Jan.  26th.— At  Jfaftlon,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age»  Mr.  John  Ferguson.  When 
about  thirty-two  years  old,  he  was  led,  through 
severa  afiBlction,  to  seek  the  pardon  of  his  sins. 
Shortly  after,  he  invited  the  Wesleyan  Ministers 
to  his  house  in  Leigh,  Essex,  became  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  erection  of  our  chapel  in  that  place.  For 
thirty  years  be  filled  the  offices  of  liOcal  Preacher 
and  Claw-Leader ;  and  to  the  doee  of  life  he  was 
a  consistent  Christian.  After  a  long  and  painful 
aflUction  he  calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

J.  B.  vT, 

Jan.  S6th.->At  BoekdaUt  Thomas  Holt,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  In  the  twentieth  yeiur  of  his 
age,  he  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  obtained  a 
clear  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
with  which  he  remained  usefully  connected  fifty- 
three  yean,  lie  delighted  in  his  class-meeting, 
highly  prised  all  the  means  of  grace,  greatly 
esteemed  the  Ministers  of  God,  and  according  to 
his  means  liberaliy  supported  His  cause.  The 
poor,  also,  found  fai  him  a  friend  and  helper. 
Under  comparative  feebleness  of  body,  by  the 
Divine  blessing,  he  brought  up  a  large  family  in 
comfort  and  much  credit ;  training  them  up  **  in 
the  nnrtura  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Dur- 
ing  his  last  foiur  years,  he  was  the  subject  of 
paralysis,  which  greatly  interrupted  his  free 
intercourse  with  his  family  and  friends.  But  at 
the  close  of  life  the  clouds  were  all  dispersed ; 
and  he  said  to  his  Leader,  a  few  hours  before  he 
died,  "Christ  is  precious:  my  feet  are  on  the 
Rock."  T.  S. 

Jan.  88th.— At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law, 
PU^ordt  in  the  Northampton  Circuit,  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  hav- 
li^  been  fifty-seven  yean  a  uniform  and  valued 
member  of  Society,  and  for  mora  than  forty 
yean  a  moch-esteenied  Leadar.  In  his  youth, 
nnder  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley,  he  saw  the 
importance  of  yielding  himself  to  God ;  but  did 
not  decide  till  17!M,  when  he  jotaied  the  Society 
at  Buckingham,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  at 
Northampton,  where  he  united  with  the  small 
Society,  consisting  of  twelve  members.  Ue  was 
soon  selected  to  be  the  Ctrcuit-Steward, — which 
ofliee  he  satisfactorily  filled  several  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  but  xeal- 
ous  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  Ue  was  con- 
stant at  the  means  of  grace,  especially  at  tlie 
>>riy  prayer^meetings,  in  which  he  took  a  pro- 
rainent  pari.    He  suffovd  of  late  entire  prostra- 


tion of  the  mental  faeultfea.  Btit  a  few  days 
before  he  died  they  somewhat  revived ;  and,  con- 
•etous  of  approachbig  dissolution,  he  calmly  met 
the  last  enemy,  waiting  patiently  to  join  the 
company  of  the  blessed.  B.  A. 

Jan.  S8th.— At  Newark^  aged  eighty,  Samuel 
Bnxton.  Ue  had  been  a  consistent  member  of 
Society  for  more  than  fifty  yenrs.  His  path  was 
that  of  the  Just,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  He  was  the  subject  of 
lengthened  affliction,  which  he  endured  with 
patience;  and  he  testified  to  the  last  that  ho 
had  not  followed  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  He 
was  one  of  those  righteous  men  who  stiall  be  had 
in  everhutfaig  remembrance.  J.  R. 

Jan.  S8tb.— At  Chaterftdd,  aged  thfrty-two 
years.  Prudence,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Bev. 
William  Lindley.  Blessed  with  a  strictly  reli- 
gious education,  she  was  in  early  life  converted 
to  God,  and  united  to  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society.  Long  trained  in  the  school  of  afiliction, 
her  spirit  ripened  for  eternal  glory.  During  her 
last  illness  she  experienced  much  heavenly- 
mindedness,  and  frequently  expressed  herself  as 
being  filled  with  peace  and  Joy.  Not  long  before 
•he  departed  she  said,  **  Jesus  Christ  is  my  He- 
deemer.  Praise  the  Lord  I  My  Redeemer ! " 
Her  departure  was  eminently  tranquil  and  serene. 
She  opened  her  eyes  upon  all  present,  and,  a 
heavenly  smile  settlmg  upon  her  countenance, 
her  happy  spirit  passed  away  to  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord.  w,  L. 

Jan.  89th.— At  Frandu,  In  the  Stourport  Cir- 
cuit, Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  aged  seventy  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  and  until  his 
twenty-fourth   year  was  exceedingly  gay,  and 
lived  without  God  in  the  world.    But,  about 
that  time,  he  was  invited  by  a  pious  man,  a  fel- 
low-workman, to  hear  the  Wesleyan  Ministers. 
This  invitation  was  at  first  treated  with  ridicule 
and  contempt;   but  ultimately  he  went;   the 
word  reached  his  heart,  and  he  said,  **This 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God  my 
God."    His  conversion  soon  followed,  and  his 
whole  subsequent  life  proved  that  the  change 
was  Divinob     He  was  diligent,  upright,   and 
faithful,  humble,  devout,   and  coalous.     Fur 
many  years  he  was  a  useful  and  hilx>rious  Class- 
Leader  and  Local  Preacher.    His  sufferings  were 
protracted  and  severe ;  but  no  murmuring  woM 
was  uttered:   patience  had  her  perfect  wortc, 
and  he  triumphantly  entered  into  the  Joy  of  his 
Lord.  H.  P. 

Jan.  30th.— At  Runcamt  on  the  twenty-eighth 
anniversary  of  her  birth-day,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Uaxlehurst,  daughter  of  the  kite  John  Howard, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds.  Slie  was  fourteen  yean  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and 
three  a  most  valuable  Leader.  She  **  followed 
the  Lord  fully;"  was  singuUrly  frank,  courte- 
ous, and  kind  in  her  demeanour  towards  others, 
and  "rich  in  good  works."  Her  exemplary 
piety,  assiduous  seal,  and  numerous  liberalities, 
rendered  her  eminently  useful.  During  her  last 
illness  she  usually  ei^oyed  great  peace,  and,  in 
more  than  one  severa  conflict  with  the  powen  of 
darknesa,  was  "  more  than  conqueror."    When 
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her  nnctlflcation  aeemed  entire,  her  Joy  wai 
full;  and  the  exclaimed  exultingly  to  her  ha»> 
bend,  *'Have  I  not  triomphed?  Have  I  not 
triumpbed?"  R.  H.  11. 

Feb.  7tli.— At  Caversham,  in  the  Reading  Cir- 
cuit, Mr.  William  Joyce,  aged  seventy-nine. 
He  was  brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  when  he  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of 
age.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  long  life 
he  was  a  consistent  and  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society,- a  "good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant*' in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  He  was  a  very 
useful  Leader  and  Local  Preacher;  and,  as  a 
Trustee  and  Steward,  he  rendered  important 
aid  to  Methodism  in  the  Reading  Circuit  To 
our  doctrinej  and  discipline  he  cherished  and 
manifested  an  unwavering  attachment.  The 
illness  which  terminated  his  long  and  valuable 
life  was  short,  and  his  death  was  unexpected ; 
but  he  was  found  prepared.  He  had  *'  fought 
the  good  flght ; "  he  had  **  finished  his  eourse.'* 
He  was  *' faithful  unto  death;"  and,  trusting 
In  the  merit  of  Christ  alone,  he  joyfully  departed 
at  the  biddhoig  of  his  Lord  to  receive  the  crown 
of  life.  T.  H. 

Feb.  fith.— At  Bishop- Auckland,  Mrs.  Jane 
Pattison,  aged  fifty-eight.  About  thirty  yean 
ago  she  became  an  earnest  seeker  of  salvation » 
and  at  the  same  time  united  herself  to  the  Wes- 
leyan- Methodist  Society.  During  a  long- con- 
tinued affliction  she  maintained  her  confidence 
in  God ;  and  by  means  of  prayer,  along  with  the 
constant  reading  of  His  word,  her  piety  was 
matured,  and  she  became  prepared  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God  for  ever.  In  her  last  hours  she  was 
calm  and  recollected.  She  said,  *'  I  am  resting 
on  the  atonement.  I  shall  soon  be  gone.  I  have 
a  desire  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ.  '  Eye 
bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,'  the  glory  which 
He  will  reveal  to  me."  Some  of  her  last  expres- 
■fonswere,  **I  think  I  am  near  the  kingdom. 
Lord,  remember  me !  Lord  Jesus,  come  quick- 
ly."   In  this  devout  and  happy  frame  she  passed 


*'  From  a  suffcrlBg  eborch  below 
To  a  reigniiig  cbnreh  above." 


R.C. 


Feb.  Utb.— At  Wrexham,  in  tb«  flfty-foiirtb 
year  of  ber  age,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Jenklna  She 
had  been  for  upwards  of  forty  years  a  oootistent 
member  of  Society,  and  for  twenty-five  years  a 
faithful  Cbus-Leader.  She  was  bnpreased  with 
the  importance  of  religion  at  a  very  early  age; 
but  reebted  the  etriviogs  of  the  Spirit  until  she 
waa  about  fifteen,  when  she  was  overtaken  with 
Mvare  illneee.  She  then  miolved  to  be  decided 
for  the  Lord,  and  sought  Him  with  diligent  eare. 
In  merey  He  restored  her  to  health,  and  gave  her 
peace  through  believing.  From  that  time  it  wa« 
her  ddlf  ht  to  walk  before  Him  In  the  obedience 
of  lUth ;  and,  though  she  had  to  pass  through 
many  severe  trials,  she  held  &st  her  confidence. 
Her  but  iUne«  was  severe ;  but  site  repeatedly 
mM,  **  It  is  all  right :  my  Saviour  knows  what  ia 
best  fbr  me."  A  fsw  days  before  her  death  she 
Mid,  '*  Do  not  pray  for  my  reeovery :  for  I  kaew 
that  I  shall  net  Uve,  bat  die :  bot,  O,  pray  that 


I  may  be  mote  holy  and  more  meet  fbr  beaven !  '* 
Her  dratb  wae  full  of  pesKce  and  Chriatiaa  con- 
fidenee.  Her  removal  from  earth  b  a  gre«t  loss 
to  the  Society  at  Wrexham ;  bat  our  k>se  ia  her 
eternal  gain.  T.  H. 

Feb.  14th.— At  Springpark,  ia  the  aoogh- 
Jordan  Ciicnlt,  aged    thirty-six,   Anne,   fifth 
daughter  of  Mr.  BeiOi^min  Armitage.    She  was 
converted  to  God,  when  quite  a  girl,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  elder  and  deeply  pknis 
sister,  who  died  in  the  Lord  a  few  years  ago.    It 
was  the  pracUce  of  thatsbter  to  take  the  younger 
children  into  her  own  room  every  day,  to  teaeh 
them  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  pnj  with  then-. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  Anne  was  enabled  to 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  heart 
unto  righteousness.    More  than  twenty  yean 
she  was  the  subject  of  severe  affliction.     By 
means  of  this  discipline  she  learned  some  of  the 
most  valuable  lessons.    Patience  had  her  perfect 
work.    * '  My  Master's  time  Is  mine,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  her  deeply  humbled  souL    Her  oonmiu- 
nion  with  God  was  close  and  constant  Some  di^ 
before  her  death  she  saM,  "  I  want  all  to  Join  tai 
helping  me  to  praise."    "  The  valley  of  death,*" 
she  again  observed,  "  b  sometimes  called  the 
dark  valley;  but,  thank  God,  it  b  noC  dark  to 
me.    Jesus  is  with  me."   **0,  itbwheodyingwe 
feel  bow  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Savhiur. 
I  saw  it  long  ago,  but  never  rttvt  the  worth  of 
Jesus  as  I  do  now."  J*  M. 

Feb.  15th.— At  SL  Iva,  Cornwall,  Mr.  John 
Weame,  aged  nearly  seventy-three.  He  was 
converted  to  God  in  early  life,  and  was  a  steady 
and  consistent  member  of  Society  fifty-one  yearr. 
For  nineteen  years  he  acted  as  a  Class-Leader, 
discharging  the  important  duties  of  that  office 
with  diligence  and  fidelity.  He  was  atrongly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  Institutions  of 
Methodbm ;  he  respected  and  loved  his  Mfaii£- 
ters,  and  delighted  hi  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuaiy.  During  hb  last  illness  hb  mind  was  it- 
markably  calm  and  happy ;  hb  confidence  in 
God  hb  Saviour  was  firm  and  unwavering ;  ard 
he  Joyfully  anticipated  hb  final  release.  Thus 
be  continued,  till  the  body  sank  benrath  the 
power  of  disease,  and  hb  purified  spirit  escaped 
to  paradise.  W.  P.  B. 

Feb.  I5th.— At  liayland,  in  the  Wath  Circuit, 
aged  sixty- four,  Mrs.  Sarah  Gray.  From  her 
youth  she  attended  the  mlnbtiy  of  the  woid ; 
and,  at  a  wateb-nigtat  service  at  the  chMe  of  the 
year  1889,  the  Holy  Spirit  so  powerfully  applied 
to  her  heart  the  solenm  truths  proclaimed,  that 
slie  was  constrained  to  cry  alood  for  mercy. 
While  she  was  pleading  with  God  the  foUowing 
morning,  tbe  Lord  spoke  peace  to  ber  sool,  aad 
she  was  enabled  to  r^folee  in  tbe  assorance  of 
sine  forgiven.  Her  love  to  Qod'fe  boose  was 
beneeforward  maailiBeted  by  ber  diligent  attend- 
ance both  on  Sabbatbeand  week-days.  She  spoke 
of  the  means  of  grace  as  **  the  streamaof  that 
river  which  maketh  glad  tbe  dty  of  God." 
During  her  protraeted  afflbtloa  she  exhibited 
much  resignation  to  tbe  Dlvtoe  wilL  She  entff- 
tabled  bomble  views  of  herself,  biK  esaltod  ones 
of  ber  Savioar.  Her  oonildenee  fai  Chrbt  was 
strong,  her  prospetto  of  glosy  bright,  wad  her 
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eonvenatioo  respecting  b«r  heavenly  home  fami- 
liar and  cheeriogi  Bbe  anticipated  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  many  in  heaven  with  whom  she  had 
held  sweet  counsel  on  earth,  and  of  hailhig 
others  into  the  kingdom  who  had  been  tier  fellow- 
travellers  in  the  wildemeaa.  Her  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  her  family  was  expressed  in  touching 
terms.  Rejoicing  greatly  in  God  her  Saviour, 
she  sweetly  and  almost  imperceptibly  passed 
from  earth  to  heaven.  ▲.  F. 

Feb.  17th.— At  Pontypridd,  near  Cardiff,  Hn. 
C.  Bassett,  in  her  thirty-fuurth  year.  She  was 
early  taught  to  fear  tlic  Lord.  Though  she  pos- 
sessed a  tender  conscience,  which  deterred  her  in 
a  great  degree  from  indulging  in  youthful  frivoli- 
ties, yet  she  did  not  fully  decide  for  God  until 
she  was  nineteen.  At  a  prayer-meeting,  while 
her  now  bereaved  husband  was  giving  out  the 
hymn,  "  Behold  the  Saviour  of  mankind,"  Ac., 
her  heart  was  deeply  affected,  and  she  was  in- 
duced to  decide  for  Christ.  Soon  afterwards,  by 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  blood  of  atonement,  she 
realised  the  blessing  of  pardon.  Naturally  timid 
and  retiring,  she  *' rejoiced  with  trembliog," 
and  shrank  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
church  of  Christ  But  her  love  to  Christ,  and 
to  His  servants,  was  sincere  and  constanL 
When  her  health  failed,  and  it  became  evident  to 
herself  that  her  days  were  numbered,  tiiough  she 
felt  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  the  promise  was 
fhlflUed,  **  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 
She  was  enabled  with  entire  submission  to  resign 
her  husband  and  children  into  the  hands  of  Ood ; 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  death  had  no 
terrors  for  her,  being  but  a  short  passage  from  a 
state  of  pain  and  suffering  to  one  of  perfect  hap- 
piness and  glory.  **0  death,**  she  repeated, 
**  where  is  thy  stfaig?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?"  When  still  nearer  the  dark  valley, 
she  shouted,  «* Victory!  Thanks,  thanks, 
thanks  be  unto  God  who  giveth  me  the  vic- 
tory I "  C.  T. 

Feb.  SOth.— At  Bote-BriekhiU,  in  the  New- 
port-PagneU  Circuit,  Thomas  Kent,  aged 
seventy-one.  He  was  led  to  see  and  feel  his 
state  as  a  sinner  by  means  of  reading  the  Wes- 
leyan  Magaahae.  In  the  year  1802  he  found 
peace  with  God.  For  forty-nine  years  he  was  a 
member  of  Society ;  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  Leader  and  Local  Preacher.  His  piety 
was  marked  by  humility  and  great  fervour  of 
spirit  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  much  em> 
fUoyed  in  visiting  the  sick.  In  almost  every 
house  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  he  was 
called  to  pour  out  his  soul  before  God  in  prayer 
with  the  afflicted  and  the  4}'ing.  His  end  was 
pMce.  J.  B. 

Feb.  81st— At  Leiee$ter,  hi  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Denton.  He  was 
one  of  the  remaining  few  that  entered  the  Itine- 
iwicy  during  the  life  of  our  venerable  Founder ; 
having  reoeived  his  first  appointment  in  1789  to 
the  Chester  Circuit  Worn  down  with  age  and 
multiplied  infirmities,  ho  often  sighed,  during 
the  last  few  months,  to  be  released  from  the 
shattered  tabernacle.  At  length  the  summons 
came,  and  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  In 
the  kmg  period  of  his  retirement  from  the  active 


duties  of  the  ministry,  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
bodily  weakness  wouid  permit,  diligently  to  un- 
prove  his  time  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  spi- 
ritual good,  and  the  benefit  of  others ;  always 
retaining  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  of  God,  and  an  unwavering  love  to  the 
institutions  of  Methodism.  His  mind  never 
sunk  into  dormancy,  or  wandered  into  paths 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  his  vocation.  He  la- 
mented that  he  was,  to  so  great  an  extent,  laid 
aside ;  but  did  not  on  that  account  allow  himself 
to  indulge  in  a  murmuring  spirit  In  attending 
tlie  ordinances  of  God's  house,  and  in  meeting 
his  class,  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  until  by 
repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  be  was  entirely 
unfitted  for  any  exertion.  He  received  his  first 
ticket  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  sixty-eight 
yearssince;  and  itmay  be  recorded  with  thankful- 
ness, that  the  same  spirit  which  characterised  the 
new  convert,  seems  to  have  invarbibly  infiuenoed 
and  sustained  him  during  the  whole  of  hia 
pilgrimage.  j.  r. 

Feb.  SAth.— At  Bnckfeuiletgh,  bi  the  Ashbnr- 
ton  Circuit,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her 
age,  Mrs.  Mary  Fnmeaux.  She  was  convinced  of 
sin  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  she  fled  to 
Christ,  and  obtahied  pardon  through  faith  in 
His  precious  blood.  She  immediately  joined  the 
Wesleyan  Society ;  and  henceforth  continued  an 
humble  and  sincere  Christhm.  Mrs.  Fumeanx 
loved  the  ministry  of  God's  word,  and  was  exem- 
phU7  in  her  attendance  at  the  house  ot  the  Lord. 
Her  last  affliction  was  short,  but  severe.  She 
was  divinely  supported,  and  in  the  hour  of  death 
felt  Christ  precious.  Her  hut  wofds  were, 
**  Sleep  bi  Jesus."  u.  D. 

Feb.  S5th.^At  SpiMp,  Mrs.  EUaabeth 
Rhoades,  aged  forty-five  years.  About  the  year 
I8S7.  the  Lord,  who  had  been  inclining  her  flfom 
childhood  to  seek  His  faoe,  gave  Iter  to  see 
cleariy  her  lost  condition  as  a  shiner.  She  was 
brought  earnestly  to  seek  salvation.  Believing 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  she  obtained  the  re- 
mission of  sins;  and,  subsequently,  her  holy  life 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour.  For 
the  hut  ten  years  she  was  the  subject  of  afflic- 
tion ;  but  she  suffered  the  Divine  will  with  ex- 
emplary patience  and  placid  resignation,  often 
saying,— 

'*  O  what  are  all  my  suff)»rings  here, 
If,  Lord,  thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptured  host  to*  appear. 
And  worship  at  Thy  feet  ?  " 

On  the  night  before  her  death,  slie  calmly  barie 
farewell  to  her  friends,  and  expressed  her  cooli- 
dence  of  meeting  them  again  in  heaven. 

O.  O. 

Feb.  87th.— At  13,  Qw^-Square,  Leeds,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sanderson,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Sander- 
son, H.P.,  47th  Regiment  She  was  brought  to 
God  nearly  forty  years  ago  tlirough  the  minis- 
try of  the  late  Rev.  WlUhun  Bramwell.  At  a 
prayer-meeting  she  obtained,  through  faitli  in 
the  Redeemer,  a  clear  sense  of  pardon;  and 
she  went  home  praising  God.  From  that  time 
she  maintained  her  Christlaa  steadfoetaese, 
though  conscious  of  manifold  fallings.    Her  at* 
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tendance  upon  the  means  of  fjtkce  wa»  exem- 
plary, antll  by  protracted  and  painful  affliction 
•he  wa«  deprived  of  the  privilege.  The  closing 
•cene  was  exceedingly  delightful.  Some  of  the 
expressions  she  uttered  are  treasured  up  with 
grateful  joy  by  her  sorrowing  husband.  Observ- 
ing his  anxiety,  she  said,  •*  I  have  no  fear  of 
death.  The  Lord  has  given  me  many  sweet 
scriptures  which  greatly  comfort  me.  Let  me 
go.  Give  me  up.  Jesui  bids  me  come.  I  never 
thought  I  should  be  so  happy.  He  is  a  hundred 
times  belter  to  me  than  I  ever  expected  or  de- 
served. I  want  to  encourage  all  timid  ones.** 
Her  constant  trust  was  In  the  blood  and  righte- 
ousness of  Jesus  Christ,  and  she  often  expressed 
herself  In  the  beautiful  lines,^ 

*'  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Thy  croas  I  cling." 

Thus  she  continued  until  her  sanetifled  and 
happy  spirit  escaped  to  glory.  B.  W. 

Feb.  27th  —At  Oreat-Tarringtm,  in  the  Blde- 
ford  Circuit,  Mr.  James  Gempson,  aged  forty- 
six.  He  obtained  reconciliation  with  God  whilst 
attending  a  lovefeast  held  in  Salem  cliapel, 
ShadweU,  on  Good-Friday,  April  1st,  1823 ;  and 
was  shortly  after  admitted  into  Society  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  Griffith.  Throughout  his  subse- 
quent life  he  maintained  a  consciousness  of  the 
favour  of  God,  and  union  with  His  people.  Al- 
though be  had  been  seriously  unwell  for  some 
months,  yet  apprehensions  of  his  speedy  disBO* 
lution  were  not  entertained  until  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  his  decease.  He  received  the 
intimation  given  by  his  medical  attendants  of 
bis  approaching  departure  with  unruffled  com- 
posure, and  Joyously  anticipated  absence  from 
the  body,  that  he  might  bo  present  with  the 
Lord.  His  end  was  peace.  He  was  of  an  active 
spirit,  and  sustained  various  offices  in  the 
church  of  Christ  with  considerable  efficiency. 

J.  M. 

March  9th.— At  Bcdlajcrey,  in  the  Ramsay 
and  Peel  Circuit,  Isle  of  Man,  Mr.  John  Claigue, 
aged  thirty-three.  About  eleven  years  ago  he 
sought  and  found  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  time  afterward  he  be- 
came a  Local  Preacher,  and  to  the  close  of  his 
pligrimage  continued  to  walk  worthy  of  his  high 
calling.  During  a  protracted  affliction  his  mind 
was  divinely  supported  and  eomfoftad ;  and  his 
end  was  peaceful  and  triumphant.  J.  R. 


March  9th.— At  Hincklejft  Mrs.  Sarah  Jones, 
aged  sixty-four  years.  In  ear!y  life  she  was  led, 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Chapman, 
to  choose  the  Lord  for  her  portion,  and  to  dedi- 
cate herself  to  Him.  She  was  a  devoted  and 
earnest  Christian,  a  lover  of  God's  house,  and  a 
friend  to  the  poor.  Forty-four  years  she  walked 
in  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless.  In  her  illness  she  particularly 
and  constantly  referred  to  the  atonement  of 
Chriiit,  as  the  ground  of  all  her  hope.  "  O  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ ! "  she  often  lald :  **  It 
now  avails  for  roe.  Come,  Lord  Jesus !  I  long 
to  be  at  home.**  J. 

March  llth.--At  Chartburp,  In  the  Witney 
Circuit,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pataie,  in  the  ninety-first 


year  of  his  age.  He  bad  been  a  member  at 
Society  sixty-five  years,  and  for  nearty  sixty  a 
highly  acceptable  and  useful  Leader  and  Local 
Preacher ;  and  he  was  the  oldest  Wesleyan  in 
the  Witney  Circuit.  For  many  yean  his  house 
was  a  home  for  the  Ministers  of  Christ,  whom 
he  esteemed  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake.  Having  early  obtained  the  grace  that 
saves  through  faith,  be  was  distinguished 
throughout  his  prolonged  career  by  Christian 
confidence  and  joy,  by  intUnate  acquaintuice 
with  the  Scriptures,  by  energy  and  decision,  and 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  honest,  just,  and  purs.  For  some  months 
he  suiTered  severely ;  but  he  was  habitually  re- 
signed and  happy.  To  use  his  own  oft-repeated 
words,  he  was  securely  "  resting  on  the  Rock," 
and  calmly  "awaiting  his  great  change.**  The 
night  before  his  death,  the  fir* t  chapter  of  the 
1st  Epistle  of  Peter  was  read  to  him.  On  the 
18th  and  19th  verses  he  remariced,  "  I  cannot 
speak  much ;  the  grasHhopper  is  a  burden  now : 
but  that  precious  blood— there's  our  hope." 
Shortly  after  he  quietly  fell  asleep. 

P.  C.  H. 

March  11th.— At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Amos  Perri- 
ton,  aged  forty  years.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  had  been  a  member  of  Society.  Eighteen  of 
these  he  spent  in  Newfoundland;  but,  finding 
bis  constituUen  failing,  he  resolved  some  months 
ago  to  seek  health  in  England.  He  came,  and 
found  a  grave.  Throughout  his  illness,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  monUi  of  his  life,  he 
was  graciously  sustained  by  a  lively  trust  in  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  a  "  good  hope,  through 
grace,"  of  eternal  life.  With  calmness  he  com- 
mitted his  children  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
and  his  own  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Jesas. 
Thoste  who  knew  him  doubt  not  that  he  is  now 
numbered  with  the  saints  in  glory  everlasting. 

J.  M. 

March  Iftth.— At  the  Ciljf-Road  Ckapd-h<m$e, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Fowler,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fortieth  of  his  ministry.  This 
eminent  servant  of  Christ,  In  the  untiring  acti- 
vity of  his  long  ministerial  career,  as  also  in  the 
solitude  of  his  painful  affllctioo,  lived  **nnto 
the  Lord ;"  and  in  sole  reliance  on  the  Lord's 
death,  unwavering  trust  in  the  Lord's  pro- 
mises, rich  experience  of  the  Lord's  consoU- 
tions,  and  blissful  anticipation  of  the  Lord's 
presence  "forever,"  he  died  *■  unto  the  Lord." 
From  the  commencement  of  his  fatal  seixure, 
Mr.  Fowler  appeared  conscious  that  his  Master 
had  sent  the  summons ;  and,  with  his  loins  girt 
and  his  Ump  burning,  he  joyfully  went  Ibrth  to 
meet  the  Bridegroom.  Personal  afflictions, 
domestic  and  public  anxieties,  all  gave  way  before 
his  simple,  child-like  Christianity.  The  calm 
triumph  of  his  passage  through  the  river  re- 
markably coincided  with  that  described  by 
Bunyan  In  the  case  of  "  Stand-fiist,"- one  which 
Mr.  Fowler  especially  admired,  and  on  whteh, 
only  a  Sabbath  or  two  before  his  death,  he  bad 
commented  most  characteristically.  The  deso- 
late family,  the  sorrowing  friends,  and  tbechordi 
which  deeply  mourns  Mr.  Fowler's  removal, 
know  that  to  him  "  to  live"  wa»  "  Christ,"  and 
are  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  his  death  is 
"gain.**  B.  H.  F. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  MISSION.- 

ARY  SOCIETY,  1851. 

The  Committee  of  this  Society  respectfully  invite  the  atteotion 
of  their  Friends  in  town  and  country,  and  of  the  Christian  public 
generally,  to  the  following  announcements  connected  with  the 
ensuing  Anniversary  in  London. 

They  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that 

The  Rev.  John  Beecham,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 

Conference, 

The  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  D.D.,  of  Liverpool, 

Thij  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  of  Manchester, 

and 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  of  Edinbui^gh, 

have  engaged  to  preach  the  four  sermons  before  the  Society,  for 
the  present  year,  on  April  29th  and  30th,  May  1st  and  2d. 

In  addition  to  several  of  the  Ministers  already  named,  the  follow- 
ing, also,  have  consented  to  afford  their  valuable  services  to  the 
Society,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May : — 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  S.T.P.,  of  Richmond, 

The  Rev.  George  Osborn,  of  Manchester, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Appelbe,  of  Dublin, 

The  Rev.  John  Rattenbory,  the  Rev.  Frederick  J. 
JoBsoN,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  of  London, 

The  Rev.  Richard  D.  Griffith,  of  Madras, 

and 

The  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs,  Native  Indian  Missionary,  from  the 

Hudson VBay  Territories. 

The  times  and  places  of  the  week-day  services  in  connexion  with 
this  Anniversary  will  be  as  follows : — 

Tae«day  Evening,  April  29th,  at  Seven  o*clock,  LiverpooLRoad  Chapel, 

Islington, 
The  Rby.  Alfrbd  Barrstt  ; 

Wednesday  Evening,  April  30th,  at  Seven  o'clock,  City-Road  Chapel, 

The  RxT.  RoBBRT  Nbwton,  D.D.  ; 

Tharsday  Morning,  May  1st,  at  Eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Large  Room  of 

the  CefKUnary'HaU,  Bishopsgate-Street-  Within, 

The  Rbv.  John  Bbbcuam,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Conference ; 

Friday  Morning,  May  2J,  at^.  Eleven  o'clock,  Greal  Queen-Street  Chapel, 

lAneoln*t-Imi'  Fields, 
The  Rbv.  Robbrt  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh. 
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TheJoUowing  are  ike  arrangements  made  for  Sunday^  May  4/A  .*— 

CUy'Road  Ckapd,  at  Half-past  Ten,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett. 

at  Half-past  Six,    the  ReT.  George  Osbom. 

Qrtai  QHeem-Streei  Chapel,  at  a  Quarter  before  Eleren,  the  Rev.  Richard 

D.  Griffith. 
at  Three,  the  ReT.  Peter  Jacobs. 

at  Half-past  Six,     the  Rer.  Dr.  Newton. 

SpUaffieldi  Chapel,  at  Half.past  Ten,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  S.T.P. 

at  Half-past  Six,  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Jobson. 

SotUhwarh  Chapel^  \  at  Half.past  Ten,  the  Rev.  ^r.  Newton. 

Lang-Lane,  Borough,  t  at  Half.past  Six,    the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett. 

Lambeth  Chapel,  at  Half.past  Ten,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur. 

at  Half- past  Six,  the  Rer.  John  Rattenbury. 

Hmde^Street  Chapel,     I  at  Eleven,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appelbe. 

ManchesteT'Square,   f  at  Half-past  Six,  the  Rer.  Peter  Jacobs. 

Shane-Terrace  Chaptl,  \  at  Half-past  Ten,  the  Rev.  John  Rattenbury. 
Chelsea,  /at  Half.past  Six,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appelbe. 

LiverpooLRoad  Chapel,  \  at  Half-past  Ten,  the  Rev.  George  Osbom. 
Islington,  f  at  Half  past  Six,  the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Griffith. 

N.B.  The  time  of  commencing  all  the  evening  sendees,  on  Sandaj, 
Maj  4th,  will  be  half-past  six. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Exeter-Hall,  Strand,  on  Monday, 
May  5th,  at  eleven  o^cIock  precisely, 

Thomas  Farmer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  General  Treasurers  of  the 

Society, 

has  most  kindly  promised  to  preside. 


The  Committee  rejoice  to  be  authorised  to  announce,  that  at  this 
Meeting  they  shall  be  favoured  with  the  attendance  and  assistance  of 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D., 

the  eminent  Missionary  from   the  Free  Church   of   Scotland   in 
*  Continental  India. 


A  Collection,  in  aid  of  the  Society^s  fiinds,  will  be  made 
afker  each  sermon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Public  Meeting. 


%*  In  order  to  avoid  interference  with  other  arrangements 
respecting  Exeter-Hall,  which  the  Committee  could  not  control, 
the  Hall  doors  will  be  opened  at  half-past  nine  o'^clock,  instead  of 
ten  o^clock. 
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With  the  greatest  earnestness  do  the  Committee  once  more 
invite  and  urge  a  numerous  attendance  of  their  friends,  not  merely 
at  the  General  Meeting,  but  also  at  the  preparatory  religious  ser- 
vices, aiid  especially  at  the  sermons  to  be  preached  before  the  Soci- 
ety on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 
The  Ministers  who  shall  officiate  in  the  London  chapels  on  the 
foregoing  Sunday,  April  27th,  are  respectfully  requested  distinctly 
to  announce  those  services,  and  the  names  of  the  Ministers  engaged, 
from  their  respective  pulpits.  The  Committee  are  solicitous  to 
prosecute  that  enlarged  course  of  usefulness  which  is  now  opened 
to  the  Society,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  piety,  and  of  devout  depend- 
ence on  Him  ^'  without  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy.**^ 
They  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  the  necessity  of  united  supplica- 
tion for  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Ood ;  and  are  deeply  anxious 
that  all  their  proceedings,  and  especially  those  connected  with  the 
Anniversary,  should  be  marked  by  a  rdigiotis  tone  and  character, 
and  should  be  '^  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer.^^  And 
they  hope  to  be  favoured  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  country  members  of  the  Society,  who,  they  are  sure,  will  not 
fail  to  derive  much  spiritual  pleasure  and  benefit  from  meeting  their 
friends  in  London,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  God,  on  an  occasion  of 
such  universal  interest,  and  from  uniting  with  them  in  those  sacred 
ordinances  by  which  it  may  be  most  effectually  hallowed,  and  ren- 
dered pernianently  advantageous  to  the  great  cause  of  Missions. 
Why  should  not  every  principal  Auxiliary  or  Branch  be  virtually 
represented,  at  the  ensuing  General  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  by 
some  one  or  more  of  its  officers  or  members,  who  may  be  kindly 
induced  to  undertake  such  a  service,  from  a  feeling  of  deep  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  our  Saviour^s  kingdom,  and  in  the  salvation 
of  the  Heathen  "  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ?  ^  A  large 
assemblage  of  the  Society''s  active  and  liberal  friends,  from  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  ensuing  occasion,  would 
be  at  once  an  encouraging  pledge,  and  a  powerful  instrument,  of 
future  prosperity  and  success.  Such  an  assemblage  at  the  London 
Anniversary  of  the  Parent  Institution,  is,  in  various  ways,  highly 
beneficial  and  important  to  the  common  cause.  The  Society  is 
thus  advantageously  seen  and  recognised  in  its  more  collective  and 
aggregate  character;  and  its  friends  go  forth,  with  increased 
information  and  zeal,  to  resume,  in  their  several  spheres  of  distinct 
and  particular  labour,  their  advocacy  of  its  claims,  and  their  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  its  funds.  This  is  at  all  times  useful,  and  in  the 
present  year  is  particularly  desirable  and  important 

JABEZ  BUNTING, 


JOHN  BEECHAM,    f        General 
ROBERT  ALDER,     L     Sfcretariks. 
ELLTAH  HOOLE,       J 
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PLAN  OP  ADMISSION 

TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER-HALL.  ON  MONDAY, 

MAY  5th,  1851. 


1.  Thb  mode  of  Admission  will  be  that  by  Tickbt.  Each  Ticket  will 
admit  one  person  only, 

2.  The  Tickets,  will  be  divided  into  Three  Classes ;  admitting  the  par- 
ties holding  them  to  the  Platform, — the  Central  Seats, — and  the  Raised 
Seats  and  Western  Gallery, — respectively. 

(1.)  The  Platform  Tickets  {which  are  not  transferable)  will  be  sent 
by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Speakers  selected  and  expected, — to  the  Com- 
mittee and  Officers  of  the  Society, — to  those  Ministers  in  or  near  London 
who  are  Members  of  the  Society, — to  the  Rppresentatives  or  leading 
Friends  of  kindred  institutions, — and  to  such  other  persons,  in  Town  and 
in  the  Country,  as  it  may  be  deemed  proper  specially  to  invite,  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  the  Society's  interests,  or  in  respectful  acknow- 
ledgment of  particular  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  it. 

(2.)  One  Ticket  for  the  Central  Seats  will  be  furnished  on  application, 
as  hereinafter  specified, — 

To  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  is  a  regular  Annual  Subscriber  of  not 
less  than  Two  Pounds,  or  who  directly  represents  a  family  which  annually 
subscribes  not  less  than  Two  Pounds : 

To, any  Lady  or  Oentleman  who  has. coi/ec/erf  not  less  than  Four  Pounds 
for  the  Society  in  the  course  of  the  year : 

And  One  Additional  Ticket  for  these  seats  will  be  given  to  such  Ladies 
or  Gentlemen,  in  respect  of  every  Additional  sum  of  Two  Pounds  annually 
subscribed  by  themselves  or  by  the  family  which  they  directly  represent,  or 
for  every  additional  Four  Pounds  collected  by  them  for  the  Society,  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

N.  B.  These  Tickets  are  to  be  presented  at  the  Large  Central  Door,  lead- 
ing to  the  middle  part  of  the  Hall,  which  will  be  opened  for  their 
admission  at  HALF-PAST  NINE  o'clock. 

TAe  number  of  Cbntral-Sbat  Tickets,  issued  on  the  plan  of  some  former 
years,  having  been  greater  than  the  space  could  contain,  and  much  inconvenience 
having  thus  been  occasioned,  especially  to  the  Ladies,  the  Committee  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  alter  the  Regulations,  by  limiting  the  admissions  into 
this  portion  of  the  HdU,  to  those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  only  whose  personal 
or  direct  family  Subscriptions,  or  whose  Collections  from  others^  amount 
to  the  sum  specified  above. 

(3.)  For  the  Raised  Seats,  and  for  the  Western  GaUery,  one  Ticket  will 
be  given,  on  application,  to  all  other  Members  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  the 
capacity  of  the  Hall  will  admit.  All  Annual  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea, 
and  persons  collecting  for  the  Society  to  the  amount  of  Two  Pounds  Twelve 
Shillings  per  annum,  are  by  the  Rules  of  this  Society  constituted  Mbmbbrs. 
The  doors  leading  to  the  Raised  Seats  and  Western  Gallery  will  be  opened 
at  HALF-PAST  NINE   o'clock. 
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S.  Sabiscribers  and  Collectors,  to  the  several  amounts  above-mentioned, 
belonging  to  Auxiliaries  and  Branch  SodeUeM,  or  other  Associations, 
whether  in  Town  or  Country,  connected  with  this  Institution,  are  en- 
titled  to  the  privileges  of  admission  already  severally  stated.  Those  resident 
in  or  near  London  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Ticket  Committke, 
who  will  attend  for  the  delivery  of  Tickets,  under  the  regulations  above 
specified,  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission-House,  Centenary- Hall,  Bishopsgate- 
Street-Within,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Four,  from  Monday, 
April  28th,  to  Friday,  May  2 J,  inclusive. — If  such  application  be 
made  through  the  Local  Secretaries,  it  should  be  addressed  to  them  on  or 
before  Monday,  April  2l8t;  that  they  may  have  sufficient  time  to  obtain 
the  required  number  of  Tickets  at  the  Mission- House  ;  and  for  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  Ticket  Committee,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  a  written 
Order,  signed  6y  the  Parties,  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  Secre- 
taries.— IPor  persons  resident  in  the  country,  such  Tickets  as  they  may  be 
entitled  to  claim  will  be  reserved  at  the  Mission- House,  Bishopsgate- 
Street- Within,  on  their  signifying  to  the  Ticket  Committee,  by  Letter 
sent  free  of  postage,  and  under  their  own  signature,  on  or  before  Wednes- 
day, April  30th,  their  intention  personally  to  attend, 

4.  Benefactors  of  Ten  Pounds  have  the  same  privilege  of  admission  as 
Annual  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea ;  and  in  proportion  for  any  larger 
Donation. — All  Treasurers  and  Secretaries  of  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Socie- 
ties, or  Associations,  will  be  allowed  to  claim  Tickets  of  admission  as 
such,  if  not  admissible  under  any  of  the  preceding  Regulations. 

5.  Collectors,  actually  entitled,  by  the  amounts  they  have  collected,  to 
admission  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  but  whose  names  are  not 
found  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  this  Society,  must,  on  applying  for 
Tickets,  produce  a  Note  from  the  Local  Treasurer  or  Secretary,  to  whom 
the  required  sum  has  been  paid,  stating  that  the  party  is  now,  on  that 
ground,  entitled  to  admission. 

No  Tickets  will  be  issued  by  the  Committee  before  the  time  mentioned  above. 


*•*  Our  Friends  who  may  intend  to  visit  London  from  the  country,  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  approaching  Missionary  Services,  are  respect- 
fully  informed,  that  an  Addrbss-Book  will  be  opened  early  in  April,  at  the 
Wesleyan  Centenary- H  ill  and  Mission-House  in  Bishopsgate-Street,  under 
the  care  of  the  Hall- Keeper,  in  order  to  receive  and  record  their  London 
Address,  whilst  they  shall  remiin  in  Town,  and  thus  to  facilitate  any 
desirable  communication  between  them  and  the  Missionary  Committee 
and  Secretaries,  or  other  friends. 

Tub  Annual  Mbbtino  of  the  Auxiliary  Socibty  for  the  London 
District  will  be  held  in  the  City-Road  Chapel,  on  Monday  Evening, 
May  19th,--and  Sermons  will  be  preached  in  various  Wesleyan  Chapels 
in  London  on  Sunday,  May  18th,  in  connexion  with  that  Meeting.  The 
particulars  will  be  announced  on  the  Cover  of  the  "Missionary  Noyces  " 
for  May. 
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MISSIONS  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

THE  GOLD-COAST. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Jfev,  Thomae  B.  Freeman,  dated  Cape'Coatt, 

December  27/A,  1850. 

I  REGRET  that  I  IiaTe  to  report  to  e very-da/    obaervitioD,   was    often    the 

jou,  by  this  opportunity,  the  lamenled  ftubject  of  intereatfd  isqairy  ob  bin  part, 

death  of  Hit  ExcellcDcy   Sir  William  when,  on  my  return  from  viaits  which  I 

Winniett,  the  late  Oovernor-in-Chief  of  had  made  to  them,  I  used  to  call  at  the 

theiie  dependencies.  Castle  to  pay  my  respects  to  htm  ;  and 

The    melancholy  erent  took  place  at  after  the  departure  of  the  Colonial  Chsp> 


James-Town,  or  what  was  called,  until 
the  recent  purchase  of  the  Danish  settle- 
mentS)  British  Akrah,  on  Saturday  the 
23d  of  November  last. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Sic  William's 
death  was  dysentery,  brought  oa  by 
excensive  fatif^ue  sustained  by  him 
while  conducting  an  expedition  from 
Cape-Coast-Castle  to  Adds,  a  place  in 
the  newly- acquired  territory  ;  the  people 
of  which  had  refused  to  give  up  to  pub- 
lic justice  an  individual  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murder. 

The  expedition  was,  happily,  blood- 
less and  successful ;  but,  in  the  fatigue 
of  long  journeys  by  land  down  the  Coast, 
from  Christiansberg-Castle  to  Adda,  and 
back,  his  constitution  received  a  shock, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 

In  the  death  of  Sir  William  Winniett 
our  Missions  have  lost  a  warm  friend 
and  patron,  who,  on  every  and  aD  occa- 
sions, manifested  a  most  sincere  interest 
in  their  prosperity.  The  welfare  of  our 
distant  stations,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 


lain  for  England,  aome  months  back,  on 
account  of  domestic  affliction,  the  inter- 
esting scene  was  often  witnessed  in 
Cape-Coast,  of  the  OoTemor.fn-Chicf 
mingling  with  the  nadve  ccngregatioo, 
in  our  chapel,  in  acts  of  Divine  worship 
on  the  Ssbbath-day  ;  and,  in  that  most 
effectual  of  all  modes,  giving  counte- 
nance to  onr  Missionary  operations. 

Active  and  energetic,  far  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Oovemor-in-Chief ;  dignified 
hi  deportment,  but  always  accessible ;  he 
has  left  behind  him,  upon  the  native 
mind  generally,  a  deep  and  saluury 
impression;  and  in  our  family  at  the 
Mission-house  here,  his  memory  will  he 
cherished  wiih  many  deeply -gratifyiD^ 
reminiscences.  We  deeply  sympathise 
with  his  bereaved  Lady  and  family  in 
the  severe  loss  they  have  sustained. 

Our  old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  Ban- 
nerman,  now  occupies  the  position  of 
Lieutenant-Oovcmor. 


SIERRA-LEONE. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Richard  Hart,  dated  FreC'Tottn, 

December  llth,  1860. 


As  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Eng- 
land is  afforded,  I  embrace  it  to  inform 
you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  our  dear  bre- 
thren in  Sierra- Leone.  Though  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  we  soon  found  the 
love  of  God  had  made  us  one  in  heart, 
and  we  were  as  happy  in  each  other*s 
company  as  though  we  had  known  each 
other  for  a  number  of  years.  We  felt 
great  pleasure  in  giving  them  a  hearty 
welcome  to  Sierra- Leone.  Onr  prayer 
to  Ood  is,  that  their  lives  may  be  pre- 
cious in  His  sight,  that  their  health  may 
be  preserved  long  to  labour  in  this  inter- 
esting field  of  Missionary  operations. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Jamee  Bdney,  dated  Free'Town, 

February  13th,  1851. 

Having  just  heard  that  a  mail  for     acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yoarfavoura 
England  is  to  be  immediately  made  up,     of  Decemto'  2d,  and  January  16th. 
I   gladly   embrace  the    opportunity  of         By  a  refeience  in  the  Utter  to  th« 


I  received  your  kind  letter,  sent  by 
Mr.  Edney,  requesting  my  stay  another 
year,  if  my  health  would  permit.  I 
regret  to  say  that  my  health  is  fai  such  • 
state,  that  Dr.  Lawaoo  has  prohibited 
me  from  doing  any  more  work,  and 
has  ordered  me  to  leave  for  England 
by  the  first  vessel.  Mr.  Raston  and  I 
have  taken  onr  passage  fai  the  **  Dale 
Park."  She  is  now  loading  at  Zarrah- 
Bay,  and  is  expected  to  leave  for  Eng- 
land some  time  in  February.  I  trust 
we  shall  still  have  an  interest  in  your 
prayers. 
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<<  Watchman  "  newspaper  of  tbe  16tb,  Mr.  Garry  read  theeighcy-ftmrtli  Paalm. 

I  have  become  painfully  acqaaimed  with  Mr.  Gilbert  engaged  in  prayer.    I  read 

the  diftrening  intelligence  of  the  unex-  the  inscription  that  was  to  be  placed  in 

pected  death  of  oar  dear  Eliiabetb.    The  a  bottle  to  be  laid  in  the  stone.     The 

last  letter  J  received  f^m  Miss  Nathan  Hooonrable  John  Carr,   Chief  Justice, 

was  dated  December  Slat.    That  letter  then  proceeded  to  lay  tbe  stone,  in  the 

stated  that  Elisabeth  and  Mary   were  name  of  the  holy  Trinity ;  and  when  he 

well,  and  had  gone  from   Taunton  to  laid  it,  he  made  some  very  sound  and 

spend  a  few   days  with  my  friends  at  suitable  remarks,  which  were  listened  to 

Bath.      I   have  not   yet   received   any  with  the  most  profound  attention,     Mr. 

information  respecting  her  sickness  and  Wright  then  gave  out  the  hymn  which 

death    besides  the  intimation  in  your  begins, — 

very  kind  letter,   and  the  statement  of  « «  ,    ..      »...._».        ^ .  t, 

the  «  Watchma^."    We  are  now  anx-  *^~««°'  ^  ^  ^^^ful  wuDd ! 

iously  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  next  at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  delivered  a 

packet,  to  know  the  particulars  of  her  short  address,  and  announced  the  coUec- 

death.     It  does  not  become  us  to  com-  tion.    After  the   collection  was  made, 

plain.    Our  doty  at  present  is  resigns-  the  children  and  all  present  most  heartily 

tion  to  the  will  of   Him  who  does  all  united  in  singing,— 

things  well.     We  cannot,  however,  help  ^.  ^       „  ^     ^    „ .  .       ^    . , 

feeUng  our  loss.  We  feel  the  stroke  ?!?" •")*'' fT*** ^^^T,*..'^' 
more  keenly  on  account  of  our  being  so  "^  ^^  ^**"^'  P"^  "*~'  *«' 
far  away  from  the  dear  child  in  the  time  The  children  sang  the  hymns  in  such  a 
of  her  sickness  and  death.  Mrs.  Edney  delightful  way,  as  afforded  great  plea- 
feels  most  acutely  on  the  subject;  and  sure  to  all  present,  and  was  highly  cre- 
I  fear  that  she  will  not  be  relieved  till  ditable  to  Mr.  Brown,  our  Teacher,  who 
Miss  Nathan,  and  the  other  two  chil-  has  taught  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
dren,  arrive  at  Sierra-Leone.  I  must,  vast  numbers  present,  all  were  as  orderly 
therefore,  repeat  the  request  I  made  to  as  any  af>sembly  that  I  ever  saw  in  £ng- 
you  in  my  last,  to  send  them  out  in  April,  land.     It  was  an  occasion  that  will  be 

With  tbe  exception  of  this  domestic  remembered  by  many  for'years  to  come, 

trial,  myself,  Mrs.  Edney,  and  all  my  The  good  feeling  and  heavenly  influence 

colleagues,  are  well.      We  are  resolved  that  prevailed  will  greatly  encourage  ns 

to  devote  ourselves  more  fully  to  Him,  in  the  efforts  we  shall  have  to  mske  in 

whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  desire  to  raising  means  to  complete  the  erection  of 

serve.  the  chapel.      The  deep  interest  which 

You  will  see  from  the  enclosed  papers  our  friends  felt  in  the  proceedings,  was 

that  yesterday  was  the  day  for  laying  evinced  by  the  exceedingly  liberal  sums 

the  foundation-stone  of  Buxton  chapel,  they  gave  at  the  collection,  which  was  as 

We  have  levelled  the   foundation  with  follows;  namely, 

the  ground.     By  digging  six  feet  deep  £.    «.   d, 

we    have    come    down     to    the    rock;  Gold  12  10    0 

and,  consequently,  the  building,  resting  Silver 46    9    4 

on  a  rock,  will  be  secure.    According  Copper  2    2    64 

to  previous  arrangements,  the  students  of  

our  Native  Institution,  and  the  children  Total...  61     1     I04 

of  our  Free- Town  day-schools,  met  at  

Zion  chapel,  at  half-past  three  yesterday  Never    was    there    anything   like    this 

afternoon ;  and  at  half-past  four  they,  the  amount  collected  on  any  occasion  by  any 

Native  and  European  Missionaries,  the  Christian  denomination  in  Sierra-Leone. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  colony,  his  Lady,  This  augurs  well  in  regard  to  our  future 

and  Mrs.  Edney,  all  walked  from  Zion  efforts ;  and  our  prospects  of  completing 

chapel  to  New-Town,  West,  the  place  at  the  chapel  begin  to  get  a  little  less  dis- 

which  the  new  chapel  is  to  be  erected,  couraging. 

On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  a  great  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  since 

multitude  assembled,  and  among  them  we  have  commenced  the  chapel,  and  our 

our  esteemed  friends,  the  Honourable  J.  friends  see  that  we  are  in  earnest,  a  fine 

F.  SmyUi,  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Messrs.  feeling  in  favour  of  its  erection  has  been 

Comissong,  Pratt,  Exsideo,   Will,  and  spreading  among  all  our  people ;  and  I 

W.  Smith.     The  service  was  commenced  have  reason  to  think  that  they  wUlafibrd 

by   Mr.   Knight,  from   Hastings,   who  us  help  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 

gave  out  the  hymn  which  begins, —  However,  I  must  still  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, that  I  do  not  see  how  this  large 

*  Thou,  who  hast  in  Zion  laid."  and  expensive  chapel  can  be  completed 
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without  their  aid,  and  hope  that  they  will 
grant  the  aid  which  we  have  preriously 
requested.  But  one  thing  we  hafe  re- 
BoWed  on,  that  it,  to  proceed  aa  far  as 
we  are  able  without  getting  into  debt ; 
and  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can 
do,  whether  the  chapel  be  finished  or 
not,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  have  done  our  duty. 

We  shall  act  in  accordance  with  your 
directions  in  reference  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Carter  and  the  students  of  our  Native 
Institution. 

February  17/A,  1851. 

The  mail  that  was  to  have  left  on  the 
13ih  not  having  yet  arrived,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  our 
public  meeting  in  connexion  with  the 


foundation-ttone  was  held  in  Zion  chapel 
ott  the  evening  of  the  13th.  The  object 
of  this  meeting  was  not  to  make  aootber 
collection,  bat,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
weekly  and  monlhlp  subscxiptions  for 
Buxton  cbapel.  The  chapd  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  many  were  round  the 
doors  and  windows  outside.  8uch  m 
meeting  I  have  but  seldom  witnesaed. 
The  speeches  were  remarkably  good, 
interesting,  energetic,  and  tdling.  The 
meeting  lasted  from  balf-paat  aix  till 
nearly  ten  o*dock ;  the  deq>  intereat  was 
kept  up  to  the  last,  and  Uie  efl^  pnH 
duced  IS  very  encouraging.  All  penona 
now  wish  us  God  spMd,  and  nearly  all 
are  willing  to  help  us.  To  the  Ijord  be 
all  the  prSse ! 


Extract  qfa  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  dated  December  lOth,  1860. 


As  a  mail  is  expected  to  leave  in  a 
day  or  two  for  England,  it  is  with  un- 
speakable pleasure  I  embrace  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  writing  you  a  short 
letter,  informing  you  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  myself  and  brethren  in  Africa. 

Since  our  arrival  I  have  preached  four 
times ;  and  Ood  has  owned  the  preach- 
ing of  His  own  word.  Last  night  I 
preached  at  Ebeneser  chapel,  and  the 
power  of  Ood  was  felt  by  all  present. 
At  the  prayer-meeting,  at  the  close  of 
the  service,  fVom  twenty  to  thirty  peni- 
tents  came  forward  and  knelt  beside  the 
communion-rail,  before  I  had  time  to 
give  them  an  invitation  to  do  so.  Some 
of  them  were  in  the  deepest  agony  of 
soul,  and  felt  their  need  of  a  present 
interest  in  the  blood  of  Christ  A  num- 
ber of  them  realised  the  pardoning  love 
of  Ood.  I  suppose  from  two  to  three 
hundred  persons  were  present;  but  the 
greatest  order  was  maintained  throughout 


the  meeting.  I  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  no  mere  fit  of  excitement,  but  the 
real  work  of  Ood.  All  were  in  earnest, 
and  sincerity  exhibited  itself  in  every 
countenance.  Olory  be  to  Ood,  I 
believe  my  coming  to  Africa  will  not  be 
in  vain.  I  am  resolved  to  live  to  be 
useful :  it  is  all  I  wish  to  live  for ;  it  ia 
my  highest  ambition.  I  am  very  happy 
and  content,  in  this  foreign  land,  in  my 
new  situation.  I  am  certain,  if  I  cannot 
be  happy  here,  I  can  be  happy  in  no  part 
of  the  world.  The  atmosphere  is  very 
hot,  averaging  about  84" ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  it  very  oppressive.  By  taking  care 
of  myself,  I  think  I  shall  enjoy  good 
health,  and  be  able  diligently  to  labour 
in  the  service  of  Ood.  Alessrs.  Rastoa 
and  Hart  are  returning,  by  the  **  Dale 
Park,**  about  the  middle  of  February. 
We  are  all  well,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Hart:  I  diink  the  voyage  will 
restore  his  health. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Gilbert,  dated  Free-Town, 

December  I9th,  18ftO. 


1  HAVE  embraced  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  sending  you  a  line  or  two  con- 
cerning our  voyage,  and  arrival  at  Sierra^ 
Leone.  The  voyage  (except  the  last 
day)  was  pleasant :  we  were  only  thirty- 
seven  days  from  the  Downs.  On  the 
last  day,  a  tornado  came  upon  us  when 
we  were  about  fifty  miles  from  land. 
This  rather  alarmed  the  passengers ;  and 
well  it  might.  The  Captain  declared 
that  he  never  saw  such  a  gush  of  wind 
before  in  all  his  life.  After  this,  the 
rain  and  wind  continued  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  it  began  to  clear  up,  so 
that  we  could  see  the  mountains  of 
Sicrra-Leonr.  As  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  wind  fair,  wc  got  into  the  har- 


bour the  same  evening.  During  the 
voyage,  we  had  Divine  service  every 
Sunday,  and  public  prayers  every  even- 
ing; and  at  these  services  nearly  all  the 
passengers  attended*  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
myself  preached  once  tytry  week  to  die 
sailors,  and  I  trust  that  good  was  done 
The  rooming  after  our  arrival,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Raston  and  Hart  came  on  board> 
and  welcomed  us  to  our  field  of  labour- 
We  at  once  gave  orders  concerning  our 
luggage,  and  then  went  on  shore,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Mission-house,  where 
we  all  united  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
God  for  bringing  us  safe  to  our  destina- 
tion. The  next  morning  we  waited 
upon  the  Governor,  who  received  us  very 
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kindly,  and  wished  us  welL  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  wexe  spent  with  the 
leading  friends  of  oni  Society.  From 
their  appearance  and  conversation^  they 
seem  to  he  very  pious.  At  their  re- 
quest, I  preached  on  Thursday  evening 
at  Zion  chapel  to  a  crowded  eongieg*- 
tioD. 

This  night  I  shall  never  forget  i  the 
sight  of  tbe  coloured  people,  together 
with  their  singing,  and  their  order  in 
Ood*s  house,  caused  me  to  drop  a  tear 
of  joy,  while  I  thought,  "What  hath 
God  wrought !  '*  The  Missionaries, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  have  done 
great  things  in  this  part  of  the  world,— 
far  greater  than  I  expected,  from  what  I 
have  heard  and  read.  To  Ood  be  all 
the  praise!  On  Sunday  morning  I 
preached  to  more  than  a  thousand  peo- 
ple. The  chapel  could  not  hold  them, 
so  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
sun.  We  want  larger  chapels  here; 
some  of  the  chapels  will  not  contain  the 
niembexs  of  our  Society  i  but  from  what 
I  have  alreadv  seen,  I  am  led  to  hope 
we  shall  soon  have  them.  With  the  co* 
operatioo  of  our  people,  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  we  must  succeed.  The  Rev. 
lUr.  Edney  has  already  made  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  with  reference  to 
the  Buxton  chapeL  We  have  had  one 
Committee  Meeting  with  reference  to  this 


chapel,  and  a  my  good  one  it  was. 
Kver  since,  money  has  been  coming  in 
from  every  direction.  We  intend  to 
have  a  basaar  after  Christmas,  wfaidi 
will  be  the  first  ever  held  in  Sierra* 
Leone.  I  trust  that  it  will  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  it  is  designed:  the 
people  are  taking  it  up  In  gomi  earnest^ 
On  Sunday  evening  I  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  from  Isaiah  zlv.  22 : 
''Look  unto  me, and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  x  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else.** 

With  reference  to  Sierra-Leone,*-4ts 
town,  its  people,  and  the  climate,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  agreeably  disappointed :  every- 
thing exceeds  my  expectation,  except  the 
chapels.  Tbe  town  is  better  than  I  thought 
it  was;  the  people,  also,  are  better ;  and, 
with  reference  to  the  dimate,  time  and 
experience  will  prove  what  that  is  also. 
I  think  that  I  shall  have  my  health  here. 
At  present,  I  am  quite  well,  and  so  aro 
my  brethren.  The  wark  of  the  Mission- 
aries here  is  great,  as  it  is  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  feel  my  weakness ; 
but,  with  the  help  and  blessing  of  Ctod, 
I  trust  that  I  sh^  be  made  a  blessing  to 
this  people.  I  fed  that  I  am  in  the 
path  of  Providence ;  and  I  can  say,  at 
the  present  time,  that  I  have  no  otheir 
aim  than  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  men. 


Ejttract  ^a  Letter  f mm  the  Rev,  Joseph  Wright^  Native  Mietumary^ 
dated  Free-Town,  January  20/A,  1851. 


No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Edney,  Gil- 
bert, and  Fletcher.  The  Lord  has 
brought  them  safe  to  us ;  and  they  have 
met  with  the  warm  and  hearty  reception 
of  oor  people.  Many  fervent  and  be- 
lieving prayers  have  already  been  pre- 
sented to  heaven  in  their  behalf,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  valuable  lives ;  and 
hitherto  their  health  is  good,  and  they 
are  going  out  and  coming  in  among  the 
people.  The  more  our  people  see  of  Mr. 
Edney,  the  more  they  love  him:  he  seems 
to  be  just  the  man  they  want.  He  is 
every  way  adapted  for  Africa.  Blay  it 
please  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to 
preserve  his  useful  life  for  many  years 
amongst  us !  His  attention  is  just  now 
directed  to  the  erection  of  the  long  con- 
templated Buxton  chspeL  Some  ar- 
rangements have  already  been  made  for 
the  laying  of  the  foundation.  The  old 
tottering  chapel  could  not  by  any  means 
hkve  survivea  the  next  rainy  season ;  and, 
without  removing  it  out  of  the  way,  there 
could  not  be  sufiicient  room  for  the  laying 


of  the  foundation  of  the  new :  therefore  it 
was  resolved  that  the  old  chapel  should 
be  taken  down,  and  a  new  country  chapel 
should  be  put  up  at  the  other  end  of  tbe 
lot  for  the  accommodation  of  the  congre- 
gation and  the  school,  while  the  Buxton 
chapel  is  in  the  course  of  erection.  And, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  great  expense  in  ac- 
complishing this  desirable  object,  we  have 
solidted  the  aid  of  the  Sodety  at  Grass- 
field  to  reduce  down  the  old  chapel,  and 
to  assist  in  putting  up  the  country  chapel 
with  some  of  the  materials  from  the  old 
chapel.  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January, 
was  the  day  appointed  for  this  work. 
It  was  quite  a  high  day  with  oor  people 
at  Grassfield.  As  early  as  six  o'clock, 
Mr.  Edney,  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  myself 
went  down  to  the  spot,  and  met  about 
thirty-six  Leaders  presiding  over  from 
three  to  four  hundred  members  at  work  ; 
and  the  sitters  in  the  Sodety  provided 
breskfest  and  dinner,  at  their  own  ex- 
penses, for  so  great  a  number  of  people, 
and  they  had  more  than  enough.  Air. 
Edney  was  quite  astounded.     For  it  was 
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quite  delightfal  to  see  how  cfaeeringlj 
and  willingly  the  brethren  set  about 
reducing  the  old  tottering  chapel;  and 
how  others  are  busily  engaged  in  rearing 
up  a  temporary  place  to  worship  Ood 
in;  and  also  to  see  dishes  of  rice, 
foofoo,  aggidy,  and  yams  coming  from 
every  quarter  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people  thus  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  house  of  Ood.  Mr.  Edney  deter- 
mines   to  lay   the  foundation-stone   in 


about  a  week  or  two  hence.  Onr  be- 
loved Superintendent  is  driven,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  adopt  thia  me«- 
sure,  with  the  hope  that,  when  our  peo- 
ple shall  have  seen  the  foundation  laid, 
they  will  be  willing  to  give  all  the  assist- 
ance they  can  towards  its  erection ;  and 
that,  knowing  the  distressing  circum- 
stances in  which  we  and  our  people  are 
placed,  your  pity  will  be  excited  to  give 
us  some  assistance. 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDlEa 

JAMAICA. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  fnm  the  Rev.  William  Sinclair,  dated  Three-HUU^ 
Ocho-Rios  Circuit,  December  27th,  1850. 


You  have  doubtless  been  made  ac- 
quainted, by  the  brethren  in  Kingston, 
of  the  unprecedented  ravages  of  cholera 
in  that  city.  Out  of  a  population  of 
forty  thousand,  it  is  said  that  five  thou- 
sand, or  one  in  eight,  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  carried  off. 

At  Port-Maria,  about  'seven  miles 
from  our  Morley  station,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants  remain  out  of  a 
population  of  one  thousand.  A  few 
weeks  since,  the  disease  manifested  itself 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  since 
raged  with  deadly  effect.  The  first 
cases  were  in  the  house  of  a  Methodist 
family :  I  passed  by  it  about  seven 
o^dock  A.M.,  when  all  seemed  as  usual; 
but,  on  my  return  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  I  found  that  the  father, 
mother,  and  eldest  child  had  all  died, 
and  were  buried. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  the  peo- 
ple, generally,  recognise  this  awful  visit- 
ation as  sent  by  Ood,  and  as  a  just 
retribution  for  their  sins.  You  will 
remember  that  the  reports  of  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  Society  at  Newstead 
have,  for  several  years  past,  been  of  a 
gloomy  and  discouraging  character ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  few  country  sta- 
tions in  Jamaica  were  blessed  with  so 
large  a  share  of  the  means  of  grace. 
The  people  seemed  to  harden  their 
hearts,  and  to  disregard  the  voice  of  their 
teachers:  the  generality  of  our  own 
members  exhibiting  too  great  indifference 
with  regard  to  their  religious  interests ; 
while  the  people  in  the  world  seemed 
given  up  to  work  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness with  greediness.  But  now  that 
the  Lord  has  arisen  <<out  of  His  holy 


places,**  the  people  fear  and  tremble. 
The  congregation  is  doubled  in  num^ 
ber^,  the  chapel  is  crowded,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  have  been  received  on  trial 
for  membership.  "  When  Thy  judg- 
ments are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  world  will  learn  righteousness.** 

At  Ocho-Rios  thirty  of  our  members 
have  died  of  cholera.  Many  backsliders 
have  returned  to  the  church ;  and  parties 
living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  have 
either  separated  from  the  partners  of 
their  guilt,  or  taken  steps  towards  get- 
ting married.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  fourteen  couples. 

I  am  thankful  in  being  able  to 
inform  you,  that  our  new  chapel  at 
Morley  is  completed,  and  was  a  short 
time  ago  formally  opened  by  the  Rev. 
John  Meams,  who  preached  an  admir- 
able discourse,  founded  on  Joel  iii.  20, 
21.  The  congregation  was  large  and 
respectable,  and  the  collection  goocL 

•Oreat  credit  is  due  to  the  people  at 
this  place  for  the  self-denying  efforta 
they  have  niade  in  order  to  erect  a  house 
for  Ood.  Poor,  and  almost  destitute  of 
money,  they  gave  a  large  amount  of 
labour  gratis.  This,  with  the  assisunoe 
of  kind  friends,  enabled  us  to  complete 
the  building  free  of  debt  It  is  a  pretty 
country  chapel,  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty- 
three,  with  a  comfortable  vestry  attached 
to  it.  It  was  nearly  three  years  in 
course  of  erection.  We  could,  by  bor- 
rowing money,  have  put  it  up  perhaps  in 
as  many  months;  but  we  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  keep  pace  with  onr 
means,  and  the  result  is  a  chapel  free  of 
debt. 
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EjTtraei  of  a  I^iier  from  the  Rev.  William  G.  Stedman,  dated  Grat^-HiU 

Circuity  January  14/A,  ]85l. 


AIy  ne^1ic%  or  rather  postponement, 
of  the  duty  of  writing  you,  during  the 
psMt  quarter,  has  been  occanioned  by  the 
hope  that,  ere  this,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  have  informed  you,  that  the 
awful  chnl«ra  had  dii^nppeared  in  my 
Circuit.  It  has  been  raging  in  this  Cir- 
cuit much  longer  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  islnnd,  up  to  the  present  time; 
and  thouj^h  it  has  not  yet  entirely  leA 
us,  we  are  in  good  hope  that,  from  the 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases 
last  veek,  we  shall  soon  be  entirely  free 
from  it. 

In  this  third  subdivision  of  the  twelfth 
division  of  our  parish,  (St.  Thomas  in 
the  Vale,)  we  have  had  about  eighty 
fatal  cases,  and  some  thirty  cases  of  re- 
covery. As  may  be  supposed,  among  a 
people  generally  improvident,  we  were 
ill-prepared  for  such  an  awful  vitiitation, 
and  {to  us)  such  a  new  calamity  :  great 
suffering  has  been  experienced,  and  much 
destitution  has  been  made  manifest. 
Labourers  (and  wc  have  scarcely  any 
other  class  around  us)  are  afraid  to  go 
from  their  homes  to  the  neighbouring 
coffiee-settlements ;  so  numerous  have 
been  the  instances  in  which  healthy  and 
strong  persons,  at  the  close  of  a  day^s 
'  work,  have  retired  as  usual,  been  at- 
tacked  during  the  night,  and  dead  and 
buried  in  the  morning.  They  are  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  neglecting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  provision-grounds. 
One  of  our  most  judicious  friends  was 
telling  me,  a  few  days  since,  that  there 
was  reason  to  fear  greater  distress  and 
suffering  would  ensue,  from  want  of 
food;  and  thus  a  more  awful  calamity, 
if  possible,  follow  on  the  heels  of  the  one 
just  receding.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
above,  we  are  led  to  fear  that  our  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  on  which  we  have 
just  entered,  wUl  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished ;  as,  already,  parties  to  whom  we 
apply  for  Missionary  subscriptions,  &c, 
tell  us  they  are  unable  to  give,  as  their 
''coff'ee  is  dropping  from  the  trees,  and 
they  can  get  no  hands  to  pick  it.*'  But 
we  hope  the  best.  Perhaps  our  fears  are 
premature. 

But  you  will  be  more  desirous  to 
know  what  effect  this  visitation  has  had 
on  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  have  a 
few,  of  course,  who,  like  their  brethren 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  trace  the 
malady  to  second  causes,  and  put  Ood 
entirely  out  of  the  question;  scouting 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  judicial  visitation 
of  Almighty  God.    Happily,  these  arc 


few.  Others,  and  by  far  the  majority, 
have  owned  Ood*s  hand  in  it,  and  have 
admitted  that  He  is  correcting  us.  And 
we  have  witnessed  many  instances  in 
which  the  President  of  a  local  Board  of 
Health,  or  of  some  of  its  Committees, 
has  voluntarily  proposed  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  sittings  by  prayer; 
and  has  successively  and  punctually 
called  upon  the  Clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  open,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Minister  to  close,  them.  Many  former 
neglecters  of  public  worship  now  attend 
Ood*s  house,  and  listen  attentively  to 
the  word  of  life.  Our  own  people  are 
much  stirred  up.  Never,  during  my 
seven  years*  sojourn  in  Jamaica,  did  I 
witness  such  attention,  as  yesterday,  to 
the  expounding  of  God's  holy  word : 
(surely  this  is  a  token  for  good  I)  and  I 
may  aidd,  that,  during  the  year,  I  have 
not  witnessed,  on  any  occasion,  such 
full  chapels  as  I  saw  yesterday. 

We  have  been  tow,  and  low  long. 
We  have  mourned  over  it,  preached 
about  it,  and  prayed,  <<  Arise,  O  God, 
maintain  Thy  cau«e  !  **  God  is  answer- 
ing our  prayers,  and  (to  His  name  be 
the  glory  !)  is  reviving  us  again,  and 
His  people  do  rejoice  in  Him.  We 
have  had  to  mourn  the  sudden  removal 
of  some  of  our  most  devoted  Leaders, 
and  many  of  our  members ;  but  God  has 
raised  up  others  to  fill  the  vacant  offices, 
and  we  have  about  as  many  on  trial  for 
membership  as  we  have  lost  by  deaths 
and  backsliding  during  the  year. 

The  Christmas  holidays  have  passed 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  have  been  spent  for  many 
years  past.  The  barbarous  music,  com- 
posed of  sounds  anything  but  pleasant, 
— specially  in  the  night-seasons, — and 
variety,  anything  but  harmonious,  emit- 
ted from  the  rattle  of  the  jaw-bones  of 
oxen,  combined  with  the  blowing  of 
shells,  and  the  monotonous  beat  of  the 
tub  covered  with  goata*-Bkin,  have  not 
been  heard,  excepting  among  a  few 
Spaniards  (Romanists)  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  trust  we  shall  also 
find,  at  our  approaching  Annual  Meet- 
ing, that  this  has  been  the  case  through- 
out the  island  ;  and  specially  where  my 
lot  was  cast  last  year,  and  where  I  pain- 
fully witnessed  such  scenes  as  had  not 
been  enacted  for  twenty  years,  and  which 
were  an  evident  development  of  an 
alarming  revival  of  those  works  of  the 
devil  which  our  Lord  was  manifested  to 
destroy.     Yes;  where  the  voice  of  His 
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mercj  hai  been  diiragardcd,  the  Toioe  of 
Uii  jadgments  bas  been  beard,  and 
many  have  learned  rigbteoasoess. 

At  the  dote  of  the  year,  we  considered 
it  prudent  to  put  off  our  annual  watch- 
night,  aa  sicknesa  abounded,  the  weather 
was  stormj,  and  the  pathvayi  verj  un- 
safe to  tnTel  by  starlight.  Manj  of  our 
people,  however,  kept  a  meeting  for 
prayer  and  praise  in  their  families,  or 
among  their  neighbours.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  had  public  service ;  and,  as 
a  Society,  afterwards  renewed  our  cove- 
nant with  Ood, — a  season  long  to  be 
remembered,  I  trust,  by  many.  The 
first  Sabbath  of  the  jear  was  entirely 
lost,  aa  to  public  worship  and  class- 
meetings  in  the  Circuit,  in  consequence 
of  wet  and  stormy  weather. 

With  heartfelt  gratitude,  I  here  record 
the  goodness  of  God  to  me  and  mine. 
Surrounded  aa  we  have  been  by  cholera, 


having  had  it  aa  near  as  posaible  wiih- 
oat  tottdnng  ns,  we  have  all  been  pre- 
served, though  the  voice  of  duty  has 
often  called  me  to  visit  the  worst  cases, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  medical  dispenser, 
aa  well  aa  a  spiritual  adviser,  no  Doctor 
having  been  obtainable  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease.  May  our  spared  livca  be  devoted 
to  God^s  glory;  and  may  we  happily 
witness  large  accessions  to  the  family 
of  God,  «the  household  of  faith!** 
Amirn. 

I  beg  to  add,  that  I  give  two  guineas, 
in  addition  to  my  usual  subscription, 
this  year  (that  Is,  1860)  to  the  Mission 
cause:  oneaaan  acknowledgment  of  God^s 
goodness  in  preserving  myself  and  family 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera;  and 
one  as  an  expression  of  entire  confidence 
in,  and  sympathy  with,  the  managers  of 
our  Mission-House  affairs. 


Ejtlraci  qf  a  Letter  /ram  the  Rev.  WUiiam  Westy  dated  Kingeton^ 

January  28M,  1861. 


The  cholera,  which  had  been  long 
talked  of  and  much  dreaded,  but  by 
none  prepared  for,  made  its  appearance 
at  Port-Royal  early  in  the  month  of 
October  last.  It  soon  passed  over  to 
Kingston,  where,  for  several  weeks,  it 
raged  with  fearful  violence,  uid  then, 
gradually  subsiding,  passed  on  to  other 
places,  east  and  west,  and  is  now  doing 
its  work  of  destruction  at  the  extremities 
of  the  island. 

To  convey  anything  like  a  just  im- 
pression of  the  scenes  that  transpired, 
of  the  feelings  that  were  experienced,  of 
the  consternation  that  prevailed,  and  of 
the  efforts  that  were  put  forth  by  the 
intelligent  and  influential,  while  the 
epidemic  was  raging  in  Kingston,  would 
be  impossible.  From  two  or  three  per 
day  the  number  of  deaths  rapidly  rose 
to  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and, 
on  one  day,  it  is  said  two  hundred  and 
eighty  interments  took  place;  and  this 
in  a  population  of  not  more  than  forty 
thousand.  The  dead^carts  might  be 
seen  in  idl  directions  bearing  the  fallen 
to  the  different  places  of  interment, 
while  medical  gentlemen,  and  Ministers 
of  religion,  and  the  visiters  of  the  3Ier- 
chants*  Benevolent  Society,  were  going 
from  house  to  house  inquiring  for  the 
sick  and  necessitous,  and  ministering  to 
their  wants.  One  scene  that  I  witnessed 
can  never  be  erased  from  my  memory. 
It  was  at  a  house  of  ill  fame  which,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oughton, 
Dr.  Allnian,  and  one  or  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, 1  visited,  having  been  informed 


that  the  inmates  were  in  a  fearful  atate. 
In  that  wretched  abode  we  eounted  not 
fewer  than  fourteen  females,  moat  of 
whom  were  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease ;  and  there  was  one  seated  in  a 
chair,  her  head  reclining  on  a  table, 
whom,  when  we  came  to  touch,  we 
found  dead,  and  tt\%  and  cold.  O  how 
terrible  are  the  judgments  of  God  I  For 
a  time  little  or  no  business  was  attended 
to^  and  even  the  means  of  grace  were 
comparatively  neglected,  such  was  the 
consternation  that  prevailed.  The  whole 
has  now  passed  away  like  a  fearful 
dream,  and  things  are  again  wearing 
their  wonted  aspect  Our  loss  of  noem- 
ben  in  this  Circuit  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  appalling  scourge  has  been  great ; 
for,  besides  those  who  died  of  other 
diseases,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
have  fallen  by  the  cholera  alone,  of  whom 
twenty-seven  were  Leaders.  The  loss  of 
so  many  members,  together  with  the 
general,  though  temporary,  stagnation  of 
trade,  very  seriously  affected  our  re- 
ceipts ;  and,  at  the  December  Quarterly- 
Meeting,  the  account  pesented  a  defi- 
ciency of  some  £94.  An  effort  is  being 
made,  if  possible,  to  raise  this  sum ;  and 
upwards  of  £60  have  dready  been  real- 
ised. We  are  anxious  to  keep  the  Cir- 
cuit self-supporting,  if  possible.  Matters 
throughout  the  Circuit  are,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  again  looking  up.  Our  congrega- 
tions have  greatly  improved,  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  were  reported 
on  trial  for  membership  at  our  December 
Quarterly- Alceting,  while  many  are  every 
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week  CMting  in  their  lot  imong  ui.  The 
Diitrict-Meeting  has  been  postponed 
until  the  6th  cif  February,  to  meet  the 
withes  of  those  brethren  whose  Circuit- 
mstteis  have  been  thrown  back  by  the  cho- 


lera. I  have  not  heard  of  one  of  the  M  is- 
sionaries  being  attacked  by  the  disease. 
God  has,  indeed,  graciously  preserved 
His  servants.  May  He  enable  us  all  to 
devote  ourselves  anew  to  His  service  1 


Extract  qfa  Letter  from  the  Rev,  lienrp  B,  Britten^  dated  Jamaica  DUtriot- 

Meeting,  February  12th,  1851. 


Not  knowing  whether,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  business,  our  Chairman,  or 
any  other  brother,  will  be  able  to  send 
you  a  line  by  this  packet,  I  seize  a  mo- 
ment or  two  from  the  breakfast-hour  for 
that  purpose.  Thank  Ood,  we  are  getting 
on  both  rapidly  and  comfortably  with  our 
District  business.  All  appear  of  one 
heart  and  mind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  happily  and  speedily  finish  our 
business.  The  Circuit-schedules,  among 
numerous  other  District  papers,  are  be- 
fore me.  There  are  records  on  them  both 
painful  and  pleasing.  We  find  that  eigh- 
teen hundred  of  our  members  have  died 
of  cholera  since  October.  The  statements 


of  the  brethren  as  to  the  peaceful  and  tri- 
umphant deaths  of  many  of  our  departed 
people,  were  of  a  most  delightful  charac- 
ter. There  is  a  very  gracious  movement 
in  most  of  our  Circuits,  and  we  find  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  members  on 
trial.  A  very  remariuible  Providence  has 
been  over  your  Missionaries  and  their 
families  during  the  ravages  of  the  cho- 
lera. Of  the  thirty  thousand  victims  it 
hss  swept  away,  not  a  member  of  our 
families,  I  learn,  has  fallen  among  them. 
Glory,  glory  to  our  good  and  gracious 
God  I  O  that  our  lives,  thus  signslly 
preserved,  may  be  faithfully  devoted  to 
God,  and  to  His  blessed  work  ! 


RECENT  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Missionaries  and  their  families  and 
churdheSy  who  are  again  afflicted  with  the  proximity  of  war,  will  be 
remembered  by  the  friends  of  Missions  in  their  intercessions  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  We  haye  intelligence  from  Qraham's-Town  to  the 
25th  of  January.  At  that  time  our  Missionaries  and  their  families, 
through  Divine  mercy,  were  unhurt ;  and  each  Mission  station  had 
supplied  a  band  of  Kaffirs  and  Fingoes  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony, 
whose  conduct  had  called  forth  the  public  commendation  of  the 
Governor,  Sir  Harry  Smith.  One  of  the  stations,  Fort^Beaufort,  had 
been  the  scene  of  war.  But  Mr.  Ayiiff  and  his  family  remained  at 
their  post  of  duty,  and  were  uninjured.  There  had  also  been  attempts 
at  robbery  near  b'Urban,  Fort-Feddie.  The  Native  Chiefs  Pato  at 
Mount- Coke,  and  Kreli  at  Butterworth,  remained  faithful  to  the 
British  Government.  The  7th  of  February  had  been  appointed  as  a 
day  of  special  humiliation  and  prayar  throughout  all  the  Wesleyan 
congregations  in  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  a  collection  was  to  be  made 
for  the  relief  of  widows  ana  orphans,  and  others,  whom  the  war  hud 
plunged  into  distress. 

TH£  BECHUANA  COUNTRY. 

By  letters  from  the  Rev.  James  Cameron,  dated  December  6th, 
1850,  and  January  11th,  1851,  we  leam  that  the  Missions  in  that 
country  are  much  disturbed  and  injured  by  war  among  the  native 
tribes.  The  two  Mission  stations,  Mirametsu  and  Umpukane,  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  marauding  party;  the  people  have  been  swept 
away,  and  four  thousand  head  of  cattle  stolen.     One  of  the  Mission- 
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aries,  Mr.  Ludorf,  being  thus  set  at  liberty,  has  proceeded  further  iuto 
the  interior  to  the  Barolongs,  who  some  time  ago  migrated  from  the 
Thaba  Unchu  station,  and  have  ever  since  been  importunate  in  their 
entreaties  for  a  Missionary.  Mr.  Cameron  says,  *'IIe  left  Bloom- 
Fontein  last  Monday.  Trials,  doubtless,  await  him  ;  but  what  African 
Missionary  is  without  trials  ?  They  go  forth  weeping,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  having  little  to  cheer  them  but  the  hope  of  coming  again 
rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them."  Brethren  in  this  part  of 
the  Mission-field  have  a  special  demand  on  the  sympathies  and  prayers 
of  the  church  at  home. 

DEPARTURE  AND  ARRIVAL  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

On  Thursday,  February  20th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillings  embarked  at 
Southampton,  in  the  ^^  Kipon,"  Captain  Moresby,  for  Ceylon. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hirst,  at  St.  Mary's,  River  Gambia. 


THE  INCOME  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY  FOR  1850. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  thankful- 
ness to  the  friends  of  Missions,  that  the  Committee  are  enabled  to 
report  the  Income  of  the  Society  for  1850  to  be  One  Hundred  and 
Four  Thousand  Six  Hundred   and  Sixty-one  Pounds,  Fiftebn 

SfllLLINGS,    AND   FoURPENCE. 

To  the  contributors  at  large,  who  have  thus  sustained  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  by  their  liberality,  and  to  the  Ministers  and  others 
who  have  publicly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  J^ociety,  the  Committee 
feel  that  their  best  thanks  are  due.  Many  of  the  donations  which 
have  been  sent,  have  been  accompanied  by  the  most  gratifying 
expressions  of  attachment  to  the  Mission  work;  many  subscriptions 
have  been  nobly  continued,  notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  in  some  instances,  and  the  strong  pressure  of  unusual  claims,  in 
others.  Many  collectors  have  persevered  in  their  self-denying  labours, 
under  circumstances  of  great  discouragement ;  and  the  donors,  col- 
lectors, and  Treasurers  of  the  Christmas  and  New- Year's  Juvenile 
Offerings  to  the  Wesley  an  Missions  have  this  year  exceeded  their 
former  doings,  the  contributions  from  this  source,  received  in  time 
to  be  included  in  the  account,  amounting  to  the  noble  sum  of  Five 
Thousand  Pounds,  Nine  Shillings,  and  Threepence.  And  though  it 
was  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  very  extraordinary  amount 
of  legacies  received  during  the  preceding  year,  in  connexion  with  the 
large  amount  of  special  donations  then  spontaneously  oifered,  that  the 
aggregate  ordinary  contributions  of  1850  would  not  fiilly  equal  those 
of  1849,  they  do,  we  believe,  present  an  increase  of  more  than  £534 
over  the  income  of  1 848. 

Gratifying  to  a  high  degree  as  are  the  facts  now  announced,  the 
Committee  are  confident  that  a  much  larger  amount,  more  nearly 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Missions  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
mittee, might  easily  be  raised.  Tlie  great  thing  required  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  end  is — itiformation.  If  any 
godly  man   saw  a    great   work   of   grace  in    progress   in  his  own 
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neighbourhood,  the  ignorant  instructed,  the  profligate  reclaimed, 
sinners  converted,  the  church  enlarged,  joy  and  happiness  diffused 
around,  and  God  glorified,  would  he  not  give,  out  of  his  plenty, 
or,  if  poor,  out  of  his  poverty,  to  maintain  the  agency  by  which 
such  a  work  is  carried  on  ?  Let  him  only  see  the  work,  let  him  see 
its  progress  and  results,  and  its  claim  on  him  would  be  irresistible. 
No  consideration  of  indulgence,  or  of  penury,  would  prevent  his  prac- 
tical interest  in  it:  *^  Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,"  he  would 
say,  '^  and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  ray  mouth,  if  I  prefer 
not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  But  this  work  is  as  really  going 
on  by  the  agency  of  Missions,  among  the  most  depraved  and  barlmrous 
and  idolatrous  of  men,  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes.  The  African, 
and  the  American  Indian,  are  enlightened  by  the  Gospel.  The  Feejee 
Islanders  are  won  from  their  cannibal  propensities,  and  are  living  in 
holy  love  and  joy.  The  Singhalese  and  Hindoos  cast  away  their  idols. 
God's  word  has  free  course,  and  is  glorified.  In  Jamaica  alone  three 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  have  been  received  on  trial,  for 
Christian  fellowship,  since  the  awful  visitation  of  the  cholera  in 
October  last !  Let  it  be  known  that  many  thousand  persons  are  every 
year  added  to  the  living  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  on  the  Mission 
stations,  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  removed  to  heaven  !  Let 
it  be  known  that  the  enlargement  of  this  great  work  depends  on  the 
united  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Societies  and  Congregations ;  and 
where  is  the  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  whose  heart  God  has  touched 
with  His  grace,  who  would  not  desire  to  contribute  towards  it  ?  It  is 
in  the  multitude  of  those  who  do  not  yet  regularly  contribute  to  the 
support  of  Missions  that  we  see,  not  any  cause  of  despondency  as  to 
the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  but  a  reasonable  ground 
of  hope  for  its  speedy  and  indefinite  extension.  We  are  inspired 
with  the  best  anticipations  for  the  future,  by  contemplating  the  vast 
number  of  good  people  yet  to  be  brought  forward  to  the  help  of  the 
work  of  Missions.  The  world  cannot  remain  as  it  is,  when  there 
is  so  large  a  reserve  of  the  army  of  the  church  militant  still  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lora,  *'  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty."  The  great  Head  of  the  church  alone  knows  all  the 
good  effected  by  His  servants  all  over  the  world.  Some  measure 
of  it  may  be  learned  from  the  correspondence,  at  large,  of  all  the 
Missionaries ;  to  which  few  persons  only  can  have  access.  A  selection 
from  this  correspondence  is  published  every  month  in  the  ^^  Notices" 
and  once  a  quarter  in  the  ^'  Quarterly  Papers;**  but  these  publications 
are  not  generally  read.  There  is  not  one  person  in  ten,  in  our  Socie- 
ties and  Congregations,  who  regularly  reads  the  "  Missionary  Notices " 
and  ''  Quarterly  Papers," — ^the  records  of  the  labours  and  trials  and 
successes  of  the  men  who  are  fulfilling  the  command  of  the  Saviour, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
Here,  then,  is  a  great  work  going  on ;  and  you  are  ignorant  of  its 
details  1  Or,  if  you  know  them,  you  are  letting  others,  who  ought  to 
be  equally  interested,  remain  in  ignorance !  The  work  is  not  seen :  and 
from  this  cause, — from  the  information  of  what  is  doing  not  being  duly 
circulated, — the  Missions,  which  might  be  enlarged,  and  rendered  twice 
as  useful,  are  restricted  in  their  operations.  There  are  many  thousand 
persons  connected  with  Methodism  who  do  not  give  so  much  as  otie 
penny  9LVftek^  throughout  the  year,  towards  the  support  of  the  Missions. 
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There  Bie  many  such  persons  connected  with  almost  every  Society  and 
eyenr  chapel.  They  do  not  subscribe,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
good  that  is  done.  Now,  the  object  of  this  address  will  be  aocom* 
plished,  if  all  such  persons  will  proaitre  the  ^^  Missionary  Notices^"  and 
read  them.  There  ought  to  oe  a  large  sale  of  this  instmctire  and 
interesting  publication.  All  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  work 
which  Qod  is  now  canying  on  in  many  conntries,  should  buy  and  read 
the  '*  Notices,"  and  presenre  them,  together  with  the  coyers,  which 
contain  useful  information,  for  future  reference.  And  every  collector 
is  earnestly  advised  to  begin  afresh  to  lend  the  "  Notices,"  not  only  to 
penny-arweek  subscribers,  but  also  to  those  who  do  not  subscribe. 
Let  the  ^^  Notices  "  be  read,  and  information  of  the  state  and  work  of 
the  Missions  be  diffused  among  those  who  fear  and  love  God,  and  the 
Missions  will  be  supported  and  enlarged. 

It  has  been  said,  that  contributions  are  given  in  sympathy  with  the 
Committee,  and  not  in  regard  to  the  Missionaries  and  their  work. 
This  is  not  true,  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  no  wish  of  the  Committee 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  aficctionate  sympathy  which  should 
be  directed  to  the  Missionaries.  The  Committee,  therefore,  earnestly 
reiterate  their  recommendation,  that  the  published  letters  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries be  universally  read ;  and  they  have  then  no  fear  but  that 
adequate  means  will  be  provided  for  sending  out  the  men  now  ready 
to  go,  and  for  their  support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  God  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  The  Mission* work  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
of  its  old  friends  and  supporters ;  and  it  can  justly  daim,  in  adcBtion 
to  these,  that  all  persons  connected' with  the  Meuodist  Societies  and 
Congregations  should  read  the  information  whidi  is  pabiished,  and 
should  become  regular  subscribers  to  its  funds.  Should  this  object  be 
to  any  great  extent  accomplished,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Mmisters 
and  officers  and  collectors,  and  by  the  kind  acquiescence  of  evety  one 
who  reads  this  address,  there  will  be  a  glorious  augmentation  of  the 
work  of  Missions,  many  dark  places  of  the  earth  wul  soon  be  visited 
by  the  light  of  the  Gtospel,  and  the  fflorified  and  exalted  Saviour  will 
"  see  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  willbe  satisfied." 

We  would  bear  in  prayerful  remembrance  the  other  Missionary 
Societies  who  are  co-workers  with  us  in  this  great  enterprise.  We 
heartily  wish  them  ^  God  speed ; "  but  vre  would  not*  be  the"  less  mmd- 
ful  of  our  own  duty  to  take  oor  full  part  of  the  conflict  against  idola- 
try, Popery,  and  scepticism ;  and  against  every  other  form  of  ^  anti- 
christ which  now  seeks  to  obtain  asoendaDcy,  and  enslave  and  ruin  the 
souls  of  men.  ''  We,  then,  as  workers  together  with  God^  beseedi  you 
also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain." 

JOHN  BEECH  AM,  President  of  the 

Conference. 

THOMAS  PARMER, »  General 
JOHN  SCOTT,  f     Treasurers. 

JABEZ  BUNTING,  1  ^  , 
ROBERT  ALDER,  V  „  ^^^^V 
ELIJAH  HOOLE,      j   ^^<^^^'^^^' 
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Ir  the  present  exeeedingij  eritleal  state  ef  onr  conntiy,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  remind  onr  readers  and  the  pnbHc  in  general,  that  the 
Wesleyan  Tract  Society  has  published  a  considerable  number  of  Tracts 
upon  Popery,  showing  the  iniquity  of  the  system,  and  the  baneful 
eifects  which  it  produces  wherever  it  prevails.  We  trust  that  the 
Con^ttees  of  the  variooa  Branch  Sooieties  in  the  Connexion,  and  those 
friends  who  desire  the  welfare  of  their  Romanist  coimtrymen,  will  not 
lose  this  most  suitable  opportunity  of  expoiiBg  error  and  disseminating 
truth.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  present  Reporter,  that  the  Tracts 
published  by  this  Society  have  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of 
some,  who  were  formerly  the  adherents  of  this  most  corrupt  and 
degrading  superstition. 

Si,  Georg6*8f  Third  London  CtrcuU^  Tract  Socielift  1851. 

We  have  recently  held  our  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Society  connected 
with  this  chapel ;  and  a  more  interesting  anniversary  it  has  seldom  been  our 
lot  to  attend.  The  Secretary,  whose  attention  to  the  Society  hss  been  most 
exemplary,  reported  an  increase  of  six  Distributors  tince  the  last  annivemry, 
all  ef  whom  had  been  actively  engaged  during  the  year  in  promoting  the  olgects 
for  which  the  Society  was  first  establiihed.  The  Rev.  P.  M'Owan,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Circuit,  presided ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  evenhig,  a  Visiter 
stated,  that  some  years  ago  his  dutrict  embraeed  a  neighbourhood  where  some 
buildinge  were  occupied  as  police-barracks.  He  occasionally  met  with  rough 
usage  here;  and  the  parties  on  whom  he  called  often  refused  to  take  his  Tracts. 
"  But,"  said  he,  <<  I  never  forgot  what  my  mission  was ;  and  when  they  would 
not  take  my  Tracts,  I  thrust  them  under  the  door.  I  had  one  day  been  talking 
to  a  policeman,"  he  continued,  "  who  was  a  Papist,  when  I  went  to  an 
upstairs  apartment,  which  was  oceupled  by  a  ringle  man,  to  whom  I  could 
never  gain  access.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  was  invited  in,  that  the 
parties  who  were  in  the  room  might  see,  as  they  said,  what  wri  ofaJUh  I  was. 
I  entered,  and  found  this  policeman  with  a  soldier,  who  was  pajring  him  a  risit 
that  afternoon.  They  were  both  more  than  half-drunk,  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
not  ashamed  of  myself,  to  be  running  about  on  the  Sunday,  telling  lies  to  my 
neighbours ;  alluding  to  the  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  the  Papist,  and  to 
which  one  or  both  of  them  had  been  listening.  I  left  them ;  and  found,  on  my 
next  visit,  that  this  very  Papist  had  been  greatly  Impressed  by  my  last 

LONDON  :*-PubU8hed  by  JonN  Mason,  Wesleyan  Conference  Office, 
14,  City -road  i  and  sold  at  SSf  Pacernoster-row. 
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convenation,  and  was  now  an  earnest  inquirer  after  truth.    I  invited  him  to 

come  to  St.  George's  chapoK.    He  aaid  that  he  ahoold  lejoioe  to  do  ao,  bat  that 

his  duty  interfered.     I  then  proposed  to  call  on  hia  superier  officer,  to  get  the 

time  of  his  patrol  altered ;  hut  he  oBjected  to  tkaa  on  the  ground  that»  thongh 

his  superior  was  a  gentleman,  and  very  kind,  yet  he  would  make  no  ahention 

for  the  sake  of  religion.    *  Never  mind,'  said  If  *  let  me  try/    I  aHOKdiiigly 

went  early  on  the  following  morning ;  and»  to  my  great  sarprise,  ftmad  that 

the  officer  was  engaged  at  family  'prayer*    He  told  me  that  he  was  aot  a 

professor  of  religion>  bat  that  having  boon  trained  up  in  the  ohservanoe  of 

family  worship,  he  could  not  give  it  op,  and  enjoyed  its  esoeroise.    I  staled  my 

object  in  calling,  and  he  said  he  would  get  the  alteration  effected ;  *  but/  lie 

added, '  the  man,  you  know,  is  a  PapisL*    I  then  told  him  of  our  conversatiou, 

and  of  the  man's  earnest  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth ;  upon  whieh 

he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  thanked  me  in  the  name  of  the  whole  fores,  and 

said,  *  I  wish  your  people  would  attend  to  all  our  ftokcevun,*    Nest  Snnday 

the  poor  Papist  came  to  St  George's.    I  then  invked  him  to  olaas.    He  non 

believed  the  truthy  and  became  truly  converted  lo  God.    9ot  two  years  ht 

maintained  a  consistent  profession  in  the  same  aocie^,  and  waa  then  removad 

to  Deptford.    Before  going,  however,  he  came  and  begged  ne  to  get  hina  a 

note  of  removal*    I  thought,  '  This  man  is  sincere,  or  else  he  woidd  not  want 

a  note  of  removal ;  he  would  like  to  slip  out  of  our  hands  now  that  he  k 

going  away.'    So  I  got  him  a  note ;  and  for  two  years  more  he  let  hia  ilg^t 

shine  at  Deptford,  at  the  expiration  of  whieh  time  he  went  to  America  :  but* 

while  he  was  at  Deptford,  if  ever  he  had  a  holiday,  he  used  to  come  and  spend 

it  with  me,  heeauM  of  the  good  he  had  got" 

The  same  Visiter  related,  by  way  of  admonition,  that  he  could  never  think 
without  great  distress  of  the  unhappy  case  of  an  exceedingly  wicked  man  ia  bsa 
district,  who  had  invariably  insulted  him  when  he  went  with  his  Tracts^  Inst 
who,  being  taken  ill,  desired  to  see  the  Tract-Distnbutor.  The  Visiter  saw  him 
on  the  Sunday,  and  promised  to  go  again  the  next  night ;  but  something  prevented 
him.  On  the  following  evening  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  hindered  again ; 
and  when  he  went  on  the  Wednesday,  he  learned  that  the  man  waa  dead,  and 
that  his  last  words  were,  *'  The  Tract-Distributor  has  not  come  yet."  **  It 
went,"  said  hei  "like  a  dagger  to  my  heart,  and  it  is  as  though  thai  dagger  waa 
there  still." 

EXTftACtS  FBOU  THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

One  of  the  Distributors  says:-*-" In  the  district  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  during  the  past  year,  the^  Tracts,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  yiery  weU 
received*  I  have  had  refusals  only  in  five  instanoesy  and  in  four  out  of  tbo 
five  the  people  were  Romanists.  One  person  was  so  impressed  with  the  Tract 
entitled,  'Sure  of  Heaven,'  that  she  requested  it  might  be  given  her;  which 
was  accordingly  done." 

Two  female  Distributors  report: — "During  the  past  year  we  have  visited 
upwards  of  sixty  families  weekly,  fifcy-three  of  whom  have  received  the  Tracts 
and  many  of  them  thankfully.  Several  have  been  induced  to  attend  the  house 
of  God  who  had  not  previously  done  so.  One  person,  who  had  been  a 
backslider  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  been  prevailed  upon  by  <Mir 
solicitations  to  attend  the  means  of  grace  regularly,  and  for  the  last  five  months 
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has  been  meeting  in  class.  She  seems  earnestly  desirous  to  have  her  back- 
slidings  healed.  We  feel  encouraged  to  persevere  in  this  vork  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,  knowing  that  in  due  season  we  riiall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

By  one  of  the  Distributors  the  fbliowing  incident  is  related : — One  Sabbath- 
moming,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  he  was  going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and 
distribottag  Handbills  as  he  went  along,  a  young  female  met  him  and  offered 
him  a  paper,  asking  if  he  would  acoept  of  It  "  O  yes,"  he  said,  "  and  thank 
]pou  too ;  and  I'll  give  yon  another  in  return  for  it."  On  opening  it,  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  invilBtion  to  an  Independent  chapel  In  the  city.  Fhiding  that 
thay  ware  fellow*]abourert  in  tiie  same  service,  they  entered  into  conversation, 
and  ifa«  asked  him  where  he  belonged  to.  He  replied,  *'St  George's." 
'*Ahr'  she  said|  '*I  was  brought  up  in  St.  George's  Sunday-school,  and  was 
converted  to  God  llnrough  reading  one  pf  their  Trade."  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waAen ;  for  thou  ehalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

And  now  ^at  the  Distribntors  are  about  to  enter  upon  another  year  of 
exertion  in  this  haUowed  cause,  they  earnestly  ask  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of 
tbor  fellow-Ghristians.  They  feel  that,  as  messengers  fVom  the  church  to 
the  gnihy  and  the  lost,  and  thus  in  an  emphatic  sense  standing  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  this;  and  they  feel  assured, 
taOf  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  marked  and  manifest  display  of  divine 
power.  Let  the  cause  of  Tract-distribution  be  earnestly  and  believingly  pleaded 
in  onr  sanctuaries,  at  our  fireside-altars,  and  in  the  closets  of  our  people, 
and  we  should  soon  see  an  impression  made  upon  the  mass  of  ignorance  and 
vice  around  us;  and  many  a  penitent  hastening  to  Jesus,  and  finding  rest 
beneath  the  shadow  of  His  cross.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  die  militant  church  when  it  became  the  people  of  Qod  to  be  anxious  for  the 
spread  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom;  surely  it  is-  the  present.  All  the  forms  of 
eivor  whaeh  are  multiplying  around  us,  seem  to  embody  the  spirit  of  earnestness ; 
while  ingenuity  and  invention  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  art  is  well  nigh 
exhausted,  to  find  new  forms  of  fascination  wherewith  to  deck  the  pathway  of 
destmetion.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  Christians  are,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  scattered  up  and  down  through  the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  a 
counteracting  influence,  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  they, 
of  all  men,  ought  to  possess  the  spirit  of  activity,  watchfulness,  earnestness,  and 
zeal ;  lest  it  should  still  be  true  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wiser,  and  therefore  more  effective,  than  the  children  of  light.  The 
members  of  this  Society  entreat  not  only  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  tlieir 
brethren  and  sisters,  but  also  their  active  co-operation ;  and  gladly  will  they 
welcome  amongst  them  any  who,  impelled  by  love  to  the  Saviour,  and 
compassion  for  the  souls  that  are  ready  to  perish,  are  willing  to  join  them  in 
this  enterprise  of  mercy.  **  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few ;"  and  their  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is,  tliat  lie 
would  raise  up  and  qualify,  and  send  forth,  many,  very  many,  more  labourers 
into  His  harvest 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  tJie  Dundee  Wesleyan  Tract  Society ^  1851. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
among  some  of  our  friends  about  the  work  of  God,  and  the  best  means  of 
promoting  it.    The  Lord  directed  us  to  the  distribation  of  Tracts.  Accordingly, 
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that  same  night,  all  the  old  Tracts  that  could  he  secared.  were  gathered 
together,  to  the  numher  of  about  forty,  and  these  not  in  the  beet  eonditkn. 
However,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  diese,  as  they  were,  were  divided  into  six 
packets,  and  delivered  to  six  persons,  nho^  we  were  sure,  had  a  mind  to  work. 
In  two  days  these  were  all  distributed  in  different  distriets.  This  was  the 
simple  beginning  of  our  present  Society,  which  now  contisto  of  twenty-nina 
working  members,  all  in  separate  districts  of  the  town,  with  at  least  twenty-four 
Tracts  each.  Nor  have  we  been  labouring  in  vain ;  for  we  have  seen  much  good 
result  from  our  laboun.  We  have  seen  sinners  brought  to  tho  foot  of  the  Croas, 
and  there  find  rest  to  their  troubled  souls.  One  man,  who  had  not  entered 
a  church,  or  been  once  decently  clothed,  for  twenty  yean,  now  entvs  the 
liouse  of  God  well  clad,  and  is  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Scores  of 
children  have  been  sent  to  the  Sabbath*school,  which  has  ineroased  in  an 
astonishing  manner.  Prayer-meetfngs  have  been  established  in  soma  distrids, 
and  mouths  which  were  only  accustomed  to  profanity  hava  Warned  to  pray  and 
sing  praises  to  our  God ;  so  that  in  one  district  the  people  have  been  heard  to 
say,  that  it  is  like  another  place,  so  great  is  the  change  for  the  belter.  And  these 
are  but  a  few  out  of  many  instances  of  good  which  we  have  already  seoD,  and 
which  encourage  us  to  persevere.  During  the  year,  thirty->five  Distxibnton  have 
been  employed,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  aitd  forty  Tracts  have  been  pal 
into  ciroulation.  A  few  of  these  have  been  sent  to  the  country  and  other  towns ; 
and  one  packet,  in  covers,  has  been  given  to  a  young  man  who  wanted  them  to 
read  to  the  people  in  the  ship,  on  his  passage  to  America.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  Handbills  have  been  distributed.  The  people  are  in  almost  all  cases 
exceedingly  thankful.  They  read  the  Tracts,  and  are  careful  of  them.  Some- 
times they  will  rather  buy  the  Tract  than  part  with  it  The  Roman  Catholice 
in  nearly  every  case  at  first  refuse  the  Tracts,  but  afterwards  ask  for  them. 
One  great  blessing  resulting  from  the  visiting  is  finding  out  old  Methodists. 
Many  have  beeti  found  out,  especially  among  those  who  came  from  Ireland ; 
and  some  have  been  recovered.  Our  Society,  we  are  thankful  to  state,  is  in 
great  prosperity. 


A  very  interesting  Report  hst  be«n  reeelved  ftom  FUttwod,  whieh  will  be  gif  en  in  tke  next 

**  RsrOETSK." 

Communicationi  bete  also  been  received  fTom  tome  other  Tract>Socictie«. 


The  oOaen  of  Tnet-Soeietiet  may  have  epeclmeni  of  the  new  Tracte,  on  applleation  nonthly 
to  tho  Saporlalendeots  of  Cireuite. 

And  it  ii  particularly  reqneetod,  that  the  Sectetatlef  and  Menda  of  Tvact4hwMke  la  the 
country  will  forward  reports  or  accounts  of  their  proceedings  and  successes,  with  any  narrations 
of  interesting  results  of  their  labours,— such  as  the  improvement  of  public  morals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods visited,  conversions  to  God,  additions  to  the  societies,  fre.,— as  early  at  convenient, 
addressed  to  the  Rsy.  TRBorniLVs  Woolmm,  Secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Tract  Comwiiltcc, 
14,  City-Road,  London. 

[Price  2i.  per  100,  net,  to  Tract- Societiei.] 
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MEMOIR  OF  MR»S.  CAEYOSSO : 
BY  HER  HUSBAND,  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  CARVOSSO. 

The  Bubject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baker  Banks,  of  Charlestown,  in  the  St.  Austle  Circuit.  Her 
excellent  parents  were  long  connected  with  the  Methodist  Society. 
Mrs.  Banks,  after  living  fifty  years  in  the  fellowship  of  saints,  and 
the  simplicity  of  Christian  love,  died  happy  in  the  Lord.  Mr.  Banks 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  Christian  consolation.  His  faith  and  hope 
abounded.  Mighty  in  the  Scriptares,  and  accustomed  to  delight 
much  in  spiritual  conversation,  he  was  respected  by  all  men,  and 
finished  his  course  with  joy.  A  memoir  of  this  man  of  God  appears 
in  the  Wesleyan  Magazine  for  1842. 

Early  in  life  Miss  Banks  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  her 
young  relatives  and  friends ;  several  of  the  former  being  officers  in 
the  navy,  and  all  holding  her  in  high  esteem.  She  drank  into  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and,  as  far  as  she  was  permitted,  followed  with 
avidity  its  maxims  and  fashions.  Intelligent,  frank,  agreeable  in 
manners,  full  of  sympathy  and  vivacity,  she  seldom  failed  to  add  to 
the  festivity  and  happiness  of  the  youthful  circle  in  which  she  was' 
found.  During  her  twentieth  year,  the  Rev.  James  Hyde  laboured 
in  the  St.  Austle  Circuit,  and  was  occasionally  entertained  at  her 
father^s  house.  He  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  death  and  eternity.  Although  such  remarks  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  unpalatable  to  her  natural  taste,  yet  she  respected 
him  for  his  ministerial  fidelity.  Like  many  others.  Miss  Banks, 
while  pursuing  the  vanities  of  the  world,  was  compelled  by  force  of 
conscience  inwardly  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  that  religion  which  she 
neglected,  and  the  error  of  those  ways  she  frequented.  Hence  a 
Minister,  or  a  religious  professor,  sank  in  her  esteem,  not  by 
reproving  with  "  kind  severity,"  but  by  allowing  her  delinquencies 
to  pass  unrebuked,  or  joining  with  her  in  worldly  or  unedifying 
conversation. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  a  '*good  ground.'*  It  took  deep  root. 
Her  whole  heart  and  mind  were  soon  captivated  by  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Rest  for  her  soul  she  longed  aft^r,  but 
could  not  find.*  She  thought  her  repentance  was  not  deep  enough, 
and  earnestly  wished  she  could  feel  more  sorrow  for  sin.  That  she 
might  "  so  run  "  as  to  "  obtain,"  **  every  weight "  was  sternly  **  laid 
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aside."  Her  former  companions,  whose  friendship  could  not  lead 
her  to  God,  were  given  up  with  a  promptitude  that  marked  her  full 
determination  to  forsake  all  for  Christ.  Among  these  was  one, 
deeply  attached  to  her,  who  might  probably  have  obtained  her  hand. 
On  the  day  that  she  set  out  in  the  heavenly  race,  this  acquaintance 
ceased.  The  sufficient,  decisive,  unanswerable  reason  was,  that,  with 
her  new  views,  she  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of  being  united  to 
one  who  was  not  a  child  of  God. 

Fashion  was  henceforth  contemned.  The  gay  young  lady  was 
entirely  changed.  She  was  as  one  clothed  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
A  mode  of  dress,  most  rigidly  plain,  was  adopted.  She  was  intensely 
anxious  to  be  an  humble  follower  of  the  Lamb;  and  she  took  the 
steps  which  she  thought  requisite  in  order  to  free  herself  from  all 
entanglements.  But  when  she  knew  more  fully  the  plague  of  her 
own  heart,  and  the  deep  wiles  of  its  deceitfulness, — although  to  the 
end  very  decidedly  opposed  to  "outward  adorning," — she  often 
frankly  acknowledged  that  self  and  pride  had  striven  hard  for 
ascendency  under  the  form  of  severe  "  Quaker  style."  The  moral 
struggle  was,  nevertheless,  valuable :  it  promoted  self-crucifixion,  and 
nonconformity  to  the  world ;  it  strengthened  the  consciousness  of 
her  sincerity,  gave  impetus  to  the  soul  in  first  coming  to  Christ,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  deep  lessons  of  self-knowledge. 

Her  chief  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  joy  of  God*s  salvation,  she 
often  said,  lay  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  the  work 
of  repentance.  Ready  to  do  anything  to  obtain  remission  of  sins 
and  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  feeling  that  she  had  not  repented 
enough,  she  received  ^om  a  religious  friend  the  seasonable  counsel, 
— "  Miss  Banks,  you  must  pray  for  repentance."  At  once  she  threw 
herself  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  fervently  prayed  to  Him  who  is 
"exalted"  "to  give"  both  "repentance  and  remission  of  sins." 
Her  broken  and  contrite  heart  was  now  in  the  right  position,  as  well 
as  in  the  right  state.  Pierced  and  bleeding,  it  was  presented  to 
Christ.  Instead  of  looking  into  herself  for  salvation,  she  was  found 
looking  to  Him  who  "was  wounded  for"  her  "transgressions." 
Thus  led  by  the  Spirit,  she  could  not  long  fail.  Christ  could  in  no 
wise  cast  her  out.  Waiting  in  the  meekness  of  humility,  and  by 
faith  casting  herself  with  all  her  sins  on  the  atoning  blood,  she  was 
filled  with  love  and  joy  from  the  presence  of  the  Comforter,  and 
"tears  of  dark  despair"  were  exchanged  for  "tears  that  told  her 
sins  forgiven." 

It  was  about  three  years  after  her  conversion  that  she  was  first 
brought  to  experience  deliverance  from  inbred  sin.  Her  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  inward  holiness  was  strong ;  her  struggles  for 
the  victory  over  indwelling  sin  were  great ;  and  her  subsequent 
enjoyments,  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  When,  from  an  increase 
of  light,  or  some  other  cause,  she  perceived  within  her  own  breast, 
after  the  bright  joys  of  justification,  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
pride  and  many  other  evils,  she  was  roused  to  an  unexpected  and 
severe  conflict.      She  did  not  merely  lament  their  existence,    but 
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diligently  and  believingly  soaght  their  destruction.  ''Now  is  the 
day  of  salvation,"  conveyed  to  her  an  immediate  claim  for  purity  of 
heart  and  perfect  love.  Even  her  own  very  imperfect  apprehension 
convinced  her  that  her  heart  was  not  pure,  nor  her  love  perfect. 
This  she  could  not  tolerate,  well  knowing  her  obligation  to  love  God 
with  all  her  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength ;  and  that  He 
who  is  of  "  purer  eyes,"  to  whom  "  all  things  are  naked  and  open," 
was  ever  beholding  her  inmost  *'  thoughts  and  intents."  She  loathed 
herself  in  His  sight.  Deep  anguish  took  hold  on  her  spirit.  She 
could  not  rest  in  sins  forgiven.  Seeing  the  "Canaan  of  perfect 
love"  before  her,  she  was  ready  to  cry,  with  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
**  Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and  possess  it."  She  not  only  gave  herself 
to  ardent  and  incessant  prayer,  but  resorted  to  rigorous  fasting  also. 
She  longed  to  be  hallowed,  and  meet  to  be  the  shrine  of  Deity.  God 
heard  prayer,  and  granted  her  the  desire  of  her  heart.  She  was 
filled  with  profound  peace,  and  entered  into  deeper  communion  with 
God.  Such  a  measure  of  spiritual  enjoyment  now  flowed  into  her 
soul,  that  the  body  almost  sank.  She  sat  in  heavenly  places^ 
earnestly  longing  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  enter  on  the  enjoyments 
within  the  vail. 

In  18L7  she  passed  several  months  with  her  friends  at  Swansea, 
Her  journal  shows  how  closely  she  then  walked  with  God.  Her 
experience  was  cloudless  enjoyment.  The  mysteries  of  the  inward 
kingdom  were  revealed  to  her.  Her  life  was  prayer  and  love.  All 
simplicity,  faith,  and  zeal,  she  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  the  most 
holy  place.  These  were  ever  reckoned  among  the  happiest  of  her 
days  on  earth.  It  was  whilst  here  she  made  some  of  her  first  more 
public  efforts  to  do  good.  She  was  occasionally  called  to  meet 
classes,  and  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  God  had  laid  that  important 
duty  on  her.  Hence  love  for  souls  became  a  leading  passion,  and 
care  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock  lay  near  her  heart.  Her  visitation  of 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  was  extensive  and  persevering.  As  time  and 
opportunity  served,  she  "  went  about  doing  good ;"  and  her  footsteps 
were  hailed  as  those  of  a  messenger  of  mercy.  When  the  eye  saw 
her,  it  blessed  her;  and,  while  doing  what  she  could  to  relieve 
outward  want  and  distress,  her  chief  aim  was  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  souls.  She  instituted  a  religious  meeting  for  females;  read  to 
them,  and  prayed  with  them;  exhorted,  warned,  entreated.  God 
owned  her  endeavours.  Souls  were  awakened,  and  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Among  these  was  her  aged  grandmother: 
As  the  fruit  of  her  exertions,  a  class  was  formed,  of  which  she  was 
appointed  Leader.  For  this  office  she  had  more  than  ordinary 
quahfications  ;  %  and  the  members,  including  especially  the  venerable 
grandmother,  were  strongly  attached  to  their  Leader  for  her  work's 
sake. 

Nor  was  Miss  Banks's  Christian  benevolence  confined  to  her  own 
locality.  Her  charity,  which  began  at  home,  looked  abroad  for  other 
needy  objects.  She  was  attached,  as  a  zealous  collector,  to  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  th< 
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Bible  Society,  and  to  the  cause  of  our  Foreign  Misaions.  It  deseirea 
note,  that  her  attention  to  these  things  did  not  draw  her  away  from 
anxious,  affectionate  efforts  in  behalf  of  her  nearest  connexions.  For 
the  happiness  of  her  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  she  manifested 
strong  solicitude.  She  was  the  friend,  monitress,  and  ser?ant  of 
them  all.  Much  in  the  domestic  circle  was  left  to  her  by  her 
parents ;  and  she  guided  these  affairs  with  discretion.  Her  youngest 
and  only  surviving  sister  says :  "  To  her  I  looked  as  my  teacher  and 
guide ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  it  is  to  her  affectionate  solicitude  and  pious 
instructions  that  I  am  indebted,  under  God,  for  my  first  serioos 
impressions." 

In  the  month  of  October,  1819,  Miss  Banks  became  the  wife  of 
the  first  married  Wesleyan  Missionary  appointed  to  the  South  Seas* 
Of  a  Missionary's  wife,  duly  qualified  for  her  station,  it  may  indeed 
be  said  that  '*  her  price  is  far  above  rubies."  The  adaptation  required 
comprehends  piety,  '' stabliehed,  strengthened,  settled;"  zetJ,  of 
which  the  steady  flame  is  maintained  by  faith  and  charity ;  so  much 
eultivatum  of  mind,  at  least,  as  provides  a  security  that  no  discredit 
shall  be  reflected  on  the  station  occupied ;  domestic  virtues,  enabling 
her  to  ''guide  her  affairs  with  discretion;"  and  seff-erueijfxian, 
unselfishness,  glorying  in  "  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  and 
in  little  personal  sacrifices  which  may  tend  to  promote  the  present 
and  everlasting  happiness  of  the  world.  In  none  of  these  branches 
was  Mrs.  Carvosso  found  wanting.  God  had  fitted  her  for  the  work 
on  which  she  now  entered. 

Three  days  after  marriage,  she  was  called  to  sever  herself  from 
a  home  full  of  comfort,  a  wide  circle  of  friends  full  of  affection,  a 
locality  endeared  by  manifold  associations.  It  was  a  bitter  hour  to 
her.  The  agony  seemed  a  martyrdom.  Many  of  life's  tenderest 
strings  were  rent.  At  the  breakfast-table  Captain  Banks  broke  the 
sorrowful  silence  by  addressing  his  next  daughter  in  seaman-like 
style :  **  Ann,  yon  should  call  to  mind  your  promotion  on  your  sister's 
departure,  and  cheer  yourself  as  midshipmen  and  young  lieutenants 
do  after  the  losses  of  an  action."  My  good  father  *  was  there  too, 
and  strove  to  cheer  and  support  all  parties  by  leading  them  heaven- 
ward, and  pointing  to  the  haven  of  untroubled  repose, 

**  Where  all  the  thip^t  compaoy  meet, 

Who  Mird  with  the  Saviour  beneath.** 

Let  those  who  pray  for  Missionaries,  and  for  Missionaries'  wives,  ask 
for  them  the  requisite  grace  to  offer  up,  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
the  broken,  bleeding  heart,  in  sacrifice  to  Him  "  whose  they  are,  and 
whom  they  serve." 

During  the  ten  weeks  that  Mrs.  Carvosso  remained  in  London,  she 
received  much  kindness  from  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Taylor,  then  resident  at  the  Mission-House.     She  found  also 
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in  Mrs.  Fleming,  then  of  Hozton,  a  warm  and  judicioas  friend ;  and 
their  mutual  affection  lasted  to  the  close  of  life.  Mrs.  Carvosso  also 
became  known  to  the  venerable  and  excellent  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and 
had^e  honour  of  being  employed  occasionally  to  lead  her  dass.  In 
this  auty  she  was  much  strengthened  and  comforted.  Often,  in  the 
holy  atmosphere  of  that  company  of  richly  matured  Christians,  did 
she  find  a  balm  for  her  wounds,  and  a  cordial  for  her  fears. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  an  esteemed  friend  at  Charlestown,  she 
says :  "  Nothing,  I  think,  but  the  hope  of  usefulness  could  reconcile 
us  to  the  path  Providence  has  allotted  us.  Yet  we  meet  with  many 
mercies  that  prove  daily  occasions  for  gratitude  and  humility  of  hearty 
enabling  us,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  pangs,  to  say, — 


<  Take  my  bodj,  spirit,  soul ; 
Only  Thou  pofliess  the  whol 


— -^  #  —J      f » 

pofliesB  the  whole.* 

In  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  felt  many  painful  struggles  of  mind. 
Nature  forces  its  way  through  the  guarded  avenues  of  the  soul. 
Tears  flow  from  my  eyes,  and  sighs  from  my  full  heart.  But  time  is 
short :  it  becomes  us  who  have  friends  to  be  as  though  we  had  none. 
O,  then,  Met  us  hasten  to  the  day  when  all  shall  be  brought  home!' 
May  we  be  filled  with  much  grace  and  much  zeal,  that  we  may 
persevere  with  faithfulness  in  the  important  duties  assigned  us! 
Strong  and  constant  faith  is  needed  to  chase  away  inordinate  feelings, 
to  provoke  our  zeal,  and  animate  our  hopes.'' 

The  perils  of  the  deep  were  soon  encountered.  Four  times  we 
were  beaten  back  to  the  Downs  by  contrary  winds.  In  one  of  those 
attempts,  we  endured  a  dreadful  storm.  Seven  of  the  vessels  that 
sailed  with  us  foundered,  or  were  wrecked.  The  entire  crews  of  two 
of  them  perished.  Two  or  three  days  and  nights  we  were  in  the 
Channel  in  tempest  and  fog,  ignorant  of  our  exact  position.  Amidst 
the  awful  suites  of  the  sea,  the  rolling  of  the^  vessel,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  wind,  Mrs.  Carvosso  was  calm  and  joyous.  She  had  counted 
the  cost.  She  was  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  she  feared  no  evil.  Her 
courage  and  confidence  rising  in  proportion  to  surrQuoding  difficulties 
and  dangers,  she  lay  in  her  berth,  and  sang  ^ith  a  *' joyful  noise 
unto  the  Lord/' — 

<<  The  Ood  that  rales  on  high, 

That  all  the  earth  suryeys, 
That  rides  upon  the  stormy  sky, 

And  ealms  the  roaring  seas ; 
This  awful  Ood  is  ours. 

Our  Father  and  our  Love : 
He  will  send  down  His  hesTenly  powers 

To  carry  us  above.*' 

Dr.  Watts  could  not  have  had  a  happier  exemplification  of  his 
triumphant  strain.  The  sublime  hymn  of  another  Christian  psalmist, 
"  Peace,  doubting  heart,"  furnished  also  most  apposite  expression  of 
her  devout  sentiments  and  meditations. 

For  the  gratification  of  her  beloved  parents  and   friends,   Mrs. 
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Carvosso  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  and  of  her  entrance  on 
Missionary  life.  Part  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  those 
who  loved  her.  She  wrote  copiously.  A  few  brief  extracts  may 
not  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive. 

"Jan.  21st,  1820. — Friday  evening.  We  have  now  about  two 
days'  sail  to  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands,  where  we 
expect  to  remain  about  a  week.  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  suffered 
much  from  sea-sickness.  About  a  fortnight  after  our  final  departure 
from  the  Downs,  when  excessive  weakness  prevailed,  with  loss  of 
all  appetite,  I  was  led  to  conclude  it  was  not  likely  I  should  ever 
reach  New  South  Wales.  The  thought  of  having  my  body  cast  into 
the  deep,  and  of  my  soul's  flight  to  an  eternal  state^  occupied  my 
solemn  hours.  These  reflections  I  now  retrace  with  some  deg;ree 
of  gratitude.  Being  kept  from  all  terrific  fears,  my  mind  was 
composed,  and  my  will  perfectly  resigned.  It  is  true,  my  heart  has 
often  ached,  and  my  tears  have  flowed,  at  a  review  of  the  past.  But 
my  sacrifices  are  yet  small.  I  have  indeed  given  myself;  but  my 
whole  heart  must  constantly  go,  or  my  sacrifice  is  incomplete.  My 
attempts  are  yet  feeble.  I  want  zeal  for  God,  and  for  the  gracious 
work  of  a  Missionary  life :  above  all,  I  want  the  crowning  grace, — 
*  charity,*  love. 

"Feb.  1st. — Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  for  His  repeated  mercies 
during  several  days  past !  Mr.  Carvosso  and  myself  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  love  in  our  souls.  We  have  been 
made  abundantly  happy,  have  felt  more  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  in 
the  exercises  of  devotion  more  sensible  delight ;  our  assurance  of  the 
Divine  approbation  has  been  stronger,  and  our  evidence  clearer.  We 
have  been  frequently  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude,  while  talking  toge- 
ther of  Jesus's  love,  and  of  the  influences  of  His  blessed  Spirit  on 
our  hearts.  We  discover  more  and  more  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  our  blessed  God  in  uniting  us ;  but  we  find  that  this  unalloyed 
happiness  depends  much  on  our  union  with  God.  If  He  is  the 
first  Object  in  our  affections,  and  His  glory  our  principal  aim,  then  it 
is  that  the  Lord  truly  blesses  us : — 

'  The  creatures  lead  to  Him, 
And  all  we  taste  is  God.* 

How  sweet  is  religion  when  we  give  our  whole  hearts  to  Him ! 

"  March  18th. — Saturday  evening.  We  are  now  about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  examining  myself  to-day 
I  find  I  want  more  spirituality  of  mind,  a  stronger  assurance  of  the 
Divine  favour,  and  of  the  cleansing  power  of  the  Saviour^s  blood.  With- 
out this  *  abiding  grace,'  I  never  shall  do  much.  When  I  consider 
my  calling,  and  view  my  small  attainments  in  grace  and  knowledge, 
I  am  led  to  wonder  greatly  why  the  Lord  hath  chosen  me  for  so 
important  a  work :  but,  in  tracing  the  plain  path  by  which  I  have 
been  led,  my  wonder  ceases,  my  fears  disperse,  and  my  hopes  revive. 
I  know  that  no  instrument  is  too  weak  for  Almighty  power  to  work 
by.     If  I  have  grace,  'great  grace,'  all  other  needful  things  will  be 
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added.     I  feel  determined,  throagh  Divine  aasistaiice,  to  give  myself 
anew  to  His  service. 

*'  April  25th. — Off  Hobart-Toirn,  in  the  spadouB  Derwent  Harbour, 
Yan-Diemen's  Land.  We  discovered  the  coast  on  Sunday  morning, 
about  eleven  o'clock.  Yesterday  we  worked  up  the  river,  and 
entered  the  harbour  last  night.  What  joy  does  the  sight  of  land 
afford!  The  poor  weather-beaten  sailors  rejoice;  the  passengers 
rejoice ;  and  sorely  it  becomes  u«  to  be  grateful  to  Him  who  has 
preserved  our  lives  while  passing  some  fourteen  thousand  miles  across 
the  mighty  deep.     Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  us. 

*'May  Idth. — ^We  are  now  near  the  coast  of  New-Holland, 
contending  with  adverse  winds.  We  left  Hobart-Town  last  Thursday 
week.  During  our  stay  there,  our  time  was  comfortably,  and  I  trust 
not  unprofitably,  spent.  Had  we  not  been  decidedly  fixed  for 
Sydney,  I  believe  we  should  have  remained  at  Hobart-Town.  The 
pressing  entreaties  of  many  respectable  families,  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  classes,  for  Mr.  Carvosso's  stay  among  them,  were  indeed 
affecting ;  and  the  consideration  of  nearly  six  thousand  of  our  own 
countrymen,  '  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,'  '  no  man  caring  for  their 
souls,'  would  have  been  an  inducement  powerful  to  move  the 
conscience  and  decide  the  judgment.  Our  prayer  is,  that  the  Lord 
may  send  forth  labourers. 

"July  7th. — It  was  about  seven  weeks  ago  that  we  arrived  at 
Sydney.  Since  we  came,  we  have  been  pretty  much  engaged  in 
receiving  and  returning  visits.  While  thus  occupied,  I  find  the  need 
of  much  watchfulness;  without  which  Satan  soon  robs  me  of  that 
sweet  simpUcity  of  mind  and  heart,  so  necessary  to  peace  and  Chris- 
tian consistency.  I  find  it  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  a  life  of 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  0  for  that  frame  of  mind  which  continu- 
ally centres  its  all  in  Ood,  and  seeks  His  glory  only,  in  every 
thought,  word,  or  action !  I  want  the  abiding  witness  within,  that 
all  I  do  is  hght.  How  is  it  that  I  am  not  such  a  Christian  ?  Lord, 
Thou  seest  my  determination  to  be  more  prayerful,  more  watchful, 
and  more  useful :  help  me,  that  I  may  live  to  purpose.  I  wish  to 
lay  myself  out  for  usefulness,  to  answer  my  character  as  a  Christian, 
and  faithfully  to  fill  my  place  as  the  wife  of  a  Christian  Missionary. 
I  have  concluded,  on  inquiry,  that  it  must  be  my  chief  business  to 
go  from  door  to  door,  from  house  to  house,  and  do  what  I  can  to 
find  out  and  benefit  the  female  population.  May  the  Lord  open  my 
way,  show  me  His  will,  and  give  me  grace  to  walk  therein ! 

"July  18th. — ^Windsor.  By  the  good  providence  of  our  God,  we 
came  hither  in  safety  last  Thursday." 

Mrs.  Carvosso  spent  two  years  at  Windsor,  and  laboured  with 
unwearied  assiduity  to  make  herself  useful.  The  soil  was  unpro- 
pitious  for  the  growth  of  heavenly  seed ;  but  by  great  effort  she 
raised  a  Sunday-school,  and  formed  a  female  class.  Entering  in  at 
every  door  as  a  messenger  of  love,  and  doing  what  she  could  to  lessen 
haman  misery  and  add  to  human  happiness,  she  was  held  in  univer- 
sal esteem.     The  three  following  years   she  passed  at  Sydney  and 
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Paramatta ;  pursuing,  as  she  had  time  and  opportanity,  the  same 
course  of  Christian  usefulness,  and  winning  similar  esteem  in  every 
circle  on  which  her  influence  was  brought  to  bear.  Doling  her 
husband's  residence  in  New  South  Wales,  it  may  be  said  of  her,  (as 
Paul  said  of  certain  women  in  the  Philippian  church,)  that  ^e 
"  laboured  with  "  him  "  in  the  Gospel ;"  and  she  was  truly  useful  as 
a  nursing-mother  to  the  rising  church  of  that  day.  By  those  who 
survive,  her  memory  is  undoubtedly  cherished,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
and  a  friend. 

The  five  years  following  she  spent  at  Hobart-Town.  In  no  place 
did  the  excellence  of  her  Christian  virtues  exert  a  more  faToiurable 
influence  on  society.  Being  longer  at  this  than  at  any  other  foreign 
station,  she  obtained  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  God  blessed  her 
sincere  and  well-directed  efibrts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others. 
Frequent  meetings,  united  exertions  of  benevolence,  and  the  harmony 
of  love,  formed  strong  mutual  attachments.  To  sever  herself  from  this 
place  in  March,  1830,  in  order  to  proceed  to  England,  was  one  of 
the  severest  trials  of  her  life.  It  was  the  severing  of  tenderest  heart- 
strings. The  only  relief  was  found  in  the  thought  of  a  joyful 
re-union,  where  all  tears  shall  be  for  ever  wiped  from  the  eyes. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  round  Cape-Horn,  in  which  she  endured  many 
weeks  of  almost  uninterrupted  sickness,  she  merdAilly  reached  in  safety 
the  house  of  her  beloved  parents  at  Charlestown,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years  and  ten  months.  The  scene  of  the  first  evening's  meeting 
was  affecting  in  no  common  degree.  The  weeping  mother,  now  infirm, 
who  had  not  expected  to  look  on  her  Deborah  any  more,  and  had 
never  thought  of  her,  while  absent,  but  with  tears  ;  the  sisters,  who 
loved  and  revered  her;  and  the  noble,  firm,  and  excellent  father, 
so  beloved  and  venerated  by  his  long-absent  daughter ; — aU,  in  each 
other's  ardent  embraces,  presented  a  group  of  no  common  interest 
for  the  painter's  pencil.  Then  came,  pouring  in,  the  members  of 
her  class,  her  spiritual  children,  the  poor  from  the  cottages  that  she 
had  visited,  mingling  with  her  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  The 
spectator  could  not  but  observe  what  an  impression  of  her  goodness 
Mrs.  Carvosso  had  left,  not  only  on  her  family,  but  on  her  friends 
and  neighbours  also ;  and  how  highly  and  lastingly  they  loved  and 
esteemed  her. 

A  numerous  family  imposed  constant  domestic  duties,  which  now 
restrained  her  from  undertaking  so  much  as  she  wished,  to  promote 
the  highest  happiness  of  circles  beyond.  Her  children's  welfare  lay 
near  her  heart ;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  all  their  concerns,  minute  and 
momentous,  were  committed  to  her  management.  For  everything 
belonging  to  them,  temporal  and  spiritual,  she  naturally,  incessantly, 
and  wisely  cared.  Her  foresight  and  fore-arrangement  were  happily 
displayed  in  the  duties  of  her  household.  But,  while  unwearied  and 
skilful  in  attending  to  subordinate  things,  it  was  the  eternal  welfare 
of  her  children  that  lay  nearest  her  bosom.  Her  prayers,  counsels, 
and  tears  will  never  be  forgotten.  Of  these  the  moral  influence  was 
not  to  be  resisted.     When  her  eldest  son  joined  the  little  class,  of 
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serious  boys  at  Kingswood-school,  was  dearly  converted  to  God,  and 
▼rote  home  a  particular  account  of  this  happy  change^  closing  an 
exhortation  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  an  expression  of  his 
earnest  wish  and  poipose,  if  he  was  spared,  to  be  a  Missionary  ;  she 
felt  joys  unutterable,  and  exerted  all  her  powers  in  praising  God  for 
His  goodness.  Her  firstborn  was  now  also  "  bom  from  aboye/*  and 
she  hailed,  with  a  mother^s  rapture,  this  answer  to  her  prayers.  At 
Sherborne,  fourteen  years  after,  her  husband  entered  the  sitting-room 
one  evening,  and  found  her  in  tears.  They  were  tears  of  joy.  She 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  happy  mother :  my  youngest  child  has  just  been 
here  to  ask  permission  to  go  to  class.  O  how  thankful  am  I  that  this 
night  the  last  of  my  family  joins  the  church  of  Godl"  But  it  was 
not  in  the  church  militant  tiiat  her  eight  children  were  now  found. 
Benjamin,  her  second  son,  had  died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  June, 
1836,  in  his  twelfth  year.  He  was  an  intelligent,  aspiring  boy,  who 
had  given  some  uneasiness  by  early  development  of  a  sinful  heart. 
But,  for  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  he  had  been  seeking  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  He  found  peace  with  God  in  his  affliction, 
while  his  mother  was  reading  by  his  bedside  Legh  Richmond's  beau- 
tiful tract,  entitled  **  Little  Jane,  or  the  Young  Cottager."  The 
sensation  of  joy  was  so  great  that  he  suddenly  rose  in  bed,  exclaim- 
ing, "Mother I  I  am  healed,  body  and  soul!"  Her  most  ardently- 
loved  William  died  at  Barnstaple,  March,  1842,  in  his  twenty-first 
year;  triumphant  in  death,  as  he  had  been  exemplary  in  life. 

Who  can  adequately  estimate  a  mother^s  power  and  responsibility  7 
But  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  Heathenism  is,  that  it  has  destroyed 
this  benign  influence.  Christianity  restores  it.  The  "one  wife," 
the  friend,  the  companion  of  her  husband,  assumes  again  her  just 
domestic  rank.  The  coming  world  is  at  her  feet.  It  is  hers  to  bless 
it.  And,  if  she  blesses  it,  it  shall  be  blessed.  God  being  her  helper, 
the  Christian  mother  can  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go."  For  this  she  is  responsible.  "  Much  "  is  given  to  her,  and 
"  much"  is  required  of  her. 

Mrs.  Carvosso  was,  to  an  encouraging  extent,  successful.  She  lived 
to  see  aU  her  family  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  promise, 
"  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  God,"  which  had  been  solemnly 
applied  to  her  believing  soul  in  an  early  period  of  her  domestic  life, 
and  which  had  cheered  her  in  her  maternal  solicitudes  and  exertions, 
was  verified.  She  rejoiced  in  the  retrospect,  praising  God  with 
joyfbl  lips,  because  '*  not  one  good  word  had  failed  of  all  that  the 
Lord  had  spoken." 

While  thus  engaged  with  her  Urfge  family,  Mrs.  Carvosso  did  not 
suspend  her  efforts  to  make  herself  otherwise  useful.  At  Penzance, 
Redruth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Liskeard,  Barnstaple,  Sherborne,  and 
Kingswood,  she  laboured  to  do  good,  and  was  blessed  in  her  deed. 
Her  active  imagination  was  ever  suggesting  something  new,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  benevolence  of  her  heart,  and  accomplished  by  the 
diligence  of  her  hand.  A  leisure  half-hour  was  sure  to  find  her 
planning  or  executing  something  for  the  good  of  those  among  whom 
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she  dwelt.  Some  one  whom  she  had  maiked  in  the  chapd  as  a 
likely  subject  to  be  invited  to  Christian  commnnion»  must  be  viaited 
at  home,  or  some  contrivance  mnst  be  made  to  secure  the  end  by  the 
instmmentality  of  another ;  some  sick  child  must  be  seen,  whose 
anxious  mother  had  sought  advice ;  some  member  had  been  absent 
from  class,  and  must  be  sought  out ;  some  poor  neighbour,  or  acme 
friend,  in  sickness,  claimed  her  sympathetic  care ;  or  some  part  of 
her  Tract-district  called  for  special  attention.  The  principle  of  Loan 
Tract  Distribution  was  much  to  her  mind,  because  it  brought  her  at 
once  into  contact  with  those  whom  she  wished  to  benefit  by  personal 
intercourse.  Up  to  the  day  of  her  last  illness,  she  was  engaged, 
according  to  her  ability,  in  imitating  her  Master  **  who  went  about 
ddng  good."  The  last  eighteen  months  of  her  life,  spent  at  Kings- 
wood,  were  among  her  happiest,  because  of  her  opportunities  of  this 
kind,  and  because  of  the  "  excellent  of  the  earth "  who  were  there 
her  coadjutors  in  "  good  works." 

Enervated  by  the   heat  of  tropical  climates,  by  violent  exposures 
and  privations  during  many  travels  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  by 
more  ordinary  sufferings,  she  was  for  many  of  her  later  years  the 
subject  of  much  affliction.     She  was  often  brought  to  the  point  of 
death ;  but   strength   of  grace,    and   the   sustained   ardour  of  her 
desires  to  reach  the  goal,  mostly  rendered  her  triumphant  on  great 
occasions  of  pain  and  peril.     The  charms  of  earth  seem  to  have  so 
faded  in  her  eyes,  even  from  her  first  consecration  to  God,  that  her 
wishes  for  the  heavenly  rest  incessantly  preponderated.     Buoyant  with 
hope  and  heavenly  affections,  **  ready  winged  for  the  flight,"  she  now 
waited  without  dismay  for  the  harbinger  of  death.     When  the  waters 
of  Jordan  were  seen,  heaven  so  opened  on  her  eyes  that  there  was  no 
shuddering  about  the  **  cold  flood  "  that  "  rolled  between."     But,  if 
the  ''  pillar  of  a  cloud  "  led  her  back  again  into  the  wilderness,  she 
bore  away  in  her  bosom  intense  longings  after  ''the  goodly  land 
which  is  beyond  Jordan."     Every  kind  of  tribulation  was  mixed  with 
**  rejoicing  in  hope."     There  was  no  petulant,  ungrateful  loathing  of 
life  :  nevertheless  its  snares  and  dangers  were  sometimes  deeply  felt. 
In  her  last  sickness,  fearing,  under  some  favourable  alternations,  that 
she   should  not  very  quickly   escape  from   the  windy  storm  and 
tempest,  she  said  she  believed  that  God  saw  her  denre  to  die  was  too 
strong  for  perfect  resignation,  and  that  her  stay  in  the  furnace  was 
on  that  account  protracted.     Her  views  of  the  Divine  purity,  and  of 
her  heavenly  Father's  discipline,  were  very  clear ;  and  her  prayers  in 
affliction  were  ceaseless,  that  the  refining  process  might  make  her 
meet  to  see  the  face  of  God  in  the  Holy  of  holies  above.     Through- 
out the  changes  and  chastenings,  the  most  joyous  duties  and  the 
heaviest  crosses,  of  her  pilgrimage  below,  it  was  obvious  to  all  who 
knew   her  that   she   prayed   and  panted  to  "prove  the  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God." 

Her  mortal  sickness  commenced  December  l/th,  1847.  It  was 
the  influenza  then  prevailing.  The  progress  of  disease  was  rapid. 
She  was  pronounced  in  great  danger.     But,  as  such  an  opinion  had 
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been  given  at  different  times,  the  danger  was  not  thought  so  immi- 
nent as  it  really  proved.  The  family  fondly  hoped  she  would  be 
spared  to  them.  Soon,  however,  this  hope  was  extinguished;  and 
the  end  too  visibly  approached.  A  few  days  before  her  escape  from 
the  clay  tenement,  when  she  was  thought  to  be  dying,  the  whole 
famUy  at  her  request  gathered  round  her  bed;  when,  calm,  recol- 
lected, and  with  her  native  earnestness,  she  addressed  them  for 
nearly  an  hour,  individually  and  collectively,  in  such  strains  of  holy 
affection,  and  of  saintly  wisdom  and  dignity,  as  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

She  revived  a  little,  but  still  regarded  herself  as  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  The  Sunday  preceding  her  death,  though  somewhat  better, 
she  remarked,  "I  believe  this  is  my  last  Sabbath  on  earth."  About 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  Saturday  morning,  the  family  were 
rather  unexpectedly  alarmed  by  the  immediate  symptoms  of  death, — 
the  cold  sweat,  the  failing  pulse,  the  utter  prostration  of  strength. 
She  was  perfectly  recollected,  and  intimated  that  she  knew  this  was 
death,  and  that  she  should  not  again  retreat  from  the  cold  stream* 
Promises,  appropriate  to  the  solemn  crisis,  were  gently  repeated  to 
her  ;  and  especially  the  one  in  the  fourth  verse  of  her  favourite  Psalm : 
'*  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil :  for  Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me."  To  these  cheering  sentiments  she  responded,  distinctly 
assuring  the  deeply-affected  members  of  her  family  that  she  then  felt 
Christ  "near"  and '''precious."  A  few  minutes  before  five  she 
imperceptibly  ceased  to  breathe,  leaving  the  unconscious  clay  in  the 
arms  of  her  friends,  while  her  happy  spirit  in  peaceful  triumph 
entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

On  the  Sabbath  following  her  interment,  the  Rev..7oseph  Wood, 
of  Bristol,  improved  her  death  at  Kingswood  by  preaching  to  a  large 
and  sympathising  congregation.  His  very  impressive  and  useful 
discourse  was  founded  on  Heb.  xi.  13  :  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth."  God  owned  the  word ;  and, 
according  to  the  dying  prayer  of  the  deceased,  her  removal  was 
anctified  to  the  good  of  souls. 

Mrs.  Carvosso  died  January  15th,  1848,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  Her  remains  lie  in  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  Kingswood.  In  the  family-vault  of  Samuel 
Budgett,  Esq.,  they  await  their  glorious  resurrection.  "  For  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorrnption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorrnp- 
tion, and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory." 
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{Concluded  from  page  332.) 

Let  ub  now  seek  the  fit  improyement  of  this  subject,  and  illustn- 
tion  and  support  for  the  principles  and  arguments  set  forth  in  this 
discourse,  in  the  special,  solemn  occasion  which  has  called  together 
this  great  multitude  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to 
the  Yenerable  friend  whom  it  has  pleased  Gk>d  to  remove  from  our 
society,  and  exalt  into  His  own  more  immediate,  glorious  presence. 
After  a  life  of  more  than  ninety-six  years,  devoted  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  tbe  glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  has  now  entered  upon  her  great 
reward,  leaving  to  us,  her  friends,  her  brethren,  her  kinsmen,  for  our 
edification  and  comfort,  an  example  of  Christian  piety,  as  pure,  beau- 
tiful, and  attractive,  I  think,  as  the  church  militant  in  these  latter 
days  is  wont  to  exhibit.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  career,  all 
beautified  with  holiness,  and  "shining  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day,"  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to  think  of  either  the  brevity  or 
the  trials  of  life  as  **  erils : "  we  rather  adore  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  grace  which  overruled  its  vicissitudes  and  events  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  character.  Christian  piety,  early,  deep,  symmetrical, 
and  graceful,  effective  in  life,  and  triumphant  in  the  hour  of  death, 
clearly  demonstrates  how  wisely  God  has  established  the  condi- 
tions, and  appointed  the  means,  under  which  it  has  found  its  deve- 
lopments. 8uch  a  marked  example  of  holy  living  and  peaceful 
dying  precludes  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
concerned  in  the  Divine  administration  :  it  might  rather  suggest  the 
question — ^Why  such  a  Christian  was  detained  here  so  long?  why 
kept  in  a  state  of  discipline,  and  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  our 
frail  mortality,  a  full  half  century  after  she  had  manifestly  attained 
meetness  for  heaven  ?  Let  this  suggestive  inquiry  be  our  guide  in 
some  concluding  remarks. 

1.  A  similar  difficulty  may  be  felt,  and  a  similar  question  asked,  in 
regard  to  all  regenerate  persons,  and  even  infants,  who,  as  we  confi- 
dently believe  and  teach,  are  entitled,  under  the  Christian  economy, 
to  the  heavenly  inheritance.  This  statement  of  the  question  in  its 
broader  comprehension  will,  to  most  minds,  relieve  it  of  all  embarrass- 
ments.     All    well-instructed    Christians   know    that    a    connexion 
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between  the  present  and  future, — between  tbe  training  on  earth  and 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  tbe  occupations,  the  enjoyments, 
and  the  rewards,  of  heaven, — ^is  fully  recognised  in  the  Bib^.  Some 
Christian  virtues,  too,  and  graces,  must  have  their  origin  and  growth, 
if  anywhere,  in  this  world.  Patience  implies  toils  and  trials; 
courage,  the  presence  of  dangers  and  enemies ;  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  oppositions  and  persecutions  by  wicked  men.  These  attri- 
butes of  Christian  character,  so  often  and  so  earnestly  inculcated  in 
the  word  of  God,  are  manifestly  the  product  of  the  Divine  grace  in  this 
our  probationary  career.  This  world  is  their  proper  sphare  of  opera- 
tion ;  and  heaven  has  no  wrongs,  nor  dangers,  nor  temptations, 
wherewith  to  test  or  to  trouble  its  redeemed  imd  sancUfied  inhabit- 
ants. 

l^hey  have  much  to  learn  of  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  who  mistake 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  for  its  consummation.  **  Growth 
in  grace,'*  progress,  improvement,  is  its  primary  law,  which  acts 
upon  every  genuine  child  of  God  throughout  his  entire  pilgrimage, 
and  with  accumulating  force  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  proba- 
tion. The  earlier  stages  of  Christian  experience  are  usually  much 
occupied  in  conflicts  with  temptation  and  unbelief;  in  eradicating 
irreligious  habits,  the  growth  of  former  years ;  in  bringing  under 
control  the  exorbitance  of  appetite  and  passion  ;  and  in  mastering, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  "the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  Improvements  like  these  are  appreciable  by  the  young 
convert  himsdf,  and  they  constitute  a  remarkable  era  in  his  outward 
history.  In  truth,  however,  this  visible  movement  is  little  more  than 
a  preparation  for  the  real  life-work  of  the  genuine  Christian.  It  is 
not  till  these  preliminaries  are  disposed  of  that  he  can  command  the 
repose  of  spirit,  and  the  fixedness  of  attention,  needful  to  the  intro- 
spection and  spiritual  culture  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  "  growth 
in  grace."  It  hence  occurs  that  apparent  progress  in  piety  is  often 
greatest  when  little  real  improvement  is  made  beyond  some  external 
reforms,  needful  in  many  cases,  it  may  be,  to  bring  up  the  incipient 
piety  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  a  decent  morality.  It  is  when 
these  victories  over  outward  sins  have  been  achieved,  that  the  sincere 
soul,  set  free  from  this  grosser  work,  finds  itself  competent  to  engage 
in  good  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  that  spiritual  warfare  to  which 
all  the  years  of  our  pilgrimage  are  to  be  consecrated ;  in  which 
inborn  corruption  is  to  be  subdued,  and  every  thought  brought  into 
captivity  to  Christ.  It  is  in  these  unseen  struggles  of  the  "inner 
man,"  that  the  world  is  to  be  conquered,  and  the  flesh  crucified,  and 
the  nature  purified  and  disciplined,  and  made  meet  for  communion 
with  God,  and  for  the  undefiled  heritage  which  He  has  prepared  for 
His  children.  In  such  conflicts,  and  in  the  diligent  culture  of  the 
holy  aflections  and  unseen  graces,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  consti- 
tute the  true  elements  of  Christian  character,  do  I  suppose  the  long 
life  of  our  departed  friend  has  been  employed  even  to  its  termina- 
tion. What  victories  she  has  won  over  sinful  nature ;  to  what 
heights  of  piety  she  has  attained ;  to  what  intimacies  of  converse  and 
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communion  with  Christ  she  has  been  admitted  ;  for  what  a  gloriooB 
exaltation,  under  the  heavenly  economy  to  which  she  is  now  sabject, 
she  has  been  fitted  by  this  her  protracted  warfare, — we  may  not  be 
able  even  to  conjecture,  till  we,  too,  shall  put  on  immortality.  We 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  express  our  belief,  that  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  she  has  not  been  known  to  perform 
an  action,  or  speak  a  word,  or  manifest  a  temper,  not  in  harmony 
with  her  Christian  profession.  It  is  probably  more  than  half  a 
century  since  Mrs.  Garrettson  laid  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sins 
that  easily  beset  us,  and  entered  with  an  unreserved  devotion  npon 
the  race  set  before  her.  Those  who  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying 
her  intimate  acquaintance, — those  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  with 
her  where  the  "children  of  God  spake  often  one  to  another," — 
know  well  that  through  these  long  years  she  has  not  rested  from  her 
labours  as  victor  upon  a  conquered  field.  They  will  testify  that, 
with  no  intermission,  she  has  to  the  last  been  eminently  active, 
watchful,  and  self-denying ;  that  she,  more  than  those  around  her, 
"prayed  without  ceasing;"  that  she  constantly  "hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness ; "  that  her  religious  experience  and 
utterances  were  ever  fresh,  edifying,  and  spiritual ;  that  she  waa 
reverent,  humble,  grateful,  trustful,  filial,  quite  above  the  examples 
of  our  current  Christianity.  For  myself,  I  seemed  always  when  in 
her  presence  in  what  (for  want  of  some  more  descriptive  term)  has 
often  been  denominated  a  religious  atmosphere.  In  addition  to  these 
statements,  let  us  remember  it  is  of  the  very  genius  of  Christianity 
that  the  path  of  the  righteous  "shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  In  the  midst  of  this  ever-increasing  light,  ever  gazing 
upon  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
ever  yielding  herself  up  to  the  attractions  of  the  Cross,  it  may  be  aaid 
of  Mrs.  Garrettson,  rather  than  of  roost  others,  that  her  "  conversa- 
tion "  was  in  heaven.  There  for  these  many  years  her  heart  baa 
been — there  her  treasure.  What  is  the  inference  ofiered  by  thia 
discussion  to  promote  our  edification  and  comfort?  I  believe — I 
cannot  doubt — ^that  our  friend  has  continued  to  grow  in  grace,  and 
that  under  favouring  influences  of  ever-increasing  efficiency,  quite  to 
the  close  of  her  career ;  and  that  she  has  borne  with  her  to  heaven 
a  maturity  of  piety,  a  depth,  a  compass,  a  symmetry  of  Chriatian 
character,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  God  her  Saviour,  not 
unexampled,  bat  rare  in  the  church.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
special  honour  conferred  by  God  upon  His  aged  servant,  that  in 
the  highest  sense  her  force  was  not  abated,  nor  her  eye  dim  ; 
that  her  snn  never  declined,  but  she  rejoiced  in  mid-heaven  as  it 
shone  upon  her  triumphant  departure.  Such  an  honour  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  blessed  compensation  for  all  the  ill  and  strife  of  a  hundred 
years. 

2.  We  perceive,  then,  that  long  life  has  been  to  our  sainted  friend 
a  gift  of  inestimable  value.  If,  however,  she  was  spared  so  long  for 
the  perfection  of  her  own  ever-growing  piety,  we  must  alao  believe 
that  she  remained  to  be  a  blessing  to  others. 
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(1.)  By  her  prayers.  Irreligious  and  (yet  more)  sceptical  men 
deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  a  distarbing  force  which  God  will  not 
allow  to  thwart  His  wise,  unchangeable  plans.  In  truth,  however, 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  forms  an  integral  part  of  His  plans.  It  is  one 
of  the  forces  calculated  on  to  carry  out  His  beneficent  designs,  and  it 
cannot  disturb  them.  Job's  offending  friends  were  commanded  by 
Ood  to  offer  saciifices,  with  this  promise  as  their  warrant  for  success^ 
— "  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you.  Him  will  I  accept." 
Diseases  have  been  cured,  life  prolonged,  judgments  averted,  and 
needful  rain  poured  out  on  parcbed  fields,  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  made  dependent  on  prayer. 
The  piety  of  the  worshipper,  too,  gives  efficacy  to  prayer.  We 
know  that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much."  Supported  by  such  authorities,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  prayers  of  the  departed  have  been  instrumental 
in  conferring  signal  blessings  on  the  living;  and,  as  her  piety  mani^ 
festly  gained  strength  and  intensity  to  the  end  of  her  Ufe,  so  may  we 
assuredly  infer  that  her  supplications  became  more  and  more  preva^ 
lent  with  God,  as  she  approached  more  nearly  to  His  image,  from 
year  to  year.  What  an  element  of  power  did  her  elevated  piety 
impart  to  her  intercessions  for  the  church !  What  efficacy  have  they 
given  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel !  Few  persons  feel  for  the 
church  as  she  did.  She  was,  in  no  trite,  ordinary  sense,  "  a  mother 
in  Israel."  She  loved  Zion  with  an  intense  affection.  She  had  such 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  upholding  its 
institutions,  as  few  Christians  ever  manifest;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  many  of  Christ's  ambassadors  have  been  strengthened  and 
encouraged  by  knowing  that  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  such  a 
saint  were  with  them.  The  conversion  of  sinners,  and  sanctification  of 
believers,  were  to  her  the  most  significant  of  realities ;  and  she  felt, 
spoke,  and  prayed  in  regard  to  them,  as  with  such  vivid  impressions 
she  must. 

This  church  has  no  doubt  lost,  in  a  female  almost  one  hundred 
years  old,  who  for  several  years  was  mostly  confined  at  home,  and 
could  seldom  hear  the  word  when  present  at  public  worship,  one  of 
its  strongest  pillars.  It  does  not,  I  trust,  lack  active,  devoted, 
vigorous  men  and  women  ;  but  has  it  one  such  intercessor  left  ?  one 
so  mighty  with  God?  one  who  so  loved  the  Saviour  and  blood* 
bought  souls  ?  one  such  Miriam  to  hold  up  hands  that  are  ready  to 
fall  ?     If  so,  it  will  prove  a  vital  church. 

But  what  has  specially  impressed  me  in  my  long  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Garrettson,  was  her  unfaltering  concern  for  the  salvation  of  her 
very  large  circle  of  relatives.  She  seemed  to  possess  peculiar 
strength  of  affection,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  of  her  relatives.  This 
is  not  very  usual.  Large  family  connexions  become  split  up  by 
diverse  interests  and  tastes  and  creeds.  In  my  frequent  and  pro- 
tracted visits  at  the  hospitable  house  now  so  desolate,  I  always  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  strong  interest  felt  by  its  godly  mistress  in 
the  family  connexions  to  the  remotest  degrees  of  relationship ;  in  the 
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young  as  well  as  the  old  ;  in  the  gay,  thoughtless  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  the  older  and  more  sober-minded,  who  delighted  so  much  to 
visit  their  venerable  aunt,  as  so  many  affectionately  called  her.  She 
always  said  something  to  them  or  about  them ;  there  was  ever  some- 
thing in  her  look  or  tone  which  indicated  her  lively  solicitude  for 
their  salvation.  She  has,  for  years,  seemed  to  me  to  be  eminently  a 
family  intercessor.  And  0,  what  blessings  has  God  already  poured 
on  many  of  them,  and  what  greater  may  He  now  have  in  store  for 
those  favoured  ones  in  whose  behalf  this  beloved  servant  has  spent  so 
many  holy  seasons  in  prayer!  For  myself,  I  confess  it  has  been  a 
source  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  me,  that  those  most  dear  to  me  have 
been  sharers  in  such  a  benefit.  A  decided,  unfaltering  Christian  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  she  had  triumphed  over  her  own 
constitutional  and  habitual  infirmities.  Her  tastes,  her  conversation, 
her  daily  life,  were  all  consecrated.  She  had  trodden  Satan  under 
foot,  and  walked  long  in  daily  communion  with  God.  From  this 
goodly  height  of  piety,  on  this  Pisgah,  with  the  land  of  promise  full 
in  her  eye,  it  was  that  our  sainted  friend  spoke  and  wrestled  with 
her  covenant-keeping  God  in  behalf  of  her  kindred  according  to  the 
flesh.  Was  this  an  old  age  spent  in  vain  ?  I  trust  there  are  living 
witnesses  here  to  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers.  I  trust  that  many 
more  will  yet  be  given  to  Christ,  in  answer  to  her  supplications. 
Now  our  intercessor  is  removed  to  heaven,  we  know  not  if  she  is 
allowed  to  pray  more  for  those  she  loved  so  well — ^if  she  can  spare  a 
note  from  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  now  her  absorbing  theme,  in 
behalf  of  those  she  has  left  behind.  Let  her  example,  at  least,  still 
lead  them  to  the  Cross. 

(2.)  It  is  by  her  high,  unspotted,  beautiful  example,  that  our 
departed  friend,  '*  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ; "  and  I  trust  in  God 
that  she  will  long  continue  to  speak  effectually  to  this* community 
and  to  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  especially  to  her  kindred. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  especially,  who  have  had  the  high  privilege 
of  knowing  her  more  intimatdy  than  others,  will  retain  a  lively  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  a  character  as  pure  and  blameless  and 
attractive  as  any  they  are  likely  to  look  upon  in  this  world.  I  feel 
confident  that,  of  those  who  hear  me,  there  are  some  who  will  strive 
to  follow  such  a  pattern  ;  some  who  will  resolve  to  model  their 
young  lives  by  it.  I  think,  too,  that  when  those  shall  have 
passed  away,  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  will  hear  of 
the  gracious  life  and  the  triumphant  death  of  her  who  lies  in  the 
embraces  of  death  before  us,  and  will  cherish  these  traditions  of 
family  piety  with  as  pure  a  gratification  as  any  which  the  revered 
memory  of  their  ancestors  may  awaken. 

But  the  utility  of  such  an  example  is  a  topic  which  belongs  rather 
to  the  past  than  to  the  future.  Christian  example  is  much  relied  on 
in  the  Gospel  economy,  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  piety. 
A  large  class  of  persons  habitually  distrust  all  religious  professions, 
and  they  listen  with  much  caution  to  the  inculcations  of  the  pulpit. 
No  matter  how  faithful  or  how  able  the  Preacher,  he  is  often  regarded 
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as  performing  a  mere  professional  function,  even  when  he  most  truly 
exhibits  the  beautiful  sentiments  and  pure  morals  of  the  Gospel. 
His  earnestness,  his  tenderness,  his  argument,  pass  for  Mttle  more 
than  conventional  or  professional  decencies,  which  it  is  creditable  to 
exhibit,  but  which  are  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  It 
is  of  God*8  great  mercy  that  we  can  refer  persons  of  this  sceptical 
turn  to  living,  unostentatious  exemplifications  of  the  truths  which  we 
so  nnsuocessfuUy  reiterate.  These  silent  preachers  excite  no  suspi- 
cion, and  are  likely  to  awaken  no  opposition,  if  their  piety  is  of  a 
graceful  as  well  as  of  a  pure  type.  If  at  first  the  stricter  rule  of  life 
and  the  higher  moral  bearing  provoke  criticism  or  sneers,  some  years 
of  consistent,  unfaltering  piety  seldom  fail  of  putting  the  foe  to 
silence.  Eminently  has  our  departed  friend  performed  for  her  gene- 
ration this  good  service  in  her  Master's  cause.  She  adopted  at  the 
outset  a  course  of  religious  life  more  decided  and  stricter  than  that 
which  prevailed  around  her.  Conformity  to  the  world,  amusements 
and  associations,  by  most  religious  persons  held  to  be  quite  compati- 
ble with  a  Christian  profession,  she  rejected  with  all  the  decision  and 
earnestness  of  thorough  conviction.  Such  a  beginning  could  not  fail 
of  exciting  distrust  and  opposition,  if  not  ridicule  and  persecution. 
It  is  natural,  perhaps,  to  conclude  that  persons  who  are  so  very  exact 
and  uncompromising  lack  depth  and  consistency  of  piety ;  that  they 
forget  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  amid  such  scrupulous  tithing 
of  mint  and  cummin.  It  is  commonly  prophesied,  that  they  who 
take  such  burdens  upon  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  race  must 
■oon  break  down.  Without  knowing  precisely  what  happened  sixty 
years  ago,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  and  many  such  surmisings 
were  felt,  if  not  uttered,  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Garrettson.  How  com- 
pletely, how  triumphantly,  were  they  refuted  long  ago  by  her  consist- 
ent, powerful  example !  She  never  swerved  from  her  steadfastness. 
She  never  abated  a  single  jot  or  tittle  from  her  strictness,  and  her 
opposition  to  the  world's  vanities.  She  maintained  her  high  position  to 
the  last ;  and  yet  who,  within  the  memory  of  man,  has  lisped  a  suspi- 
cion of  her  piety  ?  Who  has  thought  she  might  some  day  prove  a 
hypocrite  or  an  enthusiast?  Infidelity,  sectarianism,  profligacy 
itself,  stood  confounded  in  the  presence  of  such  a  living,  lasting, 
irreproachable  example,  held  out  now  to  the  gaze  of  two  or  three 
generations.  For  us  and  for  our  fathers,  this  example,  exhibited  on 
no  obscure  theatre,  has  demonstrated  that  a  self-denying,  cross^ 
bearing  piety,  which  gives  all  for  Christ,  and  takes  Christ  for  all  and 
in  all — which  puts  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  making  no  "  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof" — conflicts  with  none  of  the  virtues 
or  the  amenities  of  life ;  that  it  is  compatible  with  "  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report;"  that  it  is  no 
enemy  to  any  of  the  charities,  the  graces,  or  the  accomplishments, 
that  constitute  the  peculiar  charm  and  power  of  cultivated  female 
character.  Now  this  is  a  conviction  much  needed  in  the  church,  as 
well  as  in  the  world, — needed  more,  perhaps,  in  the  early  religions 
days  of  Mrs.  Garrettson  than  it  is  now,  but  needed  now  and  always, 
VOL.  vn. — Founrn  srrirs.  2  h 
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I  believe  that  no  female  in  this  country  has  done  more  to  produce 
and  propagate  this  conviction,  than  she  in  the  presence  of  whose 
lifeless  remains  I  utter  this  testimony.  She  has  been  the  source  of 
an  influence  which  was  most  appreciable,  perhi^s,  in  her  own 
religious  and  family  circle,  but  which  operated  very  extensively 
beyond  it.  Had  she  lived  her  almost  century  for  this  single  object, 
it  had  been  a  life  of  peculiar  usefulness  and  honour. 

3.  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  latter  years  of  Mrs. 
Garrettson  have  exhibited  one  of  the  most  attractive  instances  it  has 
been  ray  good  fortune  to  notice,  of  a  beautiful  Christian  old  age. 
Her  religion  was  so  vital  and  pervading,  that  it  seemed  always  young, 
always  instinct  with  the  vivacity,  the  freshness,  and  the  joyonsness 
of  perpetual  youth ;  and  her  religion  stamped  its  impress  upon  her 
whole  character.  Her  mental,  and  even  her  physical,  powers  seemed 
to  be  renewed  day  by  day,  by  the  omnipotent  grace  which  so 
refreshed  her  soul  with  living  waters,  and  made  her  body  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  this  established  dominion  of  controlling 
grace  I  ascribe  it,  that  Mrs.  Garrettson  was,  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
exempt,  beyond  most  other  aged  persons,  from  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  old  age.  She  had  not  the  slightest  infusion  of  captiousness, 
or  complaining,  or  discontent,  or  egotism.  Playful  childhood,  and 
gay,  buoyant  youth,  rejoiced  in  her  society,  and  coveted  the  happiness 
of  being  visiters  and  guests  under  her  hospitable  roof. 

Her  presence  was  not  felt  as  a  restraint,  though  it  effectually  awed 
down  every  tendency  to  rudeness  or  impropriety;  and,  where  she 
was,  I  never  heard  a  sneer  at  things  sacred,  or  a  slander,  or  saw  a 
look  of  disrespect.  Her  essential  gentility,  blended  with  her  sweet 
piety,  seemed  to  render  impossible  for  the  time  what  in  other  places 
may  have  been  but  too  common  with  some  of  her  visitants.  Amidst 
all  this  freedom  from  constraint,  there  was  no  deference  done  to  the 
worldliness  or  irreligion  of  the  guest.  The  family  altar,  the  earnest 
grace,  the  good  books,  the  religious  topics  which  constituted  the 
staple  of  conversation,  the  evening's  occupation  for  the  Mission,  or 
the  Sunday-school,  or  the  poor, — as  well  as  the  frequent  personal, 
loving  appeal, — all  showed  how  entirely  religion  was  the  absorbing 
idea. 

I  would  not  pass  unnoticed  another  feature  of  Mrs.  Oarrettson's 
piety,  which  shone  with  peculiar  lustre  in  her  later  years, — ^her  large 
catholicity,  and  absolute  exemption  from  sectarian  bigotry.  Among 
her  tnost  cherished  and  honoured  Christian  friends,  with  whom  she  took 
sweet  counsel  and  rejoiced  in  a  common  hope,  were  representatives  of 
nearly  every  religious  denomination  in  the  land.  She  gladly  listened 
to  their  ministry,  and  extended  to  them  all  the  tokens  of  Christian 
confidence  and  affection.  Her  devout,  grateful  spirit  was  wont  to 
rejoice  at  the  prosperity  and  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  under  whatever  name  they  raised  their  voice  against  sin 
and  exalted  the  atoning  Sacrifice.  I  offer  this  testimony  to  the 
liberal,  eminently  unsectarian  spirit  of  our  deceased  friend,  as  a 
tribute  of  justice  to  her  character,  of  which  this  has  always  appeared 
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to  me  a  prominent  and  very  attractive  feature.  In  giving  expression 
to  this  sentiment,  which  an  acquaintance  of  twenty  years  has  only 
served  to  strengthen,  I  am  not  unaware  that  some  of  Mrs.  Garrettson's 
friends,  less  intimate  with  her  private  religious  habits  and  opinions 
than  with  her  general  character,  have  supposed  that  her  decided 
preference  for  the  church  in  which  she  had  cast  her  lot  as  the  result 
of  intelligent  investigation  and  clear  conviction  of  duty,  was  hardly 
compatible  with  any  very  cordial  sympathy  with  other  branches  of 
the  Christian  family.  This  conclusion  does  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased ;  and  it  arises  from  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the 
special  character  of  her  piety.  That  was  eminently  social.  She 
delighted  in  holding  frequent,  intimate  converse  with  devout,  earnest 
souls  who  evinced  in  their  life  and  experience  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

From  such  associations  she  evidently  derived  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  traits  of  her  own  rare  piety.  Next  after  the  revealed  word 
of  God,  she  reverenced  the  testimonies  of  the  simple-hearted,  humble, 
self-denying  followers  of  the  Saviour;  and  she  was  a  meek  and 
thankful  learner  of  the  deep  lessons  derived  from  this  source.  I 
think  she  was  accustomed,  beyond  most  other  Christians  of  my 
acquaintance,  to  look  in  this  direction  for  a  measure  of  that  wisdom 
which  God  conceals  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  that  He  may  reveal 
it  to  babes ;  and  I  know  that  she  rejoiced  in  this  intimate  fellowship 
with  humble,  pious  souls,  as  an  invaluable  means  of  nourishing  the 
Christian  affections,  of  banishing  sloth  and  lukewarmness,  of  quick- 
ening her  spiritual  perceptions  to  a  constant  alertness  in  worship  and 
duty,  and  of  maintaining  incessant  communion  with  heavenly  things, 
and  a  vivid  assurance  of  acceptance  with  God, — always  regarded  by 
her  as  prime  necessaries  of  the  spiritual  life.  Mrs.  Garrettson's 
ardent  attachment  to  the  church  was,  I  am  sure,  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  special  provision  made  in  its  institutions  for  this  quickening 
of  individual  piety  by  frequent  contact  with  whatever  fervency  of 
spirit  may  exist  in  any  of  its  members.  Such  helps  to  growth  iu 
clear,  genial.  Christian  experience,  were  certainly  well  adapted  to 
endear  to  her  these  specid  means  of  grace ;  but  they  were,  at  the 
same  time,  yet  more  eminently  fitted  to  foster  a  large  and  catholic 
spirit.  Piety,  at  once  so  ardent  and  social,  cannot  satisfy  its  cravings 
with  names,  and  forms,  and  traditions.  It  is  therefore  the  natural 
foe  of  sectarian  bigotry,  which  makes  these  its  idols,  and  measures  its 
spiritual  prosperity  by  the  intensity  of  its  distaste  for  all  deviations 
from  modal  orthodoxy.  Without  irapairiug  the  strength  of  denomi- 
national ties,  heartfelt  religion  does,  by  the  force  of  an  inherent  law, 
traverse  these  vanishing-lines,  and  ally  itself  by  gracious  affinities  to 
all  who  bear  the  Master* s  image.  The  least  tinge  of  bigotry  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  theoretically  incompatible  with  the  type  of  piety  for 
which  Mrs.  Garrettson  was  distinguished  throughout  her  long  reli- 
gious life ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  Christian  of  the  present  day  has 
more  entirely  escaped  this  hateful  contagion.  I  will  repeat  that  no 
feature  of  her  beautiful  old  age  was  more  characteristic  and  attractive 
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than  the  fervent  Christian  charity  which  blessed  and  cheered  her  long 
career,  quite  to  its  closing  hour,  vith  an  ever-increaaing  radiance. 
Such  virtues  are  too  rare  and  too  precious  at  the  present  day — I  fear 
I  must  add,  especially  in  middle  life  and  old  age — to  be  omitted 
in  our  estimate  of  Mrs.  Garrettson^s  character,  where  they  shone  so 
conspicuously.  How  many  professors  of  religion,  who  beg^n  their 
race  with  at  least  some  hopeful  measure  of  this  catholic  spirit,  utterly 
neglect  its  cultivation,  and  offer  to  our  view,  among  their  most  observable 
marks  of  religious  development  and  growth,  a  growing  exdusiveness, 
which,  in  the  maturity  of  life,  or,  if  not  before,  in  old  age,  has 
become  bigotry  so  intense  and  impracticable  as  to  deny  Christian 
recognition  and  fellowship  to  the  great  body  of  Christ's  redeemed 
people !  We  should  learn  lessons  of  caution  from  such  lamentable 
perversions  of  the  Christian  character,  and  be  provoked  to  godly 
emulation  as  often  as  we  look  to  the  bright  example  of  our  departed 
friend  for  encouragement  and  instruction. 

I  said  that  Mrs.  Garrettson's  mental  as  well  as  moral  powers 
seemed  to  be  ever  fresh  from  the  holy  influence  of  her  piety.  This 
was  remarkably  exemplified  in  her  love  of  nature.  She  rejoiced  in 
every  beautiful  thing  which  her  eye  beheld  in  heaven  above  or  on 
earth  beneath.  The  return  of  spring-time  brought  to  the  venerable 
centenarian  a  tide  of  satisfaction  as  exuberant  as  she  might  have  fek 
on  the  May-day  of  her  fifteenth  year.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to 
look  upon  her  tall,  erect  form,  as,  during  her  early  morning  prome- 
nade in  the  flower-garden,  she  rejoiced  in  the  sweet  sights  and  odours 
that  made  nature  glad  around  her,  or  stooped  to  gather  bouquets  for 
her  guests,  or  to  adorn  the  breakfast-table.  She  saw  God  in  all 
nature's  loveliness ;  and  her  lustrous  eye  would  sparkle  to  the  last  as 
she  joyfully  and  devoutly  ascribed  to  Him  the  beauties  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  the  region  around  her.  What  rendered  all  doubly 
ddightful,  she  evidently  enjoyed  what  belonged  to  others  as  keenly  as 
her  own  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  felt  a  lively  satisfaction  in  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  humblest  of  her  neighbours,  hardly  less  than 
themselves. 

With  such  a  spirit  she  could  not  fail  to  maintain  a  salutary  influ- 
ence to  the  last ;  for  she  maintained  her  interest  in  all  that  affected 
the  good  of  othetb,  which  is  the  true  secret  of  influence. 

It  would  be  thought  a  remarkable  omission  in  the  briefest  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Gku*rettson's  character  to  pass  unnoticed  one  of  its  most 
prominent  features, — her  hospitality ;  to  which,  however,  I  only  refer, 
because  in  her,  more  than  in  most  others,  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Christian  virtue.  She  was  seldom  alone :  for  several-  months  in  the 
year  her  house  was  usually  crowded  with  family  and  religious  fri'ends. 
Few  such  examples  remain  amongst  us  of  the  free,  genial  hospitality 
which  is  generally  thought  to  have  graced  the  olden  time  more  than 
it  does  the  present.  Many  will  long  remember  this  venerable  man- 
sion as  the  scene  of  delightful  social  intot^urae,  where  acquaintances 
were  formed,  and  friendships  contracted,  very  pleasant  and  profit- 
ilble ;  where  Clergymen  and  private  Christians,  of  different  churches. 
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learned  to  foi^t  sect,  and  admire  the  Saviour  in  the  delightful 
ezperiencea  and  recognitious  of  Christian  fellowship.  ''  Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity !" 
was  the  sentiment  of  which  these  delightful  re-unions  were  wont 
most  frequently  to  remind  us.  Religion,  mutual  edification  and 
enjoyment,  and  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  they  were  the 
ruling  ideas  of  Mrs.  Garrettson's  Ufe,  entered  into  all  her  social  aud 
domestic  arrangements,  as  their  sole  and  vital  principles.  Oppor- 
tunities  were  multiplied  for  family  and  social  worship.  A  lecture  in 
the  parlour,  or  a  sermon  or  prayer-meeting  in  the  neighbouring 
school-house,  was  bad  whenever  practicable,  in  the  fullest  confidence 
that  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  guest,  and  as  the  very 
best  provision  that  could  be  made  to  promote  his  gratification.  Such 
was  usually  the  prevalence  of  graceful,  unobtrusive,  Christian  influ- 
ence, that  every  one  caught  the  dominant  sympathy  for  good  things. 
With  many  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  transient  emotion,  and  passed  away 
with  the  occasion  as  a  bright  illusion,  which  could  hardly  fail,  how- 
ever, of  leaving  at  least  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  Divine  realities. 
With  many  more,  I  doubt  not,  the  impression  was  lasting,  and 
exerted  a  permanent  influence  over  the  character.  What  added  to 
the  moral  power  of  these  social  and  domestic  arrangements,  and, 
without  seeming  to  design  it,  imparted  to  them  a  positive  religious 
character,  was  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  class-meeting,  and  the 
Sunday-school,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
which  one  apartment  was  always  consecrated. 

Mrs.  Garrettson's  charity  was  no  less  remarkable  than  her  hos- 
pitality, and,  like  it,  was  eminently  Christian.  I  have  the  best 
reason  to  believe  that  her  liberality  in  supporting  the  institutions 
of  religion,  and  in  relieving  the  needy,  was  always  as  great  as 
her  pecuniary  means  would  permit.  She  also  devoted  the  largest 
part  of  her  time  and  personal  exertion  to  the  same  objects;  and, 
what  is  still  less  common,  her  doors  were  always  open  to  the 
unfortunate. 

All  who  were  much  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  house  will  remember 
to  have  met  there,  from  time  to  time,  some  victim  of  oppression  or 
misfortune, — perhaps  a  foreign  refugee  waiting  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, or  an  invalid  waiting  for  the  return  of  health, — perhaps 
an  orphan  child,  or  a  bereaved  family.  These  were,  for  the  time, 
objects  of  chief  solicitude,  for  whose  physical  comfort,  and  yet 
more  for  their  moral  well-being,  the  whole  family  movement  was 
directed. 

I  mention  here,  as  exceedingly  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Garrettson, 
and  as  evidence  of  the  enduring  strength  and  vivacity  of  her  mental 
powers,  that  she  continued  to  the  close  of  life  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs.  She  read  the  newspapers  with  the  regularity  of  a 
practised  politician,  and  formed  very  decided  opinions  of  men  and 
measures.  I  was  recently  much  impressed  with  her  remarks  upon 
the  soccession  of  revolutions  which  have  swept  over  Europe  within 
the  last  year  or  two.     They  were  evidently  the  subject  of  many  of 
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her  earnest  thoughts  and  prayers,  as  likely,  not  only  to  elevate 
enslaved  nations,  but  to  favour  the  spread  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  pure  Christianity.  In  everything  that  concerned 
her  own  country  her  deepest  feelings  were  enlisted.  Hers  was  a 
patriotism  born  amid  the  stirring  scenes  and  profound  excitements  of 
the  war  of  Independence.  She  had  been  acquainted  with  Washington 
and  Jay,  and  many  of  the  ruling  spirits  of  that  day ;  and  the  gallant 
Montgomery,  whose  blood  flowed  early  in  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom,  was  a  favourite  brother-in-law.  These  circumstances  had 
no  doubt  much  influence  in  forming — if  we  may  use  such  language 
in  speaking  of  a  woman — ^her  political  opinions  and  character.  The 
strength,  intensity,  and  dignity  of  these  might  be  denominated 
Roman,  but  for  the  profounder  Christian  sentiment  with  which  her 
thoughts  and  conversation  were  imbued  whenever  her  country  and  its 
interests  were  the  theme.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  her  country 
and  its  rulers  were  remembered  in  her  daily  prayers  with  a  fidelity 
and  fervent  devotion  little  known  to  the  great  body  of  professing 
Christians.  We  might  indulge  flattering  hopes  in.  regard  to  the 
perpetuity  of  our  unexampled  national  blessings,  if  the  great  daty  of 
praying  for  public  men  and  for  the  peace  of  our  Jerusalem,  which  is 
so  solemnly  enjoined  upon  the  church,  were  as  faithfully  performed 
by  all  its  members.* 

The  most  remarkable  trait  of  Mrs.  Garrettson's  old  age  was  deep 
humility.  She  possessed  a  strong  and  cultivated  intellect,  was  well 
read,  and  especially  so  on  religious  subjects,  and  she  retained  to  the 
last  a  complete  and  unimpaired  use  of  her  mental  faculties.  So,  at 
least,  it  appeared  to  me.  I  was  unable  to  perceive  any  decay  in  her 
powers  during  the  twenty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  Christians  and 
Ministers  ever  felt  and  manifested  the  greatest  deference  for  her 
judgment  and  counsel.  How  natural,  how  almost  unavoidable  was 
it,  under  such  circumstances,  to  acquire  a  measure  of  self-reliance 
incompatible  with  great  humility!  For  this  virtue,  however,  Mrs. 
Garrettson  was  pre-eminently  distinguished.  Deeply  taught  in  all 
the  great  truths  of  revealed,  experimental  religion,  she  was  the  most 
teachable  of  all  who  sat  with  her  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Every  Minister 
who  clearly,  earnestly,  and  lovingly  preached  the  Cross,  was  sure  to 
win  golden  opinions  from  her ;  and  she  seemed  desirous  of  learning 
something  about  the  way  of  salvation  from  every  traveller  towards 
Zion.  She  manifested  profound  respect  for  the  religions  experience 
of  common,  unlettered  Christians;  because  she  regarded  this  as  a 


*  Few  readers,  however  British  in  feeling,  will  be  disposed  to  censaxe  these 
expressions  of  transatlantic  patriotism.  Fewer  still  will  faU  to  admire  the  Chris* 
tianity  which,  if  it  does  not  formally  inculcate  either  private  friendship  or  love  of 
country,  silently  hallows  each  generous  affection,  whUe  it  pursues  its  own  matchless 
object,— Uhat,  namely,  of  removing  the  barriers  which  unhappily  divide  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  <<  gathering  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  **  are 
**  scattered  abroad.**— Edit. 
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field  in  ^hich  the  grace  of  God  bestows  equal  honour  upon  minds  of 
very  unequal  capacity.  I  have  looked  on  with  intense  interest  and 
pleasure,  to  obsenre  the  docility  with  which  she  received  lessons  from 
persons  greatly  her  inferiors  in  intellect,  knowledge,  and  Christian 
attainments.  It  was,  manifestly,  because  she  thought  she  saw  in 
them  evidence  of  a  deep  piety  which  was  not  likely  to  be  unaccom- 
panied by  Divine  teaching. 

Finally,  I  have  known  few  Christians  in  whose  theology,  expe- 
rience, and  daily  life  Christ  occupied  so  exalted  a  place.  He  was 
literally  the  Alpha  and  Omega, — the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  her 
religion.  She  was  wont  to  speak  of  her  Sariour  with  the  profoundest 
reverence,  and  yet  with  an  under-tone  of  intense  affection,  which 
constantly  reminded  one  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  or  of  John, 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  It  was  this  that  gave  to  her  piety,  I 
may  say,  its  characterizing  peculiarity.  You  would  have  thought, 
from  her  humble,  abasing  views  of  herself,  that  she  would  likely 
enough  be  a  doubting,  troubled  Christian  all  the  days  of  her  pilgrim- 
age. Nothing  was  further  from  the  reality.  I  never  beard  her 
express  a  doubt  of  her  acceptance,  and  prospects  of  heaven.  It  is 
my  impression  that  she  lived  on,  from  her  conversion  to  her  almost 
patriarchal  age,  ever  assured  of  being  a  child  of  God.  Her  peculiar 
views  of  Christ  naturally  led  to  this  confidence.  He  was,  to  all  her 
thoughts  and  conceptions,  tuck  a  Saviour — so  divinely  compassionate, 
so  mighty  to  redeem  and  save — as  quite  to  banish  all  distrust,  and 
put  out  of  the  question  her  own  unworthiness  as  being  any  obstacle 
to  the  displays  of  His  grace.  I  have  not  known  a  Christian  at  once 
so  humble  and  prayerful,  and  withal  so  fearless  and  confident.  This 
was  the  spirit  that  pervaded  her  daily  life.  It  was  also  the  spirit 
that  reigned  ascendant  in  her  dying  hour.  She  triumphed  at  the 
thought  of  dying,  because  she  clung  to  the  Saviour  with  so  divine  a 
hold.  Her  last  intelligible  utterances  were  made  up  of  what  made  up 
her  life,— earnest  prayer  and  triumphant  assurance.  **  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,*'  she  cried,  with  eyes  and 
hands  raised  toward  heaven.  Soon  after,  clapping  her  hands  in  holy 
triumph,  she  three  times  *  exclaimed  exultingly,  "  He  comes'^He 
comes — He  comes !" 


"  LET  ALL  THE  ANGELS  OF  GOD  WORSHIP  HIM," 

HEBREWS   I.    6. 

THOtJGH  the  LXX  have  these  precise  words  in  Dent,  xxxii.  43, 
yet,  as  they  are  not  found  there  either  in  our  present  Hebrew  copies,, 
or  in  any  other  version,  there  is  no  eridence  that  they  were  originally 
written  there  by  Moses.  The  words  are  evidently  taken  from  Psalm 
xcvii.  7}  where  we  find  them  with  a  little  variation  thus,  *'  Worship 
Him,  all  ye"  (elohim)    "gods."      The   Jewish   writers   apply   this 
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psalm  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  some  of  them  ezpUin  elahim 
of  the  heathen  gods.     But   by  the  LXX  it  is  translated,  or  rather 
explained,  Hit  angeU  ;  and  by  the  Apostle,  angeU  of  God ;  which 
doubtless  is  the  true  sense :  for  how  could  the  heathen  gods,  which 
are  mere  nonentities,  be  commanded  to  worship  Him  ?     The  word 
which  we  render  "  worship  "  signifies  *'  to  bow  down  before ; "  and, 
though  sometimes  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  express  dvil  homage, 
is  always  (as  Dr.  Owen  obsenres)  in  the  New  Teatament  ezpressiye 
of  religious  worship,  and,  when  giTen  to  a  mere  creature,  is  marked 
as  idolatry.  (See  Acts  x.  25  ;  Rev.  ziii.  12,  15  ;  xix.  10;  xzii.  8,  9.) 
At  any  rate  it  must  necessarily  signify  Divine  worship  in  this  place, 
— 1.  Because  in  the  psalm  it  is  opposed  to  fabe  religiooa  worship: 
"  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  imagea,  that  boaat  them- 
selves of  idols :  worship  Him,  all  ye  gods."  (Verse  7.)     Now  that 
which  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of  idols  is  the  worship  of  the  living 
and  true  God. — 2.  Because  the  object  of  the  worship  here  enjoined 
is,  throughout  the  whole  psalm,  termed  "  Jehovah  "  in  the  original. 
(See  verses  1,  .5,  8,  9,  10,  12.)     And  surely  Jehovah  is  the  proper 
object  of  religious  worship.     It  must  also  be  particularly  noticed, 
that  it  is  Jehovah  in  the  Person  of  the  Son  that  ia  intended.     Other- 
wise this  citation  would  not  answer  the  Apostle*s  purpose ;  for  he  is 
not  proving  that  the  Divine  Being,  absolutely  and  essentially  consi- 
dered, is  higher  than  the  angels, — a  point  never  disputed  by  any; 
but  he  is  proving  that  the  incarnate  and  glorified  Messiah  is  exalted 
above  them,  from  their  being  commanded  to  worship  Him.     He  had 
an  original  claim  to  their  worship  as  their  Creator ;  (Col.  i.  16 ;)  but 
there  is  a  new  and  additional  ground  for  it  in  His  being  exalted  as 
Head  over  all  principalities  and  powers.  (Phil.  ii.  9 — 11 ;  I  Peter  iii. 
22.)      This  is  what  the   Apostle  has  immediately  in  view.      The 
Apostle's  explanation  of  this  verse  gives  us  a  key  to  the  whole  of 
Psalm  xcvii.,  which  contains  a  grand  description  of  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  Christ,  of  the  extensiveness  of  His  dominion,  of  the  utter 
subversion  of  idolatry  by  the  manifestation  of  Hia  "glory,*'  and  of 
the  celestial  gladness  which  His  reign  should  diffuse  through  Zion, 
in  her  Christianised  state,  and  among  the  daughters  of  Judah,  or  the 
Gentile  churches,   which  shall  then  include  the  population  of  the 
globe.     This  passage,  therefore,  proves  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the 
roost  unequivocal  manner;    for,  if  He  were  not  God,  it  would  be 
idolatry  to  offer  Him  religious  worship,  seeing  it  is  written,  "  Thou 
shalt  womliip  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 
(Matt.  iv.  10.)     Here,  however,  we  not  only  see  angels  worshipping 
Him,  but  wc  hear  the  Father  enjoining  them  to  do  so. — McLean, 
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Among  the  subordinate  sources  of  the  supreme  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  holy  Gospels,  we  must  give  prominence  to  the  relations  between  the 
Redeemer  and  His  chosen  disciples.  These  humble  attendants  upon  His 
person  are  intimately  connected  with  every  portion  of  His  public  history 
and  ministry.  Neither  they  nor  any  creature  could  enter  into  the 
mystery  of  His  inner  life  ;  but  with  His  outer  life  among  men  they  axe 
inseparably  connected.  His  private  and  social  life  is  interwoven  with 
theirs  :  they  are  the  ministers  of  Hb  wants,  as  far  as  they  required  man's 
care ;  the  companions  and  friends  of  His  path :  in  short,  they  are  the 
main  elements  and  materials  of  which  His  biography,  as  such,  is 
constructed  ;  and  we  cannot  but  see,  in  the  simple,  domestic  link  which 
binds  the  Master  to  these  His  followers,  an  affecting  symbol  of  His  entire 
communion  with  all  of  the  human  race  to  whom  His  death  gives  life. 

But  it  is  very  manifest  that  these  disciples  are  not  chosen  merely  to  be 
His  companions  from  Bethlehem  to  Golgotha ;  but  that  they  are  under- 
going a  discipline  which  will  prepare  them  for  great  services  hereafter. 
They  are  designed  to  survive  their  Master  ;  and,  after  having  being  fitted 
as  disciples,  to  become  Apostles,    They  are  to  sustain  the  highest  function 
ever  yet  intrusted  to  man,  and  to  perform  the  chief  human  part  in  the 
mighty  revolution  which  Christianity  will  effect  in  the  moral  destinies  of 
the  world.    We  see  Him,  after  receiving  the  first  response  of  their'  faith 
to  His  call,  training  their  minds  to  a  gradual  comprehension  of  His 
doctrine ;  winning  their  hearts  to  an  nnlimited  trust  in  Himself ;  and 
forming  their  wills  to  an  entire,  self-renouncing,  and  undistracted  abandon- 
ment to  His  service,  the  mighty  claims  of  which  they,  and  all  the  world, 
would  one  day  read  upon  the  Cross.    To  these  objects  a  large  portion  of 
the  evangelical  record  bears  witness ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would  comprehend  the  Gospels,  or  feel 
the  full  harmony  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  New-Testament  Scriptures. 
But,  in  the  working  out  of  this  great  design,  a  third  feature  of  the  rela- 
tionship necessarily  appeare.    The  future  Apostles  are  men  :  their  mighty 
ministry  is  to  be  the  ministry  of  renewed  and  sanctified  souls  ;  and,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Saviour's  intercourse  with  them,  we  must  look  for  the 
history  of  their  souls'  renewal  and  progress  toward  perfection.    Thus,  in 
setting  forth  the  memorials  of  their  Master,  they  are  unconsciously,  but 
with  exquisite  fidelity,  recording  their  own  religious  biography.*    Before 
He  yet  dies,  they  are  spiritually  born  through  the  virtue  of  His  death ; 
and  thenceforward,  as  He  proceeds  to  His  passion,  He  is,  as  it  were, 
infusing  His  own  life  into  them.    Thus    our  Saviour's  history  seems 
perfected  in  the  record  of  their  spiritual  being,  which  is  the  complement 
and  fruit  of  His  own.    Now,  these  disciples  were  the  types  and  ancestore 
of  all  Christians  to  the  end  of  the  dispensation.    The  elements  of  their 


*  Though  two  only  of  the  Evangelists  wer«  among  the  number  of  the  diiciplet 
above  referred  to,  it  Is  well  for  us  torrgurd  their  namtives  a«  the  coigoint  testimony 
0ft' the  whole  tleven.     St,  Petcr*«  own  testimony  is  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 
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being  and  of  curSf  by  the  great  unchangeable  laws  of  humanity,  are  the 
same.  In  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  been  considering,  our  relations 
to  the  redeeming  enei^gy  are  the  same  as  theirs.  The  mystical  struggle 
from  spiritual  birth  to  perfection  is  the  same  through  every  age  of  time. 
The  touches  of  the  fallen  nature  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  which  appeal  so 
movingly  to  our  sympathies, — as  well  as  the  high  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  nobler  nature,  which  excite  our  wonder  and  emulation, — ^make  them  and 
us  kin,  attesting  the  same  stock,  both  in  the  lower  and  the  higher  lineage. 
The  same  things  are  true  in  them  and  in  us.  We  must  regard  the  scenes 
of  our  Saviour's  intercourse  with  His  disciples  as  developing  principles 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  age,  and  to  all  circumstances  of  the  career  of 
the  Christian  church.  We  may  transfer  ourselves  to  those  scenes,  or  those 
actors  to  our  own  days.  The  Holy  Land  becomes,  according  to  its  true 
significance,  the  whole  compass  of  the  earth  where  Jesus  is  found :  this 
and  that  particular  place, — Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Jerusalem, — ^the  place, 
wherever  it  may  be,  in  which  the  Incarnate  meets  His  persecutors^  His 
slanderers,  or  His  friends.  For  the  Messiah  prolongs  His  days,  and  (with 
reverence  be  it  said)  lives  over  again  the  brightest  and  the  gloomiest  of 
His  days  and  hours— one  day  and  one  hour  excepted.  Every  generation 
of  Christians  may  be  regarded  as  surrounding  Him  like  the  first,  and 
thus  renewing  the  face  of  the  evangelical  history.  Still  does  He  receive 
inquirers,  forgive  sins,  instruct,  admonish,  reprove,  bless,  and  love  His  own. 
Still  is  He  easily  to  be  found  by  those  who  simply  seek  Him  :  still  does 
He  most  awfully  remove  Himself  away  from  those  who  seek  Him  sinfuUy. 
Still  does  He  rejoice  heaven  with  the  fervent  hallelujah,  **  Father,  I  thank 
Thee,"  when  He  beholds  the  fruits  and  triumphs  of  grace ;  and  oftener 
still  does  He  utter,  though  not  in  the  hearing  of  heaven,  the  complaint  of 
disappointment,  **  0  ye  of  little  faith ! '' 

Such  an  application  as  this  of  the  Divine  narratives  b  fruitful  of  mani- 
fold instruction.  It  requires  the  reverent  confidence  of  a  personal  appro- 
priation, the  quick  energy  of  a  realising  faith,  and  the  holy  licence  of  a 
devout  fancy ; — a  combination  of  qiudities  preparing  us  most  richly 
and  most  fieiithfully  to  interpret  the  word  of  God.  Thus  aided,  we  may 
mingle  with  every  crowd  to  which  the  Saviour's  presence  invites  us,  and 
tarry  behind  with  the  select  few  who  hear  the  secret  mysteries  of  His 
kingdom.  The  Christian — for  this  style  of  interpretation  soon  indivi- 
dualises our  relations — ^may  go  where  his  own  case  is  most  prominently 
brought  forward  ;  to  the  temple,  the  feast,  the  lake,  the  mount  He  may 
substitute  himself  for  the  man  whose  soul's  condition  seems  the  fittest 
type  of  his  own;  and  hear  words  addressed  to  himself,  which  made  a 
Pharisee  or  a  Syrophenician  happy,  or  sad,  many  ages  ago.  Let  no  one 
charge  unreality  upon  all  this :  there  is  nothing  more  real  in  the  universe. 
Nor  let  any  think  that  the  original  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  are  removed 
from  the  range  of  analogy  with  ordinary  Christians.  Their  level  never 
sinks  too  low,  never  rises  too  high,  for  such  a  use  of  their  names  as  this. 
As  their  weaknesses  are  only  the  expressions,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
of  infirmities  which  we  all  feel ;  so  their  highest  privileges,  and  the  glory 
which  surrounds  their  holy  names,  do  not  raise  them  to  an  elevation  above 
the  aim  of  all  Christian  endeavour.  Who  does  not  instinctively  feel  this, 
while  reading  their  first  narratives  of  Christian  experience?  Who  does 
not  feel  Peter's  reproofs  addressed  sometimes  to  himself?  and  whose  soul 
is  not  enkindled  to  aspire  to  the  blesnng  pronounced  upon  Simon  Barjonat 
Between  the  two  extremes  of    their  homillation   and  their  greatness, 
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the  ordinary  tenor  of  their  Christianity  may  very  fairly  he  taken  as  the 
type  of  our  own. 

In  approaching,  therefore,  the  exhibition  of  weakness  which  now 
cLiims  our  attention,  let  us  not  comment  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ent and  indifferent  criticism ;  but  examine  ourselves,  that,  if  we  find  our 
own  faith  bowed  down  in  imperfection  as  theirs  was,  we  may  also  bow 
down  our  heads  to  their  rebuke. 

The  incident  takes  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
<— a  locality  only  less  memorable  in  the  history  of  redemption  than  Jeru- 
salem. The  time  is  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  the  Saviour's 
ministry  ;  a  period  signalised  by  a  more  than  usual  lustre  of  His  wonder- 
ful works.  He  went  not  up  to  the  Passover  Himself;  but,  while  all 
Judea  celebrated  the  last  typical  paschal  feast,  He  kept  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  a  symbolical  feast  of  His  own  ;  foreshadowing  in  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  thousands,  by  the  hands  of  His  disciples,  the  future  distribution 
of  the  bread  of  life  to  the  myriads  of  the  world's  population.  In  beautiful 
harmony  with  this  mystical  bread-miracle,  is  His  immediate  departure  into 
the  northern  border-land  of  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  where,  in  the  extreme 
limits  of  Imraanuel's  land.  He  could  look  forth  into  the  deep  darkness  of 
Heathenism,  and  hold  communion  through  the  woman  of  Canaan  with  its 
miseries.  In  keeping  stiU  with  this  great  idea,  is  the  repetition  of  that 
typical  miracle  :  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  four  thousand  men,  with  their 
wives  and  little  ones,  bespoke  the  deep  emotion  connected  with  this  visits— 
His  nearest  contact  with  the  great  waste  and  wilderness  of  human  lifst 
Eluding  the  multitude,  whose  interested  gratitude  would  probably,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  embarrass  Him  by  its  ill-directed  <]evotion,  the 
Redeemer  took  refuge  upon  the  waters,  and  retired  to  Dalmanutha ;  but 
He  finds  that  their  ever-wakeful  malice  had  brought  to  the  coasts  of 
Magdala  a  combination  of  His  enemies,  the  Pharisees,  Herodians,  and 
Sadducees.  We  may  not  understand  the  simultaneous  aggression  of  these 
various  parties  as  a  merely  accidental  fusion  of  interests  in  opposition  to 
Jesus  ;  but  as  part  of  a  deep-laid  and  profound  scheme,  which  was  encir- 
cling the  Lord's  feet  with  thickening  meshes,  was  baffled  till  the  set  time 
was  come,  but  then  made  Him  a  victim.  No  other  object  would  have 
suspended  their  animosities  and  mutual  repulsions.  If  any  bond  might  be 
said  (in  any  sense)  to  have  united  th^m,  it  was  a  dimly- defined  expecta- 
tion, common  to  them  all,  of  the  speedy  advent  of  a  Vindicator  for  their 
humbled  nation,  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  their  constant 
eagerness  for  a  sign ;  at  first,  and  in  itself,  arguing  no  essential  wickedness 
of  heart,  since  Jbhovah  had  accustomed  His  people  to  expect  heavenly 
confirmation  of  heavenly  missions  from  the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
downwards.  At  this  time,  however,  their  demand  exhibited,  to  the  eye  of 
One  who  could  read  their  hearts,  the  most  profound  and  hateful  hypocrisy. 
For,  under  the  guise  of  a  prudential  appeal  to  Heaven,  their  question 
betokened  a  wicked  contempt  or  a  wilful  foi'getfulness  of  His  past  creden- 
tials ; — ^perhaps  involved,  in  the  reference  to  Heaven,  an  ascription  to  earth 
simply,  or  to  a  region  lower  than  earth,  of  His  stupendous  proofs  of 
Messiahship; — sprang,  possibly,  from  an  insidious  eagerness  to  ensnare 
Him  into  some  such  evidence  of  weakness  or  impiety  as  might  give  them 
advantage ; — while,  most  assuredly,  the  rottenness  of  their  **  wicked  and 
adulterous"  hearts  made  any  question  at  all  concerning  a  sign  from  heaven 
the  very  perfection  of  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  deep  expressiveness  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Redeemer's   feeling :    anpery — ^which   rebuked    their 
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duplicity,  and,  in  refusing  any  further  sign,  save  the  sign  of  JoDah,  inti- 
mated an  indefinite  but  fearful  doom, — subsiding  into  that  deep-drawn  sigh 
which  uttered  a  sorrow  such  as  He  only  could  feel,  and  which  in  Him  seems 
almost  a  part  of  His  pangs  of  expiation — so  fearfully  does  it  rend  His  soul. 
He  leaves  these  malignants  humbled  once  more  under  His  piercing  word, 
and  wondering  what  tliis  twice-uttered  Jonah-sign  should  mean.  Com- 
mitting Himself,  and  the  burden  of  His  woe,  once  more  to  the  still  bosom 
of  the  lake.  He  passes  to  the  other  side.  This  last  transaction  being  still 
uppermost,  apparently,  in  the  Saviour's  soul.  He  begins  to  unbosom  His 
thoughts  among  His  chosen  friends,  in  order,  as  it  weie,  to  lelisve  His  own 
hear^  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  them  a  most  important  lesson.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  His  design  to  explain  to  them  all  the  mysteries  of  wickedness 
lurking  in  these  confederate  enemies  of  redemption.  Bat  we  can  only 
imagine  or  conjecture  what  this  address  would  have  been ;  for  it  was 
interrupted.  His  hearers  are  anxious  and  troubled ;  their  eyes  are 
diverted  from  the  Lord  to  each  other ;  their  souls  are  under  the  infiuenoe 
of  some  imaginary  fear,  and  incapable  of  catching  or  pursuing  the  thread 
of  His  discourse.  Indeed,  they  altogether  mistake  his  meaning.  His  firrt 
words  have  confused  their  minds,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  upon  a  little 
loaf  that  lay  near : — **  It  is  because  we  hate  taken  no  bread,** 

How  long  the  Lord  left  them  to  their  reasonings  and  recriminations^  does 
not  appear.  It  is  quite  consistent,  however,  with  the  order  of  historical 
sequence  in  the  Evangelists,  to  determine  that,  on  this  as  on  some  other 
occasions,  He  gave  them  over  to  a  judicial  disquietude  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage,  reserving  the  rebuke  for  the  further  shore.  The  character  of 
our  Saviour's  reproof  (which  can  only  be  fully  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
two  accounts)  requires  us  to  regard  the  error  of  the  disciples  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  passing  exhibition  of  their  imperfect  rdigions  state.  The 
severity  of  its  terms,  and  its  keen  anatomy  of  their  secret  souls,  speak  of 
something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  constitution  and  working  of  their 
faith.  The  Lord  addresses  them  as  4iis  probationary  disdplm^ — as 
believers  who  are  undeigoing  the  discipline  of  His  word : — '^  Why  reason 
ye  in  your  hearts,  because  ye  have  taken  no  bread  ?"  <<  How  is  it  that  ye 
did  not  understand  the  spirit  of  my  words,  O  ye  of  darkened  understand- 
ing ?  " — He  further  speaks  to  them  as  His  friends^  linked  to  Him  by  the 
closest  ties  that  obligation  could  weave,  and  laments  the  lack  of  that 
absolute  confidence  in  Himself  which  so  many  miracles  and  mercies  should 
have  b^otten  in  them :  *'  Why  reason  ye  in  your  hearts,  and  disquiet 
yourselves  in  m^  presence  concerning  bread,  O  ye  of  fiuthless  memory  and 
many  fears,  who  so  lately  fed,  with  your  own  hands,  the  hungry  multi- 
tudes, with  loaves  which  /  gave  you  in  the  time  of  need  1 " — Then  does 
the  unshrinking  hand  probe  the  wound.  They  are  constrained,  not  more 
by  His  rigorous  questions  than  by  their  own  shame,  to  condemn  them- 
selves :  they  see  and  feel,  with  all  the  force  of  full  conviction,  the  exceed- 
ing sinfulness,  as  well  as  the  amazing  folly,  which  had  beclouded  their 
eyes,  deafened  their  ears,  and  hardened  their  hearts. 

But  we  soon  discover  (and  there  is  no  more  humbling  moral  lesson  in 
the  Gospels)  that  this  conviction  by  no  means  exerted  the  influence  which 
we  might  have  expected.  Not  many  days  after,  we  find  them  again 
reasoning  in  their  hearts,  and  surrendering,  even  more  markedly  thaa 
before,  all  the  dignity  of  their  faith ;  disputing,  in  the  meek  presence  of 
their  Master,  although  not  now  under  His  eye,  which  of  them  should  be 
the  greatest  in  the  coming  kingdom.    Nevertheless,  the  whole  transscUos 
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must  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  the  formation  of  the  final  and 
perfected  character  of  the  disciples.  What  they  learned  not  then,  they  are 
to  learn  hereafter.  Among  other  things  brought  to  their  remembrance, 
this  whole  scene  was  undoubtedly  recalled  in  all  its  minuteness.  The 
lake,  the  commencing  discourse  that  followed  the  public  collision  with  the 
Pharisees,  the  one  loaf,*  the  puerile  misunderstanding,  the  calm  and 
piercing  reproof,  with  the  neglect  of  it  which  was  the  worst  fault  of  all  ; 
all  these  would  form  matter  of  deep  instruction  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
became  their  Teacher. 

When  the  Lord  used  the  expression,  **  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,"  the  minds  of  the  twelve,  unversed  as  yet  in  the  higher  inter- 
pretation of  His  teaching,  instantly  followed  the  common  word  into  its 
common  associations.  They  only  discerned  an  injunction  concerning  the 
provision  of  bread  ;  understanding  the  words  as  a  caution  agiunst  supply- 
ing their  Master,  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  bread  which  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  :  as  if  He  thus  would 
convey  a  covert  reproof  of  their  omission  to  provide  the  accustomed 
supply.  Their  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  leaven  "  involved 
a  grievous  misapprehension  of  our  Saviour's  character;  as  it  virtually 
attributed  to  Him  the  common  bigotry ^-one  of  the  most  contemptible 
ingredients  in  the  later  Jewish  character — which  would  extend  a  party 
feeling  to  the  brsad  and  water  of  ordinary  life.  "  Why  eateth  your 
Master  with  publicans  and  sinners?"  is  a  question  which  explains  the 
prejudice,  and — ^with  reverence  be  it  understood— our  Lord's  exemption 
£rom  it.  In  consistency  with  one  of  His  great  designs — ^to  fuse  the  Israel- 
ite into  the  man,  the  Jewish  nation  back  again  into  the  world — was  his 
conduct  towards  the  woman  of  Samaria.  While  she  was  yet  challenging 
Him  with  the  national  prejudice.  He  drank  of  the  water  which  she  drew 
for  Him.  But  now  the  minds  of  His  own  disciples  do  not  revolt  from  the 
supposition  that  He  participates  in  the  same  narrow  and  antichrist  senti- 
ment. Thus  does  every  mistake  in  Divine  things  lead  to  others  loorse  than 
itsdf;  and  every  the  least  misapprehension  of  His  words  terminates,  by  a 
dire  necessity,  in  dishonour  to  the  Redeemer  Himself. 

But  our  Lord  does  not  place  the  whole  stress  upon  this  particular  error, 
nor  does  He  directly  allude  to  the  dishonour  done  to  Himself.  His 
censure  is  pointed  at  the  general  tone  and  habit  of  mind,  which,  undisci- 
plined by  fiuth,  is  ever  disposed  to  seek  a  carnal  meaning  for  spiritual 
words.  Even  if  the  term  ^Meaven"  had  not  been  in  use  for  ages  as  a 
natural  symbol  of  the  influence  of  doctrine  ;  if  it  had  not  been  current  in 
Rabbinic  teaching  in  that  sense ;  if  the  Lord  had  not  Himself  used  it,  not 
long  before,  to  illustrate  a  great  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  yet 
ought  their  minds  to  have  been  prepared  instantly  to  interpret  the  Lord's 
allusion,  in  a  way  consistent  with  His  character  and  doctrine.  The  newly- 
implanted  Christian  instinct  should  have  trembled  to  every  vibration  of 
His  word.  What  was  at  first  the  slow  comprehension  of  dawning 
consciousness,  or  the  laborious  induction  of  untried  reasoning,  should  by 
this  time  have  been  simple  intuition.  An  instant  and  unhesitating  spirit- 
ual acceptation  their  Master  expected  from  them  ;  but  in  their  mistake  He 
saw  one  more  proof  (nor  was  it  the  most  flagrant,  or  the  last)  that  they 


*  This  exquisite  particular  is  in  St.  Mark.  It  Is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  of  St.  Peter*s  susceptible  memorf.  This  little  recovered  fact  deserres 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  monograph  in  the  history  of  the  three  flist  Gospels. 
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were  still  more  or  less  subject  to  that  cttmal  sense  which  was,  in  its  full 
development,  hastening  His  own  rejection  and  death,  and  which  wouid 
afterwards  most  deeply  wound  for  ages  a  cause  dearer  to  Him  than  I  lis 
life.      They  were  as    yet  only  midway  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  apprehension  of  Divine  truth.    On  the  very  next  day  they  saw 
in  Bethsaida  (as  if  the  Redeemer  had  so  varied  the  usual  manner  of  heal- 
ing on  purpose)  an  apt  illustration,  in  the  transition-phase  of  the  blind 
man,  of  the  dimness  of  their  own  spiritual  vision.    Their  Instructer  had 
only  succeeded,  after  two  years'  discipline,  in  exhibiting  to  them  men  as 
trees  walking*    He  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  expected  better  things  of 
them.    For  the  time^  (Biit  rov  xp^vov,)  they  ought  to  have  been  themselves 
teachers ;  yet  they  needed  to  be  taught  offain  the  first  principles.    Only  a 
short  time  before,  they  had  heard  in  Capernaum  that  profound  exposition 
of  the  spirituality  of  all  His  instructions,  which,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John,  has  been  the  safeguard  of  the  church  in  all  ages  : — "  It  is  the  spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."    As  the  bread  came  down  from 
heaven,  so  the  doctrine  of  the  bread  must  come  down  from  heaven.     **  And 
they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God."    Whatever  other  errors  they  might  have 
lapsed  into,  neither  bread  nor  leaven  ought,  after  that  discourse,  to  have 
been  a  misleading  word.    On  that  occasion  the  instruction  had  seemed 
effectual :  for,  when  a  multitude  of  the  seekers  of  loaves  heard,  from  the 
**  Rabbi "  whom  their  hypocrisy  had  so  diligently  sought,  words  piercing 
and  spiritual,  and   departed, — when  a  second  section  of  the  multitude, 
offended  by   the  hardness  of  His  saying,  went  back  and  renounced  so 
ethereal  and  incomprehensible  a  Teacher, — then,  at  thai  time  of  testing, 
these,  composing  the  innermost  circle,  were  steadfast  upon  the  rock  of 
spiritual  truth.    Peter,  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  answered  the  Saviour's 
appeal  in  a  way  that  betokened  a  clear  and  far-reaching  glance  into  the 
mystical  world.    But  now,  so  soon  after  the  exegetical  principle  has  been 
made  plain  to  them,  they  seem  altogether  to  forget  its  application.    It  is 
obviously,  therefore,  their  readiness  to  relapse,  their  speedy  foigetfiilness  of 
deep  and  impressive  instruction,  which  gives  its  force  to  Uie  remonstrance, 
— **  Have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  V*    That  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
should  misinterpret  His  words  and  misread  His  motives,  was  part  of  tlie 
judicial  sentence  which  punished  their  rooted  incredulity  by  veiling  the 
truth,  which  they  were  determined  to  reject,  in  parables.    From  thossy 
ToU  €^,  the  spiritual  sense  was  concealed  until  they  should  turn  to  the 
Lord ;  but  to  these  it  had  been  given,  by  secret  teaching,  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom.    "  Having  ^es, — so  long  under  my  healing  finger, 
^~see  ye  not  more  than  the  mere  earthly  emblems  of  truth  ?    Having  ears, 
— to  which  I  have  been  so  long  saying,  Ephphatha, — hear  ye  not?  and  do 
my  words  give  uncertain  sound  to  you  ?    After  so  many  revelations  from 
the  Father,  are  ye  so  ignorant  yet  ?  still  so  much  like  the  wise  and  prudent, 
O  ye  babes  over  whom  my  soul  rejoiced  ?    Having  caught  so  many  glimpses 
of  higher  things  than  belong  to  this  low  and  limited  world,  do  ye  still 
cling  to  the  dust?    O  how  many  instructions  of  life  have  ye  forgotten! 
How  many  of  my  sayings  lie  ungerminating  in  your  hearts  I     Have  ye 
your  heaaiAyet  hardened  ?" 

Thus  may  we  with  reverence  interpret  the  Redeemer's  appeal  to  His 
followers  on  that  day  of  small  things,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  their  position 
of  discipleship  in  Divine  truth.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  expres- 
sions may  be  understood  in  a  sense  too  derogatory,  in  regard  to  the  character 
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of  men  who  afterwards  bo  greatly  enriched  human  knowledge  of  sacred 
things.  It  must  never  be  forgotten^  that  these  censures  of  our  Lord  by  no 
means  place  the  disciples  upon  a  level  with  the  entirely  carnal.  They 
have  much  knowledge,  and  sometimes  manifest  a  clear  and  piercing  com- 
prehension ;  but,  at  this  crisis  of  their  course,  they  are  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cloud  which  rested  upon  Judea.  This  is  the  hour  and  power  of 
darkness.  Their  progress  is  uncertain  and  laborious.  They  are  under- 
going a  process  of  disentanglement  from  the  prejudices  of  ages.  Our 
Lord's  own  words  explain  their  state,  and  the  secret  of  it :  they  are  shw  of 
heart  U>  believe. 

But  our  Saviour's  sorrow  must  not  be  wholly  referred  to  His  disciples' 
misapprehension  of  His  meaning  in  this  particular  instance :  it  found  its 
deepest  poignancy  in  the  future,  from  a  discernment  which  penetrated  into 
the  depths  of  ages  to  come,  and  saw  the  same  evil  expanded  into  gigantic 
proportions,  and  afl9icting  His  cause  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  For 
we  must  always  remember  this  essential  element  in  the  Redeemer's  incar- 
nation upon  earth, — that  Hie  spirit  held  dread  communion  with  the  future* 
Though  this  deep  converse  only  on  a  few  occasions  allows  a  word,  or  a 
prayer,  or  a  sigh  to  escape,  yet  we  know  that  the  history  of  His  chui*ch 
was  unrolled  before  Him  to  the  end  of  time.  He  had  already  prevailed  to 
open  tie  book^  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.  Who  can  doubt,  then, 
that,  in  the  seeming  trifles  of  every  day.  He  read  the  great  events  which 
would  fill  up  the  records  of  futurity ;  tracing  the  simple  virtues  which 
sprang  up  around  His  feet,  into  the  expansion  of  all  Christian  excellence 
yet  to  shed  glory  around  His  name ;  and  beholding,  in  the  infirmities  of 
His  little  company,  the  sad  prophecy  of  generations  of  evil  ?  The  matter 
of  the  one  loaf  was  thus  magnified  into  great  importance,  and  awakened 
emotions  in  the  Saviour's  soul,  profounder  than  we  can  ever  conceive. 
He  foresaw  the  amazing  evolutions  of  a  perverse  spirit  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  plain  words  of  holy  Scripture.  He  knew  what  bonds  and  fetters 
awaited  everywhere  the  spiritual  mind,  and  through  what  mighty  impedi- 
ments the  doctrine  of  heaven  would  struggle  to  its  freedom.  To  all  the 
silent  forecastings  of  the  Redeemer's  prescience  the  history  of  the  ChriBtian 
church  has  given  loud  confirmation,  in  a  series  of  misapprehensions  of  His 
words — ^from  the  first  '*  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  unto  Israel?" — without  pause  or  intermission,  down  to  our  own 
age.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  almost  entirely  delivered 
the  first  great  teachers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  from  any  such  tendency ; 
but  no  sooner  was  that  special  guidance  removed,  and  the  church  left  to 
prayer  and  the  analogy  of  faith,  than  the  Reasoning  spirit  of  interpretation 
began  to  peep  and  mutter,  and  soon  to  distract  the  simplicity  and  dictate 
the  opinions  of  churches  and  of  councils.  To  trace  this  perverting  spirit, 
would  be  to  recount  the  history  of  a  legion  of  heresies,  which,  with  strange 
names  and  stranger  errors,  have  disputed  the  mastery  with  the  true  doc- 
trine from  the  beginning.  Every  century,  every  generation  of  early 
Christianity,  produced  its  own  monstrous  distortion  of  the  Saviour's  words, 
and  handed  it  down  to  the  credulity  of  the  age  that  followed.  Scarcely 
one  fundamental  utterance  of  the  Incarnate  Word  escaped  the  licentious 
handling  of  men  of  impure  minds,  corrupt  concerning  the  faith  ;  and  it  is 
an  unhappy  truth,  that  some  of  the  most  degrading  presentments  of  human 
nature  that  stain  the  page  of  history,  and  excite  the  loathing  of  pure  reason, 
have  sought  their  origin  and  sanction  in  the  words  of  Christ,  interpreted 
by  a  rash  and  unspiritual ''  It  is  because." 
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Though  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  are  simple,  and   have  be^n  plainly 
understood  by  the  sincere  and  spiritual  faith  of  His  disciples  in  every  a?e, 
yet  is  it  undeniable  that  the  circle  of  doctrines  which  are  held  by  all,  as 
the  fundamental  differentia  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  have,  each  and  all  of 
them,  been  made  the  centres  of  systems  in  theology,  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated than  the  metaphysical  and  moral  systems  of  heathen  anticjuity. 
Let  any  one,  with  the  Saviour's  words,  **  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  under- 
stand?" sounding  in  his  ears,  trace  the  development  of  error  through  all 
its  ever-shifting  forms,  and  each  of  them  up  to  its  r^ntted  parent  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  as  he  pursues  the  distracting  task,  bethink  himself 
that  the  Truth  Himself  has  ever  been  looking  down  upon  His  church  with 
the  same  intense  interest  with  which  He  beheld  on  thai  day  His  few 
disciples  upon  the  lake.    Thus  he  will  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  a 
sympathy  with  the  Saviour  in  the  emotion  which  cried  out,  "  Have  ye 
your  heart  yet  hardened?"     We  cannot  estimate  His  jealousy  for  the 
honour  of  eternal  truth  :  it  is  infinite ;  for  He  came  to  bear  witness  of  it, 
and  poured  out  His  life  to  confirm  it.    Through  the  agony  of  Hb  passion. 
His  church  obtained  the  word  of  life;  and  how  must  His  blood  plead 
against  all  wilful  errors,  and  the  state  of  heart  which  holds  them  !     One 
error,  in  one  whom  He  loved  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  brought  Satan 
instantly  before  His  soul.     How  fearfully  has  the  offence  been  multiplied 
since! 

Ages  of  the  Redeemer's  teaching,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
have  not  much  lessened  the  mischief  of  error  in  the  application  of  Wis 
words.  Centuries  have  passed  away  ;  the  Christian  doctrine  in  its  int^rity 
has  been  defended  by  a  series  of  the  highest  intellects,  only  less  than 
inspired  ;  isolated  departments  of  the  truth  have  been  maintained  by  com- 
munities of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  specially  raised  up,  it  may  be, 
for  their  maintenance.  Some  of  the  early  errors  of  Christianity  have  gone 
through  their  awful  stages  of  corruption,  and  almost  worked  themselves 
out.  Every  age,  and  especially  our  own,  has  witnessed  renewals  of  the 
Spirit's  illuminating  influence,  proving  the  Christian  household  to  be  under 
the  same  government  as  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Yet  still,  and  with 
scarcely  diminished  force,  does  the  Saviour's  question  cry  out  from  His 
silent  word  against  this  generation.  Certainly,  (and  it  is  matter  of  great 
thankfulness,)  many  misinterpretations  of  His  meaning  have  been  aban- 
doned throughout  Christendom  ;  and  many  enslave  now  the  minds  of  only 
few;  but  many  more  have  wide  dominion  over  the  faith  of  Christian 
people.  We  may  hope  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  will 
never  again  give  birth  to  the  subtle  and  enormous  delusions  of  the  first  five 
oenturies ;  but  how  many  multitudes  are  still  misled,  by  false  apprehensions 
of  the  Lord's  words  concerning  the  Father's  superiority,  the  Spirit's 
procession,  and  His  own  subordination,  into  vital  errors  concerning  the 
fundamental  truth  of  all  religion— the  Triune  Being  of  God  I 

How  awful  a  comment  upon  the  principle  we  are  considering  we  find  in 
the  fact,  that  multitudes  have  from  the  beginning  shut  out  the  full  revela- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  from  their  understandings,  becauM  of 
the  very  terms  in  which  the  great  Revealer  hath  set  it  forth ;  extracting 
from  the  Saviour's  words  definitions,  arguments,  and  applications,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  truth  which  He  came  from  heaven  to  teach,  and  encircling 
the  eternal  throne  with  clouds  never  to  be  pierced  by  prayer,  on  the 
authority  of  Him  who  came  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  mystery  of  i^es, 
and  disclose  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
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Many  incompreheiunble  subtilties  and  erroneons  dogmas,  also,  concern- 
ing the  Person  of  the  Redeemer,  (whichy  from  ethereal  Gnosticism  and 
Docetism  down  to  cold  and  earthly  Socinianism,  have  obscured  the  glory 
of  the  church's  fiuth  to  multitudes^)  have  passed  away  with  the  progress  of 
Christianity^  or  are  £ut  yielding  to  the  might  of  the  Spirit.  Yet,  also,  the 
worst  and  deadliest  has  only  changed  its  name ;  and  thousands,  who  name 
the  name  of  Jesusy  use  His  own  words  to  overturn  the  entire  superstructure 
of  human  salvation  and  the  Saviour's  glory.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
every  unhappy  system  which  would  unsettle  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
for  sin,  offered  in  the  Person  of  an  incarnate  God,  was  present  to  the 
Redeemer's  prescience,  in  all  its  developments,  all  its  effects,  and  all  its 
perversions ;  what  a  dread  fulness  of  meaning  resounds  from  the  depths  of 
these  words^  **  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  1" 

The  same  unhappy  tendency  to  pervert  the  Lord's  teaching,  and  misap- 
ply His  words^  is  seen  in  every  region  of  His  visible  church,  and  in 
connexion  with  almost  every  doctrine  in  the  circle  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion.   From  the  frightful  anthropomorphism  which,  in  modem  as  well  as 
in  ancient  times,  has  tortured,  in  the  most  blasphemous  way,  the  figurative 
style  of  holy  writ, — through  a  thousand  parallels  of  interpretation  down  to 
the  opposite  pole  of  a  mysticism  which  would  sublime  away  every  principle 
of  doctrine  or  morals  in  the  Gospel, — ^the  Christian  commonwealth  in  this 
age  abounds  in  practical  iUustrations  of  violence  done  to  the  pure  word  of 
Christ.    No  one  of  His  most  solemn  sayings  has  escaped  the  hand,  or 
tongue,  or  pen,  of  this  perverting  criticism  of  reasop.    Things  past,  things 
present,  things  future,  the  doctrines  for  earth,  the  tidings  of  heaven, 
threatenings  for  sinners,  promises  for  saints,  all  spiritual  truth,  all  ceremo- 
nial ordinances,  the  plainest  words,  the  most  infolded   mysteries,— «11 
things  that  issued  from  the  lips  of  eternal  Truth, — have  been  made  themes 
of  most  unhallowed,  most  perilous,  and  most  persevering  disputation. 
Men's  sinful  and  carnal  interpretations  have  multiplied  the  Oke  Saviour 
into  forms  which  reverence  forbids  us  to  depict:  instead  of  one  all- 
penetrating  sound  going  out  into  all  the  earth,  the  language  of  the  great 
Christian  community  is   confounded,  and  worse  than  Babel-confusion 
distracts  all  its  enterprises.     There  is,  however,  a  church  within  the 
church,  which  is  the  **  piUar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  where  one  Voice 
reigns,  and  aU  reasoning  is  hushed.    There  is,  there  must  be,  a  mystical 
fellowship  of  those  who  share  the  mind  of  Christy  **  receiving  the  love  of 
the  truth  ; "  who  have  the  **  unction  of  the  holy  One,  and  know  all  things," 
^~<Ul  things  essential  to  man's  salvation,  (dl  things  within  the  harmony  of 
the  Christian  faith,  or  involving  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Among  these,  the  Saviour's  censure  is  not  heard  :  they  shall  never  violate 
the  int^rity  of  revelation,  or  pervert  their  Master's  meaning.    Let  him 
who  would  ask  where  this  blessed  company  is,  answer  his  own  question, 
by  yielding  his  own  mind  up  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Head  of  the  church  will  never  be  without  ereeds  to  witness  His 
truth ;  but  blessed  is  the  man  who  seeks,  in  holiness  and  love,  to  learn 
from  hb  Saviour's  own  lips  the  truth.    He  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded, 
and  his  ears  not  deafened,  and  his  heart  not  hardened,  by  selfishness  and 
sin ;  who  interposes  no  obstacle,  but  uses  all  helps ;    who  makes  it  his 
discipline — hisproftoliofi — ^to  understand  the  will  of  his  Lord, — shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.    He  who  exercises  himself  unto  godliness,  shall  know  the 
great  mastery  of  godliness  ;  the  Incarnation  and  all  its  glorious  harmonies 
of  truth.    He  shall  not  camalise  his  religion,  nor  make  it  too  free  from 
yoL.  yn. — fourth  series.  2  i 
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earth.  He  shall  not  disown  the  sacraments^  nor  make  them  riralB  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  shall  he  of  quick  understanding  to  detect  his  Lord's 
meaning,  whether  hy  His  eye,  His  lips,  or  His  hand,  ezpfressed.  His 
spiritual  sense,  matured  hy  use,  ^ill  come  to  high  perfection  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Saviour's  will — in  His  providence,  in  His  mystic  influence, 
in  His  word. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  manifestation  of  the  larking  evil  which  is 
detected  in  the  disciples,  and  reproved  hy  our  Lord, — ^the  imperfection  of 
their  personal  confidence  in  Himself.  The  faith  which  was  to  be  an 
'*  evidence  of  things  not  seen  "  must  in  Himself  perceive  all  that  He  claims 
to  be,  and  act  on  the  persuasion  of  His  boundless  sufficiency.  It  was  a 
great  part  of  their  moral  discipline,  to  nourish  in  them  a  rational  and 
affectionate  reliance  upon  Jesus  as  a  personal  Master,  Saviour,  and  Friend. 
Their  whole  scheme  of  truth  was  impersonated  in  Him ;  and  every  new 
utterance  of  His  lips  they  are  taught  to  receive  instantly  as  an  addition  to 
their  knowledge,  without  any  the  most  momentary  reasoning  about  the 
hardness  of  the  saying :  for  He  was  the  Truth,  He  was,  also,  the  lAft : 
in  receiving  Him  fully,  they  received,  in  yet  nnrevealed  mystery,  eternity 
and  heaven.  He  was,  moreover,  the  Way :  and  in  His  daily  guidance, 
direction,  and  will,  lay  their  path  to  heaven,  and  their  assurance  of  being 
in  that  path.  While  daily  revolving  round  Him,  they  are  with  Him 
advancing  to  eternal  life.  Unless  they  depart  from  Him,  or  He  forsake 
them,  all  is  right.  His  presence  makes  any  place  the  point  of  duty,  and 
is  the  guarantee  of  absolute  safety.  An  unreasoning  but  most  rational 
dependence  upon  His  unlimited  resources  and  His  all-suiiiciency,  was,  of 
course,  the  essential  principle  of  their  religious  life ;  and  to  cherish  this 
was  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  every  act  of  the  Redeemer. 

Here  we  behold  an  instance  of  imperfection  in  their  reliance  upon 
Christ;  showing  that  their  faith  has  much  to  leani,  much  to  unlearn. 
It  has  encumbrances  which  must  be  removed ;  and  there  are  prerogatives 
awaiting  it,  of  which  it  does  not  seem  yet  at  all  conscious.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  ourselves  into  the  scene,  we  can  easily  comprehend 
the  Saviour's  disappointment  and  their  condenuiation.  They  ought  to 
have  been  superior  to  anxiety,  even  if  they  had  rightly  reasoned  out  their 
Master's  meaning.  Trust  should  have  been  their  security  against  embar- 
rassment, even  if  the  Lord  would  not  eat  the  public  bread ;  against  the 
fear  of  His  resentment  of  their  error,  so  venial  and  alight.  But  that  the 
remainder-loaf  disquieted  them  mnch, — more  than  might  appear  on  the 
surfiu^  of  the  narrative, — we  may  gather  from  our  Saviour's  reproof, 
which  could  not  magnify,  even  as  it  would  not  extenuate.  His  servants' 
follies.  They  could  not  have  distrusted  absolutely  their  Master's  ability : 
such  foigetfulness  of  the  thousands  of  loaves,  which  had  passed  through  their 
own  hands  a  few  days  since,  cannot  be  suppooed.  Nor  can  we  admit  that 
they  could  interpret  the  signs  of  deep  earnestness  with  which  Jesus  spoke, 
into  His  own  anxiety  about  bread  :  a  supposition  more  revolting  than  the 
former.  But  a  sense  of  their  inadvertence  surprised  them  into  reasonings, 
which  so  dimmed  the  lustre  of  their  souls*  mirror,  that  the  Saviour's 
character  was  no  longer  clearly  reflected.  It  was  the  ears,  the  uneasiness, 
the  undefined  anxiety,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  rebuke,  rather 
than  any  positive  and  glaring  manifestation  of  unbelief.  He  chaiges  them 
with  having  foi^gotten  the  previous  miracles  of  His  mercy  ;  and  constiains 
them  to  the  conviction,  that  such  close  familiarity  with  His  own  power 
aud  goodness  ought  to  have  fortified  their  souls  in  confidence,  by  nothing 
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in  the  universe  to  be  shaken.  The  same  conviction  had  been  produced  in 
their  minds  a  few  months  before,  when,  immediately  after  the  first  great 
miracle  of  loaves,  the  Lord  had  tested  its  practical  influence  upon  them. 
His  sudden  and  awful  appearance  on  the  waters  was  no  slight  trial  of  their 
fiuth.  Only  after  such  a  day,  would  the  Lord  have  appointed  such  a 
testing  night.  The  £vangelist  Mark,  taught  by  one  who  was  there  and 
prominent  that  night,  expressly  points  this  application  : — ''  They  consi- 
dered not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves;  for  their  heart  was  hardened."  If 
the  experience  of  the  day  past  had  not  sufficed  to  prepare  them  for  any 
mamfestatwn  of  His  omnipotence, — so  that,  after  the  first  tribute  of  nature 
to  the  supernatural,  their  second  thought  should  be,  '*  It  is  our  wonderful 
Lord  ;" — yet,  "  It  is  I  **  should  have  calmed  their  souls,  in  spite  of  all  past 
perturbation,  as  effectually  as  '*  Be  still "  had  calmed  these  very  waters 
before,  or  as  the  winds  had  now  ceased  while  He  spoke.  But  their  expe- 
rience had  not  so  far  profited  them,  as  to  render  them  insensible  to  fear 
and  anxiety  then.  The  second  great  lesson  appears  equally  lost  upon 
them,  as  it  regards  immediate  practical  effect  upon  their  faith.  They 
should  have  been  insensible  to  all  care  about  bread,  in  His  presence. 
Anxiety  about  their  inadvertence,  on  some  occasions,  might  have  been 
well ;  and  matters  of  trifling  moment,  certainly,  become  important  when 
they  are  part  of  duty  to  Christ  But,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  it  was 
altogether  unnecessary  :  they  ought  to  have  felt  that  He  could  not  resent 
this  for  a  moment.  Their  past  experience  should  have  given  them  a 
confidence  in  their  Master,  incapable  of  being  surprised  so  soon  into  anxiety. 
The  Lord  knew  well  how  entirely  free  they  were  from  all  actual  disbelief 
in  the  power  of  His  hand ;  but  gently  reproved  them  for  their  distrust  of 
the  mercy  of  His  heart.  More  than  this,  however :  His  words  were  so 
framed  as  to  show  them  how  near  their  reckoning  fear  had  brought  them 
to  the  appearance  of  such  disbelief,  and  how  they  had  laid  themselves  open 
to  such  an  imputation.  Only  an  omniscient  Lord  could  discern  the  differ- 
ence, and  distinguish  want  of  faith,  of  which  they  were  guilty,  from 
unbelief,  of  which  they  were  innocent. 

But  this  want  of  trust  is  not  a  small  evil  in  itself.  The  Lord  loves  to 
be  trusted^  as  well  as  to  be  believed  in.  He  would  be  perfectly  relied  on. 
He  is  jealous  of  His  prerogative  to  redeem  His  people  i&om  all  their  lesser 
fears,  as  well  as  from  the  great  terror  of  hell.  When  they  awoke  Him 
once  before  from  His  slumber  to  save  them  from  the  storm,  and  thus 
acknowledged  Him  as  their  source  of  safety,  the  Redeemer  had  charged 
them  with  an  entire  want  of  faith;  for  He  would  have  His  sleeping 
presence  as  effectual  to  their  faith,  as  His  uplifted  arm  and  voice.  But,  in 
the  expression  which  the  Saviour  uses  here,  we  have  the  best  illustration 
of  His  charge,  and  of  their  folly.  It  had  been  used  twice  before,  and  in 
such  connexion  as  to  give  it,  ever  after,  its  own  significance.  When 
dwelling  upon  the  great  law  of  an  entire,  unanxious  trust  in  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, the  Saviour  points  to  the  care  of  the  universal  Creator  for  His 
most  insignificant  tributaries,  and  asks,  *'  Shall  He  not  much  rather  clothe 
you  ?  will  He  forget  you.  His  highest,  dearest  work,  while  so  diligently 
providing  for  the  humblest  of  His  creatures, — oXtymricrToi, — O  ye  of  little 
faith?"  The  word — one  of  the  Redeemer's  own  peculiar  words — would 
give  them  to  see  Providence  in  Jesus  the^ Messiah  ;  and  if  He  fed  the  great 
multitude  of  the  mere  seekers  of  miracles,  not  letting  the  woi*st  or  the 
smallest  of  them  go  home  unsatisfied,  how  much  more  would  He  be  all- 
sufficient  to  Hu  own  and  chosen  disciples !     Amid  the  terrors  of  that  night 
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of  test  and  extremity  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  same  expression 
had  been  heard  once  more.  It  was  when  Peter — emholdenedy  in  the  reaction 
of  courage,  to  attempt  an  exploit  which  should  signalise  his  faith  forerer— 
began  to  lose  his  sublime  assurance,  and  was  sinking :  **  Wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt,— oX«y(Jtri(rrf,—0  thou  of  little  faith?"  This  word  (alike  the 
praise  and  the  condemnation  of  Peter's  faith)  could  not  fail  to  recall  to 
their  mind  the  whole  scene,  and  to  induce  a  comparison  between  Peter's 
circumstances  and  their  own.  If  their  brother's  great  exploit  had  been 
marred,  and  this  comment  attached  to  it,  because  he  failed  ift  the  most 
trying  circumstances  in  which  faith  could  be  tested,  how  much  more 
culpable  must  their  failure  be,  which  was  exhibited  upon  so  slight  an 
occasion  as  thb  one  loaf ! 

But  we  must  close  these  observations  by  once  more  extending  the  appli- 
cation to  ourselves.  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  what  would  be 
in  man  for  ever,  foreknew  how  much  this  same  spirit  of  care,  anxiety,  and 
distrust  would  war  against  His  servants'  souls,  and  interfere  with  His  own 
full  dominion  over  their  confidence,  in  all  ages  of  His  church.  For  us  He 
before  ordained  this  reproof,  as  well  as  for  them  ;  and  purposed  that,  after 
it  had  contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  unripened  faith,  it  might  avail 
for  our  edification.  But,  before  we  dismiss  the  original  subjects  of  this 
correction,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  once  more  glance  at  the  full 
consummation  which  crowned  these  early  struggles.  This  reproof,  and 
many  others,  were  apparently  inefifectual  at  the  time.  Their  sinful  weak- 
ness re-appears  again  and  again.  On  the  night  of  the  world's  redemption, 
it  adds  a  deeper  gloom  to  the  scene  of  woe.  It  causes  words  of  sorrow  and 
rebuke  to  be  heard  amid  the  gratulations  of  the  resurrection.  But  how 
gloriously  did  they  redeem  tliemselves,  when  their  departed  Master  left 
them  to  the  sole  guidance  of  iaith !  The  dross  and  imperfection  of  their 
early  devotion  are  not  simply  lost  in  contrast  with  the  subsequent  lustre  of 
their  faith,  but  consumed  by  its  flame.  We  have  now  studied  one  single 
link  of  a  process  of  heavenly  discipline,  which,  by  the  retrospective  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  issued  in  heroic  self-abandonment  and  trust  in 
Christ,  raising  human  nature  to  its  highest  grandeur,  and  leaving  nothing 
for  heaven  but  to  crown  and  reward  it. 

The  same  heavenly  discipline  is  moulding  ns  also  to  the  same  fashion 
and  character  ^f  iaith.  Perfect  repose  in  Christ — ^the  full  complacency  of 
rest  in  Him — ^is  the  high  aim  of  idl  our  religion.  Our  Lord  and  Bfiuter 
makes  this  at  once  the  greatest  privily,  and  the  first  duty,  of  our  relation 
to  Him.  To  lay  the  whole  mighty  stress  of  our  soul's  eternal  need  upon 
His  atonement,  deriving  from  it  now  the  same  confidence  which  it  will 
give  us  when  presented  by  Him  for  acceptance  at  the  last  day,  is  the  law 
and  test  of  faith.  To  surrender  up  our  manifold  being  to  His  control, 
depending  upon  His  bounty  for  a  supply  that  cannot  fail  while  the  resur- 
rection charter—'*  All  power  is  given  to  Me " — ^is  uncancelled,  is  the 
blessedness  of  faith.  To  regard  life  as  the  going  with  Him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  and  to  deem  His  presence  a  security,  though  He  seem  to 
sleep  upon  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  is  only  the  warranted 
enthusiasm  of  faith.  To  bid  defiance  to  all  the  foes  of  man,  from  the  great 
enemy  down  to  the  smallest  vexation  which  that  enemy  may  employ  for 
man's  wounding  and  hurt,  is  no  more  than  the  simple  duty  of  &ith. 
Perfect  faith,  like  perfect  love,  casteth  out  fear.  Between  these  two  graces, 
when  exercised  towards  Himself,  the  Redeemer  knows  little  difierenoe. 
He  regards  all  genuine  faith  as  a  loving  tribute  to  Himself;  and  receives 
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no  offering  of  oun  with  greater  approbation  than  the  oblation  of  our  cares, 
anxieties,  and  fears.  All  that  stoicigm,  fatalism,  courage,  or  desperation 
has  been  ever  fabled  to  dare,  faith  in  Christ  is  known  to  do. 

Alas !  how  slow  are  His  people  to  give  Him  this  free-hearted  confidence ! 
How  constantly  is  the  scene  of  the  lake  re-enacted  I  How  often,  if  the 
glorified  Humanity  could  look  with  anger  around,  or  His  lips  speak  words 
of  reproof,  would  His  language  be,  'oXiY&irurroiy — ^'0  ye  of  little  faith  V 
For  His  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  the  loaves ;  though  <mee, 
yea^  twice,  hath  He  spoken  by  them.  In  the  day  or  the  night  of  the 
test,  where  is  the  fiuth  of  many,  even  among  those  who  give  His  loaves  to 
the  multitude  ? 

But  let  us  not  forget  to  profit  by  the  last  lesson  which  the  history 
presents  to  us :  Christ's  sacml  sorrow  is  not  excited  only  by  our  extrsr 
ordinary  lapses  under  extr^rdinary  pressure ;  but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly, 
by  our  lesser  and  more  minute  expressions  of  distrust.  The  one  loaf-^ 
insignificant  cause  of  so  much  unbelief! — is  the  type  of  multitudes  of 
petty  subjects  of  disquietude,  which  weaken  the  strength  of  oui  faith  in 
the  way,  and  keep  it  from  perfection.  Let  us  not  think  that  we  have 
stood  the  test,  if  the  Lord's  voice  do  not  condemn  us  for  great  and  grievous 
lapses  from  our  allegiance ;  but  remember  that,  in  the  trivial  and  common 
things  of  life,  the  Searcher  of  hearts  discerns  our  character.  What  man  is 
there  who,  having  ten  thousand  blessings  to  enjcy  and  to  remember,  is 
unhappy  because  some  little  thing  is  wanting?  or  who,  surviver  of  many 
wearisome  days  of  deep  anxiety,  is  nevertheless  terrified  by  the  least  throb 
of  grief,  or  the  very  shadow  of  sorrow  passing  by ;  or  who,  victor  in  many 
hard  conflicts  past,  is  crying,  **  I  shall  one  day  fall ;"  or  who,  having  the 
loaves  of  many  years  provided  beforehand,  is  harassed  by  an  indefinite 
presentiment  of  want ;  or  who,  having  the  one  loaf  of  to-day,  is  anxious 
about  that  of  to-morrow  7  Let  him  call  to  mind  the  disciples  on  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias, — ^their  groundless  fear,  their  grieved  Master,  and  their  lesson 
learned  in  sorrow. 
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The  lower  regions  of  the  air  were  loaded  with  vapour  for  some  days. 
We  saw,  distinctly,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cross  of  the  South,  only  in  the 
night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  in  the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude.  It 
was  strongly  inclined,  and  appeiuvd,  from  time  to  time,  between  the  clouds, 
the  centre  of  which,  furrowed  by  uncondensed  lightnings,  reflected  a  silver 
light.  The  pleasure  felt  on  discovering  the  Southern  Cross  was  warmly 
shared  by  such  of  the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the  solitade  of 
the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend  from  whom  we  have  been  long  separated. 
Among  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase 
this  feeling:  a  religious  sentiment  attaches  them  to  a  constellation,  the 
form  of  which  recalls  the  sign  of  the  faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the 
deserts  of  the  new  world.  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit 
and  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  having  nearly  the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows 
that  the  constellation  is  almost  vertical  at  the  moment  when  it  passes  the 
meridian.  This  circumstance  is  known  to  every  nation  that  lives  beyond 
the  tropics,  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  known  at  what  hour  of 
the  night,  in  different  seasons,  the  Southern  Cross  is  erect,  or  inclined^  It 
is  a  time-piece  that  advances  very  regularly  nearly  four  minutes  a  day ; 
and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits,  to  the  naked  eye,  an  observation  of 
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time  so  easily  made.  How  often  have  we  heard  oar  guides  exdjum,  in  the 
savannas  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert  extending  from  Lima  to  Truxilloy 
^'  Midnight  is  past;  the  Cross  begins  to  bend  !" — HumbokU. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  ON  POETRY. 

There  is  no  phase  of  national  life,  no  shade  of  individual  character, 
which  is  not  portrayed  and  represented  in  this  class  of  literature.  It  has 
borne  down  to  us  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  historic  age  in  songs  of 
unparalleled  sublimity  and  power,  and  revealed  the  high  polish  and  the 
lionible  corruption  of  heathen  civilisation.  The  military  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  breathes  through  those  songs  and  ballads  which  first  struck 
fire  from  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And  with  regard  to  religion, 
and  the  forms  which  it  has  taken  in  the  different  periods  of  the  history 
of  man,  we  have  most  magnificent  creations  in  the  works  of  Dante 
and  our  own  Milton.  I  believe  I  should  not  exaggerate  if  I  said  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  highest  class  of  the  human  intellect,  those  who 
have  had  the  greatest  and  roost  permanent  effect  on  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-men,  have  been  among  the  number  of  the  poets.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  human  composition,  so  limited  in  its  definition 
and  character,  w^ith  regard  to  which  we  could  string  together  so  many 
immortal  names  as  Wordsworth  has  strung  together  in  the  defence  of  his 
favourite  form  of  poetry, — I  mean  the  sonnet.  Wliat  are  the  names  he 
has  strung  together  ? 

"  With  thia  key 

Shakspesre  unlock'd  his  heart;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  late  gave  ease  to  Petrarch's  wound ; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound ; 

With  it  Camoens  sooth  *d  an  exile's  grief; 

A  sonnet  glitter'd  a  gay  myrtle-leaf 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crownM 

His  visionary  brow ;  a  glow-worm  lamp. 

It  cheer'd  mild  Spenser,  callM  from  Faery-land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  be  blew 

Soul-animating  strains— alas  !  too  few  !  *' 

No  doubt  this  is  a  very  noble  string  of  names.  But  you  need  not  go 
beyond  your  own  language  to  find  innumerable  streams  **  which  have  not 
ceased,  and  will  not  cease,  to  flow."  Shall  I  forget  the  influence  which 
the  Ayrshire  ploughman  has  had  on  the  literature  of  our  own  country  1 
Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  acknowledged,  that  his  immortal  songs, 
free  as  the  song  of  the  lark  which  rose  from  the  stubble  which  he  was 
ploughing,  have  exercised  a  most  powerful  efivct  on  his  own  times,  and  on 
the  present  times.  Not  only  has  that  influence  operated  through  the 
poetry  of  Burns ;  but  what  effect  has  it  had  on  the  poetry  of  others  t  And, 
surely,  there  is  no  name  in  the  whole  history  of  poetry  of  which  it  can  be 
said  with  equal  truth,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  period  it  has  tinctured 
the  whole  ideas  of  literature,  but  the  name  of  one  who  has  but  just  died — 
the  name  of  William  Wordsworth.  What  is  the  confession  which  Words- 
worth made  of  the  influence  which  the  poetry  of  Burns  produced  on  his 
inind  ?  I  believe  that,  somewhere  about  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years 
ago,  Wordsworth  made  a  tour  in  Scotland,  and  naturally  he  was  drawn  to 
the  grave  of  Bums ;  and  upon  that  grave  he  recorded  this  confession :— * 
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**  I  mournM  with  thousaodi,  yet  as  ooe 
More  deeply  grieved,  for  he  was  gone, 
Who«e  light  I  hail'd  when  first  it  shone, 

And  showM  my  youth 
How  Terse  may  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  truth." 

And  what  a  princely  throne  has  not  the  verse  of  Wordsworth  raised  for 
himself!  In  his  poetry,  we  can  follow  him  through  all  the  scenes  of 
natare,  and  say  that  through  the  whole  coarse  of  his  long  life  (for  his 
poetry  began  to  he  puhlished  in  1786-7}  he  uttered  sentiments  which  may 
nourish  in  our  heart,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  the  nohlest  thoughts 
and  the  hest  feelings — all  the  more  noble  because  connected  with  the 
common  things  of  life  which  we  meet  with  in  our  daily  walks,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  and  the  very  spirit  of  which  is  expressed  in  his  own 
admirable  lines : — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.** 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  In  connexion  with  this  yery 
department  of  human  literature,  you  will  come  in  contact  with  evil  as  well 
as  good.  Poetry,  alas !  has  too  often  expressed  the  tumult  and  impurity 
of  human  passion,  as  it  is  true  that  poetry  has  trembled  on  the  very  lips  of 
prayer.  But  if  there  are  poets  who  are  gifted  with  more  genius  than  reli- 
gious or  moral  feeling,  then  generally  you  will  find  this  true,  with  regard 
tq  them,  that  **  the  heatt  knoweth  Its  own  bitterness."  Is  there  in  the 
whole  compass  of  English  poetry  a  line  more  steeped  in  sadness  than  that 
which  our  own  Bums  addressed  to  the  little  animal  he  had  turned  up  with 

his  plough? 

''  But  still  thou  *rt  blest  compared  with  me; 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee.'* 

If  there  be  anything  more  sad  than  this^  it  is  in  the  lines  which  another  great 
and  eminent  poet  is  said  to  have  composed  a  few  days  before  his  death  : — 

<^  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf. 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  life  art  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 

Are  mine  alone.** 

If  there  be  any  poetry,  (as  indeed  there  are  many  specimens,  unfortunately,) 
in  reading  which  you  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  evil  as  well  as 
good,  such  examples  will  exhibit  in  the  minds  of  the  poets  what  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  salutary  efiPect. 
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II THE  PONTIFF. 

Wb  are  not  going  into  the  depths  of  historical  controversy.  To  deter- 
mine how  long  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  is  but  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  or  to  the  expositor  of  history.  That  he  was  in 
that  city,*  perhaps  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  that  both  he  and  St.  Paul 

«  The  most  explicit  statement  first  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  as 

translated  by  Jerome :   **  Petrus  Apogtolus,  qfUum  primu9  AnOoohenam  eceUHam 

funddnet,  Homatn  mitUiur.**  (a.d.  43.)    Joseph  Sc»Uger  rejects  as  an  interpolation 

what  follows: — "  UH  evangelium  pradicans  XX F,  annis  etjutdem  urins  Bpucaput 

perteverat.^*  (Thesaunu  Temporum  Eusebii  PamphUi^  j-c.     Lugd.  Batav,,  1606.) 
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suffered  martyrdom  there,*  we  have  no  reason  to  dispute;  but  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision  became  a  Pontiff  in  the  imperial  city,  a  rival  to 
the  Pontifex  maximwt^  and  that  the  early  Ministers  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  succeeded  to  the  honours,  and  borrowed  the  ceremonial,  the  style, 
and  the  spirit,  of  those  who  had  stood  at  the  altars  which  Christianity  over- 
turned, are  things  too  monstrous  to  be  affirmed.  When  the  chief  of  a  large 
part  of  nominal  Christendom  is  represented  as  bearing  the  title  and  per- 
forming the  functions  of  the  old  Roman  Pontifex,  the  assumption  is  too 
ridiculous  for  serious  contradiction.  Neither  need  we  be  reminded  that 
the  Pope  is  not  Vicar  of  Christ  and  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and  not  even 
the  Romanists  will  desire  us  to  prove  him  successor  to  the  peraonage  who 
was  honoured  in  ancient  Rome  as  ''judge  and  arbiter  of  things  divine  and 
human."  Truly  the  functions  of  these  two  Pontiff  are  exceedingly 
similar  ;  but  on  this  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  insist.  We  only  wish 
to  exhibit  a  Chief  Priest  of  the  nineteenth  century,  since  many  others  have 
pointed  out  his  pedigree. 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  regnant  has  expired,  the  Cardinal-Chamberlain,  and 
the  twelve  Clerks  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  proceed  to  the  sacred  palace. 
They  are  the  officials  of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  therefore  devolves  on  thein 
to  provide  for  the  funeral.  They  must  declare  that  the  Pope  is  really 
dead  ;  and  on  their  testimony  the  Notaries  of  the  chamber  record  the  &ct 
of  his  decease,  which  may  be  forthwith  made  public.  This  Cardinal  then 
receives  the  *'  fisherman's  ring  "  from  the  Master  of  the  Pope's  chamber, 
that  it  may  be  solemnly  broken  in  presence  of  the  Cardinals  in  their  first 
congregation  ;  and,  when  broken,  it  is  shown  to  each,  that  no  document  may 
be  sealed  therewith  now  that  the  owner  is  defunct.  This  seal,  be  it 
observed,  is  so  called,  because  it  bears  a  representation  of  St.  Peter  in  a 
fisliing-boat,  with  the  Pope's  private  arms.  In  the  same  congregation  the 
Datary  and  Secretaries  are  required  to  produce  all  other  seals  which 
belonged  to  the  deceased,  that  they  also  may  be  destroyed.  The  Cardinal- 
Patron,  and  as  many  nephews  of  the  Pope  as  may  have  resided  in  the 
sacred  palaces,  are  obliged  to  quit  those  abodes  of  honour  and  of  confidence, 
to  give  place  to  other  favourites,  whoever  they  may  be.  The  Cardinal- 
Chamberlain  takes  possession  of  the  palaces  in  the  name  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber ;  and  one  of  the  clerks  is  instantly  appointed  to  make  an  inventory 
of  all  the  moveable  property  that  they  can  find  there.  Meanwhile,  the 
great  bell  of  the  Campidoglio,  which  is  reserved  to  send  forth  its  knell  on 
the  single  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  Pope,  tolls  the  tidings,  which  echo 
from  every  other  belfry  in  the  city.  Often  do  the  Romans  take  the 
liberty  of  expressing  vociferously  the  joy  they  feel  on  deliverance  from  the 
presence  of  one  tyrant,  while  yet  uncertain  whether  a  whip  of  cords  may 
not  be  exchanged  for  one  of  scorpions  in  the  hand  of  another.  A  party  of 
soldiers  marches  from  the  Campidoglio  with  sound  of  drum,  proceeds  to 
the  ''  new  prisons,"  and  liberates  the  prisoners  there  confined  for  lesser 
offences ;  criminals  whom  Uie  government  would  not  trust  with  liberty 
having  been  transferred,  for  safer  keeping,  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
before  the  decease  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Cardinal-Chamberlain  (now,  in 
fact,  Regent)  receives  a  strong  body-guard  of  Swiss,  who  attend  him  every 
where.    Next  day  he  has  money  coined  with  his  own  arms,  and  receives 

*  In  the  "Xway^Tf^  *\<rropi&Py  (mulxxxiii.,)  published  with  Euscbius,  it  it  alto 
said  of  Nero, — roi^f  5c  icopv^aibvf  AvcIXej^  K'woar6x.wv  Xlirpw  ica2  liw\o¥.  (Ibid.,  p. 
392.)  There  it  no  evidence  that  St.  Peter  wat  BUhop  at  Rome,  but  rather  the 
contrary. 
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the  assistance  of  three  other  Cardinals,  a  Bishop,  a  Priest,  and  a  Deacon, 
who  constitute,  with  himself,  the  ruling  power.  But,  before  aU  other 
things,  he  is  careful  to  strengthen  the  garrison  and  double  the  guards,  in 
order  to  repress  that  tendency  to  revolt  at  such  times,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  instinctive  in  the  children  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  same  pre- 
caution, for  the  same  reason,  is  taken  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Pontifical 
State.  Couriers  are  dispatched  to  Catholic  Princes,  as  they  are  called, 
with  intelligence  of  the  event ;  those  Princes  being  interested  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  successor,  as  one  who  may  do  them  much  harm  if  his  favourable 
influences  be  not  bespoken. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  pontifical  surgeons  apply  their  scalpels 
to  the  corpse.  They  deliver  the  bowels  to  a  private  Chaplain,  who  deposits 
them  at  night  in  the  parish  church  of  SU  Vincent  and  Anastasius ;  and 
the  body,  having  been  embalmed,  is  laid  out  in  an  antechamber  of  the  palace* 
Four  large  tapers  burn  around  it.  Penitentiaries  are  on  the  watch,  and 
Swiss  soldiers  keep  guard.  From  the  Quirinal — ^presuming  that  the  Pope 
was  there  in  his  last  hours — ^the  body  is  then  transferred  to  the  Vatican. 
At  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  with  torch- 
bearers,  and  a  variety  of  attendants,  escort  the  remains,  which  should  be 
carried  between  two  white  mules,  down  the  Monte  Quirinale,  over  the 
Tiber  by  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  up  to  the  Vatican.  To  guard  more 
effectually  against  such  violence  as  has  been  sometimes  shown  to  the 
remains  of  Popes  whom  the  people  have  extremely  hated,  some  field-artillery 
usually  accompanies  the  procession,  the  soldiers  carrying  lighted  matches, 
in  order  to  be  ready  should  any  appearance  of  populiur  commotion  require 
action.  The  drums  are  muffled,  and  the  trumpets  sounding  d  sordino.  At 
tlie  stairs  of  Constantino,  four  Fathers  Penitentiaries  receive  the  corpse, 
oarry  it  into  the  Sixtine  chapel,  clothe  it  in  pontifioal  habits,  just  as  the 
living  man  used  to  be  arrayed  when  he  sang  a  solemn  mass,  and  place  the 
mitre  on  its  head.  This  done,  they  take  their  station  around  the  bier, 
amidst  torches  flaming,  and  recite  prayers  for  the  release  of  the  soul  from 
purgatory.  Swiss  guards  keep  the  entrances.  Next  morning  early  the 
Chapter  and  Cleigy  of  the  Vatican  come  up  in  procession  to  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  receive  the  body  from  the  Penitentiaries,  and  take  it  into  the 
church,  where  it  lies  in  state  during  three  days  in  great  splendour,  the  feet 
being  so  exposed  that  the  people  may  kiss  them ;  while  Chaplains  and 
soldiers  stand  around  in  suflicient  force  to  prevent  confusion  or  irreverence 
towards  that  which  is  mortal  of  their  departed  chief.  Thence  the  object  of 
veneration  is  taken  to  the  chapel  of  the  choir  of  the  Cliapter,  where  Car- 
dinals of  his  creation  cover  the  face  with  a  white  napkin,  wrap  the  body  in 
a  crimson  sheet,  lay  it  in  a  coffin  of  cypress  with  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  bearing  his  image  and  superscription,  and  in  number  corresponding 
to  the  years  of  his  reign.  The  cypress  is  then  enclosed  in  lead,  the  lead  in 
wood,  all  three  sealed  by  the  Cardinal-Chamberlain  and  the  Majordomo, 
and  the  whole  deposited  in  the  place  of  rest,  there  to  remain  until  the  day 
when  all  shall  rise ;  or,  if  the  deceased  had  bequeathed  his  body  to  another 
church,  to  remain  until  one  anniversary  has  past,  and  then  be  translated 
to  the  more  favoured  spot.  Until  nine  days  from  the  hour  of  his  decease 
have  been  completed,  funeral  masses  are  performed  by  members  of  the 
Sacred  College ;  and  a  stately  mausoleum,  erected  in  the  grand  nave  of  St. 
Peter's,  adorned  with  paintings  commemorative  of  the  most  memorable 
actions  in  the  life  of  the  departed,  solicits  the  admiration  of  the  public,  and 
suggests  brief  remembrances  of  one  whose  name  is  likely  to  sink  henceforth 
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into  oblivion.  With  what  illustrious  deeds  will  the  cenotaph  of  Pius  IX* 
be  storied  ?  Not  with  the  truculent  achievements  of  General  Oudinot ;  for, 
though  he  was  invited  by  the  Holy  Father  to  make  many  women  widows, 
and  many  children  fatherless,  the  bombardment  of  Rome  wiU  not  be  owned 
as  the  doing  of  the  gentle  Pontiff,  but  of  the  Catholic  power  that  ran  to  help 
him.  The  twelve  sees  of  Romanised  England  will  probably  be  pictured 
there ;  those  nations  of  Europe  who  rendered  contingents  for  the  Italian 
crusade  may  hope  to  be  exhibited  under  the  pomp  of  heraldry  and  emblem  ; 
the  Virgin  whom  this  head  of  the  Church  has  laboured  to  prove  immaculate 
may  gracefully  surmount  the  pile ;  and  Nicholas  Wiseman,  his  **  creatnre," 
if  he  live  to  survey  the  fabric,  may  walk  round  it,  and  feast  on  the  picture  of 
his  own  celebrity,  and  perhaps  wait  for  a  sufirage  to  transfer  him,  more 
fortunate  than  Wolsey,  from  St.  George's  to  St.  Peter's.  The  Apostolic 
Chamber  pays  the  expenses  of  these  exequies. 

But  the  Cardinals  are  now  occupied  with  graver  cares.  To  keep  Rome 
from  insurrection,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  such  courts  as  can  best 
serve  the  Holy  See,  to  disarm  opposition  in  others,  to  solve  crises,  to  heal 
schisms,  to  recover  alienated  territories,  to  raise  or  to  depress  Mictions  at 
home,  and  to  further  his  own  ambition,  engages  the  incessant  thought  of 
every  member  of  the  college,  and  of  all  the  dependent  curialists.  In  short, 
covered  under  the  decency  of  forms,  all  those  passions  revel  which  cannot 
but  be  evoked  on  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  in  an  elective  monarchy. 
Yet  here  they  grow  more  intense  than  in  any  other  such«  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  interests  involved,  and  the  extont  of  the  domain  over  which 
the  Prince  to  be  elected  shall  preside. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals  assemble 
in  an  apartment  of  the  Vatican  in  general  congregation,  break  the  seals, 
as  we  have  noticed,  elect  or  confirm  some  one  to  be  Governor  of  Rome 
during  the  vacation  of  the  see,  and  choose  two  learned  Prelates,  one 
to  read  the  funeral  service  on  the  last  day  of  the  exequies,  and  the 
other  to  read  the  mass  de  eligmdo  Summo  Pontijiee.  Three  Cardinals 
are  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Conclave,*  and  the 
pontifical  constitutions  t  for  the  regulation  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the 
affairs  of  the  vacant  see  are  solemnly  read.  In  the  second  oongregaUon 
the  officers  of  the  city  and  ecclesiastical  state  are  confirmed,  and  the 

*  The  Conclave,  pioperly  speaking,  is  the  enclosure  within  which  the  Cardinmls 
are  shut  up.  Anciently  the  Cardinals  used  to  meet  in  any  sacristy,  or  other 
convenient  place ;  and,  having  consulted,  to  return  to  their  own  houses.  But  after 
the  death  of  Clement  IV.,  in  Viterbo,  where  he  had  resided,  the  Cardinahi  having 
■pent  seventeen  months  in  continuous  disputation,  aad  more  than  two  yean  and 
nine  months  having  elapsed  without  the  election  of  a  successor,  the  citiaens — acwae 
say,  at  the  persuasion  of  St.  Bonaventure — beset  the  episcopal  palace,  where  they 
were  assembled,  and  clamoured  for  a  Pope.  The  captain  of  the  city  seconded  the 
public  zeal  by  unroofing  the  hall  in  which  was  the  sacred  college,  leaving  the 
fathers  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  until  they  should  agree  on  a  hrad.  Qngory 
X.,  then  in  France,  was  elected  by  compromise;  and  in  order  to  compel  the 
Cardinals,  on  future  vacations,  to  fill  the  throne,  he  framed  the  conatitution  Ubi 
periculum,  according  to  which  the  Cardinals  present  at* his  decease  were  to  wait  ten 
days  only  for  the  absent  ones,  and  then  be  shut  up  in  a  conclave  in  the  palace  where 
he  died,  (unum  conclave  omnet  inhabiient  in  communi,)  and  remain  there  in  dose 
confinement,  without  communication  with  the  world,  and  on  spare  diet,  until  their 
work  should  be  done. 

t  The  constitutions  of  Gregory  X.,  1274;  Julius  II.,  January  24ih,  1605; 
Pius  IV.,  October  9ih,  1562;  Gregory  XV.,  November  15th,  1621,  and  March 
12th,  1621;  Urban  VIII.,  January  28th,  1628;  and  Clement  XII.,  October  5th, 
1731. 
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conservators  of  Rome  admitted  to  audience.  The  Cardinale  appointed  on 
the  preceding  day  render  an  account  of  their  arrangements  for  the  Conclave. 
In  tlie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  congregations  are  elected  a  Confessor-general, 
in  whose  bosom  shall  be  deposited  as  much  of  the  secret  stirrings  of 
ambition,  envy,  hatred,  vanity,  and  fraud  as  the  empurpled  councillors  and 
their  attendants  may  think  proper  to  disclose, — ^two  physicians  and  a  sur- 
geon, to  consult,  prescribe,  and  operate  on  the  members  of  the  temporary 
establishment, — an  apothecary,  two  barbers,  and  their  servants^  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Conclave.  In  the  sixth  congregation  a  Carding -Deacon 
distributes  the  cells  to  the  Cardinals  by  lot ;  and  Masters  of  Ceremonies  are 
admitted  to  bestow  their  learned  vigilance  on  the  minutest  movements  of 
the  place.  In  the  seventh  congregation  a  menial  staff,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  servants,  or  sweepers,  is  appointed,  exclusively  of  the  two  superior 
servants  which  each  Cardinal  is  allowed  to  take  with  him ;  and  a  third  for 
those  who  desire  it,  provided  they  can  show  a  privilege  for  this  indulgence. 
These  personal  attendants,  or  conclavists^  await  the  bounty  of  the  new 
Pope,  in  compensation  for  their  diligence ;  the  apostolic  treasury  grants 
ten  thousand  scudi  for  distribution  among  them ;  they  have  a  right  to  the 
freedom  of  any  city  in  the  State,  as  they  may  choose ;  and  the  Cardinals 
swear  to  maintain  them  in  these  privileges.  The  eighth  congregation  examines 
and  confirms  the  appointments  of  the  seventh.  In  the  ninth  congregation 
three  Cardinals  are  chosen  by  vote  to  preside  over  the  good  order  and 
cleanliness  of  this  great  bachelors'  hall,  and  to  keep  the  keys ;  and,  in  the 
tenth,  authority  is  issued  to  a  mason  and  carpenter  to  render  their  services 
for  giving  the  place  of  council  the  proper  character  of  conclave,  by  building 
up  all  openings  by  which  ingress  or  egress  or  any  communication  could  be 
effected,  except  by  one  door,  and  certain  well-guarded  apertures  for  the 
supply  of  daily  food.  In  this  last  congregation  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  of  Sovereigns  and  cities  subject  to  the  Holy  See  attend ;  and  some 
of  them  deliver  exhortations  to  die  Cardinals  to  choose  for  the  pontificate 
one  of  the  most  worthy  and  accomplished  members  of  their  body.  Those 
exhortations  have  a  profound  political  significance,  and  must  be  very 
edifying  to  persons  intrusted  with  the  election  of  a  visible  head  for  the 
universal  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But,  notwithstanding  consti- 
tutions which  require  that  the  election  be  free,  and  the  declaration  that 
one  nominated  and  elected  under  coercion  shall  be  regarded  as  an  intruder, 
these  Ambassadors  have  all  a  right  of  audience  in  the  Conclave ;  and  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  may  exclude  any  Cardinal  who  is  obnoxious 
to  them;  for  which  purpose  the  representative  asks  an  audience,  and 
declares  that  his  master,  for  sufiicient  reasons,  excludes  Cardinal  such-an- 
one  from  the  forthcoming  election.  The  Emperor  had  the  same  right, 
while  there  was  an  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but  the  writer  of  this  article 
does  not  know  whether  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  a  similar  prerogative 
or  not.  The  President  of  the  French  Republic  probably  has  equal  power 
with  that  enjoyed  by  his  royal  predecessors. 

On  the  day  after  the  tenth  congregation,  the  Cardinals  attend  in  the 
chapel  of  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  at  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  preparatory 
to  the  election ;  hear  two  orations,  one  in  praise  of  the  departed  Pope,  and 
the  other  hortatory  for  the  choice  of  a  worthy  successor ;  and  then  walk, 
two  and  two,  to  their  Conclave,  accompanied  by  the  Prelates,  and  preceded 
by  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,  with  a  cross,  Bx^d  a  band  of  musicians  singing 
Veni  Creator  Spiritus^  with  Swiss  guards  on  both  sides.  A  multitude  of 
privileged  persons  visit  the  Cardinals  in  their  cells  for  once,  and  then 
retire.  Their  Eminences  now  occupy  the  first-fioor  of  the  Vatican,  as  being 
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the  most  convenient  place  for  this  purpose  which  Rome  affords.  For  each 
living  Cardinal,  whether  or  not  he  be  present,  or  have  arrived,  there  is  a 
cell  constructed  of  boards,  in  length  eighteen  Roman  palms,  and  in  breadth 
fifteen,  covered  with  brown  cloth,  or,  for  the  creatures  of  the  deceased 
Pope,  with  green.  To  keep  them  quite  separate,  there  are  no  common 
partitions;  but  the  space  of  one  foot  intervenes  between  each.  On  the 
door  of  every  cell,  and  on  its  furniture,  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Cardinal  to  whom  that  cell  belongs.  All  ways  of  egress  or  ingress  being 
walled  up,  one  door  only  remains  visible,  and  this  is  locked  with  four 
keys ;  so  that  as  many  persons  must  concur  to  admit  a  Cardinal  who  may 
arrive  duVing  the  time  of  their  abode  there,  or  to  release  any  one  who  may 
be  compelled  to  leave  by  sickness.  Eight  apertures  remain  in  the  fresh 
wall-work,  occupied  by  contrivances  for  the  admission  of  provisional  like 
those  which  are  formed  in  nunneries  for  the  sake  of  providing  conununica- 
tion,  but  without  sight ;  and  every  day  at  noon  the  Cardinals*  carriages 
drive  up,  laden  with  supplies  for  their  owners  and  the  conclavists  within. 
Appointed  officers  oversee  the  breaking  of  the  seal  which  guards  each  revolv- 
ing  box ;  and  the  chief  servants  carry  the  food  bare-headed  to  their  Eminencesi 
preceded  by  mace-bearers.  Masters  of  Ceremonies  preside  over  the  welcome 
operation ;  and,  after  the  trampling  of  runners,  waiters,  and  men  of  state 
has  subsided,  the  interior  of  the  Vatican  is  again  buried  in  mooastie 
silence,  unless,  haply,  silence  be  disturbed  by  the  clamour  of  debate.  The 
exterior  is  guarded  from  assault  or  interruption  by  the  Auditors  of  the 
Rota,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Prelate- 
Clerks  of  the  Treasury,  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Protonotaries 
Apostolic,  who  take  days  in  turn.  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  bearing 
requests  or  injunctions  from  their  masters  are  graciously  allowed  to  speak 
through  a  grating  in  the  one  door,  care  being  taken  that  a  curtain  shall 
prevent  their  eyes  from  catching  sight  of  any  object  within  the  Conclave. 
Strong  military  bodies  are  stationed  all  round  the  sacred  precinct;  a 
numerous  garrison  and  doubled  guards  keep  watch  over  the  city  day  and 
night ;  the  Venerable — that  is  to  say,  the  host — ^ts  exposed  daily  in  the 
churches;  all  the  Clergy,  divided  into  companies,  persevere  in  litanies 
and  processions  until  the  days  of  ceremony  end  in  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
The  Cardinals  have  a  daily  mass. 

For  the  last  seven  or  eight  centuries  the  election  has  been  confided  to 
tliem  alone ;  and,  considering  that  they  only  possess  the  twofold  character, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  distinguishes  the  Pope  of  Rome  from  all 
other  Sovereigns^ — and  bearing  in  mind,  also,  the  tumults  and  bloodshed 
which  had  so  frequently  attended  popular  elections, — ^we  may  grant 
that  this  method  is  the  best.  For,  in  the  choice  of  a  temporal  elective 
Prince,  that  method  must  be  best  in  which  the  most  effectual  precaution 
can  be  taken  against  the  evils  incident  to  such  a  form  of  government.  As 
for  universal  Bishop^  it  is  a  "  name  of  blasphemy,''  as  Gregory  I.  well  said 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  assumed  it  in  opposition  to  him- 
self ;  and  no  method  can  be  good  for  the  creation  of  a  dignity  which  is  so 
directly  opposed  to  the  Divine  supremacy  of  Him  who  is  in  all  things 
Head  of  the  church.  According  to  a  constitution  of  Pius  IV.,  Rome  is  the 
only  place  where  this  election  can  be  made.  To  accomplish  the  difficult 
business  with  least  mischief,  many  expedients  have  been  employed ;  but  at 
present  there  are  four  acknowledged  methods,— compromise,  inspiration, 
scrutiny,  and  access. 

When  the  Cardinals,  having  met  twice  every  day  for  deliberation,  cannot 
agree  in  choice  of  a  Pope,  they  may  appoint  some  of  the  most  judicious  to 
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meet  separately  and  decide  on  a  nomination,  as  when  a  committee  appoints 
a  snb-committee  for  quicker  and  better  dispatch  of  business.  Acting  under 
special  instructions  and  restrictions,  they  may  proceed  to  choose  and  report 
accordingly,  tlie  entire  Conclave  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nomination. 
This  is  called  a  compromise,  and  may  be  nullified  by  the  dissent  of  any 
single  Cardinal ;  or  the  Cardinals  may  even  compromise  themselves  to 
accept  the  person  named  only  by  any  one  whom  it  may  please  them  to 
appoint.  Or  if,  when  at  their  wits'  end,  they  should  suddenly  determine 
to  elect  such  an  one,— or  if,  under  the  influence  of  an  unusual  unanimity, 
tiiey  should  elect  him  by  sudden  acclamation, — ^the  impulse  may  pass  for 
Divine ;  and  in  that  case  they  adore  the  fortunate  brother,  and  say  that  he 
was  elected  by  inspiration.  But  scrtUit^y  or  vote,  is  the  most  rational  and 
usual  way.  According  to  the  regulation  of  Gregory  XY.,  the  scrutiny 
should  be  conducted  thus : — 1.  Tickets  or  billets  are  to  be  printed  after  the 
manner  here  shown.  2.  Scrut<Uori,  or  tellers,  are  to  be  elected.  3.  Eiich 
Cardinal  must  write  his  ticket  with  his  own  hand.  4.  He  must  be  taught 
how  to  fold  it ;  and,  5,  how  to  seal  it.    On  a  paper  ruled  thus, — 


Ego                                      Card. 

Eligo  in  Summum  Pontificem  Revere 
dissimum  D.  meum  D.  Cardinalem 

n- 

_ 

the  Cardinal  writes  his  name  in  the  first  space, — ^  I,  N.  Cardinal  N.,*' 
— and  folds  it  over  on  the  second  space.  On  the  third  space  will  be  two 
seals.  In  the  fourth  space  he  writes,  **  I  elect  to  be  Supreme  Pontiff  my 
most  reverend  Lord  Cardinal  N."  The  fifth  space,  when  the  billet  is 
folded,  falls  on  the  third,  and  receives  the  seals.  In  the  sixth  space  the 
Cardinal  writes  a  number  and  a  motto,  as,  for  example,  18,  Gloria  in  exceUis 
DeOy  in  order  that,  if  another,  supposing  that  he  has  not  voted,  has  forged 
his  name,  the  forgery  may  be  detected  by  disagreement  with  this  private 
mark,  which  each  one  reserves  to  himself.  The  back  of  the  ticket  is 
printod  with  some  ornamental  figures,  to  render  it  less  likely  that  the 
writing  within  could  be  read  through  the  paper ;  and  may  be  represented 
thus, — 
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In  the  palace-chapel  a  large  table  is  placed  before  the  altar,  and  on  the 
table  are  basins  containing  blank  billets,  and  another  with  as  many  balls  as 
there  are  Cardinals   in  the   Conclave,— on   each  ball  the  name  of  one. 
The  junior  Cardinal- Deacon,  standing  at  the  table,  reads  each  name  aloud, 
drops  the  ball  into  a  bag,  and,  having  shaken  them  well  together,  draws 
three  which  indicate  the  tellers,  and  three  more  to  determine  who  shall  act 
as  infermieri,  or  collectors  from  Cardinals  that  are  sick  in  their  cells,  as 
among  so  many  aged  men  some  may  be  indisposed,  or  may  find  it  agreeable 
to  remain  there  in  quiet,  and  some  may  sicken  with  close  confinement  and 
anxiety.     The  Cardinal-Tellers  then  take  their  seats  at  the  table,  the 
Cardinal-Dean  writes  his  vote  first,  the  Cardinal-Collectors  write  theirs,  so 
as  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  cells  of  the  infirm,  taking  with  them  a  basin 
of  blank  billets,  and  an  empty  ballot-box.    All  the  other  Cardinals  then 
write  their  votes  in  order  of  seniority,  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  assisting 
each  to  fold  and  seal.     Each  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  his  billet  is  complete, 
approaches  the  altar,  kneels  down  before  the  pyx,  and,  holding  it  up 
between  two  fingers  so  that  all  may  see,  retains  the  posture  of  prayer  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  standing  erect,  pronounces  in  a  loud  voice  :  **  O  Lord 
Christ,  who  wilt  be  my  Judge,  I  call  Thee  to  witness  that  I  elect  him 
whom,  according  to  Grod,  I  judge  that  I  ought  to  elect,  and  that  in  access  I 
win  do  the  same."    This  being  said,  he  lays  the  billet  on  a  paten,  and  then 
from  the  paten  drops  it  into  a  large  chalice.    If  it  be  inconvenient  for  any 
one  of  their  Eminences  to  quit  his  place,  the  last-elected  of  the  Tellen 
may  carry  his  billet  to  the  idtar  for  him ;  but  he  must  himself  pronounce 
the  asseveration  aloud.    The  Collectors,  having  received  the  oaths  of  the 
Infirm,  bring  back  their  billets  which  the  Tellers  take  from  the  box,  count, 
and  exhibit,  and  pass  them  to  the  altar.    The  first  Cardinal-Teller,  cover- 
ing the  chalice  with  a  paten,  shakes  all  the  billets  up  together,  and  then,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  company,  counts  them  one  by  one  into  another 
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chalice.  If  there  be  more  billets  than  Cardinals,  it  is  apparent  that  some 
one  must  have  voted  twice ;  or  if  there  be  fewer,  some  must  have  withheld 
their  votes  ;  and  in  either  case  all  the  sealed  papers  are  thrown  into  a  fire 
which  is  always  ready,  and  the  smoke  issuing  &om  the  chimney-top  about 
the  usual  time,  shows  persons  outside  the  Vatican  that  on  that  day 
there  has  been  no  election.  This  often  occurs  for  many  days,  or  even 
weeks ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  smoke  at  the  usual  time,  the  crowd 
rapidly  increases,  to  await  the  expected  announcement  of  the  subject  of 
choice.  If  the  numbers  of  votes  and  voters  tally,  the  first  Teller  opens 
them  one  by  one,  handing  each  to  the  second,  with  the  seals  broken,  who 
transfers  it  to  the  third,  and  he  reads  in  a  loud  voice  the  name  of  the  elect. 
Each  Cardinal  present,  in  a  schedule  with  which  each  is  furnished, 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  Sacred  College,  notes  the  vote,  as  it  is 
published,  opposite  the  correspondent  name.  The  holder  of  each  schedule 
then  counts  the  suffrages,  and  writes  on  another  leaf :  *^  The  most  Reve- 
rend Cardinal  N.  N.  had  twelve  suffrages,"  (if  that  were  the  number,) 
**  The  most  Reverend  Cardinal  N.  N.  had  eight  suffrages,"  and  so  on.  The 
last  Teller,  meanwhile,  has  filed  every  opened  billet,  and  placed  the  bundle 
in  a  chalice,  hereafter  to  attest  the  votes,  and  show  who  gave  them.  If 
any  one  Csprdinal  has  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  he  is  canonically  elected. 
But  if  no  one  has  a  sufficient  number,  election  has  fedled,  and  the  whole  are 
burnt.  In  this  case  the  Cardinals  proceed  to  elect  by  Access^  inasmuch  as 
all  have  voted  :  each  vote  is  deemed  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  utterly  thrown 
away,  and  after  further  deliberation  they  proceed  as  follows.  Billets 
precisely  similar  to  those  already  used  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  the 
same  order  of  proceeding  observed  as  before,  except  that  each  voter  substi- 
tutes another  form  :  *^  I  accede  to  my  most  Reverend  Lord  Cardinal  N." 


Ego                                      Card. 

Acced 
meo  I 

0   Reverend  issimo   D 
).  Cardinal! 

»omino 

_^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  he  cannot  propose  one  who  has  not 
already  received  a  nomination ;  and  that  if  he  does  not  choose  to  support 
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one  whose  name  is  already  on  the  schedale,  he  writes,  Aeeedo  neminiy  **  I 
accede  to  none."  Each  Cardinal  notes  the  suflTages  again  as  thej  are 
published,  on  a  schedule  of  three  columns,  the  first  containing  the  seals, 
(represented  by  letters,)  numbers,  and  mottoes  of  the  Cardinals, — ^not  their 
names, — the  second  the  same  marks  as  they  are  read  by  the  Teller,  and  the 
third  the  Cardinals  to  whom  the  vote  of  accession  is  given.  If  the  billets 
are  sound,  and  in  full  number,  whoever  has  a  majority  of  votes,  not  Ifess 
than  two- thirds,  is  canonically  elected. 


A.  C.  D.  45.  Deus. 

B.  R.  F.  32.  Bonitas. 
R.  G.  I.  60.  Beatitude. 
N.  S.  P.  20.  Gloria. 

&c. 

B.  R.  F.  32.  Bonitas. 
R.  G.  I.  60.  Beatitudo. 

&c. 

1 

Card.  S.  Rusebii. 
Card.  S.  Sixti. 

&c. 

9 

Tills  account  of  the  details  of  election  is  much  abbreviated,  tediona  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  reader  who  cares  not  for  such  matters  ;  but  it  describes 
a  ceremony  scarcely  understood  in  this  country,  and  may  serve  to  show 
that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  any  irregularity  that  might 
vitiate  the  title  of  a  person  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  impair  the  value  of 
his  acts,  or  open  the  door  to  schism.    After  all,  three  Cardinal-Deacons  are 
chosen  by  lot  to  revise  the  votes,   and  certify  that  every  ticket  and 
schedule  is  in  order ;  and  there  being  no  defect,  and  the  name  of  the  Pontiff- 
elect  being  ascertained,  tlie  last  Cardinal-Deacon  rings  a  bell,  and  at  that 
signal  all  the  Masters  of  Ceremonies  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sacred 
College  come  into  the  chapel,  the  door  is  shut,  and  their  Eminences,  the 
Cardinal-Dean,  the  three  Senior  Cardinals,  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon,  and 
the  Chamberlain,  with  the    Senior    Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  other 
witnesses,  surround  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  the  Dean,  on  their 
behalf,  puts  the  question :  AccqfUune  ehctumem  de  te  ca$umicd  f custom  %% 
Smnmum  Pontificem  ?  **  Dost  thou  accept  the  election  of  thyself,  canonically 
made,  to  be  Supreme  Pontiff?'*  He  is  expected  to  accept^  of  course ;  although 
sometimes  the  violence  of  fadiona  in  the  Conclave  and  in  the  Church  may 
run  so  high,  or  the  opposition  of  Princes  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  make  him 
fear  to  encounter  their  hostility.    Clement  XI.,  it  is  said,  resisted  his  elec- 
tion for  three  days,  until  unfriendly  Cardinals  laid  aside  their  opposition, 
(perhaps  fearing  the  majority,)  and,  professing  to  have  received  an  inspira- 
tion, gave  him  the  show  of  an  unanimous  consent*    As  soon  aa  the  Cardi- 
nal-Dean has  obtained  his  assent,  he  asks  what  name  it  will  please  him 
to  assume ;  for  as  the  Monk,  on  taking  the  monastic  habit,  drops  the  name 
given  him  in  baptism,  so  the  Pope,  on  receiving  his  dignity,  lays  aside  his 
former  name,  and  takes  another.    When  this  custom  began,  b  not  certain. 
Possibly  Sergins  II.  (a.d.  844)  might  have  choeen  at  his  elevation  to  lay 
aside  an  ugly  surname,  or  Sergius  lY.  (a.d.  1009)  might  have  refused  to 
retain  his  name  Peter,  from  reverence  to  the  Apostle,  who  certainly  would 
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Bot  bttra  been  hononied  by  the  insertion  of  Peter  II.  in  the  Papal  cata« 
logue,  and  no  Pope  has  ever  chosen  to  be  so  saluted. 

Now  begins  the  sacrilegious  magnificence  of  one  who^  too  modest  to  bear 
the  name  of  Peter,  shrinks  not  from  accepting  honours  that  are  only  due  to 
Peter's  Lord.  The  first  Master  of  Ceremonies  has  signed  a  certificate  of 
his  election,  and  two  Cardinal- Deacons  lead  him  to  the  altar,  where  he 
kneels,  as  if  in  prayer.  Then  they  walk  with  him  behind  the  altar,  where 
the  Prince  of  the  Conclave  has  provided  a  suit  of  pontifical  robes,  Quick 
as  hands  can  do  it,  he  is  covered  under  white  stockings,  red  velvet  slippers 
with  gold  cross  embroidered,  white  silk  cassock  and  golden  girdle,  episcopal 
rochet  and  mozzetta,  stole,  and  a  cap  surmounted  with  a  tiara.  Thus  he  is 
turned  out  to  view  a  veritable  Pope,  and  returning  to  the  front  of  the  altar 
gives  his  first  benediction  to  the  Sacred  College,  seats  himself  in  a  stately 
chair,  presents  his  hand  to  each  Cardinal,  whose  feverish  lips  kiss  it,  and 
graciously  embraces  each,  in  order  of  seniority,  as  if  to  quell,  for  ever,  the 
long-rankling  envy  that  must  have  risen  up  in  the  bosoms  of  many  of  them. 
Just  at  this  moment  it  is  not  inconvenient  for  some  to  be  under  medical 
treatment  in  their  cells.  The  Most  Eminent  Chamberlun  fits  a  fisher- 
man's ring  on  his  finger,  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  takes  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  engraver,  where  and  how  to  cut  the  new  name.  The  first 
Cardinal-Deacon  was  allowed  to  proffer  his  obedience  early,  that  during 
the  kisses  and  embraces  he  might  bear  the  long-awaited  tidings  to  the 
public.  Preceded  by  a  Master  of  Ceremonies,  carrying  aloft  the  Papal 
cross,  and  the  authorised  mason  rendering  his  good  office  by  breaking 
through  a  window  over  the  great  gate  of  St.  Peter,  he  walks  into  the 
balcony,  and  with  a  loud  voice  proclaims,  it  may  be :  Annuncio  wlbis  gau- 
dium  wuignum.  Papam  habemus  JEmtnentissimum  ae  Reverendissimum 
Dominum  Jokannem  Mariam  Mcutai  Ferrettij  4^.,  qui  sibi  imposuit  nomen 
PiMS  Nanus*  **  1  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  We  have  a  Pope,  the 
Most  Eminent  and  Most  Reverend  Cardinal  John  Mary  Mastai  Ferretti,  &c., 
who  has  taken  for  himself  the  name  of  Pius  IX."  The  sound  is  wafted 
over  to  St.  Angelo.  The  artillery  of  that  castle,  the  Bastile  of  Rome, 
thunders  forth  Amens  Uiat  roll  grandly  in  the  sublime  dome  of  St.  Peter's^ 
and  reverberate  in  every  comer  of  the  Conclave.  The  Piazza  roars  with 
muskets,  trumpets,  drums,  and  the  hoarse  throats  of  mercenaries.  Every 
belfiy  creaks  with  the  laborious  effort  to  proclaim  this  weary  tale.  We  have 
a  Pope,  It  is  all  din,  and  dust,  and  aching  head,  and  fluttering  heart ;  for 
who  can  tell  what  part  Mastai  Ferretti  will  perform  ?  Alas !  alas !  how 
soon  shall  the  cruel  antiphone  of  death  resound  from  beyond  the  crumbling 
batUements^  and  the  red  blood  of  Romans  reek  on  the  ground,  just  to  make 
way  for  him  to  re-ascend  those  stairs,  and  once  again  embrace  his  Cardi- 
nals within  the  palace  of  the  Vatican ! 

Bnt  this^  as  yet,  b  hidden  in  futurity.  They  pursue  the  custom  of  the 
day. 

The  Sacred  College  have  already  bowed  down  before  their  newly-created 
head  in  adoration.  From  the  chapel  of  the  Conclave  to  the  Sixtine,  he  is 
carried  in  state,  and  placed  over  the  altar ;  and  there,  for  the  second  time, 
the  Cardinals  adore  him  and  kiss  his  feet,  and  the  crouching  multitude, 
covering  the  pavement,  worship  also.  Hither  come  the  civil  functionaries 
of  Rome ;  the  Governor  sunrenders  and  probably  receives  agun  the  staff  of 
office  ;  and  these,  too,  pay  their  genuflexions.  Then  you  might  see  him 
raised  in  a  splendid  chair  on  shoulders,  preceded  by  a  cross,  and  followed 
by  a  band  of  singers,  shouting  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus^  ".Behold  our  great 
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High  Priest!"     The   Cardinals,  in  purple,  and  Swiss  guards,  fill  up  a 
gorgeous  procession  which  flows  into  the  hasilic  of  St.  Peter*8,  and  advances 
to  the  high  altar :  there  he  descends  from  the  chair,  kneels  for  a  moment, 
and  then  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  and  sits  down  on  the  middle  of  it 
The  Cardinal-Dean  at  that  instant  raises  the  first  note  of  the  Te  Deum,  the 
whole  band  sings  it,  and  for  a  third  time  the  Cardinals  worship  him. 
After  he  has  received  the  adoration  of  the  chiefs  of  Popedom,  and  of  the 
representatives  of  every  order  of  the  state,  the  demi-god  qiiits  his  altAr- 
pedestal,  and  with  condescension  answers  the  prayers  of  the  people  by 
bestowing  a  first  blessing  on  the  crowd.    With  this  closes  the  first  day  of 
his  pontificate.  He  goes  to  the  Quirinal ;  and  the  Cardinals^  after  the  durance 
of  Conclave,  to  their  palaces.    A  rude  illumination  of  torches,  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  sheds  a  lurid  light,  during  that  and  the  two  following  nights, 
on  the  streets  of  Rome. 

The  Pope  now  exercises  full  authority  ;  but  it  is  usual  for  him  to  abstain 
from  issuing  leaden  bulls  until  after  coronation,  contenting  himself  with 
the  despatch  of  briefs  under  the  Fisherman's  ring  ;  or,  if  a  bull  must  be  set 
forth,  the  impression  on  the  lead  is  only  that  of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,*  the  name  of  the  Pontiff  being  omitted,  except  in  signature. 

The  coronation  usually  follows  the  election  after  an  interval  of  about 
eight  days,  unless  it  be  deferred  to  a  festival.  If  it  should  happen  that  the 
person  elected  was  only  in  Deacon's  orders,  as  in  the  case  of  Leo  X.,  it 
devolves  on  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  by  ancient  privilege,  to 
ordain  him  Priest,  and  then  to  consecrate  him  Bishop,  at  the  altar  of  the 
confession  in  St.  Peter's,  a  spot  where  none  but  the  Bishop  of  Rome  may 
be  thus  honoured.  The  coronation  is  a  purely  royal  ceremony,  the  Poi)C 
being  King  of  Rome  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  office,  as  he  claims  to  be 
King  of  nations  by  the  same  title.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  cere- 
mony, which  is  generally  a  Sunday  or  principal  feast-day,  he  is  robed  by 
two  Cardinals,  in  presence  of  all  the  Sacred  College,  with  a  mitre  on  his 
head,  and  on  his  breast  the  precious  formaUy  a  magnificent  jewel  worn  in 
imitation,  as  would  appear,  of  the  breast-plate  of  Aaron.  Amidst  a  most 
magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  all  the  chief  persons  of  Rome,  sacer- 
dotal, civic,  and  military,  he  proceeds  to  the  portico  of  St.  Peter^a,  where  a 
throne  is  prepared  under  a  stately  canopy,  with  seats  around  it  for  the 
Cardinals.  First  of  all,  the  Chapter  and  Clergy  of  that  church  are  permit- 
ted to  approach  and  kiss  his  feet.  He  is  then  carried  in  through  the  grand 
entrance,  makes  a  genuflexion,  and  kneels  to  pray  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  finds  another  throne  in  the  Clementine  chapel  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  there  receives  the  homage  of  the  Cardinals,  who  kiss  his  right  hand ; 
and  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Patriarchs,  who,  kneeling,  kiss  his  foot 
and  knee.      The  Conservators  of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  crowd  of 

«  Before  the  revival  of  art  the  BuUa,  often  at  least,  bears  the  namet  of  the  two 
Apostles,  thus : 
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but  since  that  time  the  Church  of  Rome  has  put  on  more  beautiful  gmrmenta ;  and, 
amongst  other  marks  of  modern  taste,  disguising  an  unchanged  antiquity,  is  the 
improvement  of  the  Papal  seal  Eugenius  III.,  in  the  year  1 148,  carried  the  namef, 
only,  on  his  lead  ;  whereas  Leo  X.,  in  1521,  sent  over  his  Bull,  giving  Henry  VI 11. 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  with  the  head*  of  the  Apostles. 
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Princes  and  AmbassadorSy  wait  on  the  steps  and  around  tbe  throne.  After 
he  has  received  a  world  of  homage,  attendant  Cardinals  remove  his  mitre, 
and  he,  standing  up,  gives  a  benediction  and  recites  the  psalms  and  prayers 
which  are  offered  before  mass.  Another  short  procession  brings  him  to  the 
Papal  altar,  the  great  altar  of  that  cathedral,  w^here  none  but  the  Pope,  or 
some  one  empowered  by  his  express  licence,  can  celebrate.  On  his  way  to 
mass,  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  attends  him,  bearing  two  silver  rods,  with 
some  tow  on  the  tip  of  one,  and  a  lighted  taper  on  the  other,  and,  kneeling 
down  before  him,  lights  the  tow  with  the  flame,  and,  as  it  bums  ou^ 
making  a  profound  reverence,  chants  these  words  :  Sancte  Pater^  sic  transit 
ghria  mundi,  "  Holy  Father,  thus  passes  the  glory  of  the  world."  And 
this  he  repeats  thrice,  as  they  draw  near  the  altar,  where  the  seven  great 
tapers  are  burning  which  are  said  to  represent  the  golden  lamps  mentioned 
by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  At  this  altar  is  received  the  Papal 
pallium,  the  stole  of  the  apostolate,  richly  ornamented  with  jewels  ;  and  the 
Cardinal-Deacon,  in  presenting  it,  pronounces  the  sentence  of  the  ceremo- 
nial :  Aeeipe  pallium  sanctum^  plenitudinem  Pimtificalis  officii^  ad  hanorem 
cmnipaUfUia  Dei,  ei  ghrionsHmcB  Virginis  Marias  ejinf  MatriSy  heatorum 
Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  et  sanetas  Ramanas  Ecclesias,  ''Receive  the 
holy  pallium,  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  office,  to  the  honour  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary  His  Mother,  of  the  blessed  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  holy  Roman  Church."  After  receiving  this 
symbol  of  his  peculiar  office,  he  returns  to  the  throne,  where  they  again 
worship  him ;  again  he  recites  some  prayers,  and  then  resumes  his  seat. 
Not  until  then  can  mass  be  finished ;  and,  with  the  utmost  pomp,  the 
Pope  passes  once  more  from  the  throne  to  the  altar,  where  one  Sub- 
Deacon-Apostolic  chants  the  Epistle  in  Latin,  and  another  in  Greek, — 
to  signify  that  the  Roman  dominion  extends  over  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches.  In  imitation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  seen  by  St.  John  in 
vision,  the  Pope  here  puts  on  a  fine  linen  garment,  reaching  to  the  ankles; 
and,  to  show  peculiar  veneration  to  the  winoi  transubstantiated,  as  they 
say,  into  the  very  blood  of  Christ,  he  sucks  it  from  the  chalice  through  a 
golden  reed.  This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  Archpriest  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
name  of  the  Chapter,  presents  the  Pope  with  the  pregbyteriumy  a  purse  of 
twenty-five  giuU,  an  ancient  coin,  *^for  a  mass  well  said,''  A  few  more 
formalities  being  gone  through,  the  Pope  is  a  second  time  on  his  throne 
outside  the  church  ;  the  singers  are  putting  forth  all  their  skill  in  the  coro- 
nation anthem ;  and,  as  the  second  Cardinal-Deacon  removes  the  mitre  from 
his  head,  the  first  puts  on  him  the  triple  crown,  saying :  Accipe  tiaram 
tribus  caronis  omatamy  et  scias  Patrem  te  esse  Principum  et  Regum,  Recto- 
rem  orbis  in  terra,  Ficarium  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu  Chrisii,  cui  est  honor  et 
gloria  in  scBcula  sasculorum.  Amen,  "  Receive  the  tiara,  adorned  with 
three  crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art  the  Father  of  Princes  and  of  Kings, 
Ruler  of  the  world.  Vicar  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  honour 
and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  This,  be  it  well  noted,  is  the 
present  form  of  coronation,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  what  are  indeed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  over  all  the  temporal  powers  of  the 
world :— Father  of  Pnnces  and  KingSy  Ruler  ofth^  vforld!  What  the  triple 
crown  may  mean,  a  Protestant  cannot  be  expected  to  explain,  while  the  most 
learned  Roman  ecdesiologists  are  not  agreed ;  but  one  of  their  own  hymns 
is  said  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  symbolized  in  the  triregnum,  as  they  call  it. 

ITt  trina  Rerum  machina 
CiMlettium,  terrestrium,  i 
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Et  infgmorwn  eondUa, 
Flectani  genu  jam  m^cKte. 

<<That  the  threefold  fabric  of  creatioiiy  all  in  heaven  and  earth  and  hell, 
majr  in  subjection  bend  the  knee.''  A  benediction  of  the  popnlace,  a 
publication  of  indulgences,  and  a  dischai^  of  artillery,  finish  the  spectacle 
of  the  day ;  illumination  and  banqueting  spoil  the  night.  But  the  cere- 
monies are  not  yet  complete,  nor  has  the  new  Sovereign  yet  uttered  all  his 
cliums  upon  the  church  and  the  world. 

It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Popedom  that  all  eoolenastical 
property  belongs  to  the  Pope,  and  that  therefore  any  impropiriation  of 
church-lands,  for  example,  would  be  sacrilege.  And  as  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  Clergy  at  his  election,  and  of  the  laity  of  the  Roman  skate 
at  his  coronation, — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  those  acts  had  a  high 
l^gal  importance, — ^he  contrives  to  put  forth  his  claim  on  all  church  pro- 
perty by  taking  formal  possesrion  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  mother-church  of  the  world.  Mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
like  Him  that  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  he  rides  attended  by 
a  great  cavalcade  from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  John's.  On  that  day  Rome  pats 
forth  her  utmost  grandeur;  and  the  streets  through  which  the  Priest-Prince 
and  his  vast  train  ride,  are  adorned  with  triumphal  arches,  and  lined  with 
infantry.  On  the  square  of  the  Campidoglio,  the  Urban  militia  render 
him  their  vows  of  obedience.  At  the  Lateran,  the  Clergy  receive  him 
with  profound  humility,  the  Cardinal-Archpriest  delivers  to  him  the  keys 
of  the  church,  one  being  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver.  He  peHbrms  a 
solemn  lustration  of  holy  water,  and  adores  two  heads,  siud  to  be  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  imperishably  preserved  there,  and  then  takes  his 
seat  on  a  throne,  as  representative  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  These 
things  done,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  vicarious  surrender  has  been  made 
to  him  of  all  the  wealth  of  Christendom,  and  that  all  the  worship  of 
Christian  churches  has  been  placed  under  his  authoritative  survey.  Even 
the  fiins  of  peacocks'  fiBathera  that  are  carried  before  him  on  this  occasion, 
are  said  to  represent  his  many-eyed  vigilance :  and  the  parade  being  ended, 
he  is  considered  to  have  taken  ^*  possession  "  of  the  universal  church.  It 
is  during  this  cavalcade  that  the  Roman  Jews  have  been  accustomed  to  do 
the  Pope  a  sort  of  homage.  Near  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  they  have  been 
wont  to  meet  him,  to  present  a  volume  of  their  law,  consisting  of  the  fire 
Books  of  Hoses,  and  to  request  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges.  It  has 
been  hu  custom  to  accept  the  book,  and  to  reply :  **  We  confirm,  but  we 
do  not  assent"  The  obscure  ceremony  of  sitting  in  a  marble  chair,  or 
stercorary,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Sylvester,  seems  to  have  become  obsolete, 
and  therefore  is  not  noticed  here. 

An  untaught  spectator  might  imagine  these  ceremonies  to  be  childish 
and  unmeaning,  and  regard  the  pomp  of  the  Papal  Court  as  nothing  more 
than  a  natnnd  display  of  wealth,  power,  and  luxury,  heightened  by 
priestly  vanity.  But  every  part  of  it  has  its  peculiar  reason,  and  the 
whole  is  a  traditional  expression,  given  in  the  symbolic  language  of  past 
ages,  of  principles  that  change  not,  and  of  claims  that  cannot  be  rdin- 
quisled.  The  adoration  of  the  Pope  is  as  real  as  ever  it  was.  He  still 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  as  if  he  were  God.  The 
stem  religious  despotism  which  suddenly  unfolds  itself  in  the  object  of 
election,  changing  the  feeblest  member  of  the  Condave  into  an  absolute 
lord  of  person,  property,  and  conscience,  is  as  vigorous  now  as  it  was  in 
the  twelfth  century.    In  the  cavalcade,  when  the  Pontiff  goes  to  take  cere- 
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roonial  posaeflnon  of  his  kingdom,  petty  PriDces  are  still  proud  to  hold  the 
stirnip  or  the  bridle  of  his  horse ;  and  when  he  is  actually  in  possession. 
Sovereigns  of  the  first  class  are  involuntarily,  but  truly,  doing  that  in 
Vienna*  Berlin,  Paris,  or  London,  which,  in  their  absence,  Italian  Dukes 
do  in  figure  between  St.  Peter^s  and  the  Lateran.  When  the  haughty 
Pope  drops  the  volume  of  the  law,  and  spurns  the  children  of  Abraham 
from  his  presence,  under  the  walls  of  St.  Angelo,  he  is  more  effectively 
rejecting  the  law,  and  troubling  those  who  honour  it,  everywhere  else. 
While  he  glories  in  a  visible  (and  perhaps  but  heartless  and  dramatic) 
adoration  on  the  pavement  of  his  own  cathedral,  millions  and  millions  of 
souls,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  are  laying  themselves  down  in 
abject  prostration  before  that  spiritual  tyranny  of  which  a  Pio  Ntmo  is 
but  the  outward  image.  For  us  to  laugh  at  the  pageantry  and  to  despise 
the  ostentation  of  Pope  and  Cardinals  is  very  easy,  and  not  unnatural ; 
but  it  is  a  child's-play  even  more  trifling  than  theirs  to  be  content  with 
laughter.  Not  contempt  nor  ridicule  nor  violence  will  dethrone  Anti- 
christ. We  must  have  Christ  enthroned  among  us  in  the  power  of  His 
presence,  and  His  grace  and  truth  established  within  our  bosoms.  By 
the  exaltation  of  Christ,  Antichrist  shall  be  cast  down.  But  we  have 
to  follow  the  Pontiff  into  his  consistory,  and  observe  after  what  manner, 
away,  from  vulgar  observation,  he  and  his  Councillors  are  occupied  in 
effective  labours*  leaving  masses  and  processions  to  them  that  are  without* 
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I  SAW  at  this  place  (Zib)  a  great  many  scenes  of  that  shepherd-life  which 
is  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  and  which  is  so  beautifully  and  con- 
stantly presented  to  a  traveller  in  the  East.  They  are  well  known  to  all ; 
yet  I  cannot  pass  illustrations  so  striking  entirely  in  silence.  It  was 
evening  at  Zib,  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  attracted  my  attention.  As 
I  looked  up  the  roadway,  a  cloud  of  dust  announced  the  coming  multitude. 
They  were  sheep  and  goaU  unteparaUdj  and  were  preceded  by  their  shepherd 
carrying  a  lamb  in  hie  arms^  who  often  turned  round,  and  called  the  leaders 
hy  their  nameSy  and  they,  hearing  and  knowing  his  vUce^  quickened  their 
pace  at  his  words.  He  led  them  into  the  rude  circular  fold,  made  of 
thorns,  almost  in  front  of  our  tents ;  which  they  entered  by  means  of  the  one 
only  dooTy  (John  x.  1,  2,  7»  9,)  at  which  the  shepherd  stood,  counting  them 
as  they  went  in.  Without  was  ike  dog,  keeping  guard  ;  and  at  the  door  of 
the  fold  lay  the  shepherd  himself ;  none  could  enter  into  the  door  but  by  him. 
In  the  morning  they  were  gone  early,  even  before  we  rose,  which  was 
about  five  o'clock  ;  and  on  inquiry  of  our  muleteers,  who  had  been  talking 
with  the  shepherd,  they  told  me  (through  my  dragoman)  that  he  kept  his 
flock  at  night  in  this  sheepfold  for  fear  of  robbers  andjackalsy  (John  x.  8, 12,) 
for  thiy  were  his  own  sheepy  (verse  12,)  and  he  was  gone  out  to  find  pasture 
(verse  9)  with  them  by  the  side  of  a  still  stream  (Psalm  xxiii.  2)  about  an 
hour's  distance.  Now,  although  I  had  met  with  all  these  most  interesting 
traits  of  Eastern  shepherd-life  before,  yet  here  they  were  all  so  wonder- 
fully united,  that  I  prefer  to  present  them  entire  as  I  now  actually 
received  them,  rather  than  mar  their  effect  by  disuniting  them.-^i20o*  JV. 
J,  Woodcock. 
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ARE  MY  CHILDREN  SAFE? 

How  often  is  this  question  asked  by  an  anxious  mother !  How  ready 
is  she  to  imagine  danger  where  none  exists,  and  ondaly  to  magnify  all 
real  peril !  If  her  children  are  absent  only  for  their  daily  walk,  and 
unexpectedly  late  in  returning,  how  soon  does  she  become  fearful  and 
apprehensive,  and  how  prone  is  her  imagination  to  picture  all  kinds  of 
accidents  and  misfortunes,  each  in  turn  appearing  the  possible  c^use  of  the 
delay !  If  separated  for  purposes  of  education  or  business,  how  eagerly 
does  the  mother  wait  for  tidings  of  her  children's  welfare,  becoming 
anxious  ih  every  interval  of  correspondence,  and  turning  sick  at  heart  if 
but  the  slightest  intimation  of  illness  or  sorrow  reach  her !  In  fact,  a 
tender  mother  needs  to  impose  a  perpetual  restraint  on  her  imagination,  or 
it  will  become  so  markedly  sensitive  as  to  render  her  continually  miserable. 
If  a  worldly-minded  woman,  she  will  probably  do  this  by  vaguely  hoping 
the  best,  or  by  endeavouring  to  banish  the  subject  altogether  &om  her 
mind ;  and,  if  a  true  Christian,  she  will  strive  to  cast  her  cares  on  Him 
who  careth  for  her,  and,  while  she  observes  all  watchful  precautions  on 
behalf  of  her  beloved  ones,  will  yet  calm  her  own  fearfulness  by  trusting 
in  her  ever-gracious  and  ever-present  God,  without  whom  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground. 

But  the  question,  "  Are  my  children  safe  T'  may  be  asked  with  refer- 
ence to  far  more  momentous  dangers  than  thpse  involved  in  physical  risks 
and  casualties.  It  may  indeed  often  be  suggested  by  the  idea  of  such ; 
and,  if  thus  presented,  will,  by  its  paramount  importance  and  solemnity, 
put  to  flight  all  mere  fanciful  apprehensions.  Some  short  time  back,  I 
with  my  children  spent  a  month  on  the  coast.  The  steep  and  precipitous 
cliifs  which  added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  against 
which  every  tide  brought  the  dashing  waves,  often  awakened  my  appre- 
hensions on  behalf  of  my  little  ones,  who,  revelling  in  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment, seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  danger  to  which  a  false  step 
might  expose  them.  One  afternoon  they  had  gone  out  with  their  attend- 
ants, and  I  was  left  alone.  The  hour  at  which  they  were  wont  to  return 
arrived  and  passed  by,  while  yet  I  saw  nothing  of  them.  Some  accidental 
detention  or  forgetfulness  caused  them  to  be  thus  later  than  usual ;  and 
the  delay,  though  too  short  to  excite  serious  alarm,  occasioned  me  not  a 
little  uneasiness,  considering  the  dangers  into  which  they  might  have 
fallen.  As  I  knew  not  the  precise  direction  in  which  they  had  gone, 
fancy  suggested  in  turn  the  cliff,  the  pier,  and  the  sands,  as  the  scene 
where  accident  might  have  overtaken  them ;  nor  could  I  easily  close  my 
eyes  against  the  frightful  visions  my  imagination  had  conjured  up.  All  at 
once  the  thought  struck  me, — **  Suppose  it  were  so,  suppose  I  were  to  hear 
that  one  or  more  of  my  children  had  been  thus  snatched  from  me ;  what 
would  be  my  first  feeling?  Are  my  children  safe  for  eternity?  Can  I 
answer  that  question  on  behalf  of  any  of  those  whom  I  consider  responsible 
beings?"  Absorbed  in  the  intense  feelings  awakened  by  this  fresh  train 
of  thought,  I  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  my  previous  anxiety,  when  my 
meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  joyous  voices  without,  which  told 
me  that  all  was  well,  and  that  a  gracious  Providence  had  brought  my 
children  back  to  me  in  safety.  A  hasty  thanksgiving  arose  in  my  mind  as 
the  door  opened,  and  the  whole  merry  group  rushed  into  the  room ;  but 
the  solemn  question,  *'Are  my  children  safe  for  eternity?"    was  not 
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forgotten,  and  still  pressed  upon  my  mind  with  oft-repeated  recurrence. 
It  is  indeed  a  question  which  needs  ever  to  abide  within  our  recollection : 
for,  apart,  from  all  casualties,  we  know  that  sickness  and  death  may  at  any 
time  enter  our  homes,  laying  waste  our  fairest  hopes ;  and  then,  0  then, 
what  would  be  our  desolation  if  uncheered  by  hope  as  to  the  eternal  safety 
of  our  beloved  ones !  We  know  that  the  precious  doctrine  of  infant  salva*- 
tlqn  cannot  apply  to  those  who  are  of  sufficient  age  to  be  responsible 
agents.  I  do  not  enter  here  upon  the  question.  At  what  age  does  the 
responsibility  of  children  commence?  for  that  probably  varies  greatly 
frota  differences  in  capacity  and  instruction ;  but  I  would  earnestly  pray 
to  be  preserved  from  the  grievous  error  of  mentally  deferring  it  too  long. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  incessant  and  wearisome  exhortations  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  but,  0,  let  its  influence  on  ourselves  be  perpetually  before  the 
eyes  of  our  children ;  let  judicious  and  earnest  appeals  meet  them  on  all 
fitting  occasions;  and  let  our  intense  desires  on  their  behalf  lead  us  to 
unceasing  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  feeble  endeavours  to  bring 
our  children  to  Himself! 

A  writer  of  the  present  day  thus  touchingly  anticipates  the  future 
inroads  of  death  into  his  own  domestic  circle, — a  circle  at  that  time 
unbroken : — 

*'  Which,  0  which  link  of  that  happy  chain  of  domestic  love  is  to  be 
first  struck  otf  ?  Ah !  how  sad  the  rent  that  will  be  made !  When  may 
it  be  healed,  if  ever?  Or  may  not,  must  not,  breach  after  breach  be 
effected,  till  the  heart  is,  as  it  were,  torn  away  piecemeal,  and  nothing  is 
left  in  this  world  worth  living  for?" 

Then,  after  picturing  in  touching  terms  the  sorrow  arising  from  other 
bereavements,  the  writer  comes  to  the  possible  rupture  of  the  relationship 
between  himself  and  his  children,  and  thus  speaks : — 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  child  ?  0  anguish !  What,  this  beloved  one  ?  or  this  ? 
That  meek  bud,  still  sleeping  on  its  mother's  bosom ;  or  that  opening 
flower  of  so  rich  a  promise  ?  That  gentle,  playful,  soft-eyed  girl  ?  tliat 
high-spirited,  generous  boy  ?  Ah !  can  things  so  beautiful  fade  ?  Or 
shall  the  young  man  or  maiden  sink  under  consumption,  or  be  consumed 
with  fever,  or  languish  in  heart-broken  disappointment?  That  will  be  a 
bitter  day,  when  I  follow  to  the  tomb  those  who  ought,  in  nature's 
ordinary  course,  to  follow  me !  But,  if  it  should  be  so,  let  no  unnatural 
neglect,  no  false  indulgence,  no  fatal  example  of  mine, — let  no  want  of 
prudent  caution,  no  failure  on  my  part  to  instil  right  principle,  no  with- 
holding of  instructions,  admonitions,  or  prayers, — ^add  then  another  pang  to 
my  bosom,  already  wrung  with  the  bitterness  of  such  a  loss  !" 

Do  we  need  encouragement  in  our  work  or  in  our  prayers?  It  may 
be  abundantly  gathered  from  the  promises  of  Scripture.  Let  believing 
parents  look  at  such  passages  as  these,  and  then  go  on  rejoicing  in  hope : — 
"  As  for  me,  this  is  the  covenant  I  make  with  them,  saith  the  Lord  :  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and 
for  ever."  "  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon 
thine  ofl*spring.  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  another  shall  call 
himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand 
unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  hiuiself  by  the  name  of  Israel."  "  Faithful  is 
He  that  ealleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it." 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
BY  OUST  AVE  MASSON,  B.A.,  UNI  VERS,  GALLIC. 

III.  MONTAIGNa 

In  surveying  the  literary  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France,  we 
are  struck  with  a  want  of  completeness  which  manifests  itself  everywhere, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  work  we  would  analyse  or  appreciate.  Take 
Amyot's  translations,  Henri  Estienne*s  Apologie  pour  HerodoU^  Bodin's 
political  treatise,  the  Satire  M6mpp^  itself;  you  will  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  something  wanting ;  you  will  find  that  the  old 
author  has  left  in  your  heart  a  chord  untouched.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
necessary  feature  of  those  anxious  times,  when  every  problem  connected 
with  the  political  or  religious  condition  of  men  b  proposed  anew,  and  when 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  is  either  altogether  hid,  or  only  partially  shed  upon 
reformers,  legislators,  and  philanthropists.  The  unregenerate,  too,  we  know, 
cannot  understand  the  things  that  are  from  Ood ;  and  they  are  so  afraid  of 
being  disturbed  in  their  indolence  and  selfishness,  that  they  avoid  dedded 
opinions^  any  steps  calculated  to  lead  them  out  of  the  mire  of  their  stata 
quo. 

Yet  characters  such  as  these  have  been  and  are  still  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity ;  the  name  of  hatmete  komme  is  applied,  as  the 
highest  eulogy,  to  our  philosopher,  vrit,  reformer,  gentleman,  who,  for  fear 
of  seeming  too  angular^  too  rough,  becomes  a  polished  anything-arian,  a 
sceptic,  a  Montaigne. 

We  have  named  him ;  and,  after  enumerating  the  unsatisfactory  monu- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century,  let  us  record  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all, 
the  Euais;  that  book  which  Du  Perron  called  le  hriviaire  des  ktmnHa 
fferu.  The  qualification  was  aptly  given,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  chancter- 
istic  features  of  an  hcmn^  komme.  The  distinguished  historian  of  Port- 
Royal,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  calls  him  a  complete  man  with  the  exception  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  it  u  certainly  the  best  definition  that  can  be  given. 
A  man  of  that  description  is,  generally,  very  careful  of  not  giving  offence 
by  expressing  too  freely  his  views  either  on  politics  or  on  religion.  He 
becomes  a  magbtrate,  a  councillor,  a  gentleman-in-waiting ;  but  he  b  an 
enemy  to  violent  passiom^  and,  under  this  pretence,  keeps  a  sure  footing  on 
every  ground.  In  religion,  he  adopts  that  middle  course  which  Voltaira 
describes  so  forcibly  when  he  says,— 


^^Je  ne  tUdde  point  enire  Geneve  et  Rome, 


n 


Let  us  mark  here  a  curious  gradation.  Montaigne  still  goes  to  Mass ; 
he  takes  the  sacrament  at  Easter,  eats  fish  twice  a  week.  The  Montaignes 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  already  inclined  to  free-thinkiog,  hold 
fast  the  externals  of  Christianity.  See,  for  instance,  the  two  chapters 
which  La  Bruy^re  has  tacked  so  clumsily  at  the  end  of  hb  Caracteres  ;  see 
how  Cleanthes,  in  Tartuffe,  whibt  he  flies  out  against  Jesuitism,  adds^— 


"  Je  Mtff  powr  iouie  ma  science, 
Duftnuf  avee  le  vrai/aire  la  dijfirenee. 


t» 


But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  encyclopedists  ruled,  and  deism  was 
the  order  of  the  day,   Montaigne  would  have  kept  out  of  church,  and 
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thought  he  gave  sufficient  proof  of  devotion  in  saying  that  he  worshipped 
the  supreme  Being,  '*  Vitre  SuprSme^*  or  Nature,  as  expounded  b/  Baron 
d'Holbach.  To  such  consequences  must  invariably  be  led  those  who, 
assuming  personal  religion,  satisfy  themselves  with  fashionable  creeds  and 
Christianity  m^e  easy.  Amidst  all  our  meetings,  and  holdings-forth,  and 
oontroversial  writing  against  the  Jesuits,  let  us  remember  that  they  are 
not  the  only  eogineers  who  have  endeavoured  to  widen  the  road  to  heaven. 
In  this  attempt  they  are  powerfully  helped  by  the  influence  of  a  totally 
different  class  of  authors^ — Montaigne  and  his  school. 

I  might  have  then  applied  perhaps  to  the  JSmom  a  stronger  epithet  than 
the  word  utuaiirfattofy :  they  are,  at  all  events^  unsatisfiiotory  in  quite  a 
different  sense  than  the  one  applicable  to  Bodin's  De  la  BSpubUque^  the 
Satire  MSnippSe^  or  La  Beetle's  Dela  Servitude  VoUmtmre.  In  these  works, 
indeed,  the  great  defect  is  the  absence  of  Christian  principle,  the  want  of 
a  solid  substratum  for  the  ecclesiastical  or  political  systems  recommended 
by  the  authors ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  dogmatism :  quite  the  reverse. 
We  have  opinions  expressed  plainly  enough,  denunciations  strong  enough 
against  leagues^  Jesuits,  tyrants,  slaves :  there  is  something  to  get  hold  of, 
to  analyse,  to  discuss  in  Montiugne.  Scepticism  being  the  ground*work, 
we  are  left  without  any  doe  to  the  author's  real  opinions.  Instead  of 
giving  us  arguments,  he  shrugs  up  his  shoulders ;  and,  instead  of  drawing 
an  inference,  he  condudes  witi^  a  note  of  interrc^gation. 

What  is  to  be  made  of  Montaigne?  Thus  we  exclaim  in  despair; 
others — ^the  great  majority— chuckle  whilst  they  ask  this  question,  and 
answer,  that  the  book  is  given  as  an  honest  one.  It  is  hard,  they  think,  to 
require  anything  else.  We  grant  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  the  philosophical  breviary;  we 
grant  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  subjects  examined  are  viewed  in 
their  proper  light ;  but  that  immense  farrago  is  composed  of  disjointed  and 
unconnected  pieces:  through  the  whole  of  those  short  disqnidtions  or 
sketches  we  find  no  golden  thread  uniting  them  with  the  supreme  truth. 
Let  us  compare  the  Eseais  to  another  celebrated  work  in  French  literature, 
—the  Pens6es  of  Blaise  Pascal.  Here  we  have  a  heap  of  ruins,  certainly ; 
and  if  a  few  fragments  appear  to  us  exquinte  master-pieces^  yet  we  must 
apply  to  the  whole  the  designation,  disjecta  membra.  But  how  easily  we 
perceive  the  key-stone  around  which  Pascal  intended  to  arrange  the  differ- 
ent constituent  parts  of  his  noble  building !  In  the  Essays  a  chapter  ia 
pointed  out  (the  Apologie  de  Baym<md  de  Sebcnde)  as  an  aigument  against 
those  who  blame  Montaigne  for  his  unchristianity.  There,  reason  is 
humbled  before  the  torch  of  Divine  revelation,  and  the  oriterium  of 
certainty  is  placed  above  the  atmosphere  of  this  earth.  But  why,  then, 
has  Montaigne  forgotten,  in  a  hundred  other  places,  to  wield  the  weapon 
which  he  lias  unsheathed  in  the  Apologie  ?  Why  does  he,  throughout  his 
work,  seem  to  delight  in  drawing,  fastening,  and  rendering  more  intricate, 
the  knot  which  he  has  in  one  chapter  unfastened  and  untied  ?  These  are 
questions  to  which,  as  yet,  no  answer  has  been  given.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  of  no  use  bringing  forward  the  name  of  Cardinal  Du  Perron  as  a 
clerical  authority  for  the  soundness  of  Montaigne.  Amyot,  we  know, 
translated  Longus ;  Rabelais  was  Vicar  of  Meudon. 

The  influence  of  Montaigne  on  French  literature  has  been  long  and 
powerful.  To  his  school  belong  most  of  the  essayists  whose  names  fill  the 
annals  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century.  Amongst  his  immediate 
predecessors  we  might  reckon  Bonaventore  Desperiers  and  Noel  du  Fiul. 
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lie  is  the  leader,  both  of  the  sceptics,  and  of  all  those  who  do  not  ^peal 
to  the  moral  principle  within — to  the  conscience.    In  this  sense  he  hrads, 
not  only  the  pure  Purrhonists,  (Bayle,  Hume,)  bat  likewise  all  the  pseudo- 
philosophers  whose  aim  is  to  lower  man,  without  offering  to  him  that 
compensation  which  Pascal  throws  as  a  counterpoise  in  Uie  other  scale. 
Thus  the  materialists,  living  almost  at  hap-luu»rd,  and  denying  every 
thing  but  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  senses  (Gassendi) ; — ^the  atheists, 
building  our  social  system  upon  a  few  artificial  axioms  requisite  to  prevent 
men  from  eating  up  one  another  (Hobbes) ; — ^the  noAirMtoy  like  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert,  who,  always  dwelling  in  an   atmosphere  of   benevdence, 
(D'Alembert,)  or  of  habitual  enthusiasm,  (Diderot,)  admit  of  no  moral  law 
except  a  species  of  affection,  of  natural  warmth,  graduated  aocoiding  to  the 
kind  of  the  animal ; — the  literary  coterie,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  which 
belonged  Guy  Patin  and  Gabriel  Naude  ; — ^the  well-known  Arcueil-club  in 
the  eighteenth  century, — ^alas !  must  I  add,  the  great  majority  of  French- 
men? — are  the  disciples  of  Montaigne.    Every  writer  sounds  his  praises; 
M.  Villemain  owes  to  him  his  earliest  academical  laurels;   and  before 
becoming  the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution,  M.  Thiers^  in  a  clever 
eloge  of    Vauvenargues,  had    celebrated    Montaigne   as   a   man   whose 
gentleness,  prudence,  and  grace  we  ought  to  love. 

We  must  not  conclude  that  the  ^«faM  areabook  to  be  set  aside  or  hastily 
perused.  First  of  all,  it  is  always  worth  whUe  ascertaining  the  principles  of  a 
system  which  has  had  some  degree  of  influence  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Then,  as  a  writer,  Montaigne  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank. 
His  style  is  easy,  graceful,  animated  :  some  one  has  called  it  the  *^  languiu;e 
of  conversation  transferred  to  a  book."  The  shrewd  good  sense  of  the  old 
Gascon  gentleman  enables  him,  in  most  cases,  to  judge  very  correctly  when 
he  has  to  appreciate  a  work  of  an  historical  character.  His  remarks  on  Cato 
are  interesting,  and  in  a  few  words  he  hits  off  with  the  greatest  tact  Philip  de 
Commines  and  Froissart.  As  for  his  two  chaptera  on  education,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  contiun  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  prac- 
tical directions  ever  penned  on  the  subject.  Let  us  only  presuppose  the 
pupil  well  grounded  in  the  only  safe  rudiments  of  all  knowledge,  and  then 
apply  as  a  method  Montaigne's  remarks.  How  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  human  heart's  deceitfulness,  to  see  two  authors  such  as  Montaigne  and 
Rabelais  contrasting  scepticism  and  ribaldry,  with  fragments  which  seem 
as  pearls  buried  under  rubbish  or  filth ! 

If  it  were  only  from  the  critiques  we  find  in  Pascal,  Amauld,  and 
Malebranche,  we  might  conclude  at  once  that  Montaigne's  influence  has 
been  of  the  most  popular  kind.  The  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
according  to  Dr.  Reuchlin's  happy  expression,  climbs  upon  Montaigne's 
shouldera  in  order  to  reach  faith.  The  fact  is,  that  Pascal's  object  is  only 
apparently  the  same  as  that  of  the  chatty  old  Gascon.  Both  wished  to  pall 
down  dogmatism ;  both  would  prove  to  man  that  he  cannot  find  in  his 
own  unaided  intellect  the  true  criterion  of  certitude.  But  here  the  parallel 
ceases.  Montaigne  seems  to  introduce  us  into  a  curious  castle  full  of 
intricate  galleries,  winding  staircases,  and  gloomy  passages ;  holding  in  his 
hand  a  faint,  glimmering  light,  he  guides  us  on,  till,  coming  to  the  midst  of 
the  old  mansion,  to  the  centre  of  the  maze,  as  it  were,  he  blows  the  candle 
out  with  a  grin,  and  leaves  us  to  grope  for  our  way  as  we  best  can.  In 
Pascal's  castle  the  galleries  are  as  intricate,  the  staircases  as  winding,  the 
passages  as  gloomy  :  but  our  guide  is  trustwortliy  ;  he  acquaints  us  with 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  ;  then,  after  having  proved  to  us  that  the 
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glimmering  light  which  he  has  taken  from  the  hands  of  Montaigne  is  of 
no  service  to  us,  he  suddenly  brings  to  our  assistance  the  splendour  of 
Divine  revelation. 

Pascal  had  thoroughly  studied  Montaigne,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  had  found  Montaigne  in  his  own  nature  before  he  felt  the  regene- 
inating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  each  of  ns,  till  the  time  of 
conversion,  the  spirit  of  the  Essais  is  to  be  found  ;  in  all  those  who  have 
not  been  brought  under  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Every 
taste,  every  passion,  every  engagement  in  which  Christ  has  no  share ; 
where  He  is  not  insulted,  not  denied,  but  slighted,  forgotten  by  a  kind  of 
forgetfulness  which  would  fiun  be  accounted  innocent,^verything  of  that 
description  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  Montaigne.  Montaigne  claims  as  his 
domain  the  soul  of  the  natural  man  ;  and  if  Pascal  was  so  long  before  he 
conld  shake  off  the  Gascon  philosopher,  it  is  only  because,  without  the 
help  of  God's  grace,  it  is  impossible  to  cast  away  the  old  Adam. 

The  view  we  have  now  taken  of  a  celebrated  character  in  the  history  of 
French  literature,  will  probably  strike  some  as  peculiar,  and  perhaps  insuf- 
ficient. But  Montaigne  has  hitherto  been  too  much  studied  merely  as  a 
writer,  or  as  a  MMxtnt,  Some  have  considered  in  him  principally  the 
language,  others  the  erudition  which  places  him  amongst  the  collectors  of 
trrp^fAaray — Aulus  Gellius,  Macrobius  ;  or,  in  latter  times,  Manage,  and  La 
Monnoye.  We  think  that,  in  an  author,  that  source  of  influence  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon  which  is  above  mere  grammatical  or  rhetorical 
skill,  and  which  aims  at  something  higher  than  aflbrding  a  text  for  vario- 
rum  notes.  Literary  history  does  not  consist,  when  properly  treated, 
merely  in  the  annals  of  the  fluctuations  of  taste ;  and  it  furnishes  ns  with 
many  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  the  human  heart.  Further, 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  if  we  take  the  Gospel  as  a  standard,  to  adopt  as  to 
Montaigne  the  conclusions  of  most  of  his  expounders.  From  the  whole  list 
vre  would  except  M.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  and  Vinet,  and  the  author  of  an 
excellent  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review.  Nearly  everything, 
then,  having  been  said  that  could  be  said,  in  praise  of  the  language,  the 
composition,  the  artistic  merit  of  the  EssaiSy  we  merely  wished  to  apply  to 
the  work  a  more  elevated  test,  and  to  suggest  a  few  ideas  which  competent 
judges  might  profitably  develop. 


A  WORD  TO  IDLERS. 

A  PBRSON  once  called,  and  introduced  himself  by  saying  that  "  he  was 
come  to  spend  an  idle  hour  with  Mr.  Benson."  "  Be  assured,"  said  that 
eminent  man,  "  that  Mr.  Benson  has  no  idle  hours  to  spend.  He  never 
has  any  idle  hours.  From  seventeen  to  eighteen  hours  he  spends  every 
day  either  in  reading,  studying,  ^vriting,  praying,  or  preaching.  Besides, 
he  is  going  to  preach  this  evening ;  and  he  mostly  spends  an  hour  upon  his 
knees  before  he  goes  into  the  pulpit."  With  some  degree  of  confusion  the 
person  withdrew ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  learned,  by  the  mode  of  his 
reception,  never  again  to  disturb  Ministers  when  they  are  preparing  to 
preach,  or  to  imagine  that  they  have  idle  hours  to  spend  with  idle  people 
who  are  not  conscious  of  the  value  of  time. 
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THE  JEWS  IN  CHINA. 

Our  late  mnnificent  countrywoman*  who  placed  fire  hundred  ponnda 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  to  be  devoted  to  the  diaooveiy 
of  the  Jews  in  China,  had  she  been  spared  a  few  weeks  longer,  would 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  benevolent  enterprise 
has  succeeded.  The  probability  is,  that,  by  this  timely  interference,  the 
Jews  of  K'hae-fung-foo  will  be  saved  from  entire  extinction,  and  their 
ancient  and  invaluable  manuscripts  preserved  for  the  biblical  stadent* 
When  the  Bishop  recently  visited  Shanghae,  he  found  two  of  the  oonveits 
connected  with  the  London  Society's  Mission  there,  who  were  suitable  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  commission.  They  made  the  journey  into  the 
interior ;  and  having  found  the  object  of  their  search,  the  Jews,  and  their 
synagogue,  and  the  holy  books  in  Hebrew,  (of  which  latter  they  purchased 
eight  smaller  ones,)  they  returned  after  an  absence  of  fifty-five  days. 

It  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  Jesuits  announced 
that  there  were  Jews  settled  in  the  interior  of  China.  The  Jesuits  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  Pekin,  when  a  visiter  called, — ^induced  to  do  so  by 
an  account,  then  recently  published,  of  the  foreigners  who  worshipped 
ONE  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  yet  were  not  liahommedans, — aad 
with  a  smile  announced  himself  as  of  the  same  religion.  His  features  and 
figure  differed  much  firom  the  Chinese.  The  Missionary,  Bioci,  took  him 
into  the  chapel.  It  was  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day ;  and  over  the  altar  was 
a  painting  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  with  the  infimt  Jesus,  and  the  future  Baptist 
on  his  knees  before  them.  The  stranger  bowed  to  the  picture,  after  the 
example  of  Ricci ;  and,  seeing  pictures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  asked  if 
they  were  not  of  the  twelve.  Ricci  answered  in  the  affirmative,  supposii^ 
he  meant  the  twelve  Apostles !  After  some  further  intercourse  they  both 
discovered  their  mistake.  The  stranger  was  an  Israelite.  He  had  imagined 
the  first  picture  to  represent  Rebekah  with  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  the  othen 
to  denote  four  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

This  Israelite  was  of  K'hae-fiing-foo,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  where 
he  stated  there  were  ten  or  twelve  fiimilies,  with  a  fair  synagogue,  which 
had  been  recently  restored  and  decorated  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  and  in  which  they  preserved  a  roll  of  the  law  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old.  He  added,  that  in  Hang-chow-foo,  the  capital  of  Che-keang, 
there  were  considerably  more  families  with  their  synagogue. 

The  announcement  of  the  facts  of  this  discovery  excited  great  attention 
in  Europe,  especially  among  biblical  critics,  who  hoped  to  obtain  assistance 
in  their  labours  by  a  comparison  of  manuscripts  in  the  care  of  Israelitee  so 
remote  from  their  brethren  in  Europe.  But  the  Jesuits  appear  to  have 
cared  little  for  their  interesting  neighbours,  who  in  Chinese  were  described 
as  Taou-kin-keau,  that  is,  **  the  sect  who  cut  the  sinew,"  (Gen.  zxxii. 
32,)  until  directions  were  sent  from  Rome  that  they  should  obtain  more 
particulars  relating  to  them.  They  were  beginning  to  act  on  these 
instructions  when,  in  1723,  they  were  banished  from  China ;  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  Jews  of  China  have  been  hidden  from  the 
knowledge  of  Europeans.t 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  for  the  narrative  which  has  been 
received  from  China  by  the  last  overland  mail. 


«  Mils  Cook  of  Chehenhun  died  in  March  iMt. 

t  For  full  particulars  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  Jesuits,  see  <<  Jewish 
Expositor  "  for  1816;  and  «  The  Jews  in  China/*  by  James  Finn,  1843. 
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«Tlie  Bishop  of  Victoria,  on  his  arriyal  in  Hongkong,  entered  into  a 
oorrespondence  with  the  Rer.  W.  H.  Medhnrst^  in  Shanghae,  requesting 
his  assistance  towards  procuring  information  about  the  Jews  in  China,  and 
forwarding  to  him  a  string  of  queries  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Medhurst 
prepared  a  plan,  which  was  this :  to  send  two  trustworthy  individuals  to 
K'hae-fung*foo,  the  city  where  the  Jews  were  supposed  to  be,  to  make 
inquiries,  and  bring  down  such  information  and  documents  as  could  be 
easily  procurable.  The  persons  he  had  in  view  were  native  Christians, 
trained  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society :  one  of  them 
A  literary  graduate  from  Chin-keang-foo ;  and  the  other  a  young  man  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Mission  School  at  Batavia,  could  read  and 
write  English,  and,  after  having  had  his  Christian  character  tested  by  long 
experience,  had  been  employed  as  a  tract-colporteur  in  the  interior. 

**  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  in  Shanghae,  the  plan  and  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  intrusted  were  brought  before  his  attention.  The 
Bishop  perceived  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  and  the  persons  alluded  to 
were  despatched  accordingly.  The  name  of  the  graduate  was  Tse^ng- 
yung-che,  and  that  of  the  young  man  K'hew-t'h§en-sang.  The  latter, 
though  the  younger,  was  made  the  principal  agent ;  chiefly  because,  from 
long  acquaintance  with  his  character,  we  could  place  most  confidence  in 
him,  and  because,  being  able  to  write  English,  he  could  give  his  own 
account  of  the  journey,  which  would  be  immediately  intelligible  to  the 
lady  (Miss  Cook)  who  had  projected  the  scheme  and  advanced  the  funds. 

''On  the  15ih  November  last  they  started  from  Shanghae  in  a  boat  which 
was  engaged  to  convey  them  directly  to  Ts'hing-kSang-poo,  a  town  situated 
in  the  prefecture  of  Hwae-gnan-fo6,  on  the  banks  of  the  grand  canal,  where 
it  joins  the  Yellow-river  (lat  30^  3S^  N.,  long.  2°  6(r  E.  of  Peking).  In 
order  to  reach  this  place,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  grand  canal, 
which  passes  through  the  cities  of  Soo-chow,  Chang-chow,  and  Chin- 
k§ang-foo,  where  it  crosses  the  great  river  Yang-tsse-keang,  and  pursues 
its  course  in  a  northerly  direction  past  Yang-chow-foo,  Kaou-yew,  and 
Faou-ying,  until  it  reaches  the  Yellow-river.  Arrived  at  that  point,  they 
had  to  pursue  their  journey  by  land  ;  for  which  purpose  they  hired  a  cart, 
drawn  by  two  mules,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Yellow*-river,  some- 
times on  the  north  bank,  and  at  other  times  on  the  south,  they  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination. 

''The  travellers  represent  the  Yellow-river  as  at  that  season  rather 
shallow,  insomuch  that  at  one  place  it  could  be  forded  by  a  cart.  Its 
hanks,  however,  were  very  high,  and  frequent  indications  appeared  of  its 
having  overflowed  the  same  during  the  rainy  season,  as  exhibited  in  the 
marshes  and  lakes  which  abound  along  its  course,  in  the  midst  of  which 
garden-trees  and  the  remains  of  ruined  houses  are  to  be  seen.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  is,  in  consequence,  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  the  few  inhabitants  left  are  poor  and  miserable.  Places  that 
figure  on  the  map  as  distinct  cities,  presented  to  the  travellers  nothing  but 
an  assemblage  of  thatched  cottages,  with  the  walls  which  once  surrounded 
them  entirely  demolished,  and  a  solitary  gateway  here  and  there.  The 
roads  were  very  rough,  causing  the  cart  to  jolt  excessively:  they  led 
sometimes  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  at  other  times  pursued  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  in  those  parts  which  had  been  left  dry  by  the  receding  tide. 
Here  the  cart  was  knee-deep  in  sand,  and  there  tumbling  over  rugged 
stones.  Their  driver,  whoee  good  graces  they  were  obliged  to  propitiate, 
insisted  on  starting  every  morning  at  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  it  was 
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generally  raid-day  before  they  could  reach  a  place  where  refreshments 
were  to  be  procured.  At  the  close  of  the  day  they  generally  stopped  to 
rest  for  the  night,  and  yet  they  did  not  make  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
a  day.  At  length,  afiter  a  very  tedious  journey,  they  arrived  at  K'hae-fuDg- 
foo  (lat.  34°  55'  N.,  long.  1°  50'  W.  of  Peking). 

"  They  found  many  Mahommedans  residing  there,  who  made  no  secret 
of  their  religion,  but  wrote  on  their  sign-boards  the  faith  to  which  they 
belonged.  These  Mussulmans  were  the  principal  tavern-keepers,  and  with 
one  of  them  the  travellers  put  up.  The  first  inquiry  was  for  the  Jews, 
whom  they  asked  for  under  the  designation  of  the  I^heaou-kin-kecumy  or 
'  pluck-sinew  religion ; '  an  appellation  which  had  been  assumed  or 
assigned  in  consequence  of  their  plucking  the  chief  sinew  of  the  legs  of  all 
animals  slaughtered  for  food.  (See  Gen.  xxxii.  82.)  The  Mahommedan 
host  immediately  directed  them  to  their  synagogue.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it ;  but,  0,  how  changed,  from  the  time  when  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries  visited  it  a  century  ago !  The  outer  wall  of  the  Enclosure  was 
broken  down,  the  front  gate  choked  up  with  rubbish,  the  monumental 
pillars,  the  inscription-tablets,  the  stone  balustrades  in  frant  of  the  temple, 
and  various  other  ornamental  appendages,  broken  or  prostrated,  and  the 
very  walls  of  the  temple  in  many  places  dilapidated.  The  side  apartmcbits, 
which  had  been  designed  as  chapels  in  honour  of  the  Patriarchs,  but 
poorly  served  to  afford  shelter  to  the  few  wretched  sons  of  Israel  who  were 
huddled  together  in  them,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  with  scarcely  a  mg 
to  cover  them,  and  barely  sufficient  to  support  nature.  So  much,  indeed, 
were  they  reduced  in  circumstances^  that  they  had  begun  to  dispose  of  the 
fallen  bricks  and  prostrate  timbers,  of  which  the  varions  apartments  once 
consisted,  to  procure  for  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yea,  they  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  sell  a  piece  of  the  ground  of  the  enclosure  by  which  the 
temple  was  surrounded,  to  the  neighbouring  Heathen,  who  were  encroach- 
ing on  its  precincts  by  their  ever-enlarging  pagan  temples.  Yet  there  was 
enough  to  show  what  had  been  its  former  glory.  The  gateways  and 
inscriptions  were  still  there  ;  the  holy  place  was  in  existence,  and  its  interior 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  goi^eous  painting  and  elaborate  gildings. 
Our  travellers  entered  the  holiest  of  all,  from  which  polluted  feet  are  not 
now  debarred,  and  saw  the  tubes  containing  the  rolk  of  the  law,  which 
they  unrolled  and  examined.  These  rolls,  twelve  in  number,  were  each, 
about  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  two  or  three  in  width,  written  on  white 
sheep-skins,  in  a  small  character ;  but  the  room  in  which  they  were  found 
was  so  dark,  that  our  travellers  could  not  examine  them  thoroughly.  It 
may  be  asked,  how  strangers  are  now  permitted  to  intrude  into  the  holy 
precincts,  when,  a  century  ago,  the  Jesuit  Missionaries^  backed  with  all  the 
influence  derived  from  the  Imperial  Courts  were  not  allowed-  to  enter,  or 
examine  the  records?  The  reply  is,  they  have  had  no  Rabbi  for  fifty 
years ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  professors  of  Judaism  in  K'hae-fiing-foo 
who  can  read  one  word  of  Hebrew  I  They  have  even  discontinued  the 
practice  of  circumcision ;  and  our  travellers  conceived  that,  in  a  dozen 
more  years,  few  or  no  traces  of  the  Israelitish  religion  will  there  be  found. 
They  did  what  they  could,  however,  to  rescue  what  remained  from 
oblivion :  they  gave  money  to  the  bystanders,  and  urged  them  to  set  up 
one  of  the  two  inscription-tablets  in  front  of  die  temple,  which  had  fallen 
down.  This  they  copied,  as  well  as  the  writing  that  was  traceable  on  the 
tablet  that  was  still  standing.  They  took  memoranda  of  all  the  inscrip- 
tions yet  preserved  over  the  doorways  and  in  front  of  the  temple  ;  they 
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even  eopied  the  Hebrew  inflcriptions  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  which 
are  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  those  given  by  the  Jesuit  Mission- 
ariesy  while  they  measured  accurately  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  build- 
ingSy  and  brought  away  a  very  intelligible  gi*ound-plan  of  the  whole 
inclosure,  as  well  as  of  tlie  interior  of  the  principal  building.    The  most 
important  achievement,  however,  and  that  which  may  tell  on  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  science  of  biblical  criticism,  is  the  bringing  away  of 
eight  Hebrew  manuscripts,  six  of  them  containing  portions  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  two  of  them  consisting  of  the  Liturgy  used  in 
the  weekly  services  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  on  holiday  occasions ;  in 
which  latter  documents,  also,  various  portions  of  Scripture  are  to  be  met 
with.    The  portions  of  Scripture  are  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  chapters  of 
Exodus,  from  the  88th  to  the  40th  chapters  of  the  same  book,  Leviticus 
Idth  and  20th  chaptets,  Numbers  13th,  14th,  and  15th  chapters,  Deutero- 
nomy from  the  11th  to  the  16th  chapters,  with  the  d2d  chapter  of  that 
book.     Various  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Hagiographa, 
occur  in  the  book  of  prayers,  which  have  not  yet  been  definitively  fixed. 
The  character  in  which  these  portions  are  written  is  an  antique  form  of  the 
Hebrew  with  points.    They  are  written  on  thick   paper,  evidently  by 
means  of  a  style  ;  and  the  material  employed,  as  well  as  the  silk  in  which 
the  books  are  bound,  exhibits  marks  of  a  foreign  origin.    Two  Israelitish 
gentlemen,  to  whom  they  have  been  shown  in  Shanghae,  say  that  they 
have  seen  such  books  in  Aden ;  and  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of 
Persian  words,  written  with  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  notes  appended,  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  books  in  question  came  originally  from  the  western 
part  of  Asia,  perhaps  Persia  or  Arabia.    There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
Chinese  character  about  them  ;  and  they  must  have  been  manufactured 
entirely  by  foreigners  residing  in  China,  or  who  have  come  from  a  foreign 
country.    Regarding  their  age,  it  would  be  difficult  to  hazard  even  a  con- 
jecture.   It  is  most  likely  that  they  are  not  recent  importations  into  China; 
it  is  also  more  than  probable  that  no  person  in  China  has  transcribed  them 
within  these  fifty  years,  as  the  Rabbi  has  been  dead  for  that  period  of 
time.    The  text  from  which  these  copies  were  taken  may  have  been 
brought  to  China  at  any  period  between  the  first  visit  of  the  Jews  to  this 
country,  and  the  time  of  their  discovery  there  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries. 
Could  the  rolls  of  the  law  which  were  seen  by  our  travellers  be  obtained, 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  interesting  inquiry.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  manuscripts  now  obtained  will  be  of  some  value,  as  independent, 
if  not  very  ancient,  evidences  in  favour  of  the  sacred  writings.    It  is 
intended  to  have  &c-similes  of  these  manuscripts  engraved,  and  published 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious ;  and  the  journals  of  our  travellers,  one 
kept  in  Chinese  and  the  other  in  English,  with  their  description  of  the 
temple,  will,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  printed  and  circulated. 

*^  The  whole  time  occupied  in  going  and  returning  was  fifty-five  days, 
^ve  of  which  were  spent  at  K*hae-fung-foo." — North-China  Herald^ 
January  llth. 


CRATERS  OF  THE  MOON. 

Thb  objects  now  to  engage  us  may  be  justly  termed  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  moon's  disturbed  region,  as  they  certainly  are  its  most 
wonderful  and  peculiar  one.    Not  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  surface  of 
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our  satellite  are  studded  with  vast  caverns,  or  rather  drcnhkr  pits,  penetrat- 
ing into  iti!  mass,  and  usually  engirt  at  the  top^  with  a  high  wall  of  rock, 
which  is  sometimes  serrated  and  crowned  hy  peaks.    These  caverns,  or  (as 
they  are  termed)  craters,  vary  in  diameter  from  fifty  or  sixty  milea  to  the 
smallest  place  visible — ^probably  600  feet ;  and  the  numbers  inorease  as  the 
diameter  diminishes,  so  that  the  multitude  of  the  smaller  ones  becomes  so 
great  that  we  cannot  reckon  it.    The  ridge  which  environs  the  crater  is 
always  sloping  on  its  external  side,  and  steep  or  rather  precipitous  within, 
although  it  seldom  descends  to  the  cavern's  base  by  a  single  cliff  or  let^. 
Within  it,  there  are  generally  concentric  ridges,  assuming  the  form  of 
terraces,  and  making  the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  central  chasm  appear 
more  gradual.    The  bottom  of  the  crater  is  sometimes  convex,  low  ridges 
of  mountains  being  also  found  running  through  it ;  whUe  at  its  centre 
conical  peaks  frequently  rise,  and  smaller  craters,  whose  height,  however, 
seldom  reaches  the  base  of  the  exterior  wall.    These  curious  objects  are  so 
crowded  in  some  parts  of  the  moon,  that  they  seem  to  have  pressed  on  each 
other,  and  disturbed,  and  even  broken  down,  each  other's  edges ;  so  that 
through  their  mutual  interference  the    most  odd-shaped  caverns  have 
arisen.    It  often  happens,  too,  that  smaller  craters  are  found  on  the  wall ; 
and  in  many  instances  one  can  discern  that  the  wall  has  been  severely 
shaken  by  the  force,  whatever  it  was,  that  gave  rise  to  the  secondary 
object.    General  notices  cannot  enable  any  one  to  realise  the  actual  struc- 
ture of  these  remarkable  formations  :  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  a  minute 
description  of  one  of  them — a  prominent  object  indeed,  but  still  typical 
of  that  class — I  mean  the  crater  Tycho. 

The  object  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  is  that  brilliant  spot  near  the 
top  of  the  moon,  which,  when  the  moon  is  full,  appears  the  centre  of  a 
system  of  shining  streams  or  rays.    The  country  around  it  is  peculiarly 
disturbed :  there  is  no  plain  there  larger  than  a  common  field.    Now  if, 
passing  across  that  rugged  district,  one  were  gradually  approaching  Tycho, 
its  first  and  distant  aspect  would  seem  like  an  immense  wall  or  ridge  of 
rock  in  the  horizon,  with  a* stretch  of  nearly yf^^  mileSj  and  reflecting  the 
son's  rays  with  a  peculiar  lustre.    On  approaching  the  ridge  its  character 
would  change :  we  should  then  discern  that  it  is  part  of  an  immense  circle, 
but  perhaps  neither  so  lofly  nor  so  steep  that  a  practised  mountaineer  of 
the  earth  need  shrink  from  its  ascent.    Suppose  the  ascent  accomplished, 
and  that  with  terrestrial  ideas  one  stood  upon  the  summit.    Trusting  to 
the  analogy  of  every  disturbed  region  of  our  own  planet,  we  must  have 
thought  of  the  opposite  side,  while  it  was  unseen,  only  as  a  corresponding 
slope,  or  at  least  as  a  descent  which,  if  differing  in  steepness,  would  corre- 
spond in  extent ;  but  the  eye  is  now  in  presence  of  an  appalling  contrast ! 
On  the  edge  of  a  dizsy  cliff,  passing  down  by  one  unbroken  leap  for  13,000 
feet,  the  traveller  gazes  below  him  in  terror  and  bewilderment.    At  the 
base  of  the  cliff  several  low  parallel  terraces  creep  along ;  but  a  little 
onwards  the  depth  of  the  chasm  is  revealed,  and  it  descends  from  the  top 
of  the  ridge  no  less  than  17,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  more  than  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea !    It  is  quickly  perceived,  too, 
that  this  huge  barrier  encloses  a  vast  circular  area  of  the  moon's  surface,— 
an  area  fifty-five  miles  in  diameter ;  so  that,  if  the  spectator  wera  at  the 
chasm's  centre,  he  would  find  around  him  on  every  side,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  a  gigantic  and  unbroken  wall — ^unbroken  by  gap,  or 
ravine,  or  pass  of  any  description — ^rising  into  the  air  17,000  feet,  and 
forbidding  his  return  to  the  external  world !     From  the  point  at  which  I 
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write,  the  solitary  peak  of  Goatfell  appears  piercing  IdIo  the  cloudg, 
although  its  elevation  is  less  than  3,000  feet,  and  it  is  lemovecl  from  me  at 
least  fortj  miles :  how  Mghtful,  then,  that  seclusion  in  the  moon,  a  chasm 
utterly  impassahle,  its  walls  bare,  rugged,  hopeless  as  a  prison's  bars !  It 
is  a  solitude,  too,'  which  nothing  alleviates ;  verdure  U  never  there,  nor  the 
song  of  birds;  rain  never  refreshes,  nor  cloud  shelters  it ;  it  is  relieved  from 
a  scorching  sun  and  flaming  sky  only  by  night  with  its  stars. — Nor  among 
those  countless  pits  is  Tycho  the  most  appalling.  There  are  some  of  nearly 
equal  depth  whose  diameter  may  not  exceed  3,000  feet ;  nay,  towards  the 
polar  regions  of  the  moon,  caverns  probably  exist  whose  depths  have  never 
yet  been  illumined  by  one  beam  of  the  solar  light. — NichoPs  Planetary 
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We  have  favoumble  accounts  from  the  brethren  that  have  gone  to 
California,  as  far  out  as  Fort  Laramie.  From  what  I  can  learn,  I  judge 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  honour  God  by  letting  their  light  shine. 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  to  learn  that  two  of  my  members,  who  went 

from  the  church  of ,  and  who  were  placed  in  such  circumstances  that 

their  faith  was  put  to  the  severest  test,  have  endured  the  trial,  and  come 
out  of  it  unscathed.  They  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  into  a  com- 
])any  of  very  wicked  men ;  and,  as  they  were  situated,  it  seemed  necessary 
that  they  should  travel  with  them,  though  against  their  own  wishes. 
They  proceeded  without  any  difficulty  till  the  Sabbath :  then  came  the 
tug.  The  question  was  agitated,  "  Shall  we  travel  to-day  ?"  The  com- 
pany said,  "  Yes."  These  brethren  said,  '*  No."  The  matter  was  debated, 
and  various  reasons  were  urged  by  the  brethren  for  resting  on  that  day ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  multitude  was,  "  We  will  do  evil."  The  spirit  of 
piety  in  these  brethren  said,  *'  We  cannot  go  with  this  multitude  to  do 
evil,  though  it  expose  us  to  reproach,  to  danger,  and  death."  Their  resolu- 
tion was  taken :  they  must  stop.  The  company  proceeded,  and  left  them 
to  €njoy  the  Sabbath  alone.  They  rested,  and  worshipped  God  as  best 
they  could  in  their  loneliness.  They  started  on  Monday  morning  refreshed, 
and  before  Saturday  night  overtook  their  company.  The  question  was 
agitated  again  on  Sabbath  morning,  "Shall  we  proceed?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  decision,  with  the  exception  of  our  pilgrims.  They  honoured  God, 
and  rested.  He  in  whom  they  trusted  kept  them,  and  permitted  them, 
before  another  Sabbath  arrived,  to  overtake  their  company  again.  By  this 
time  the  enemies  of  the  Sabbath  began  to  perceive  that  they  had  gained 
nothing,  but  had  actually  lost.  Their  teams  were  jaded,  while  those  that 
had  rested  on  the  Sabtiath  were  vigorous.  The  battle  was  fought,  and 
victory  turned  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right.  The  company  unanimously 
concluded  to  keep  the  Salbath.  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  had  not 
stood  alone  in  their  defence  of  the  Lord's  day. 

What  made  the  position  of  these  brethren  more  interesting  is  the  fact, 
that  they  are  young  Christians,  having  been  converted  in  the  winter  of 
1348  and  1849.  Such  has  not  been  the  consistency  of  all  professing  Chris- 
tians who  have  gone  from  this  region.  Alas!  many  have  been  heard  of 
who  left  the  Sabbath  behind  them,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  other 
good  influences. — Letter  of  an  American  Home  Missionary, 
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ARABIA  AND  THE  ARAB  TRIBES. 

(Continttedfrom  page  352.) 

^'  0  THAT  Ishmael  might  live  before  Thee ! "  was  the  prayer  of  Abraham 
when  he  received  the  promise  of  Isaac.  The  answer  was,  ^  And  as  for 
Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee.  Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will  make 
him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  hi  in  exceedingly :  twelve  Princes  shall 
he  beget ;  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."  (Gren.  xvii.  18,  20.)  A 
similar  promise  was  subsequently  given  to  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael, 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  it  is  said  that  '*  God  was  with  the  lad,  and  he 
grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an  archer.  And  he  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.'*  (Gen.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  How  wonderful  are 
the  operations  of  Providence  !  By  the  most  unlikely  means  God  brings 
about  results  the  most  important.  A  poor  youth,  the  son  of  an  Egyptian 
slave,  cast  out  with  his  mother  from  their  only  home,  is  sostuned,  and 
becomes  the  progenitor  of  a  potent  nation,  which  for  ages  sways  the 
destinies  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  world ! 

The  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  which  Ishmael  first  dwelt,  seems  to  have 
embraced  the  whole  region  lying  between  the  frontiers  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  southern  borders  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Hence  we 
find  that  the  name  of  Hagar,  Ishmael's  mother,  was  given  to  Mount  Sinu, 
which  was  situated  in  this  locality.  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 25.)  From  this  neigh- 
bourhood, then,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  spread  abroad  in  various 
directions,  and  'Mwelt,'*  says  the  sacred  historian,  ^from  Havilah  unto 
Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria."  '^  Their 
dwellings,"  observes  Mr.  Forster,  '^lay  across  the  entire  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Enphrales  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez." 

In  our  former  article,  we  attempted  to  trace  the  settlements  of  the  sons 
of  Cush,  and  of  those  of  Joktan  ;  and  we  sliall  now,  in  like  manner,  point 
out  briefly  the  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  descendants  of  this  patriarch 
are  sometimes  called,  in  general,  Ishmaelites,  and  sometimes  Hagarites,  or 
Hagarenes;  whilst  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  6,  as  Rosenmuller  remarks,  the 
Ishmaelites  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  originally  all  the  families  were  designated  by  the  name  of 
their  father,  but  that  subsequently  some  of  them  were  called  Hagarites,  or 
took  that  name  in  addition  to  the  original  one. 

The  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv. 
13 — 15.  The  first-born  was  Nebaiolh,  (Nebajoth,)  whose  descendants  were 
identical  with  the  Nabatheans,  a  people  referred  to  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  (chap.  v.  25,)  and  celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  power  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  They  were  a  nomadic  race,  and  in  very  early 
times  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  desert  of  Arabia,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  drove  the  Edomites  from  their  possessions,  and 
became  masters  of  the  city  of  Petra,  which  they  made  the  capital  of  their 
dominions.  Thus  their  country  became  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
descendants  of  Esau :  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  tJiat  Esau  himself  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Nebaioth  ;  for  he  "  went  unto 
Ishmael,  and  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Nebaioth,  to  be  his  wife."  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9.)  The  family  of  Kedar,  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  undoubtedly  formed  an  illus- 
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trioufl  tribe ;  for  Isaiah  says,  .in  his  prophecy  against  Arabia,  ^  Thus  h^th 
the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Within  a  year,  and  all  tlie  glory  of  Kedar  shall  fail ; 
and  the  residue  of  the  number  of  archers,  the  mighty  men  of  the  children 
of  Kedar,  shall  be  diminished  :  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  spoken." 
(Isai.  xxl.  IG,  17>)  The  seat  of  the  Kedarites  was  in  all  probability  on 
the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, — a  site  assigned  by  Pliny  to  the  Cedrei, 
with  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  identical.  They  were  a  war- 
like people,  were  rich  in  cattle,  and  dwelt  in  black  tents.  "  It  seems," 
says  Rosenmuller,  **  that  their  name  was  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to 
designate  the  Bedouin  tribes  generally."  Mohammed  was  an  Arab  of  the 
stock  of  Kedar,  of  the  family  of  Koreish,  the  noblest  tribe  of  that  branch 
of  the  Arab  race.  He  was  born  at  Mecca,  and  interred  at  Medina.  These 
are  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  province  of  Hedjaz,  tlie  territory 
occupied  by  the  Kedarites. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sons  of  Ishmael — ^Adbeel,  Mibsam,and  Mishma 
—are  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  except  in  Gen.xxv.  14, 15,  and  iChron. 
i.29,  dO.  Mr.Forster  supposes  that  the  name  of  the  first  is  found  in  a  family 
called  the  Chor  Abdilla,  who  resided  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and 
again  in  the  Beni  Abdilla,  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  district  of  Yemen.  His 
attempt  to  restore  the  name  of  Mibsam  appears  less  successful ;  but  that  of 
Mishma  may  probably  exist  in  the  Massemanes  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Shaman 
Arabs  of  Nedjd.  The  name  of  Dumah,  Ishmael's  next  son,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Prophets ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  a  tribe  of  tliat 
name  undoubtedly  existed,  whose  dwelling  lay  in  a  valley  on  the  borders 
of  the  Syrian  desert.  From  Massa  the  Massani,  a  tribe  living  in  the  hilly 
country  of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  descended;  from  Hadar,  or  Uadad, 
came  the  Beni-Hadad  of  Yemen ;  and  from  Tema  sprung  a  people,  alluded 
to  in  the  book  of  Job  and  in  the  Prophets,  whose  dwelling  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  Euphrates.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a 
tribe  called  the  Themi,  whose  territory  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  who,  it  is  highly  probable,  were  identical  with  the  Thimanei  of 
Pliny,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Beni  Temin  of  the  present  day. 
To  this  tribe,  it  is  supposed,  belonged  the  Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  East, 
who,  guided  by  a  star,  visited  the  birth-place  of  our  Lord,  and  presented 
to  him  treasures  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  That  the  Magian 
religion,  of  which  the  celebrated  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder,  was  introduced  into  Arabia  at  an  early  period,  is  admitted ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  these  wise  men  came  from  Persia,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Magian  faith,  as  that  they  came  from  Arabia.  Diifei-ent 
opinioDs  have  been  expressed  on  this  question  by  learned  men,  both  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times ;  and  it  is  one  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
definitely  settled. 

Jetur  and  Naphish,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sons  of  Ishmael,  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  v.  19  ;  where  we  are  informed  tliat  the  sons  of  Reuben, 
and  the  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  '*  made  war  with  the 
Ilagarites,  with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab."  It  is  naturally  inferred  from 
this  statement  that  the  descendants  of  these  two  sons  of  Ishmael  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  these  tribes  ;  and  accordingly  the  Jeturites 
have  been  identified  with  the  Itureans,  who  inhabited  the  hilly  country 
which  separates  Syria  from  Arabia,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  same  people 
as  the  Geshurites  (Jeshurites)  whom  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  expel 
from  that  part  of  the  country  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Gilead.  (Joshua  xiii, 
13.)    In  the  modern  name  of  the  district  occupied  by  this  tribe,  Djedour, 
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th«  original  designation  is  still  preserved.  Of  the  tribe  of  Kephisli  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  existence ;  bnt  the  name  of  Kademah, 
Ishmaers  twelfth  son,  is  found  in  the  city  of  Kademah,  a  celebrated  mart 
of  commerce,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calmet,  with  whom  Mr. 
Forster  agrees,  supposes  that  the  tribe  of  Kademah  is  that  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  called  Nodab, — that  word  signifying  "  the  vibration  of  a 
spear,"  and  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  being 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  spears. 

Thus  clearly  do  facts  declare  that  the  sons  of  Ishmael  inhabited  Arabia, 
and  were  the  progenitors  of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes.  They  were  not,  as 
our  former  observations  proved,  the  founders  of  the  Arab  nation;  but 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modem,  demonstrates  that 
they  joined  that  nation  in  very  early  times,  and  soon  became  a  great  and 
mighty  people.  Yet  Gibbon  speaks  thus  sceptically  on  the  subject,  insinuat- 
ing rather  than  affirming  doubts,  with  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  to  diapa- 
rage  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  records : — "  In  the  story  of  the  Hebrew 
Patriarchs,  the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nation. 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ishmael ;  revered  the  faith  and 
virtue  of  Abraham  ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  of 
the  first  man  ;  and  imbibed,  tmth  equal  ereduHtyy  the  prodigies  of  the  holy 
text,  and  the  dreams  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis."*  How 
contemptuous  is  this  language!  and  how  unworthy  even  of  the  scholar! 
Nothing,  surely,  bnt  an  inveterate  hostility  to  Divine  revelation  could  have 
induced  the  historian  to  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments.  Several  of  his 
glowing  chapters  are  thus  sullied  with  indirect  attacks  on  Christianity. 
And  now  the  writer  is  no  more.  His  work  remains,  a  monument  of  his 
genius,  and  a  monument  of  his  unbelief;  but  he  himself  has  entered  on  a 
state  where  scepticism  can  have  no  place. 

Before  referring  to  the  tribes  of  Esau,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
sons  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah,  also  migrated  to  Arabia :  *^  Abraham  gave 
them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived, 
eastward,  unto  the  east  country."  (Gen.  xxv.  6.)  In  the  ancient  geogra- 
phy of  Arabia  there  was  a  city,  situated  on  the  bordera  of  the  Persian 
Guify  called  Ratara ;  and  in  the  modem  geography  there  is  a  town,  in  the 
same  locality,  called  Katnra.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Keturah  appear 
to  have  occupied  different  portions  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  them  cannot  be  very  clearly  traced.  The  posterity  of  Midian  ia 
the  most  renowned,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  writings. 
To  Midianites,  who  are  also  called  Ishmaelites,  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
unfeeling  brethren ;  and  it  was  on  the  camp  of  the  Midianites,  who  *'  lay 
along  in  the  valley  like  grasshoppen  for  multitnde,"  that  Gideon  fell  with 
his  three  hundred  men.  The  territory  of  this  tribe  was  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Ephah,  the  eldest  son  of  Midian,  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  him  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  ;  (Ix.  6  ;)  and  the  sons  of 
Jokshan — Sheba  and  Dedan— are  somewhat  celebrated,  whilst  their 
father's  name  seems  to  be  forgotten.  The  Sabeans  who  took  away  Job's 
oxen  were,  probably,  the  descendants  of  Sheba  ;  and  Dedan  was,  perhaps, 
the  father  of  the  Dedanim  of  whom  the  Prophet  says,  **  In  the  forest  in 
Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dedanim."  (Isai.  xxi. 
13.)  The  sons  of  Dedan  may  be  also  traced  in  certain  tribes  of  Bedouins. 
Thus  may  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  statement,  that  thtf  sons  of  Ketnrah 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  chap.  50 The  italics  are  oura. 
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inhabited  the  east  country,  (an  expreasiou  commonly  used  to  designate 
Arabia,)  be  accumuhited.  The  discoveries  of  modem  science  are  constantly 
shedding  light  upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  giving  confirmation  to  their 
statements  ;  and  especially  do  the  researches  of  historians  and  geographers 
tend  to  establish  and  confirm  their  truth.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  apparent 
discrepancies  arise  between  sacred  writers  and  profane ;  but  further  inves- 
tigation leads  to  their  removal ;  and  hitherto,  in  every  instance,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  abundantly  sustained. 

We  now  advert  to  the  settlement  of  Esau.  *'  Blefs  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  father  I  '*  was  the  ery  of  Esau  when  his  brother  Jacob  had  sup- 
planted him  the  second  time.  *'  And  Isaac  Ms  father  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt 
serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  ia  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the 
dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck."  (Gen.  xx?ii. 
38—40.)  Ample  evidence  might  be  adduced,  if  our  limits  would  permit, 
that  this  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  every  particular  ;  but  we  confine 
our  attention  to  one  or  two  points.  Tliat  Esau  became  the  father  of  a 
mighty  nation,  none  can  doubt.  The  names  of  his  posterity  are  given  at 
length  in  Genesis  xxxvi. ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  dwelling  of  Esau,  who 
is  Kdotn,  was  in  Mount  Seir.  This  region  extended  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Eianitic  Gulf,  and  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Uorims,  or  Troglo- 
dyte, who  were  expelled  by  tlie  chUdreu  of  Esau.  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22.) 
Among  the  roost  celebrated  of  the  sons  of  Esau  was  Eliphaz,  from  whom 
sprung  the  Temanites,  renowned  for  their  wisdom  ;  (Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Job 
iv.  1  ;)—-**  whose  name,"  says  RosenmuUer,  **  was  preserved  to  the  time 
of  Eusebius  in  the  small  town  of  Theman,  which  was  five  Roman  miles 
from  Petra."  From  Elipbaz  also  came  the  Amalekites,  whom  the  Israel- 
ites defeated,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  in  Rephidim ;  and  the 
names  of  many  others  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau  can  be  traced  to 
tribes  oocnpying  di£lerent  portions  of  Arabia  Petrea  and  Arabia  Deserta. 
The  patriarch  Job  appears  to  have  been  an  Edomite ;  and  the  land  of  Uz, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  received  its  name  from  Uz  the  Horite,  son  of 
Dishan,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28,)  was  probably  situated  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
identical  with  Ptolemy's  country  of  the  Esite.  Calmet  thinks  that  Job 
M'as  none  other  than  Jobab,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Kings  that  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom ;  and  that  the  city  of  Job,  at  the  gate  of  which  he  sat, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  East,  to  give  judgment,  (Job  xxix.  7>)  was, 
consequently,  Diuhabah.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32.)  This  hypothesis  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  representations  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  the  opinion 
that  that  book  was  written  by  Moses,  and  with  traditions  extant  in 
Arabia ;  and  it  is  quite  as  probable  a  theory  as  any  other  which  has  been 
advocated  on  the  subject.  According  to  Mr.  Forster's  aigum^ nt,  Job  has 
still  his  representatives  in  Arabia,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Jemima,  is  preserved  in  a  province  so  designated,  of  which 
Jemima  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Queen ;  whilst  a  people  called  the 
Beni  Ayub,  or  sons  of  Job,  are  also  met  with  in  the  classical  geogp^pby 
of  the  country. 

(  To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Spanish  Protestants^  and  their  Persecution  hy  Philip  IL  :  an  historical 
Work  by  SeTior  Don  Adolf o  de  Castro,  TranskUed  from  the  original 
Spajiish  by  Thomas  Parker.    Charles  Grilpin. 

"  The  Spanisli  Nero,"  as  Serlor  de  Castro  not  inappropriately  calls  Philip 
II.,  ofcnpies  so  conspicuous  a  position  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  genenl, 
and  in  that  of  England  in  particular,  that  any  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  his  character  is  valuable  ;  and  such  a  oontribntion  is  the 
volume  before  us.  During  his  brief  sojourn  in  England,  he  did  not  play 
the  tyrant  openly,  but,  like  Cardinal  Pole,  artfully  left  the  Queen  to  bear 
the  odium  which  she  well  deserved,  indeed,  but  perhaps  not  more  than 
they.  In  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  countries  fully  in  his  power,  he 
thi-ew  off  all  restraint ;  but  the  enormity  of  bis  conduct  has  been  partially 
veiled  by  the  diligence  of  venal  chroniclers  and  apologists ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  Senor  de  Castro  to  withdraw  the  veil. 

Gratefully  accepting  as  much  of  this  volume  as  is  purely  historical,  we 
must  preface  our  review  by  a  few  observations  on  its  defects.  The  author, 
as  we  think,  undervalues  the  merit  of  M'Crie,  whom  he  describes  as  **  a 
person  of  great  judgment  and  erudition,*'  acknowledging  that  he  ** dis- 
charged his  labours  with  much  ability,  notwithstandiing  his  having  had  but 
few  Spanish  books  at  hand,**  This  may  pass  for  credible  in  Spain ;  but  in 
England  it  is  well  known  that  M*Crie  had  access  to  large  collections  of 
Spanish  books,  and  that  he  made  admirable  use  of  them.  The  Bn9(^  de 
una  Biblioteca  de  Traductores^  and  the  Critical  History  of  the  Inquisition 
by  Llorente,  were  by  no  means  his  chief  authorities,  as  our  author  appears 
to  imagine;  except  inasmuch  as  M'Crie,  De  Castro,  and  erery  other 
writer  on  this  part  of  Spanish  history,  must  submit  to  be  lai^ly  indebted 
to  the  latter.  We  equally  dissent  from  a  censure  he  hastily  pronounces  on 
Llorente,  who  is  not  chargeable,  at  least  in  our  apprehension,  with  **  grsat 
want  of  judgment,"  although  certainly  inferior  to  his  censor  in  disen* 
tangling  the  perplexing  affair  of  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  which  it  scaroelj 
lay  within  the  circle  of  his  work  as  historian  of  the  Inquisition  to  examine 
NO  minutely ;  and,  as  to  Carranza,  he  was  not  possessed  of  aU  the  evidence, 
his  sources  being  chiefly  the  archives  of  the  suppressed  Inquisition.  The 
library  of  Colon  at  Seville,  liberally  open  to  every  student,  like  the  other 
ecclesiastical  libraries  of  Spain,  that  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  collections  of 
some  friends,  have  enabled  Don  Adolfo  to  draw  from  fountains  of  informa- 
tion which  were  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  the  **  erudite  Scotchman  ;'* 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  late  Scotchman  showed  himself  immeasurably 
superior  to  this  Spaniard  in  compass  of  general  historical  knowledge,  and  in 
clearness  of  moral  perception.  Llorente,  too,  was  humane,  candid,  and 
honest ;  and  as  the  works  of  both  have  an  established  circulation  in  Eng- 
land, De  Castro  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  niche  of  his  own, — an 
honour  which  will  not  be  withheld  from  him ;  but  it  was  not  seemly  for 
him  to  lay  hands  on  his  betters,  and  endeavour  to  topple  them  from  theirs. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  some  yet  more  serious  misapprehensions.  For  many 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  it  was  common,  nay,  almost  fashionable, 
to  inveigh  against  the  vices  of  the  Cleigy.  The  laity  assailed  all;  the  seculars 
and  regulars  quarreled  and  recriminated  ;  and,  unless  the  provocation  became 
extreme,  or  by  personality  the  reprover  exposed  himself  to  the  consequences 
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of  reyenge,  he  might  go  to  almost  any  length  of  inyective  with  impunity. 
It  was  only  when  the  dogma  of  Romanism  was  contradicted  that  tlie 
Church  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  persecute  the  innovator.  The 
Clenry  were  too  conscious  of  depravity  to  manifest  much  resentment.  It 
would  have  been  unsafe  for  them  to  battle  with  the  multitude.  But 
whenever  true  piety  and  zeal  for  the  truth  compelled  the  confessor  of 
Christ  to  proclaim  evangelical  doctrine,  then  the  carnal  enmity  of  Priests 
and  people  united  to  destroy  him.  Of  this  De  Castro  is  altogether  unob- 
servant, and  therefore  supposes  that  it  was  "the  force  of  truth"  which 
extorted  rcsj»ect  from  the  Inquisitors  towards  the  plain-speaking  writers 
whom  he  quotes  as  examples  of  their  forbearance  :  not  understanding,  or 
I  not  consider! ns:,   the  dispensation  of  Divine  influence   which  gradually 

I  moved  all  Kuropc  to  inquire  after  religious  truth,  and  the  potency  of  the 

;  Gosj>el   doctrine   of  justification   by  faith,  which,   being  experimentally 

accepted  by  multitudes,  gave  them  power  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
Christ,  and  animated  such  men  as  Rodrigo  de  Valero,  Julian  Hernandez^ 
Juan  Gil,  Carlo  di  Sesso,  (an  Italian,)  lierrezuelo,  and  many  others,  to 
preach  Christ  in  public  and  in  private.  It  was  not,  as  our  author  aiiirmSy 
I  the  lewdness  and  covetousness  of  the  Friars  and  other  Ecclesiastics  which 

**  gave  occasion  to  introduce  the  fire  of  Lutheranism  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,"  except  so  far  as  their  wickedness  might  have  heightened  the 
compassion  of  those  who  saw  both  Clergy  and  laity  given  up  to  vice  and  to 
idolatry.  And  it  is  yet  more  palpably  untrue  that  "  in  Spain  there  was  no 
disposition  to  examine  or  scrutinise  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  in  other 
kingdoms  infected  wMYi  Lutheranism."  Neither  can  we  join  in  exten- 
uation of  the  guilt  of  the  Inquisitors,  by  attributing  to  them  a  belief 
that,  ^'by  wrenching  from  the  hands  of  the  commonalty  the  Spanish 
translations  of  the  Bible,  they  would  afford  no  opportunity  for  persons  of 
weak  understanding^  guided  by  Lutheran  counsel,  to  alter  the  sense  of 
various  passages  of  the  sacred  writings,"  That  is  their  excuse ;  but  we 
know  that  they  feared  not  the  perversions  of  the  ignorant  or  weak,  but  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  the  wise  and  good.  This  want  of  apprehension 
of  some  first  elements  in  the  interpretation  of  religious  history  leaves  Do 
Castro,  in  common  with  most  of  his  countrymen,  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  motives  of  the  very  actions  which  he  takes  upon  him  to  relate.  In 
short,  he  confounds  a  notion  of  external  reformation  in  the  Court  and 
Church  of  Rome  with  the  fact  of  an  internal  and  spiritual  reformation  of 
European  society,  which  the  Reformers  themselves  were  every  day  labour- 
ing to  extend,  and  to  which  the  sovereign  providence  and  grace  of  God 
winch  led  them  ever  tended.  Perhaps  our  author  is  not  yet  able  to  form  a 
judgment  on  such  matters.  We  cannot,  either,  admire  his  approving  citation 
of  a  latitudinarian  sentence  of  a  "  sage  politician,"  Furio  Ceriol :  **AUthe 
ffood^  be  thfy  JewSy  Mooriiy  HeathenSy  Christians,  or  of  any  other  sect/*  S^e, 
And  from  the  lips  of  Spanish  infidels  we  have  too  frequently  heard  the 
threadbare  verse,  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorumy  to  hear  it  again 
without  suspicion  of  indifference,  to  say  the  least.  The  translator  is  not 
insensible  of  some  defect  in  the  religion  of  his  original,  and  endeavours  to 
account  for  it  by  the  necessity  of  reserve  which  is  laid  on  Spaniards  by  the 
law  of  their  country,  which  is  said  to  threaten  apostates  with  banishment. 
The  law  is  even  worse  than  he  supposes  ;*  and  certainly  a  slight  degree  of 


>»  The  following  sentence  of  the  Nueva  Beoopilaei&n  has  nerer  been  repealed  nor 
practically  weakened  by  any  liberal  statute.     It  is  older  than  the  Inquisitioo,  and 
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evangelical  sentiment  would  be  insufficient  to  inspire  a  man  with  boldness 
in  these  uncertain  times. 

In  common  with  many  other  translationis  uf  valuable  works,  this  version 
bears  marks  of  haste,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  Elnglisli,  especially  in 
the  former  chaptei-s.  But  we  now  proceed  to  acknowledge  the  excellencies 
of  the  history,  which  are  very  considerable. 

There  is  scarcely  a  name,  certainly  no  eminent  name,  of  any  Spanish 
Protestant  heie  which  M'Crie  had  not  previously  noticed  ;  and  for  almost 
every  leading  fact  of  the  history  we  are  still  indebted  to  the  *^  erudite 
Scot<;hman,"  except,  however,  in  the  case  of  some  very  important  person- 
ages, of  whom  De  Castro  furnishes  narrative  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 
Some  of  his  information,  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow,  we  thankfully 
repeat,  selecting  the  very  remarkable  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Don  Fray  Bartolome  de  Carranza,  from  the  grade  of  a  Friar  of  St. 
Dominic,  was  raised  by  Philip  II.  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Primate  of  Spain,  as  a  reward  for  long  service  rendered  to  himself  and  to 
the  Romish  Church.  Carranssa  had  laboured  as  an  examiner  of  heretical 
books,  and  placed  many  in  the  first  Spanish  Expoi^tory  Index.  He  had 
represented  his  order  in  a  Chapter  at  Rome,  and  had  advocated  the  interests 
of  the  Sovereign  and  Clergy  of  Spain  in  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  He  had  rendered,  however,  the  moat  valued  services  in  the 
Court  of  Philip  and  Mary  of  England,  where  he  spared  no  pains  to  restore 
Popery.  He  caused  books  to  be  burnt,  and  busied  himself  much  in 
driving  the  Gospel  out  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  laboured  to  vindi- 
cate the  doctrine  of  his  Church ;  while  the  Monk,  De  Castro,  well  known 
for  his  treatise  on  **  the  just  Punishment  of  Heretics,"  and  other  similar 
productions,  advocated  its  sanguinary  discipline.  One  might  think  that  so 
zealous  a  servant  was  not  to  be  distrusted.  He  had  appeared  no  less  disin- 
terested than  zealous  in  refusing  several  dignities  and  benefices.  But  at 
length,  having  returned  with  Philip  to  Flanders,  he  was  consecrated  at 
Brussels  on  the  27th  of  February,  1568,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo. 
Very  soon  after  his  consecration  he  published  a  Catechism  at  Antwerp, 
dedicated  to  Philip  II.,  and  circulated  in  Spain  with  the  full  weight  of  his 
archiepiscopal  authority.  It  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  his  old 
colleague  in  the  work  of  expurgation,  the  Inquisitor-General,  Don  Fer- 
nando de  Yaldes,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  whose  first  Catalogue  Expuigatory, 
especially  prepared  for  Spain,  came  to  light  the  very  next  year,  and  bstfis 
his  name.  While  copies  of  Carranza*s  Catechism  were  in  the  hands  of 
several  theologians, — if  we  may  so  call  the  ecclesiologists  of  Rome,-^ 
charged  to  examine  and  report  thereupon  to  the  Inquisitor-Geneial,  ths 


has  •UTvived  ft.  ^  V  en  cuanto  d  penas,  esiabkee  la  de  ter  guemados,  d  etcepcUm 
ds  hi  que  eeian  en  el  menor  prado^  que  per  no  ser  todavia  formaimenie  erepeniee^ 
han  de  su/rir  la  de  detiierro  perpetuo,  6  de  odreel,  haeta  que  $e  arrepientan,  i  ee 
tornend  lafL^*  "And  with  re»pfct  to  punishment,  (the  law)  esabliehcs  that 
T HE r  BE  BURNT,  with  exception  of  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  degree,  (a  cUm 
no  longer  existing,)  who,  not  yet  being  formally  believerii,  must  suffer  perpetual 
banishment  or  imprinonment  until  they  re  pens  •nd  return  to  the  faith/'  (fhutraeien 
del  Derecho  Real  de  Espaha,  ordenada  per  D.  Juan  Sola,  Ao,y  *c.  lib.  H.,  Hf. 
29,  Madrid,  1832.)  Foreigners,  who  meddle  with  religion,  are  now  banished. 
Natives  would  probably  be  impriMued,  or  put  to  death  under  false  aceuaation  of 
some  other  crime.  It  is  too  late  to  bum.  The  Judge  would  commute  the  penalty 
at  his  discretion ;  or,  if  the  Cabinet  happened  to  be  liberal,  would  probably  refuse  to 
take  cognisance  of  an  accoeation  of  heresy. 
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Primate,  suspecting  no  danger,  was  by  the  death- bed  of  Charles  V.  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Justo,  where  he  had  been  m  retirement  from  the  time  of 
his  al)dication.  Carranza  was  sent  thither  at  the  desire  of  the  ex- Emperor, 
and  by  the  command  of  Philip.  His  troubles  now  began.  The  Catechism 
was  discovered  to  contain  passages  resembling  some  in  the  very  books 
which  the  Archbishop,  when  censor,  had  been  required  to  peruse,  and  had 
condemned  as  heretical ;  and  De  Castro,  who  professes  to  have  examined 
it,  gives  his  seotence  thus : — 


The  book  is  written  wiih  great  arti- 
fice. Cainnta  evidently  composed  it 
with  the  otaiOkt  caution,  fearful  perhapi 
of  the  contequencea  that  nngbt  follow,  if 
his  iotcniions  were  disoovered  by  the 
judges  of  the  Holy  Office.  I  have  care- 
fully compared  some  passages  of  the 
CatacblMn  with  the  works  of  Martin 
lather  and  other  Protestants,  and  tue^ 
ceedMd  m  dueovering  the  mode  in  which 
he  formed  his  book.     He  evidently  Cook 


paasagrs  tnm  the  wri rings  of  Luther, 
and  inserted  them  in  the  Catechism, 
dressing  them  up  with  his  own  reason- 
ing. And  in  order  the  better  to  dis- 
simulate, he  altered  the  phrases  which 
he  in'roduced  into  his  work,  chsnging 
into  singular  thit  which  was  plural,  and 
active  into  passive,  besides  making  otlier 
transpositions  and  changes  to  conceal 
the  fuct  that  he  copied  from  the  German 
Friar,  and  to  escape  detection. 


So  thinks  De  Castro.  The  sentiments,  howerer,  were  in  some  degree 
evangelical,  and  not  in  the  Catechism  only  ;  for,  when  exhorting  Charles  V., 
Carranza  horrified  his  attendants  by  such  sentences  as  these :— '*'  Your 
Majesty  may  have  the  greateet  eonfidence;  for  there  i$  no  sin,  because  the 
blood  of  Christ  deanseth  from  it,'* — **  BeJiold  Him  who  paid  for  aU :  there  is 
no  longer  ein — all  is  forgiven,*'  But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  to  have 
said  this  was  an  unpatdonable  sin.  The  Inquisitor-General,  Yald^  was 
already  prepared  to  win  an  unprecedented  triumph  for  his  Holy  Office,  by 
throwing  the  Primate  into  its  dungeons.  For  this  purpose  he  liad  received 
from  Pope  Paul  IV.  a  brief, — snch  a  document,  let  ns  observe,  as  a  Pope 
may  issue  with  entire  secrecy,  little  formality  being  required  in  its  prepara- 
tion,— empowering  Vald^s  to  proceed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  against  ''all  Bishops,  Archbishops,  and  Patriarch?,  who  had 
shown,  or  might  show,  palpable  signs  (sie)  of  having  permitted  the  venom 
of  Protestantism  to  enter  their  minds."  He  had  just  obtained  a  renewal  of 
that  authority  irom  Pius  IV.  for  this  very  occasion  ;  while  Carranza  vras 
in  quiet  at  his  favourite  University  of  Alcala  de  Heuares,  untroubled  by  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  having  fallen  under  suspicion  of  heresy. 

Yet  some  movements  of  his  enemies,  or  some  hint  of  a  friend,  began  to 
awaken  fear,  when  it  was  reported  that  Philip  was  on  his  way  from  Flasr 
ders  to  Spain  ;  and  a  courier  arrived  with  a  letter  from  the  Princess  Ddna 
Juana,  Governess  of  the  kingdoms,  requiring  him  to  repair  to  Valladolidy 
and  there  await  the  King's  arrival.  The  report  of  the  King's  approach 
was  false,  which  Carranza  did  not  know ;  bnt  he  suspected  that  it  was  not 
to  meet  His  Majesty  that  he  was  summoned  to  Valladolid.  He  prudently 
professed  readiness  to  obey  the  summons,  yet  managed  to  gain  time  by 
directing  such  preparations  to  be  made  for  him  to  travel  in  a  state  becoming 
the  decorum  of  his  office,  as  necessarily  induced  delay. 


On  the  9th  of  August,  scarcely  had 
the  day  begun  to  dawn,  when  Voa 
Kodrigo  de  Castro  entered,  post  haste, 
the  town  of  Alcali  de  Henaies.  He 
alighted  at  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  from  the 
Princess,  in   which    she    ordered    that 


immediately,  and  without  excuse  of  any 
kind,  he  should  pruceed  to  Valladolid, 
as  his  prestnoe  waa  necessary  in  the 
court ;  and  that,  as  for  his  lodgin|;8,  she 
had  fweparcd  everything  suitable  to  ihe 
dignity  of  his  person. 
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Don  Rodrigo,  fatigued  by  his  jouniey,  was  taken  sick.  The  physicians 
recoinmended  him  to  keep  to  his  bed  for  a  few  days ;  and  Carranza,  taking 
advantage  of  that  incident  also,  delayed  his  departure  for  a  week ;  and, 
even  when  he  did  set  out,  stopped  at  several  places  on  the  road,  ostensibly 
to  hold  ordinations,  but  really  to  protract  the  journey,  hoping  not  to  reach 
Valladolid  until  the  King  himself,  in  whom  he  entirely  confided,  should 
have  arrived. 


His  BUfipicions  were  confirmed  on 
meeting  with  Fray  Felipe  de  Meneyes  at 
Fuenie  cl  Saz.  This  Friar  was  Pro- 
fes>or  of  St.  Thoma$«^  in  Alcald  ;  and  he, 
callin«;  Carranza  a»ide,  told  him  that,  in 
Valladolid,  no  other  news  was  current 
than  that  the  Ilidy  f)ffice  had  resolved 
on  arresting  the  Archbishop  of  TuUdo; 
and  now,  that  as  Providence  had  given 
him  intimation  of  such  a  report,  he 
might  either  return  to  Alcald,  or  haste 
on  to  Valladolid,  where,  perhaps,  he 
might  find  some  way  of  extricating  him- 
self from  80  unhappy  a  position.  It  is 
said    that    the    Archbishop     replied, — 

And  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  immediately  before  leaving  AlcallL,  he 
had  officially  received  the  Inquisitor,  Don  Diego  Ramirez,  who  came  to 
publish  an  edict  of  the  faith,  and,  for  the  greater  honour  of  the  Inquisition, 
had  himself  preached  the  sermon  before  its  publication  to  an  incredible 
number  of  persons  who  crowded  into  the  church  on  the  occasion,  the 
person  appointed  to  read  it,  sitting,  at  the  same  time,  in  another  pulpit. 


'^  There  can  be  no  belief  in  sach  non- 
sense ;  for  the  Princess  herself  calls  me, 
and  has  very  politely  sent  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Castro  to  convey  her  desires.  Besides 
this,  I  can  appeal  to  God  this  very  mo- 
ment, whether,  at  any  period  of  my  life, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  fall  into  any 
error,  the  knowledge  of  which  coold,  in 
any  way,  concern  or  pertaio  to  the  In- 
quisition. On  the  contrary,  Qod  knows 
that  He  has  deigned  to  take  me  as  His 
instrument,  in  order  that,  by  my  laboor 
and  industry,  more  than  two  millions  of 
heretics  might  be  converted.** 


The  Archbishop,  in  his  sermon,  spoke 
of  the  Kdict,  admonished  the  people  to 
obey  it,  and  to  consider  that  io  its  ob- 
servance consisted  the  health  of  their 
souls;  and,  in  treating  of  this,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  point  with  great  eloquence. 
The  Edict  was  afterwards  read ;  but  in 


it  nothifig  was  taid  about  pnhitited 
hooks;  and  this  was  much  noticed  by 
many,  who,  being  little  affected  towards 
Carranza,  said  it  was  out  of  respect  to 
bis  person  that  the  omission  had  been 
made. 


The  chronicler,  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  from  whose  manuscript  this 
hitherto  unpublished  account  is  taken,  describing  the  Archbishop's  progress 
from  place  to  place  after  his  departure  from  Alcala,  notes  his  arrival  at 
Tordelaguna  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  August  20th.  And  here  the 
narrative  acquires  so  much  interest,  that  we  transcribe  at  length*  The 
head  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Spain  is  about  to  bow  under  the  grasp  of 
the  Inquisition. 


There  he  was  met  by  Father  Master 
Fr.  Pedro  de  Soto,  who  told  him  that 
his  (the  Archbishop's)  correspondent, 
Fr.  Luis  de  la  Gras,  had  been  arrested  in 
Valladolid.  The  Archbishop  answered, 
«What  do  you  say,  Father  Master? 
Then,  according  to  this,  I  suppose  they 
will  wish  to  make  me  a  heretic.**  Friar 
Pedro  was  the  head  Professor  of  Sala- 
manca, a  man  of  great  veracity,  and  to 
whom  great  credit  was  given;  and 
therefore  he  lef\  the  Archbishop  mueh 
disconcerted,  because,  in  confidence,  he 
assured    his    reverence    that    they  had 


already  left  Valladolid  In  order  to  take 

him. 

This  was  perfectly  true:  for,  fbar 
days  previously,  the  AlguacU  Mafor  of 
the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  had  beeo 
concealed  in  aa  inn  at  Tordelajcnns. 
All  day  he  remained  in  bed ;  and  at 
night-fan  he  went  out  with  two  servants 
on  horseback,  and  passed  in  disguise  to 
Salamanca,  there  to  communicate  widi 
Rodrigo  de  Castro.  He  then  returned 
to  his  inn  before  daylight  On  Saturday 
night  Rodrigo  seot  for  Diego  Ramlrex, 
who  was  in  Alcsli.     The  messenger 
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arrived,  aod  Don  Diego  was  informed  of 
his  eomiDUDication.  Vet,  although  he 
had  convoked  the  people  for  that  Sunday 
to  hear  the  Edict  read  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Alaria,  he  ordered  another  to  take 
his  place,  and  le(\  the  town  with  only 
his  Alguacil  and  servants,  under  presence 
of  going  to  Madrid  on  important  busi- 
ness. This  caused  a  great  stir  in  the 
place,  which  became  still  greater  when  a 
iSIinisttr  of  the  Ilo'y  OMice  ordered  a 
bundle  of  wands  of  justice  to  be  pur-  . 
chased;  and,  calling  together  twenty 
assistants  on  horseback,  l>e  distributed 
the  wands  among  them,  and  set  out  from 
the  town  wiib  these  nssislanis,  saying  he 
had  been  so  ordered  hy  Don  Diego 
Ramirez,  whom  he  came  up  with  two 
leagues  from  Tordelaguna;  for  he  had 
not  travelled  the  direct  way,  but  through 
by-roads,  collecting  the  people  as  he 
proceeded.  On  Tuesday,  22d,  he 
arrived,  at  day -break,  within  half  a 
league  of  Tordelaguna,  with  almost  a 
hunidred  men.  He  came  to  the  river 
called  Malacuera ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bouring woods  he  remained  concealed 
with  his  followers.  There  he  admonished 
them  to  obey  the  Holy  Office,  and  be 
constant  to  it  in  what  they  were  about  to 
do,  but  without  saying  what  that  was. 
If  some  of  them  even  conjectured  the 
object  in  view,  it  could  only  have  been 
conjecture,  and  not  because  anything 
wras  told  ;  for  with  the  most  marvellous 
and  inimitable  secrecy  the  Holy  Office 
governed  all  its  operations. 

On  the  Sunday  night,  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Castro  supped  with  the  Archbishop, 
and,  under  pretence  of  his  wishing  to  go 
to  bed  on  account  of  his  health,  he  re- 
tired very  early  to  his  lodgings,  which 
vrere  in  the  house  of  Hernando  Berzoza^ 
the  principal  person  in  that  town,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  host  in  whose 
house  the  Archbishop  was.  Don  Rod- 
rigo communicated  to  Berzoza  all  that 
vras  necessary,  and  gave  him  a  dozen 
authorities  (c€dui€u)  to  create  aa  many 
more  assistants  which  he  thought  it  well 
to  have.  This  done,  at  about  one 
oMock  in  the  morning,  Rodrigo  set  out 
with  hii  servants,  the  Aiguacii  Maffor 
of  the  Council,  the  dozen  assistants  newly 
nominated,  and  Hernando  de  Berzoza. 
They  all  went  to  the  house  of  the  Oovern- 
or  of  the  three  towns,*  he  being  married 
to  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Archbishop. 
The  Governor  tbey  seized,  and  left  him 
a  prisoner  with  some  of  the  guards. 
The  same  thing  wai  done  to  the  other 


Magistrates  and  Alguacils  of  the  place. 
These  engagements  occupied  them  till 
about  day-break.  Ramirez,  being  al- 
ready apprised  of  the  plan,  now  arrived 
with  his  people,  and  they  all  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  Archbishop,  the 
doors  of  which  they  found  open.  The 
Inquisitor,  on  entering  the  fore-court, 
placed  guards  at  the  gates,  also  at  the 
doors  to  the  stairs  and  apartments  of  the 
lodge,  with  strict  orders  that  no  one 
should  pass  either  in  or  out. 

This  done,  Ramirez  and  De  Castro^ 
with  the  AlguacU  Mayor,  and  a  few  of 
the  assistants  with  wands,  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  lego  (lay)  Friar,  Anto- 
nio Sanchez,  was  sleeping,  a  voice  from 
within  answered,   "Who  calls?"    To 
which  those  without  replied,  "  Open  to 
the  Holy  Office.**    That  door  was  open- 
ed immediately,  and  guards  were  placed 
at  it.     They   then  passed   on    to  the 
chamber  of  the  Archbishop,  where,  hav- 
ing called,  he  himself  answered,  "  Who 
is  it  ?  *'    And  they  replied,  «  The  Holy 
Office.**     The    Archbishop    rejoined: 
"Is    Don    Diego     Ramirez    there?*' 
Those  without  said,  "Yes;**  and  im- 
mediately a  page  opened  the  door.     The 
Archbishop   threw  back  the    cortaiDi, 
and  raised  his  head  above  the  pillow  in 
the  bed.      Rodrigo    first  entered,  and 
then  Diego,  and   the  Alguacil  Mayor^ 
with  six  or  eight  men.    Rodrigo  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and,  after  mddng  a 
low  bow,  knelt  down  on  the  floor,  and 
in  tears  thus  addressed  the  Archbishop  i 
'^  Most  illustrious  Senor,  your  Reverence 
will  give  me  your   hand,  and  pardon 
me.**    The  Archbishop  answered  him, 
«  Why  so,  Don  Rodrigo  ?— Pray,  rise.*' 
Rodrigo  continued :   "  Because  I  come 
to  do  a  thing  which  your  Reverence 
may  see  in  my  face  how  much  against 
my  will  I  do  it;**  and,  stepping  back, 
he  beckoned  to  the  AlguacU  Mayor  to 
come  forward.     The  latter,  approaching 
the  bed,  said :  "  Most  illustrious  Senor, 
I  am  commanded  by  the  Holy  Office 
to  make  you  its  prisoner.*'    The  Arch- 
bishop, without    change  of  colour    or 
position,  answered :  "  Have  you  orders 
to  empower  you  to  do  that  which  you 
are  now    undertaking  to  do  ?  *'      The 
Alguacil  answered    in  the  affirmative, 
and  pulling  out  a  dispatch,  be  read  the 
order  of   Council    of  the    Inquisition, 
which  he  had  received  to  authorise  the 
arrest     It  was  signed  by  those  of  the 
Council,    and    by    Don    Fernando    de 


*  Tordelaguna  and  other  two. 
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Vald^«,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  wm  judge*;  being,  m  I  am,  by  mj  digniij 

theu    Inquiutor-General.      The    Arch-  luid  cooaecmion,  immcdiacelj  tubject  to 

bifthop  replied  :  **  But  these  gentlemen  the  Pope,  and  to  no  other.** 
are  not  aware  that  they  cannot  be  my 

On  hearing  this,  Don  Diego,  the  Inquisitor,  advanced,  and,  drawing  from 
hia  cassock  a  Papal  Brief,  read  the  directions  of  Pius  IV.  to  the  Council  of 
the  Inquisition,  how  to  proceed  against  the  Archbishop,  who  heard  his  own 
name  and  titles  with  inexpressible  amazement.  The  Brief  was  read  at 
length ;  and  after  separate  consultation,  all  but  ^he  Inquisitor  and  D« 
Castro  retiring,  at  the  Primate's  request,  he  held  a  private  conveiaation 
with  them,  and  then  remained  their  prisoner.  liid  suite  were  all  dismiaed 
without  delay,  not  a  murmur  was  suffered  to  be  heard  from  one  of  them ; 
and  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition,  after  having  paid  studious  honour  to  him 
while  in  the  chamber,  prepared  to  humble  him  with  the  indignities  due  to 
heresy.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  orders  were  given  that  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tordelagana  should  be  out  of  doors,  or  appear  at  the 
windows,  under  tlie  severest  penalties.  At  midnight  Carranza  was  placed 
on  a  mule,  and  by  an  escort  of  forty  horsemen  conveyed  to  Valladolid,  and 
there  lodged,  as  he  tliought,  in  tlie  house  of  a  friend,  Pedro  Gonzalez. 
He  had  requested,  as  a  favour,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  occapy  a  room 
in  that  house,  instead  of  a  dungeon  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  but, 
after  he  had  been  there  a  few  days,  he  found  that  Don  Pedro  was  no 
longer  proprietor  of  the  building,  but  that  the  Inquisition  had  purchased  it 
two  months  before,  and  that  a  part  of  it  was  converted  into  new  cells,  into 
one  of  which  he  was  tlirown,  to  remain  in  close  confinement.  The  intelli- 
genoe  of  this  unexampled  act  of  the  Inquisition,  empowered  as  they  were 
by  the  Pope  himself,  filled  Spain  with  terror,  and  Europe  with  indigna- 
tion. An  Archbishop,  it  is  true,  had  been  martyred  in  England ;  but 
not  by  the  Inquisition,  nor  until  he  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome. 

A  singular  competition  of  authorities  forthwith  ensued.  Carranza 
appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  Inquisition.  The  Council,  then  sitting 
again  in  Trent,  and  remembering  his  zeal  when  foimerly  among  them, 
deputed  several  of  their  members  to  examine  the  Catechism  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  inqubitorial  censois :  they  did  so,  and  declared  it 
to  be  Catholic.  But  even  they  were  overawed,  although  boasting  to  be 
the  supreme  authority  of  Christendom,  and,  as  such,  infallible;  they 
submitted  to  a  plea  of  informality,  and  placated  the  Holy  Office  by 
retracting  their  own  decision  as  *'  hasty  and  inconsiderate."  Carranza  then 
persisted  in  his  appeal  to  the  Pope,  constantly  objecting  to  the  judges 
appointed  to  try  him  in  Spain,  and  entreated  to  be  brought  to  trial  befote 
the  Holy  See.  During  this  struggle  between  Rome  on  one  side,  and  the 
Spanish  Crown  and  Inquisition  on  the  other,  Pius  V.  came  to  the  throne ; 
and,  making  the  utmost  use  of  his  prerogative,  commanded  the  captive 
Primate  to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Therefore,  after  suffbiing 
imprisonment  in  Valladolid  for  about  eight  years,  he  embarked  at  Cartha- 
gena  in  custody  of  many  Inquisitors,  landed  at  Civita-Vecehia,  was 
conveyed  under  a  strong  guai*d  to  Rome,  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  for  eight  years  luore  ;  during  which  time  the  obscurity  of  the  cause 
itself^  so  slight  were  the  traces  of  heresy  in  his  Catechism,  or  so  easily 
were  the  Lutheran  sentences  explained  in  a  Roman  sense,  so  multitudinous 
were  the  formalities  ind  the  delays  of  a  Roman  trial,  so  earnest  was  Pope 
Pius  V.  to  maintain  the  absolute  independence  of  the  supreme  Pontificate,  and 
BO  pertinacious  was  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  sustaining  its  honour,  (which 
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-would  have  been  sadly  lowered  by  a  reversal  of  its  jadgment,)  that  the 
Pope  died  without  giving  sentence.  His  successor,  Gregoiy  XI If., 
managed  a  com  promise,  by  declaring  the  illnstrions  prisoner  to  be  nupeeted 
of  heresy,  suspending  him  from  the  functions  and  revenues  of  his  arch- 
bishopric, and  sentencing  him  to  do  penance,  and,  after  absolution, 
remain  in  a  convent  in  Orvieto, — whether  for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited 
period,  our  author  does  not  succeed  in  making  very  clear.  But  that 
matters  little  ;  for,  overwhelmed  with  a  burden  of  age  and  trouble,  he  died 
shortly  after  his  release  from  St.  Angelo,  declaring  to  the  last  that  he  had 
never  fallen  into  the  slightest  degree  of  heresy.  De  Castro  labours, 
however,  to  show  the  contrary, — ^to  convict  him  of  Lutheranism  and  dissi- 
mulation, and,  while  bestowing  the  usual  epithets  of  abhorrence  on  the 
horrible  tribunal,  to  acquit  the  Inquisitors  of  all  blame  in  their  treatment 
of  the  Archbishop.  All  this  looks  like  a  foolish  affectation  of  impartiality; 
or  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he  affects  a  disKke  cff 
Lutheranism  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety  in  Cadiz  or  in  Seville.  After 
all,  the  facts  he  adduces  are  exceedingly  instructive ;  and,  while  conduct- 
ing the  reader  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  may  throw  much  light  on  the 
characteristic  policy  of  those  kindred,  yet  rival,  bodies,  the  Cardinals  and 
the  Inquisitors  of  Spain.  Of  Spain,  we  say,  because  at  Rome  the  Consistory 
and  the  Inquisition  are  identical. 

It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  differ  from  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  industrious  historian.  If  he  were  in  a  free  countr}',  and  could  throw 
off  the  disguise  which  really  seems  to  be  upon  him,  or  if  he  possessed  the 
power  of  generalisation  which  distinguishes  Guizot,  or  the  thorough  learn- 
ing of  Haliam,  he  would  no  doubt  have  reasoned  far  otherwise.  Yet  we 
entirely  concur  with  him  in  regard  to  some  of  his  personages.  As,  for 
instance,  when  he  pronounces  a  severe  sentence  on  the  author  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  whose  apparent  munificence,  and  but  apparent 
love  of  learning,  have  misled  many  whose  more  valuable  biblical  knowledge 
exceeds  their  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  European  history.  He 
speaks  thus : — 

Friar  Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  Mahomet  in  Franciscan  attire,  and  with 

B  cotemporary  and  nervant  of  the  Catho-  the  Cardlnars  purple  cloak,  the  Bible  in 

lie  Sovereigns,  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella,)  one  hand,  and  the  Inqaisitor*«  torch  in 

eoDtrlbated,  in  another  manner,  tovarda  the  other,  he  compelled  the  Mootb  of 

sowing  the  seeds  of  religious  iDtoleranre  Oranada    to  become    converts    to   the 

among  their  enslaved  subjects.    A  true  Christian  faith. 

Not  that  he  ever  made  any  public  use  of  the  Bible ; — ^the  idea  of  printing  a 
Polyglot  was  suggested  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  now  stay  to 
enumerate  ; — ^but  of  the  torch  he  did  make  terrible  use,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  refused  to  allow  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  to  his  involuntary 
Moorish  converis.  He  could  print  Greek  and  Hebrew  without  enlighten- 
ing the  multitude,  but  Arabic  was  a  vernacular.  The  two  thousand 
manuscripts  he  burnt  at  Granada ;  the  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  burnt 
to  death  under  his  administration  of  temporal  and  ecclesaastical  affairs ; 
the  four  hundred  thousand  Jews  whom  he  expelled  from  Spain ;  the  five 
liundred*thousand  Moors,  also  expelled ;  the  four  hundred  thousand  who 
perished  at  one  stroke  in  a  religious  war ;  the  uncounted  myriads  of 
defamed,  impoverished,  and  heart-broken  victims  of  insatiable  bigotry, — 
arise  to  protest  against  the  eulogies  too  hastily  bestowed  on  him. 

Our  author^s  unmitigated  dislike  of  the  character  of  Philip  II.  is  also  fully 
justified  by  every  fact  that  we  have  ever  seen  related  of  that  consummate 
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tyrant.  From  Spanish  sources  he  has  added  much  to  what  is  aheady  known, 
and  at  considerable  length  supplies  new  material  for  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery which  has  hung  over  the  death  of  the  Prince  Don  Carlos,  whom  many 
suppose  to  have  been  murdered  by  Philip  his  father,  A  careful  perusal  of  De 
Castro's  documentary  evidences  will  probably  lead  most  readers  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Prince  did  not  die  by  poison,  or  by  any  direct  act  of 
violence  ;  but  by  the  accumulation  of  vexatious  and  insufferable  cruelties^ 
under  which  the  untrained  and  impetuous,  but  injured,  youth  gave  way 
during  his  imprisonment.  So  that,  in  reality,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
father.  It  also  appears,  that  his  chief  offence  was  a  sympathy  with  the  perse- 
cuted Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  is  already  generally  understood. 
Perhaps  the  parallel  between  Nero  and  Philip,  carried  through  many 
particulars,  is  overdrawn  in  detail ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  imsginary. 
Yet  in  Spain  Philip  still  has  admirers  and  apologists,  who  descant  on  the 
victories  which  marked  his  reign,  and  rather  recur  to  the  battles  of  Sr. 
Quintin  and  Lepanto,  than  turn  to  the  interior  tyranny  and  corrupUon  of 
the  monarchy.  This  vanity  of  military  glory  domineered  over  Spain,  as 
he  observes,  for  many  centuries  :  each  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  was  a 
new  cause  of  pride ;  and  while  the  people  greeted  their  victorious  Monarch 
with  applause,  he  was  drawing  the  yoke  fuilher  over  their  necks. 

Those    who  find    in  the   actions    of  flower  of  the  Komaa  nobility  was  meielj 

Philip  XL  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  zeal  to  save  the  Empire  from  tboae  who  were 

for  the  common  good,  worthy  the  great-  strugj^liog  for  the  liberty  of  the  Repub- 

est  praise,  would  also  say  that  Nero  was  lie.     By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  Spaii- 

a  Monarch  superior  to  his  a^e ;  that  he  ish  historians  of  Philip  II.,  in  palliating 

knew  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  that,  his  faulu,  do  but  eulogise  the  crimes  of 

in  attempting  the  destruction  of  Chris-  Nero    and    Diocletian,    men    who   are 

tians  by  torture  and  persecution,  he  only  allowed  to  have  been  the  scourges   of 

wished    to   conserve   unity   of  religion;  humanity, 
and  that,  in  short,  the  destruction  of  the 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  in  all  these  men  the  fruits  of  their  respective 
superstitions  were  found  in  similar  abundance  and  maturity. 

These  pages  abound  in  anecdote.  There  are  several  literary  notices, 
also,  which  considerably  enlarge  the  store  of  bibliographical  information 
furnished  by  M'Crie.  Some  of*  the  anecdotes  appear  for  the  first  time,  and 
largely  contribute  to  the  character  of  originality  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  distinguish  this  truly  Spanish  book.  Such  an  one  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  Valladolid,  in  1581,  who  denounced  his  two  daughters  to  the 
Inquisition  as  Lutherans.  As  he  hoped,  however,  that  they  might  be  brought 
back  to  his  own  Church,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors, after  he  had  surrendered  them  to  their  den,  they,  reciprocating  his 
friendliness,  trusted  them  again  to  his  keeping  ;  and  for  a  time,  under  the 
paternal  roof,  the  two  young  ladies  were  visited  by  Priests  and  Friars, 
who  laboured  with  him  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  Romanism  ;  but 
those  united  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  they  remained  immovable  in  the 
true  Protestant  faith.  Burning  with  Catholic  rage  at  the  impenitence  of 
his  daughters,  the  wretch  took  them  back  to  the  Inquisition,  and  informed 
the  Fathers  that  they  had  resisted  all  his  efforts  of  persecution  and  tlireat- 
ening,  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  with  indomitable 
pertinacity.  In  short,  he  requested  them  to  burn  his  children.  While 
they  hastened  the  few  fonnalities  necessary,  the  '*  pompous  old  man/* 
indignant  that  his  blood  should  be  stained  by  Lutheran  principles,  and 
overcome  by  a  fanatical  monomania,  went  to  a  certain  forest  on  his  own 
estate  in  search  of  branches  from  some  of  the  lai*gest  trees,  and  trunks  of 
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smaller  ones^  and  cut  them  into  suitable  pieces,  in  order  to  kindle  the 
flames  which  were  to  devour  his  own  children.  He  brought  the  load  into 
Valladolidy  and  presented  it  at  the  Holy  Ofhce.  The  Inquisitors  saw  it 
with  delighty  extolled  him  for  his  greatness  of  mind,  and  loudly  exhorted 
**  patricians  and  plebeians  "  to  increase  and  serve  the  fiiith  by  imitating  his 
example.  He,  puffed  with  the  applause  of  his  friends,  clerical  and  lay, 
requested  permission  to  give  completeness  to  the  pattern  of  Christian  zeal, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  wood  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  might  reduce  his 
abhorred,  heretical  offspring  to  ashes  in  the  heap.  The  guardians  of  the 
faith  graciously  received  his  petition,  and,  for  the  exaltation  of  their 
Church,  '*  proclaimed  with  trumpets  and  cymbals,  not  only  the  inhuman 
demand,  but  their  pennission  to  comply  with  it.  The  two  un/artunate 
girli  accordingly  perished  at  Valladolid  in  1581.'*  Nay;  they  were 
blessed,  rather  than  unfortunate ! 

Folly  had  reached  as  high  perfection  as  inhumanity.  John  Man,  Dean 
of  Gloucester,  according  to  a  usage  approved  in  those  days,  performed  the 
functions  of  Ambassador  from  our  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
The  Spanish  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  being  sick,  procession  after 
procession  was  perambulating  the  streets  in  order  to  her  recovery.  So 
ridiculous  a  metliod  of  healing  was  commented  on  rather  too  pleasantly  by 
the  English  Ambassador  and  some  of  his  friends,  both  Spaniards  and 
foreigners,  in  familiar  conversation  ;  and  **  at  the  same  moment  this  news 
was  carried  like  a  shot  to  the  palace  of  Philip  by  the  offended  pride  of  the 
Inquisitors."  The  King,  fancying  that  he  could  see  in  the  pleasantry  of 
the  Dean  an  unpardonable  offence  against  his  own  royal  dignity,  sent  him 
a  message  by  Uie  ferocious  Duke  of  Alva,  ordering  him  to  modercUe  his 
manner  of  speaking.  But  Man  was  not  disposed  to  greater  moderation  by 
the  petulance  of  the  King ;  and,  using  no  less  freedom  of  speech  than  for- 
merly, **  at  a  banquet,  at  which  many  nobles  were  present,  as  well  Spanish 
as  of  other  nations,  he  said  that  Philip  II.  enjoyed  solely  in  Europe  the 
privilege  of  defending  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the 
Sovereigns."  He  further  said,  if  Philip  reported  him  truly,  in  a  letter  to 
Guzman  de  Silva,  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  '*  that  the  Pope  was  a  silly 
Friar  and  a  hypocrite,  and  other  similar  words," — **  for  which,"  it  is  added, 
*'he  richly  deseiTes  the  chastisement  the  Inqubition  would  give  him,  were 
it  not  for  the  respect  I  have  to  a  public  person,  and  Minister  of  his  most 
Serene  Queen,  with  whom  I  am  so  good  a  friend  and  neighbour."  Greatly 
enraged,  Philip  desired  that  he  should  be  told  to  take  himself  off  from  the 
very  noble  villa  of  Madrid  to  some  neighbouring  place,  there  to  await  the 
commands  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  never  again  to  presume  to  appear  in 
his  presence.  And  he  requested,  through  Guzman  de  Silva,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  would  recall  her  insolent  representative.  **  Probably,"  says  De 
Castro,  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  woman  of  good  sense,  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
Philip  for  his  folly."  But  for  a  more  grave  reason,  Elizabeth,  two  or 
three  years  afterwards,  dismissed  the  Spaniard  from  her  court. 

Then  came  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the  Popish  league  against 
England,  with  the  famous  Armada,  of  which  our  author  speaks  thus : — 

The     invincible     Armada     directed  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  fighting  with 

against  England    waa    a  wise  pr>>ject ;  either  the  fury  of  wind^<,  or  those  bhips 

but  Philip   II.  had  the  indiscretion  to  of  the  enemy  which  were  sent   out   to 

place  it  under  the  command  of  a  lands-  defend  the  passage. 

De  Castro  does  not  seem  to  Imve  closely  studied  this  event ;  nor  does  he 
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exactly  d^seribe  it  in  another  britsf  paragreph  which  attribates  the  loss  of 
the  Armada  to  the  *^  ignorance  of  Philip's  General,  and  the  littie  dexterity 
of  the  Spanish  marines."  For  our  ovrn  part,  we  still  reoogniae  the  hand  of 
God  in  that  great  national  delirerance,  and  admire  the  language  in  which 
even  the  Jesuit  Mariana  concludes  his  short  account  of  the  wreck  of  that 
enterprise.  His  words  are  these :  **  In  this  manner  the  intents  of  men 
are  brought  to  nothing  by  a  higher  Power.  No  doubt  the  flower  of  th« 
Spanish  army  perished  in  this  enterprise,  y  con  este  desattre  caaHgd  Dita 
los  muehos  y  may  graves  peeados  de  nuestra  gente,  and  with  this  disaster  God 
punished  the  many  and  very  grave  sins  of  our  nation."  Would  that  all 
history  were  written  in  the  spirit  of  this  one  sentence !  * 
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The  Church  of  Ekoland — 
The  following  address  has  been  exten- 
sively published  : — 

<*  We,  the  vndeTsigned  ATchbisbops 
and  Bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Can* 
terbary  and  York,  do  most  earnestly  and 
affectionately  commend  the  followini; 
address  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
th«  Clergy  of  our  respective  dioceses : — 

"J.  B.  Cantuar. 
*»T.  Ebor. 

<'C.   J.   LOKDON. 
^  E.   DUNELM. 

«C.  R.  Win  ton. 
"J.  LrvcoLN. 
"C.  Bakoor. 
Carlisle. 
Rochester. 
H.    Glodcester    and 
Bristol. 
"C.  T.  RiPOK. 
«*E.  Sarum. 
<*0.  Peterborough. 
"C.  St.  I>avid*s. 
*'H.  Worcester. 

"A.    T.    CiCESTR. 

".J.  Lichfield. 
Ely. 

OXOK. 

V.  8t.  Asaph. 
Chester. 
Norwich. 
Llandaff. 


«H. 

«o. 

"J. 


"8. 
»*T. 
"J. 
"8. 
"A. 
<*  Auckland, 
Man." 


8ODOR       AMTD 


"  Beloved  Brethren, — Wehave 
vieireU  with  ilie  deepest  anxiety  the 
troubles,  suspicions,  and  discontents 
which  have  of  late,  in  some  parishes,  ac- 


companied the  introduction  of  ritual  ob- 
servances exceeding  those  in  oomnon 
use  amongst  us. 

«  We  lonfT  indulged  the  hope  tbst, 
under  the  iuiluence  of  charity,  forbesr- 
anoe,  and  a  calm  estimate  of  the  snull 
importance  of  such  external  forms,  cooi- 
pared  with  the  bleshing  of  united  action 
in  the  great  spiritual  work  which  is  be- 
fore our  Church,  these  heats  and  jea- 
lousies might  by  mutual  conceasioos  be 
allayed.  But  since  the  evil  still  exiits 
and  in  one  most  important  feature  hu 
assumed  a  new  and  more  dangrrtnis 
character,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  doty  to 
try  whether  an  earnest  and  united  ad- 
dress on  our  part  may  tend,  under  the 
blessing  of  Ood,  to  promote  the  restors- 
tion  of  peace  and  harmony  in  tbe 
Church. 

"The  principal  point  in  dispute  !> 
this :  whether,  where  the  letter  of  the 
Rubric  aeeniB  to  warrant  a  measure  ef 
ritual  observHDce  which  yet,  by  long  smi 
possibly  by  unbroVen  practice,  has  not 
been  carried  out,  the  Clergy  are  either 
in  eooseience  required,  or  absolutely  *^ 
liberty,  to  act  each  upon  bis  own  viev 
of  the  letter  of  the  precept  rather  than 
by  the  rule  of  common  practice.  No«t 
as  to  this  question  we  would  urge  ap(>n 
you  the  following  eonaiderations:^ 
First,  that  any  change  of  usages  with 
which  the  religious  feeltoga  of  a  eoogi^- 
gation  have  become  aaaociated  is  io 
itself  so  likely  to  do  harm,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  introduced  without  tbe  gresteit 
caution ;  secondly,  that,  beyond  (hK 
any  change  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  congregation  at  large  to  jon  io  the 
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service  i»  Rtill  more  to  be  avoided ; 
thirdly,  that  any  change  which  tuggeatg 
the  fear  of  itill  further  alterations  is  most 
injurious ;  snd,  fourthly,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  role  laid  down  in  the  Boole  of 
Common  Prayer,  where  anything  is 
doubted  or  diffrsely  taken  <  concerning 
the  manner  how  to  undentand,  do^  and 
execute  the  things  contained  in  that 
book,  the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  di- 
versely take  anything,  shall  alway  re- 
sort to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who 
by  his  discretion  shall  take  order  for  the 

auieting  and  appeasing  of  the  same,  so 
lat  the  same  order  be  not  contrary  to 
anything  contained  in  that  book.* 

**  The  fair  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples would,  we  believe,  solve  moit  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen.  It 
would  prevent  all  sudden  and  startling 
alterations;  and  it  would  ftudlitate  the 
reception  of  any  change  which  was 
really  lawful  and  desirable.  We  would, 
therefore,  first,  urge  upon  our  Rev. 
brethren  with  affectionate  earnestness  the 
adoption  of  such  a  rule  of  conduct.  We 
would  beseech  all  who,  whether  by  ex- 
cess or  defect,  have  broken  in  upon  the 
uniformity  and  contributed  to  relax  the 
authority  of  our  ritual  obeervances,  to 
eonaider  the  importance  of  unity  and 
order,  and  by  common  consent  to  avoid 
whatever  might  tend  to  violate  them. 
In  recommending  this  course  as  the  best 
under  present  circumstances,  we  do  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  evil  of  even  the 
appearance  of  any  discrepancy  existing 
between  the  written  law  and  the  practice 
of  the  Church.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  law  may  be  variously 
interpreted ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
best  carrying  out  her  own  principles  in 
UTging  yon  to  have  recourse,  in  all  such 
eases,  to  the  advice  of  her  chief  Pastors. 
"  But,  beyond  mere  attempts  to  restore 
an  unusual  strictness  of  ritual  observance, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  distinct  and 
serious  evil.  A  principle  has  of  late 
been  avowed  and  acted  on,  which,  if 
admitted,  would  justify  far  greater  and 
more  uncertain  changes.  It  is  this, — 
that,  as  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
ancient  Catholic  Church  settled  in  this 
land  belbre  the  Reformation,  and  was 
then  reformed  only  by  the  easting  away 
o(  certain  strictly  defined  corruptions; 
therefore  whatever  form  or  usage  existed 
in  the  Church  before  iu  reformation, 
may  now  be  freely  introduced  and  ob- 
served, unless  there  can  be  alleged 
against  it  the  distinct  letter  of  some 
formal  prohibiiion. 

"  Now,  against    any  such    inference 
f^om   the   undoubted   identity  of  the 
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Church  belbre  and  after  the  Reformation, 
we  ftol  bound  to  enter  our  clear  and 
unhesitating  protest.  We  believe  that 
at  the  Reformation  the  £ngUsh  Church 
not  only  rejected  certain  corruptions,  but 
also,  without  in  any  degree  severing  her 
connexion  with  the  ancient  Catholic 
Church,  intended  to  establish  one  uni- 
form ritual,  according  to  which  her 
Sublic  services  should  be  conducted, 
lut  it  is  manifest  that  a  licence  such  as 
is  contended  for  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  any  uniformity  of  worship  whatso- 
ever, and  at  variance  with  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  never  given  to  the  officiating  Minis- 
ters of  separate  congregations  any  such 
large  discretion  in  the  selection  of  ritual 
ot>servances. 

**  We  therefore  beseech  any  who  may 
have  proposed  to  themselves  the  restora- 
tion of  what,  under  sanction  of  this  prin- 
ciple, thev  deemed  a  lawful  system,  to 
consider  tlie  dangers  which  it  involves ; 
to  see  it  In  its  true  light,  and  to  take  a 
more  just  and  sober  view  of  the  real 
position  of  our  Church;  whilst,  with 
equal  earnestness,  we  beseech  others, 
who,  either  by  intentional  omission  or 
by  neglect  and  laxity,  may  have  dis- 
turbed theumiformity  and  weakened  the 
authority  of  our  prescribed  ritual,  to 
strengthen  the  side  of  order  by  avoiding 
all  unnecessary  deviations  from  the 
Church's  rule. 

''Such  harmony  of  action,  we  are 
persuaded,  would,  under  Ood*s  blessing, 
go  far  towards  restoring  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  This  happy  result  would  more 
clearly  exhibit  her  spiritusl  character. 
The  mutual  relations  of  her  various 
members  would  be  more  distinctly  per- 
ceived; and  our  lay  brethren  would 
more  readily  acknowledge  the  special 
trust  committed  to  us,  as  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  Ood,  'for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ.*  They  would  join 
with  us  in  asserting,  and,  if  need  be, 
defending  for  themselves,  as  much  as  for 
us,  the  true  spiritual  freedom  of  the 
Church.  They  would  unite  with  us  in 
a  more  trustful  spirit,  and  therefore 
with  a  more  ready  will,  in  enlarging  her 
means  and  strengthening  her  powers  for 
the  great  work  she  has  to  do  amongst 
the  swarming  multitudes  of  our  great 
towns  at  home,  and  of  our  vast  dominions 
abroad;  and  that  Church  which  has  so 
long  received  from  the  hands  of  Ood 
such  unequalled  blessings  might  con- 
tinue to  be,  yea,  and  become  more  and 
more, '  a  praise  in  the  earth.* 

«J/arrA29/A,  1851.** 
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DAYS  SET  APART  FOR  SPECIAL  SUPPLICATION  AND 
PRAYER,  THROUGHOUT  THE  WESLEYAN  CONNEXION, 
IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  OF  PUBUC  AFFAIRS. 

Tub  President  of  the  Conference  lias  addressed,  to  every  Minister  in  the 
Connexion,  a  circular  on  this  very  important  subject.  We  gladly  aTiil 
onrselres  of  an  opportunity  to  present  it  to  our  readers  in  a  more  perma- 
nent form. 

lly   LLOTO-STRfiKT,   LlOTD-SqUARS,  LoNDOX, 

Apnl  lUk,  1851. 
My  dear  Brother, — ^After  ranch  serious  thought  and  consultation  with 
se?eral  whose  judgment  b  entitled  to  respect,  I  deem  it  right  that  1  should 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  the  beloved 
people  of  our  charge  generally,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  duty  which 
especially  devolves  upon  us,  as  Protestants  and  Wesleyans^  at  the  present 
juncture.  In  every  age  of  the  church  prayer  has  been  the  principal 
resource  of  the  servants  of  God,  in  seasons  of  trouble  and  public  calamity ; 
and  an  occasion  of  great  urgency  has  now  arisen,  which  calls  for  special 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  He  would  undertake  for,  and  defend.  His 
own  cause.  The  interests  of  our  common  Protestantism  are  so  seriously 
threatened,  by  the  machinations  and  unwearied  efforts  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  mere  legislation,  how- 
ever promptly  and  judiciously  interposed,  will  not  of  itself  prove  sufficieot 
1o  arrest  tiie  evil,  but  that  the  application  of  a  Higher  Power  than  that 
which  is  human  is  indispensably  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  our  own 
religious  body  continues  to  be  disturbed,  in  several  localities,  by  a  spirit  of 
reckless  agitation  ;  for  the  effectual  counteraction  of  which,  a  gracious 
influence  from  above  appears  to  be  especially  requisite.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  plain  and  urgent  duty  devolves  u|>on  us,  as  a  religious  com- 
munity, to  humble  ourselves  before  Almighty  God,  in  common  with  our 
fellow-Christians  of  other  names, — among  whom  the  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  at  this  crisis,  appears  to  be  rapidly  gaining  strength,— 
confessing  our  national  sins  and  our  indifference,  which  may  have  exposed 
us  to  the  fearful  inroads  of  the  Papal  apostasy,  and  earnestly  beseeching 
Him  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  us  as  a  nation,  and  stir  us  up  to  a  diligent 
improvement  of  the  religious  privileges  by  which  we  have  been  distin- 
guished above  other  people.  And  as  Wesleyans,  moreover,  it  appears 
fitting  and  pro|)er  that  we  should  approach  the  Throne  of  Grace  in  the 
spirit  of  deep  humiliation,  on  account  of  the  evils  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  permit  us  to  be  visited,  imploring  forgiveness  for  that  unfaithfulness 
to  our  high  trust  with  which,  as  a  Connexion,  we  may  be  justly  charge- 
able in  His  sight ;  and  fervently  supplicating  a  gracious  visitation  from  on 
High,  to  heal  the  breaches  of  our  Zion,  and  so  to  revive  and  prepare  us  for 
His  service,  that  we  may  become  more  extensively  useful  in  promoting  the 
Hi)read  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  these  lands,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  inroads  of  Popery,  and  the  evils  which 
disturb  us  as  a  religious  body,  are  made  the  subjects  of  pmyer  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  family  among  our  Ministers  and  people  :  but,  besides  this, 
public  and  social  prayer  appears  to  be  especially  called  for ;  and,  under  this 
persuasion,  1  am  induced  earnestly  to  recommend  that  one  day  in  every 
month,  until  the  next  Conference,  be  set  apart  for  public  humiliation  and 
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intercesttioD  in  all  our  Societies  and  congregations.  It  appears,  moreover, 
very  desirable  that  the  same  day  should  be  generally  observed,  in  order 
that  united  prayer  from  our  entire  body  may  ascend  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  Grace.  The  27th  of  June,  the  last 
Friday  in  the  month,  is  our  regular  Quarterly  Fast- Day;  and  no  other 
remark  is  necessary  in  respect  to  it,  than  that  marked  prominence  should  be 
given  to  the  two  subjects  already  specified,  in  the  meetings  on  that  day  for 
public  prayer.  With  regard  to  the  two  months  of  May  and  July,  it  would 
be  better  that  the  third  Friday  of  the  month  should  be  selected.  The  third 
Friday  in  May  will  be  the  16th  day  of  the  month  :  at  which  time  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  Parliament  will  be  engaged  with  the  question  of  thj 
recent  Papal  aggression;  and  especial  prayer  to  God  will  be  necessary, 
that  He  who  lias  all  hearts  in  His  hands  may  conduct  the  deliberations  of 
our  Senators  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  And  the  services  held  on  that  day 
will,  moreover,  prove  a  very  suitable  preparation  for  our  regular  Annual 
District-Meetings,  which  will  assemble  in  the  following  week.  The  third 
Friday  in  July,  the  18th  day  of  the  month,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Meetings  of  the  Committees  preparatory  to  the  Conference ;  and  that 
consideration  marks  it  out  as  the  most  suitable  day  for  special  public 
prayer  in  the  month  of  July.  Most  appropriate  will  it  be,  that  both 
Ministers  and  people  throughout  the  Connexion  should  unite  on  that  day, 
as  with  the  heart  of  one  man,  in  prayer  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church, 
that  He  will  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  His  special  presence  and  blessing  to 
this  our  Annual  Assembly  ! 

The  three  days,  therefore,  selected  for  the  purpose,  are  May  16^A,  June 
^thy  and  July  l^th. 

In  making  this  earnest  recommendation  of  public  united  prayer,  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  am  advising  a  method  of  action  which  we  are  authorised, 
by  the  promises  of  holy  writ,  to  expect  will  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  our  common  Protestant  Christianity ;  and  must,  as  I  confi- 
dently believe,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  ourselves  as  a  religious  body. 
Prayer  can  never  fail ;  for  the  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure,  in  all  ages  of 
the  church,  remains  the  same :  ^'  They  shall  call  on  My  name,  and  I  will 
hear  them  :  I  will  say,  It  is  My  people  :  and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is 
luy.God."  (Zech.  xiii.  9.) 

Requesting  your  hearty  co-operation  in  carrying  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ments thus  suggested, 

I  remain,  my  dear  brother, 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

John  Bgbcham,  Preaident, 
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6.  Miss  Sarah  Baker  was  born  May  and  at  school,  she  and  many  oihers  were 

8th,  1827.    She  enjoyed  many  leligioua  much  affected  with  the  sudden  death  of 

advantages  in   the   way   of  instruction,  one  of  their  teachers,  who  was   much 

example,  and  prayer ;   and,  when  very  beloved.     This  circarosunce,  in  connex- 

young,  was  the  subject  of  Divine  iniprcH-  ion  wiih  the  miniRtry  of  the   Rev.   W. 

aiona.     She  stated,  a  short  time  before  B.  Thorneloe,  which  was  made  a  great 

her  death,  that  she  could  not  rciuciuber  blessing  to  the  young,  led  to  her  genuine 

a  period  in  which  the  Spirit  of  dud  did  converMon  lo  Gud.     She  felt  ht  r  t>eid  of 

not  strive  with  her.   When  about  fifteen,  true  religion,  to  nrcpiire  her  lor  life  or 
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death  ;  sought  it  with  her  whole  heart ; 
and  obtained  a  dear  tense  of  the  PlTine 
favour  the  fint  or  second  time  she  met 
in  class. 

Being  herself  Terj  happy  in  the  love 
of  Oody  she  longed  that  others,  and 
especially  those  of  her  own  age,  should 
enjoy  the  same  blessedness ;  and,  being 
remarkably  timid  and  retiring  in  her 
disposition,  she  ftlt  she  could  give  ut- 
terance to  her  heart's  desire  in  writing 
better  than  in  any  other  way.  Accord* 
ingly  she  availed  herself,  with  the  hap- 
piest results,  of  this  mode  of  entreating 
her  beloved  friends  to  seek  the  pearl 
which  she  had  found. 

She  was  very  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  grace  of  Ood  thus  freely  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  hold  fast 
her  confidence,  and  grow  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  Saviour,  by  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  and  a  diligent  use  of 
all  the  means  of  grace.  In  these  she 
greatly  delighted.  Her  early  and  puno- 
taal  attendance,  throughout  her  short 
course,  bore  ample  testimony  to  this. 
She  read  the  Scriptures  regularly  and 
daily.  Her  habitual  seriousness  and 
thoughtfuloess  were  very  remarkable. 
Her  words  were  few,  but  generally  well 
chosen ;  and  she  carefully  avoided  cen- 
sorious or  unkind  observations  respect- 
ing others.  She  was  very  lowly  in  her 
opinion  of  henelf ;  but  always  ready  to 
do  what  she  could  in  the  service  of  the 
Redeemer.  She  thus  maintained,  in  ge- 
neral, a  blessed  assurance  of  her  interest 
in  Christ,  and  enjoyed  many  special 
seasons  of  refreshing  and  deUght ;  to 
one  of  which  she  referred  in  her  illness. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1846,  her  health 
began  to  decline,  and  the  fears  of  her 
friends  were  at  once  excited.  Very 
shortly,  all  expectation  of  her  recovery 
was  removed  from  their  minds;  but  in 
her  own  there  remained  a  little  hope  till 
about  two  months  before  her  death. 
Her  delight  in  the  means  of  grace 
seemed  to  increase,  as  her  strength  de- 
clined; and  she  attended  many  times 
when  her  friends  thought  her  weak 
frame  scarcely  capable  of  the  exertion. 
When  removed  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air,  it  was  with  the  absolute 
promise  drawn  from  her  mother,  that 
she  should  return  on  a  Saturday.  Her 
natural  timidity  gave  way  as  she  drew 
near  her  end;  and  she  became  much 
more  open  and  communicative  about  her 
state  and  prospects.  She  knew  in  whom 
she  had  believed;  but  she  wanted  a 
fulness  of  love,  an  entire  meetness  for 
the  heavenly  kingdom.  The  Lord  saw 
her  earnest  desire  for  holiness  of  heart, 


and  sborUy  fulfilled  it.  During  tke 
evening  of  the  last  Sabbath  of  her  life 
she  was  very  ill,  and  teemed  to  be  nndi 
depressed  in  mind.  But  prsscntly  the 
cloud  dispersed;  her  coantenaacc  be- 
came animated  and  heavenly ;  and,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  she  began  to  praise  the 
Lord.  Alluding  to  this  gradous  season 
on  the  next  day,  she  said,  ^  The  Lord 
did  fill  my  heart  with  HU  love  last 
night."  Her  prospeet  was  bow  very 
bright,  and  the  language  of  praise  was 
generdly  on  her  lips.  On  the  Tuesday 
she  was  calmly  expecting  her  change, 
and  often  spoke  of  it  with  delight. 
When,  in  the  light  of  eternity,  she 
looked  at  her  obligations  to  the  Savkrar, 
and  the  blessedness  of  His  service,  she 
remembered  her  past  life  with  deep  self- 
abasement,  and  exclaimed,  ^I  have 
done  so  little  for  the  Lord.*'  A  friend 
present  expressed  the  conviction  she  had 
for  some  time  felt,  that  her  early  re- 
moval to  glory  was  designed  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  young  around  her;  and 
her  hope  that  many  would  be  Uiereby 
prompted  to  dedde  for  Ood, — with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  solemnity  she 
answered,  "  Thai  it  my  detire,  and  «f 
prayer,"  In  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, the  day  before  her  death,  some  psr- 
sons  were  conversing  in  her  room,  in  a 
low  tone,  when  she  said,  <*  Talk  of  good 
things,  and  speak  so  that  I  can  hear 
you.**  Soon  after,  her  soul  being  fiill  of 
glory  and  of  God,  she  took  her  last 
solemn  leave  of  her  friends.  *'  O  mo- 
ther,** she  exclaimed,  '<  I  am  going  ts 
glory !  It  will  not  be  long  befdie  we 
meet  in  heaven.**  She  then  beckoned 
each  in  succession  to  her  bedside,  and 
exhorted  all  to  prepare  to  meet  her  in 
heaven«  Any  of  whom  she  stood  in 
doubt,  she  urged  to  become  at  once  de- 
rided ;  and,  lest  her  dying  efibrt  should 
fail,  she  entreated  and  obtained  from 
them  a  solemn  promise.  As  if  the 
Lord,  by  His  providence,  sweetly  oon- 
cnrred  with  her  earnest  desire  to  glorify 
Him,  one  and  another  of  her  friends  en- 
tered the  room  just  in  time  to  receive 
her  counsd ;  and,  while  all  around  were 
in  tears,  she  appeared  to  have  glory  in 
view.  In  proof  how  greatly  her  soul 
was  absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  others, 
she  said  to  her  mother  the  next  morn- 
ing, **  How  good  the  Lord  was  to  me 
last  night  in  strengthening  me  to  speak 
for  Him  I  It  was  His  grace  that  ena- 
bled me ;  and  to  many  pramited  me  to 
live  to  God,**  Shortly  afterwards  she  said, 
(*  I  should  like  to  shout  in  my  latest 
moments.**  Her  mother  said,  '*  Vic- 
tory?**      "Yes,"      she       responded; 
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*<thniugb  the  Uood  of  the    Lambl" 
At  anouier  time  the  uid^ 


«< 


Bark,  they  wfaiiper.  ftngdB  «iy» 
*  Bitter  spirit,  come  away.' " 


When  her  safTerings  became  yery 
great,  ihe  was  very  detirous  to  depart ; 
but  she  continued  looking  to  Jeaus  for 
the  help  and  atrength  the  needed.  Some 
of  her  laat  words  were, — '*  Lord  Jesus, 
receiTC  my  spirit  I     I  am  going  to  Jesui 

_JeBUB **    She  fell  asleep  in  Uim,  in 

the  twentieth  year  of  her  natural,  and  the 
fifth  of  her  spiritual,  Ufe,  October  8ih, 
m46.  S. 


7.  Died,  at  Carmarthen,  August 
28th,  1847,  Miss  Morris,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age. — It  is  thought 
that  all  who  knew  her,  and  rightly  ap- 
preciated her  Christian  simplicity  and 
actiTe  piety,  will  rejoice  that  she  has 
left  a  few  brief  records  of  her  experience. 

<<  As  an  immortal  spirit,'*  she  writes, 
in  the  spring  of  1831,  *<  spared  on  earth 
with  others  to  testify  of  the  boundless 
love  of  God,  I  think  it  would  be  disobe- 
dient and  ungrateful  to  neglect  the  im- 
pressions I  have  often  received  from  my 
heavenly  Father  to  make  some  record  of 
His  gracious  dealings  with  my  soul. 

<*  I  am  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Cartwright  and  Elisabeth  Morris,  and 
grandaughter  of   Sir  John  Cartwright, 

Bart Until  I  was  eight   yeara  of 

age,  my  parents  lived  in  great  affluence 
at  Ilford,  Essex.  But  they  had  not 
made  the  Lord  their  portion;  and  an 
evil  hand  was  allowed  to  deprive  them 
of  their  earthly  good.  My  father 
intrusted  his  riches  to  a  dishonest  man, 
who  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  in  one 
day.  That  calamity  hastened  the  death 
of  my  mother.  In  1796  my  father  pur- 
chased a  few  small  esUtes  in  South 
Wales,  and  came  to  reside  at  Kidwelly. 
There  he  married  a  lady  of  pious  dispo- 
sition, who  attended  the  chapel  when 
service  was  performed  in  English.  By 
means  of  these  circumstances  I  was  led 
to  know  the  truth. 

«  The  Rev.  James  Gill  was  then  in 
Carmarthen,  and  he  with  others  visited 
Kidwelly.  On  their  second  visit  my 
father  was  prevailed  on  to  go  and  hear ; 
and  from  that  time  he  regularly  at- 
tended. The  Preachers  occasionally 
visited  our  house,  and  I  trust  that  their 
preaching  and  conversation  were  made  a 
blessing  to  my  father.     I  believe  that  he 

died  happy  in  the  Lord The  third 

time  I  heard  preaching,  the  subject  was 
Lydia,   *  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened.* 


My  stubborn  will  then  yielded  to  the 
force  of  truth.  The  Lord  opened  my 
heart:  I  went  home  weeping,  weighed 
down  with  a  sight  of  my  depravity, — a 
sight  altogether  new  to  me.  My  days 
and  nights  were  then  spent  in  reading 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  books  in  a 
praying  spirit,  in  seeking  for  comfort, 
and  often  finding  iu  The  first  time  I 
received  the  liord's  Supper  a  holy  rever- 
ence filled  my  souL  I  sometimes  think 
that  justification  must  have  accompanied 
these  devout  feelings,  because  my  spirit 
felt  so  centred  in  God.  I  wanted  out- 
ward instruction.  My  light  was  then 
chiefly  direct  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Our  Preachers  came  only  onee  a  fort- 
night, and  were  soon  obliged,  from  want 
of  support,  to  leave  altogether.  I  wept 
and  groaned,  fearing  to  be  left  without 
those  precious  seasons.  I  then  felt  no 
desire  for  the  things  of  the  world,  though 
in  times  past  I  had  delighted  in  them. 
I  longed  for  connexion  with  the  Wet- 
leyan  Society ;  but  no  way  seemed  open 
to  me:  no  dasa  had  been  formed  at 
Kidwelly.  Occasionally  I  came  to  Carmar- 
then, and  longed  to  be  always  here.  At 
length  the  day  of  my  deliverance  eame. 
I  resolved  to  leave  Kidwelly.  That  was 
about  the  year  1809.  I  prayed  ear- 
nestly to  the  Lord,  that  He  would  lead 
me  where  I  might  enjoy  my  privilege^ 
and  have  a  female  friend  to  whom  I 
might  make  known  my  hopes  and  feait, 
my  joys  and  sorrows.  In  my  solitary 
state  I  was  then  miserable.  The  Lord 
soon  answered  my  prayer,  by  giving  me 
in  Carmarthen  all  the  privileges  I  longed 
for.  Here  I  received  my  first  quarteriy 
ticket  from  Mr.  Tiuscott.  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  goodness  of  God  toward  m^ 
even  from  childhood.  He  took  from  me 
earthly  riches,  to  lead  me  to  the  endur- 
ing riches  of  Christ. 

« When  I  caine  to  ^joy  a  constant 
ministry  of  the  word,  and  our  precious 
meetings,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  dose 
union  with  God.  I  was  led  on,  step  by 
step,  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things, 
and  my  comforts  increased.  My  cup 
now  runneth  over.  I  have  God  as  my 
reconciled  Father,  and  heaven  in  fuU 
view.  My  prayers  are  more  than  an- 
swered. My  blessings  are  above  what 
mortal  tongue  can  describe.  Praise  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits.     Hallelujah  I 

^<In  the  year  1830  my  spirit  sunk 
deeper  into  God.  1  sometimes  felt  as 
though  I  were  already  worshipping  be- 
fore the  throne  above.  Jesus  seems 
always  near,  and  makes  eternal  realities 
dear  to  me,  with  a  constant  belief  that 
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it  is  my  Father's  good  pleasure  that,  in 
the  anticipation  of  them,  I  should  live  a 
heavenly  life  below. 

"  June,  1836  — A  serioua  sickness  has 
brought  me  nigh  to  the  grave.  My 
heavenly  Father  hath  greatly  sanctified 
it  to  my  sours  good  ;  giving  me  a  firm 
assurance  that  to  die  is  gain.  Bat  in 
His  wisdom  He  hath  rai)«ed  me  up 
again,  filling  my  soul  with  heavenly 
coiisulations,  and  giving  me  more  expe- 
rimentally to  know  the  Scriptures.  I 
pray  that  1  may  have  power  proHtubly 
to  occupy  the  sphere  of  UHefulne>s  He 
has  assigned  me,  until  He  calls  me 
home. — On  going  to  class  the  firnt  time 
after  my  illness,  my  mind  was  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  Divine  power  and 
goodness,  and  my  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude.  I  thought  it  might  be  profit- 
able to  me  if  f  alone  were  to  ^peak  at 
that  time  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
the  other  members  pray  that  my  future 
life  might  be  more  entirely  devoted  to 
God.  I  SAid  nothing  of  it  to  any  one ; 
but  my  Leader  first  spoke  to  me,  and, 
while  I  was  declaring  the  goodnens  of 
God  to  my  soul,  so  blessed  an  influence 
pervaded  the  meeting,  that  she  spoke  to 
none  else. 

''Some  time  before  my  late  afliiction 
the  Lord  blessed  me  with  most  de- 
lightful assurances  of  His  favour,  which 
made  me  wonder  what  He  was  going  to 
do  with  me ;  but  now  f  saw  that  all  was 
graciously  designed  for  my  support  in 
the  day  of  trial. 

<*Sept.   29th,    1835 I  find  that    I 

have  still  lessons  to  learn  daily.  To 
walk  closely  with  God,  my  mind  must 
be  drawn  from  all  sublunary  things, 
looking  simply  to  Jesus,  my  Pattern, 
my  God,  and  my  All.  Nothing  can 
profit  but  what  begins  and  ends  in 
Him. 

"March,  1839.  —  I  have  stiU  to 
record  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
has  sustained  me  during  four  years 
more.  I  have  not  been  without  trials  of 
various  kinds.  The  enemy  has  harassed 
me.  £vil  has  been  returned  to  me  for 
good.  I  have  been  despiited  for  doing 
my  Lord*s  work.     But,  in  and  through 


all,  I  am  preserved,  and  find  tboae  trials 
medicine  to  my  soul I  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  promises,  -and  rejoice  in 
their  transforming  power.  Punmgr^  of 
Scripture  are  often  given  Co  me,  and  bj 
them  my  soul  is  ted.  How  different 
the^e  enjoyments  from  everything  known 
to  carnal  people  !  '  Mv  soul,  waif  thoa 
on  the  Lord :  from  Him  cometh  thy 
salvation.  He  is  a  Rock :  blessed  are 
all  they  that  pot  their  tru^t  In  Him.*  ** 

Mi»s  Morris  was  an  active  Christian. 
The  objecu  of  her  chief  care  wtre, 
the  church  and  the  poor.  There  was  a 
beautiful  simplicity  in  her  deportment, 
as  far  from  imbecility  as  from  cunning ; 
a  single-mi ndedness,  highly  worthy  of 
imitation.  Ira  her  Christian  experience 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubting  or  fear- 
ing. She  had  a  deep  senae  of  her  un- 
worthiness ;  but  that  led  her  to  hang  oo 
Chribt  the  more  closely.  She  cast  her 
soul  simply  and  entirely  on  the  atone- 
ment, and  proved  the  strong  consolations 
which  simple  faith  insures. 

During  three  years  of  suffering  and 
helplessnerii,  she  maintained  her  cheer- 
ful disposition.  Her  heart  seemed  still 
to  overflow  with  gratitude  to  God. 
When  by  deafness  she  was  sedoded 
fnim  social  converse,  her  books  were  her 
companions.  Her  love  for  the  means  of 
grace  continued  to  the  last.  Long  after 
she  was  deprived,  by  her  infirmity,  of 
hearing  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  bowing  the  knee  ia 
the  family  circle,  she  would  be  placed, 
during  the  solemn  hour  of  domestic 
worship,  in  a  chair  by  the  aide  of  Mrs. 
Thomas,  the  friend  with  whom  she 
lived,  and  to  whom  she  was  most  affec- 
tionately attached.  The  day  before  her 
death  her  friend  observed,  <*  I  am  sorry 
for  your  suflerings ;  but  our  adorable 
Saviour  is  present  to  bless  you,  and  to 
sanctify  your  pain."  **  Yes  !  "  she  an- 
swered ;  "  He  is  all  my  dependence.*' 
The  next  morning  she  com mittrd  her 
soul  to  the  embrace  of  her  Saviour, 
quitting  a  «oild  of  suffering  for  *'ao 
inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undt  filed, 
and  that  fadeib  not  away.** 

John  Mobgax. 
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Jam.  13tb,  1850.— In  the  BriiUd  North  Circuit, 
at  tbo  residence  of  ber  uncle.  Miss  Eiuiua  D. 
Gridloy,  of  Taunton.  BIcMod  wiUi  pious pureuts, 
and  nursed  in  Mcthodi«iu,  idie  enjoyed  Uie  pri- 


vilego  of  it«  ministry  from  childhood ;  but,  si* 
though  frequently  the  subject  of  Divine  imprtfa* 
sions,  sho  rviniiiDGd  uuducided  until  ber  reu> 
ilcDce  in  Bri:>toI,  where,  uudur  tUc  uiinlsiry  ot 
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tfae  Uev.  Joseph  Wood,  she  became  coDTinced  of 
»in,  and  earnesily  aoughi  till  ahe  found  pardon 
through  the  meriu  of  Christ  Her  relative 
duties  were  sustained  with  much  patience, 
kindness,  and  exemplary  fldeUty.  For  some 
time  the  Lord  was  evidently  preparing  her  for 
Himself.  Of  late,  especially,  her  friends  ad- 
mired her  simple,  child'Ulie,  but  firm  and  entire, 
reliance  on  the  atonmnent  of  her  Saviour.  Her 
afBiction  was  short,  but  severe:  she  endured  it 
with  much  resignation,  and  testified,  to  her  sor- 
rowing  friends,  that  Christ  had  become  her  salva- 
tion. She  gently  fell  asleep  In  Jesus,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  H.  F. 

Nov.  83d.— At  Liverpoalt  Mr.  Samuel  Rad- 
ford, aged  sixty-five;  having  been  a  consist- 
ent member  of  Society  upwards  of  forty  yeari. 
He  was  a  man  of  care  integrity,  and  great  pru- 
dence ;  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord.**  His  disposition  was  amiable 
and  kind ;  and  the  grace  of  Ood,  operating  on 
such  a  mind,  shone  forth,  and  exhibited  the 
**  beauty  of  holiness "  with  uncommon  lustre. 
His  attachment  to  Methodism  was  firm,  uni- 
form, and  unwavering;  and  he  manifested  his 
love  to  the  cause  of  God  by  giving  to  it  a  cheer- 
ful and  generous  support.  In  the  discharge  of 
all  relative  duties  he  was  greatly  to  be  admired  ; 
and  he  has  left  to  his  interesting  family  the  pre- 
cious legacy  of  a  bright  example.  His  spiritual 
life  was  sustained  by  the  exercise  of  an  unshaken 
faith  in  Christ,  which  enabled  him  to  Joy  in 
God,  having  received  the  atonement  Though 
bis  illness  was  long  and  painful,  the  final  attack 
was  sudden ;  but  he  was  found  prepared.  The 
writer  of  this  brief  notice  lustencd  to  see  him  ; 
and  the  last  words  he  heard  him  utter  were  that 
**  Christ  H-as  precious.**  G.  R. 

Dee.  19th.— At  Buxmtea,  the  Rev.  Evan 
Parry.  When  a  youth,  he  was  providentially 
led  to  hear  the  Wesleyan  Ministers,  who,  about 
that  time,  began  their  work  of  evangelisation  in 
his  native  place  in  Flintshire.  Tlieir  solemn 
and  startling  appeals  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  lost  estate,  and  his  need  of  salvation.  One 
•ermon,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Jones,  was  em- 
balmed in  his  memory,  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  conversion  to  God,  and  his  connexion 
with  Wesleyan  Methodism.  He  entered  the 
Wesleyan  ministry  ht  1806,  and  laboured  tlierein 
with  uuch  fidelity  and  seal  for  thirty-nine  years. 
Retiring  from  active  and  regulxir  service,  he 
came  to  Swansea,  where  his  friendly  disposition, 
his  simplicity  of  character,  his  unaffttcted  piety, 
and  his  attention  to  the  cause  of  God,  greatly 
endeared  him  to  bis  own  religious  circle,  and  to 
persons  of  other  denominations.  His  death  lins, 
therefore,  made  many  mourners,  and  bereaved, 
not  only  his  children,  but  the  church.  Qn  tlie 
day  of  Lis  decease  he  went  out  to  transact  some 
business;  and  on  his  return  he  retired,  before 
dinner,  according  to  hb  custom,  to  his  closet  for 
devotion.  In  that  secret  place,  while  communing 
with  his  God,  he  received  the  summons  to  arise 
and  depart  U  is  friends,  on  going  into  his  room , 
discovered  him  in  a  posture  which  indicated 
thai  his  last  moments  had  been  conffecmtcd  to 
prayer. 


'*  Prayer  it  the  Christian's  vital  breath. 
The  Christian's  native  ahr, 
His  watch-word  at  the  gates  of  death  ; 
He  enters  heaven  by  prayer.** 

W.  W. 

Feb.  3d,  1851.— At  Maccleffidd,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Bell,  Chairman  of  the  District,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-first 
of  hb  minbtry.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
converted  to  God  under  the  preaching  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  Bramwell ;  and  the  fruits  of 
a  regenerate  nature,  and  of  *'  newness  of  life,** 
evinced  the  reality  of  that  early  change.     In 
1810  be  was  oilled  to  tlie  minbtry ;  and  in  later 
years  was  appointed  to  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant Circuits.     Hb  frank  and    affectionate 
dbposition,  together  with  "the  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  **  which  marked  hb  life,  greatly 
endeared  him  to  hb  personal  friends,  and  to  the 
people  of  hb  charge.    In  the  private  duties  of 
the  pastorate,  as  well  as  in  its  public  htbours, 
he  was  **  instant  in  season,  out  of  season."    An 
evan:;ellcal,  earnest,  and  useful  Preacher, — par- 
ticularly distingubhed,  also,  by  the  fervour  and 
unction  of  his  prayers, — ^be  made  it  hb  aim  and 
effort  to  '*  win  souls ; "  and  he  was  **  filled  with 
comfort,"  he  was  **  exceeding  Joyful,"  when  the 
precious  prize  was  gained.    Amidst  the  anxieties 
of  a  painful  position,  the  vigour  of  hb  robust 
constitution  failed,  and  was  never   recovered. 
But,  beneath  the  feebleness  and  suffering  of  a 
prolonged  illness,  his  luith  in  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice of  our  Lord  was   **sure  and  steadliRst;'* 
and  exhibited,  in  rich  maturity,  *'  tlie  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,- love,   Joy,    peace,    long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness."    "My  flesh  is  gone,"  he 
observed,  "my  memory  and  many  things  taUi 
but  my  faith  faileth  not:  that  great,  vital  prin- 
ciple abides."    To  the  close  of  life,  his  "  conso- 
lation  in  Chrbt"  abounded  "yet  more  and 
more;'*  so  that  "  the  triumph  of  faith"  over 
bodily  suffering  and  "  the  power  of  death  "  was 
signally   glorious   and  complete.      "Lbten!" 
said  he  to  hb  sorrowing  family,  as  tliey  surround- 
ed hb  bed,  "  Lbten!  do  you  not  hear  them  ? 
the  angels  are  beckoning  me  to  gloiy :  "  adding, 
in  a  whbper,  "I  am  coming,  I  am  oomtng." 
And,  again,  "  I  am  waiting  the  word  that  shall 
speak  me  into  Hb  presence ;  '*  and,  as  the  power 
of    utterance    failed,    he    fiUntly  articulated, 
"Peace,  peace.     Come,  Lord  Jesus;   come— 
come." 

Feb.  I8th.— At  Ranugatef  Mr.  Thomas  Ladd, 
aged  seventy  years.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
Society  about  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  good 
man ;  extremely  unassmnlng  in  his  deportment, 
but  generally  happy  in  God.  Sustained  by 
strong  faith,  and  "good  hope  through  grace,** 
he  bore  his  dbtrcssing  and  protracted  affliction 
with  meekness  and  resignation,  and  died  in  great 
peace.  J.  G.  W. 

Feb.  26th.— At  NoUmgham^  Mra  Sarah  Wes- 
son, aged  nearly  eigbiy-four  years.  She  had 
been  a  member  of  Society  sixty-five  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  fourth  generation  thus  connected. 
She  was  present  at  the  opening  of  Hockley 
chapel,  in  thb  town,  by  tlic  Rev.  John  Wesley ; 
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and  her  coovenlon  to  Ood  wm  ftmoaff  lb»  fiiiit 
of  his  labour  on  that  occasion.  Her  religious 
experience  was  deep,  matured,  and  uniform ; 
and  her  life,  a  happy  exemplification  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Uer  death  was  more  than 
peaceful :  it  was  Joyous,  and  a  real  triumph  over 
the  last  enemy.  Among  her  last  words  were, 
*' Glory!  Hallelujah!"  These  she  uttered 
a  short  time  before  her  happy  spirit  took  its 
flight  She  was  closely  connected  with  Method- 
ism dnring  the  three  great  shocks  It  has  been 
called  to  sustain  hi  this  town ;  but  by  God's 
grace  she  remained  "unshaken,  firm,  and 
fixed,"  in  love  to  her  own  people,  till  the  great 
Master  called  her  to  IILi  eternal  rest. 

Q.  T. 

March  Ist.— At  7.  Upper  Goteer-Stred,  Lon- 
don, Mr.  William  Green,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  for  fifty-six  years ; 
and  had  held  the  office  of  Class-Leader  for 
nearly  forty  years,  in  the  village  of  Cottingham, 
near  Hull,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  The  last 
two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  great  and 
increasing  debility ;  but  his  mind  was  ever  sus- 
tained by  grace,  and  kept  in  peace.  A  few  days 
Of  severe  suffering  quite  prostrated  his  little 
remaining  strength.  Extreme  weakness  pre- 
vented his  uttering  more  than  a  few  words ;  but 
these  were  sufficient  to  assure  the  anxious 
fratchers  around  him,  that  the  Saviour  who 
had  been  so  faithful  in  life,  was  eminently  pre- 
sent with  him  in  death.  A  peaceful  calm  per- 
vaded alike  his  mind  and  his  features,  as  he 
gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  R.  W. 

March  11th.— At  SaneUm,  in  the  Pocklington 
Circuit,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  bis  age,  Mr. 
Jolm  UalUun.  For  forty-six  years  he  was  in 
union  with  the  Weslcyan  Society,  whose  Minis- 
ten,  doctrine,  and  discipline  he  held  In  high 
esteem,  and  whose  interests  he  ever  delighted  to 
promote.  Few  have  more  practically  regarded 
the  Divine  requirement  to  "do  Justly,  and  to 
lovo  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Ood." 
Being  remarkably  diligent,  be  at  onee  jproipcrcd 
in  business  and  grew  in  graee.  To  his  parents, 
In  their  declining  years,  be  showed  the  greatest 
kindness;  and  he  was  chiefly  instramental  in 
thi^  conversion.  During  bis  last  illness,  which 
was  of  about  three  weeks'  continuance,  his  mind 
was  generally  kept  in  sweet  tranquillity,  and 
sometimes  filled  with  holy  Joy.  **  The  earthly 
house  of  thU  Ubemaela,"  be  said,  "  wiU  toon 
be  dissolved  ;  but  I  have  a  buikUng  of  God. 

*  What  is  there  here  to  court  my  stay, 
Or  keep  me  from  my  home  ? '  ** 

After  earnest  prayer  for  entire  sanctlflcation,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Now  I  know  I  have  it ! "  A  little 
before  his  death,  he  exclaimed  several  times, 
"  Jesua  Is  here  I  '*  and  then  gently  fell  asleep  in 
His  arms.  S.  R. 

March  13th.— At  D<mglait  Ue  of  Man,  where 
she  was  residing  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
Miss  Ellsa  Hoole,  daughter  of  the  late   Mr. 


Holhmd  HMie,  m.,  of  ManehMter,  and  dstcr  of 
the  R«T.  BHJah  Hoole,  of  London.    In  her  were 
exhibitad  those  tf  cellendes  of  dianetar  whicfa 
result  from  natural  amiableness  of  dispositiaa, 
early  religious  training,  and  a  beltevteg  wxp- 
tion  of  the  truths  and  privileges  of  the  Go»]>el. 
In  early  youth  her  mind  was  serlottsly  imptv^sH 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  at  iixiMD 
yean  of  age  she  became  a  member  of  the  W«»- 
leyan-Methodist  Society.     At  the  foot  of  tb« 
Cross  she  sought  and   found   tho    pardon    of 
sin,  and  rejoiced  In    a  dear  sense  of  her  ac- 
ceptance with  Ood.    She  never  wavered  in  her 
religious    course.— During    her    long  affliciioo 
her  mind  was  generally  kept  in  peace:  not  a 
murmur  was  ever  heard  to  paas  her  lip^    At 
many  times  her  sufferings  were  great ;  but  ihc 
derived  comfort,  during  the  sleepleai  boun  of 
night,  from  the  blessed  pnnnises  of  God,  and  the 
beautiful  hymns  of  praise,  brought  to  her  re- 
membrance by  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  last  eigbt 
or  ten  months  her  affliction  was  less  severe,  sad 
hope  was  entertained  that  her  life  might  be  pro- 
longed.  But  Providence  had  ordained  otherwise. 
She  was  suddenly  seized  with  hsnuorihage  from 
the  lungs,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  her  .spi- 
rit had  escaped  to  manuons  of  heavenly  bleve^- 
nesB.    Her  mourning  rehttives  deeply  lament  her 
loss,  but  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope. 
"  For  if  we  beUeve  that  Jesus  died  and  roM 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jeioi 
will  God  bring  with  Hino.'*  8.  H. 

March  15th.— At  Runcwn^  serdnty  yean  of 
age,  Mrs.  Fox,  for  many  yean  a  contistcBt 
member  of  Society.  Knowing  whom  she  bad 
believed,  and  persuaded  that  Be  was  sble  to 
keep  that  which  she  had  committed  mito  Hin, 
she  awaited  her  dumge  la  composure,  and  <fied 
in  peace.  R.  H.  H. 

March  17th.— At  KiBmm.  io  the  Sixth  Lon- 
don Circuit,  Mrs.  Smith,  aged  fiftj-nine  yean. 
She  was  long  a  member  of  the  Weslejan  Sodetji 
and  enjoyed  sweet  oommnnkm  with  Jem 
Christ  our  Lord,  whose  love  and  qnnpatby,  ua4 
communications  of  spcda]  grace,  dM  ezperiviesd 
to  her  dying  day ;  when  she  was  aaanrid  by  His 
own  gracious  smiles,  that,  having  loved  His 
own,  He  loved  them  unto  the  end.  Her  sad, 
which  was  preflMod  by  a  very  brief  illness,  snd 
came  sooner  than  was  expected,  was  the  ealn 
departun  of  a  holy  pilgrim  for  the  spirit's  toof- 
loved  home.  Her  life  of  humble,  practical,  bene- 
volent piety  was  crowned  with  a  departon 
eminently  Christian,  profoundly  peaeefnl.  sad 
delightfully  assuring.  It  seemed  like  sayinf  M 
Jesus,  hi  the  words  of  the  mystio  ^NNise,  *'  Lit 
me  see  Thy  countenance,  let  ase  hm*  Ttf 
voice  ;  for  sweet  Is  Thy  voice,  and  Tliy  eooalt* 
nance  is  pleasanf*  A  great  beauty  was  Aed  oa 
the  evening  sky  of  her  life ;  for  her  sool  had 
ripeneo  in  moral  excellence.  Heavaoly  grMis 
gathered  round  it.  Quiet  and  unoatontallDai 
virtues  adorned  her  life;  and  vrlth  itt doss  mois 
than  one  eleemosynary  Institotion  has  lost  s 
kind  and  active  patroness,  an  intereetiBg  f»Oy 
is  bereft  of  a  godly  matron,  and  the  Metbodisl 
church  of  a  member  who  adorned  the  docViM 
of  Ood  her  Saviour  in  all  things.  J.  & 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY,  1861. 

The  Committee  of  this  Society  respectfully  invite  the  Mention 
of  their  Friends  in  town  and  country,  and  of  the  Christian  public 
generally,  to  the  following  announcements  connected  with  the 
ensuing  Anniversary  in  London. 

On  Tuesday  Moming,  April  29th,  at  eleven  o*clock,  in  the  Larffe  Room  of  the 
CeniefMry-HaUy  Bishoptpate-Street-WUhin,  the  Rev.  John  Beecham,  D.D., 
Pbesident  or  the  M'^ebletam  Confehekce,  wiU  preach ; 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  April  29th,  at  seven  o'clock,  in  Liverpool-Road  Chapel^ 
Islington^  the  Rev.  Alfbed  Barbett,  of  Manchester ; 

On  Wednesday  Evening,  April  30th,  at  seven  o'clock.  In  City'Rood  Chapel^  the 
Ret.  Robert  Newtok,  D.D.,  of  Liverpool ; 

And  on  Friday  Morning,  May  2d,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  Great  Queen-Streei 
Chapel,  LtneoMt'Inn'FieldSy  the  Rev.  Robebt  S.  Cakdlish,  D.D.,  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  following  are  the  Arrangements  made  for  Sunday,  May  4th  : 

Ci^'Road  Chapel,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett ;  at  half-past  six, 
the  Rev.  George  Osbom,  of  Manchester. 

GreiU  QueeiuSireet  Chapel,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  the  Rev.  Richard  D. 
Oriffitb,  of  Madras;  at  three,  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs,  from  the  HudsonVBay 
Territories ;  at  half-past  six,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton. 

SpUaffields  Chapel,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  S.  T.  P.,  of 
Richmond  ;  at  half-past  six,  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Jobson,  of  London. 

Southwark  Chapel,  Long-Lane,  Borough,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newtou ; 
at  balf.past  six,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett. 

Lambeth  Chapel,  at  hAlf-past  ten,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  of  London ;  at  half- 
past  six,  the  Rev.  John  Rattenbury,  of  London. 

Hmde-Sireet  Chapel,  Manchester^  Square,  at  eleven,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appelbe,  of 
Dublin ;  at  half-past  six,  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs. 

Sloane-Terraee  Chapel,  Chelsea,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Rev.  John  Rattenbury  ; 
at  half-past'.six,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Appelbe. 

Liverpool-Road,  Chapel,  Islington,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Rev.  George  Osbom ;  at 
half-past  six,  the  Rev.  Kichatd  D.  Griffith. 

N.B.  The  time  of  commencing  all  the  evening  services,  on  Sunday, 
May  4th,  will  be  half-past  six. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the  Society  m]\  be  held  in  Exeter-Hall,  Strand,  on  Monday, 
May  5th,  at  eleven  o'*clock  precisely. 

Thomas  Farmer,  Eso.,  one  of  the  General  Treasurers  of  the 

Society, 

has  most  kindly  promised  to  preside. 

The  Committee  rejoice  to  be  authorised  to  announce,  that  at  this 
Meeting  they  shall  be  favoured  with  the  attendance  and  assistance  of 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D., 

the  eminent  Missionary  from   the  Free  Church   of   Scotland   in 
Continental  India. 


A  Collection,  in  aid  of  the  Society'*8  funds,  will  be  made 
after  each  sermon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Public  Meeting. 

*^*  In  order  to  avoid  interference  with  other  arrangcmonls 
respecting  Exeter-Hall,  which  the  Committee  could  not  control, 
the  Hall  doors  will  be  opened  at  half-past  nine  o^clock,  instead  of 
ten  o'clock. 


MISSIONS  IN  CEYLON. 

THE  SINGHALESE  DISTRICT. 

0(7R   recent  accounts   from   these  well-established  and  important 
Missions  are  highly  encouraging.     We  select,  as  interesting  specimens, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Gogerly,  containing  some  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  District- Meeting  in  Colombo;   and  a  copy  of 
the  congratulatory  address  of  the  Meeting  to  the  new  Governor  of 
Ceylon,  on  his  arrival,  which  records  a  grateful  recognition  of  the 
kindness  of  thut  gentleman,  in  1814,  to  our  bereaved  and  sorrowinj^ 
Missionaries,  when  they  were  deprived  by  death,  at   sea,    of  their 
venerable  leader.  Dr.  Coke ;    and  which  will  also  be  acceptable  as 
presenting  a  condensed  and  very  gratifying  view  of  our  work  in  Ceylon. 
To  those  documents  we  subjoin  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kcssen,  which  refers 
chiefly  to  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools  under  his  able 
8  u  peri  n  tendence. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Gogerlyy  dated  Colombo, 

December  12M,  1850. 


I  HAVE  pleasure  in  sending  a  copy  of 
the  Minutes  of  our  District-Meeting, 
which  will  inform  you  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  our  dear  brethren  Kesscn  and  Hill. 
Mr.  Rippon,  of  whose  arrival  you  have 
previously  been  informed,  has  acquired 
so  much  of  the  Portuguese  language  as 
to  conduct  the  Oalle  services,  and  will 
soon,  I  trust,  be  able  to  turn  an  undi- 
vided  attention   to  the  Singhalese  lan- 


guage. Our  mudi-reqiecCed  brother 
Dickson  will  leave  OaUe  for  MadrM  by 
the  next  steamer;  and  I  suppose  yon 
will  hear  fVom  him  by  this  mail.  BaffJ 
shall  we  be  if  the' change  of  dinate 
should  prove  beneficial  to  him !  We 
recommend  from  this  District  Dsniel 
Henry  Pereira  to  be  received  on  trial  is 
a  Native  Minister.  He  is  the  eld«t 
son  of  our  Assistant  ]^Iissionar?,  P.  l^* 
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Perdra,  at  present  stationed  at  Negtmribo, 
and  is  well  known  to  the  brethren.  He 
was  carefullj  examined  in  the  District- 
Meeting  as  to  his  conversion  to  God, 
and  his  call  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
clear  respecting  both;  and,  as  he  has 
been  a  considerable  time  under  my  care 
as  a  student,  I  can  testify  to  his  Chris* 
tian  walk  and  conyersation,  and  that  I 
belieye  him  to  live  with  a  continual 
sense  of  his  acceptance  with  Ood  through 
Jesus  Christ.  He  has  been  made  useful 
to  several  persons;  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Meeting  was,  that  he  is  called  of  Ood 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  examination- 
papers,  (read  to  the  Meeting,)  on  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
taught  by  us,  were  satisfactory;  be- 
sides which,  he  was  personally  examined 
at  length  by  the  brethren,  who  unani- 
mously recommend  him  to  you.  He  is 
a  very  acceptable  Preacher,  both  in 
Singhalese  and  Portuguese;  and  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  English.  He  is 
twenty- three  years  old. 

Although,  from  circumstances  which 
I  believe  Mr.  Dickson  has  explained  to 
you,  the  work  at  Dondra  is  very  much 
reduced,  yet  we  are  grateful  to  God  that 
we  have  an  increase  of  sixty-one  mem- 
bers in  the  District.  This  is  the  more 
satisfactory,  as  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  members  each  year  during  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  we  trust  Aat  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  principal  object 
to  which  we  now  direct  our  attention  is 
the  instruction  of  our  members  more 
accurately  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  work  of  God  in  their 
hearts. 

Our  new  Governor,  Sir  George  An- 
derson, is  friendly  to  our  Mission,  and 
has  several  times  expressed  to  me  his 
readiness  to  aid  us  in  our  work.  He 
was  in  the  vessel  with  Dr.  Coke  when 
he  died;  and  inquired  very  kindly 
respecting  Mr.  Harvard  and  Mr.  Clougli, 
who  were  his  fellow-passengers.  We 
are  thankful  for  this;  but  feel  that  we 
principally  need  an  outpouring  of  God*8 
Holy  Spirit.  For  this  we  request  you 
to  aid  us  with  your  prayers. 

Dr.  Kessen,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  in  good  health,  has  expressed  his 
intention  of  writing  to  )ou  as  Secretary 
a  full  statement  of  our  work ;  which,  [ 
trust,  will  give  you  and  the  friends  of 
our  Mission  generally  satisfaction.  The 
brethren  returned  to  their  stations  in 
peace,  and  with  a  renewed  determination 
to  give  themselves  to  God  and  to  His 
work. 


ADDRESS   OF    THE    MISfllOKAKIES. 

To  His  EweeVenoy  Sir  G.  W,  Ander* 
Mm,  Governor  if  Ceylon  and  ite  de* 
pendencies. 

Mat  it  please  Youe  Excel- 
LEKCT, — The  Wesleyan  Missionaries, 
European  and  Native,  of  the  Singhalese 
District  of  Ceylon,  assembled  in  their 
Annual  District-Meeting,  most  respect- 
fully present  their  congratulations  to 
Your  Excellency  on  your  arrival  in 
Ceylon  to  administer  the  Government  of 
the  colony. 

They  do  this  with  peculiar  feelings, 
in  consequence  of  the  gratitude  they 
owe  for  the  support  and  encouragement 
you  afforded  their  Missionary  brethren 
Harvard  and  Clough  in  1814,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  late  Dr.  Coke  on  his  voy- 
age to  India.  In  the  hour  of  their  deep 
distress  and  bereavement,  you  sustained 
their  minds  by  your  Christian  attentions, 
and  the  assurances  you  gave  them  that  the 
influence  you  possessed  should  be  used 
on  their  behalf  with  the  Government  of 
Bombay  ;  assurances  amply  fulfilled. 

Their  sincere  hope  and  earnest  prayer 
to  Almighty  God  is,  that  Your  Excel- 
lency may  be  endued  with  grace  and 
heavenly  wisdom  so  to  administer  the 
Government  of  this  island,  that  not  only 
peace  and  tranquillity  may  prevail,  but 
also  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
of  the  native  population  may  be  elevated 
by  the  spread  of  vital  Christianity,  and 
the  extension  of  a  sound  and  liberal 
education. 

Since  1814,  the  Wesleyan  Misaion- 
aries  have  exerted  themselves  to  promote 
these  objects,  and  have  not  been  without 
the  Divine  blessing  on  their  labours. 
They  at  present  occupy,  in  the  south  of 
the  island,  commencing  with  Negombo, 
and  proceeding  to  Dondra,  1 1  principal 
stations;  namely,  Coloml^o,  Negombo, 
Seedua,  Willi  watte,  Galkisse,  Morotto, 
Pantora,  Caltura,  Galle,  Belligam,  and 
Matura;  and  4  Branch  Stations ; 
namely,  Rillegalle,  (in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince,) Amblangodde,  Dondra,  and 
Goddapitiya. 

Tliey  have  at  present,  in  their  differ- 
ent stations,  1,285  church-members,  and 
302  candidates  for  membership ;  while 
the  number  of  persons  either  regularly 
or  occasionally  attending  their  ministry 
is  upwards  of  6,000.  The  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  Mission  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  vernacular;  the  expense 
attending  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage being  greater  than  can  be  met  by 
ihe  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission. 
The    number    of   children    at    present 
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under  instruction  is  about  3,000.  The 
stations  in  the  Singhalese  District  are 
attended  to  by  5  European  Missionaries, 
10  Native  Ministers,  and  16  Catechists. 
The  Singhalese  lan){uage  is  generally 
used  in  their  religious  services ;  al- 
tliough  in  large  towns  Divine  worship  is 
conducted  both  in  the  English  and  Por- 
tuguese languages. 

The  north  of  Ceylon  is  formed  into  a 
distinct  District,  called  the  Taroul  Dis- 
trict, having  4  stations,  4  European 
and  2  Native  Ministers,  and  6  Cate- 
chists. The  church-members  are  341, 
and  30  are  candidates  for  membership. 
The  attendants  at  public  worship  are 
3,600;  and  the  children  in  the  schools 
are  1,365. 

Total  in  the  island — 15  stations,  4 
Branch  stations ;  (each  comprising  a 
number  of  villages;)  9  European  Mis- 
sionaries, 12  Native  Ministers,  and  22 
Catechists;  1,626  church-membero,  332 
candidates  fur  membership,  9,600  general 


hearers;  and 4,300  children  unda  tuition 
in  their  schools. 

The  Mission  has  hitherto  received  the 
sanction  and  friendly  countenance  of  the 
Colonial  Oovemment ;  and  they  trust  that 
the  catholic  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
deavour to  carry  out  their  noobtrusive 
labours  will  meet  with  the  approbation 
and  countenance  of  Your  Excellency. 

In  conclusion,  they  earnestly  pray  that 
Your  Kxcellency  and  family  may  be 
favoured  with  health  and  prosperity,  not 
only  in  the  things  pertaining  to  this  life, 
but  especially  in  those  pertaining  to 
godliness;  and  that  you  may  have  the 
satisfaction,  at  the  close  of  your  admi- 
nistration, of  seeing  that  your  effort*  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  isUnd,  have  been 
laigely  successful. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  District- 
Meeting, 

D.   J.    OOOERLY, 

Chairman  atui  General  Superintendent. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  f  rem  ike  Rev.  Dr,  Ketsen^  dated  ColcmbOy 

January  19/A,  1851. 


In  a  late  communication,  I  stated, 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had 
an  average  annual  increase  of  sixty- 
seven  members.  This  inspires  us  with 
thankfulness  to  Ood,  and  encourages  us 
to  go  forward.  In  some  of  our  Circuits 
the  work  is  very  low  ;  but  in  others  it  la 
full  of  promise.  The  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  is  laying  hold  of  the  hearts  of  not 
a  few,  and  making  them  free  from  the 
law  of  sin.  When  we  look  around  on 
the  multitudes  who  are  spiritually  dead, 
living  careless  and  unconcerned  about 
their  souls,  and  hasting  forward  in  an 
almost  unbroken  mass  to  the  tribunal 
of  Ood,  we  feel  our  utter  insufficiency  of 
ourselves ;  but  when  we  hear  of  one  and 
another  converted  to  God,  we  perceive 
that  His  arm  is  not  yet  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save,  nor  His  ear  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear.  I  cannot  better  express 
our  sentiments  than  in  the  words  of  a 
valued  native  brother,  who  thus  writes 
to  our  General  Superintendent : — 

<<  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  may  say  that 
all  is  well  with  us.  But  I  am  not  with- 
out gloomy  thoughts  at  times.  I  feel 
that  what  is  done  here  is  as  small  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  what  remains 
to  be  done  u  as  great  as  a  large  moun- 
tain. I  received  six  members  into  full 
connexion  with  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month ;  hut  many  thousands  in  this 
small  station  live  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  death ;  and  moat  of  them  know  it  not, 
and  believe  ii  not.      My   soul    is   dis- 


tressed for  the  iouls  of  othera ;  but  I 
have  happy  moments  too.  Yesterday  I 
met  a  claas  consisting  of  fourteen  fe- 
males. One  cried  out.  Mama  wUan^- 
vfoliu  bendi  inna  kdlakanni  pattukdra^ 
yeka  ;  that  is,  '  I  am  a  miserable  ainner 
bound  with  chains :  *  and  trembled  as 
she  spoke,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Four 
others  spoke  of  the  joy  they  feel  in  the 
sense  of  God*s  pardoning  love.  I  daily 
meet  some  to  whose  souls  Jesus  is  pre- 
cious." 

This  is  a  testimony  unspeakably  valu- 
able to  us :  it  exhibits  the  work  of  God 
in  a  heathen  land,  and  we  believe  it  to 
be  genuine. 

Yesterday  a  ('ommittee  of  the  Central 
School  Commission  examined  my  Inati- 
tution,  and  received  sixteen  promising 
young  men,  who  are  ready  to  go  out 
among  their  countrymen  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  a  sound  Christian  education. 
The  gentlemen  present  were  the  Hoiu 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Caulfield,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sion, and  our  honoured  General  Superin- 
tendent, the  Rev.  Mr.  G^igerly.  The 
examination  was  very  satisfactory,  and 
twenty  new  students  are  to  be  received 
in  the  room  of  those  going  out.  The 
following  programme  of  work  done  in 
the  Institution  may  interest  you : — 

1.  Scripture  Repetitiok — 
Christ*s  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Psalms;  proofs  of  the 
Creed ;  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  the  Ttn 
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Conmumdments ;  prophecies  relating  to 
Christ  and  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Catechism.  Harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels;  Mr.  Hardy*N  <*  Mirror 
of  Scripture**  (a  moKt  valuable  work,  in 
Singhalese,  similar  in  plan  to  Uorne*s 
Introduction).  Old  Te$iamenL — The 
Pentateuch;  Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  2 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  Esra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  and  Job,  together  with 
Daniel  and  Jonah.  New  Testament. — 
The  Oospels  and  the  Acts. 

2.  Geography. — The  Maps  of  the 
World,  Europe,  Asia,  England,  and 
Ceylon ;  Problems  on  the  Globes ;  Ge- 
neral Sketch  of  the  Solar  System. 

3.  History.  —  Scripture  History; 
Turnour*s  History  of  Ceylon. 


4.  Arithmetic. — The  whole  of  the 
Dublin  Treatise. 

5.  Geometry. — ^Euclid,  books  1^; 
eighteen  Problems  from  Bonny castle*s 
Mensuration. 

6.  Dictation,  Writing,  and  Composi- 
tion. 

An  almost  inMuperable  difficulty  is  the 
want  of  books  in  Singhalese.  We  have 
been  compelled  to  translate  as  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  above  subject^i,  and  the 
young  men  to  write  from  dictation. 
Such  a  method  is  most  tedious  and  un- 
comfortable. Government,  however,  has 
now  appointed  a  Committee  of  Transla- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
we  may  hope  to  see  a  sound  Singhalese 
literature. 


POLYNESIAN  MISSIONS. 

In  connexion  with  this  singularly  interesting  part  of  our  Society's 
Missionary  work,  we  report  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  safe  return  to 
Auckland  in  New-Zealand  of  our  indefatigable  Superintendent,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Lawrj,  from  his  second  official  visit  to  the  Friendly  and 
Feejee  Missions.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  brief  letter 
received  from  him,  under  the  date  of  October  25th,  1850 : — 


A  FOKTMIOHT  since  I  landed  here, 
after  a  six  months*  trip, — my  second 
among  the  islands  of  the  <'  great  South 
Sea,**  where  the  good  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged  progresses  rapidly,  as  my 
journal  will  show,  when  you  receive  it 
The  brethren,  in  general,  are  well,  and 
working  together  in  harmony. 

Aluch  goods  for  the  supply  of  the 
Missions  having  accumulated  here 
during  our  absence,  the  ''John  Wes- 
ley **  is  gone  again,  to  deliver  them,  and 
to  land  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Water- 
house  at  Vewa.  I  shall  expect  her  here 
by  the  time  our  District- Meeting  ends, 
— in  all  November.  She  will  convey 
materials  for  a  Missionary  bazaar,  which, 
I  hope,  will  realise  £600  for  the  Mission 
funds. 

Whether  I  shall  see  my  way  clear  to 
run  home  by  the  "  Wesley  "  is  not  yet 
certain,  though  probable.  I  am  a  bad 
hand  at  sea, — often  very  ill;  more  so 
now  that  I  am  old  and  grey-headed: 
but  if  I  come,  it  will  not  be  to  ask  you 
for  money  or  large  outlays ;  but  to  con- 
fer and  to  consult  you  upon  matters  of 
economy  and  discipline,  which  are  rest- 
ing upon  my  mind,  but  which  cannot, 
I  thinlc,  be  matured  or  settled  without  a 


conference  between  yourselves  and  me. 
I  shall  act  as  in  the  sight  of  God, — and 
no  doubt  He  will  lead  me  by  a  right 
way.  But  to  me  it  is  a  terrible  trial  to 
be  eight  months  upon  the  sea,  having 
just  been  away  so  loug,  and  have  to 
float  thirty-two  thousand  miles  upon  the 
heaving  swells  of  the  ocean !  I  wish 
you  were  near  me  to  be  consulted. 

I  very  much  desire  five  well-trained 
Schoolmasters.  Two  for  Fer jee,  two  for 
Tonga,  (rather  Haapae  and  Wavau,^  one 
for  New-Zealand,  to  be  supported  here. 
We  must  educate^  or  our  past  work  is 
never  to  be  ripened  for  the  full  and 
complete  harvest. 

1  called  yesterday  upon  our  Oovemor- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Oeorge  Grey.  By  some 
means.  His  Excellency  has  got  hold  of 
a  copy  of  my  Journal,  and  is  reviewing 
it  at  full  length.  I  did  not  learn  IVom 
him  the  character  of  his  remarks,  farther 
than  that  "  Christian  Missions  exerted 
the  first  snd  most  mighty  agency  in  ele- 
vating men  in  moral  and  civil  Ufe.**  I 
suppose,  therefore,  the  review  will  come 
out  in  a  friendly  tone  and  aspect.  Sir 
Oeorge  has  hitherto  done  well  for  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  natives  of 
New -Zealand. 
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The  general  report  thus  given  bj  Mr.  Lawry  of  th«  Polj^netian 
Missions  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  large  and  higlily-farourable 
communications  just  received  from  the  Missionaries  themselres,  as 
well  as  by  the  details  contained  in  the  Minutes  of  their  respective 
District- Meetings.  TVe  regret  that  they  have  reached  us  too  late  for 
immediate  publication.  But  we  select  two  of  the  earliest  date,  (ooe 
from  each  District,)  and  purpose  to  continue  our  extracts  when  the 
pressure  of  other  important  matter  will  permit,  as  far  as  space  and 
opportunity  will  allow.  The  two  for  which  we  now  request  a  careful 
perusal  are  the  following : — 

FRIKNDLY  ISLANDS^ 

Extract  qf  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Peter  Turner^  dated  Neiafu^  VavaUy 

June  lUA,  1850. 


Our  District-Meeting  is  over,  and 
the  **  John  Wesley  "  will  soon  leave  for 
Tonga,  not  to  return  for  many  months, 
especially  if  she  should  first  visit  Eng- 
land, which  we  have  recommended  to 
your  consideration.  Our  District-Meet- 
ing was  one  of  great  harmony  and  love. 
We  were  favoured  with  the  presence 
and  counsel  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry, 
the  General  Visiter;  and  he  expressed 
himself  as  pleased  with  the  state  of 
things,  especially  at  Tonga.  There  is  a 
mighty  move  going  on  in  that  place.  A 
better  day  seems  to  have  dawned  upon 
Tongatabu.  Many  have  been  the  prayers 
which  have  been  offered  for  that  island, 
that  Christianity  might  there  become 
mighty  to  the  supplanting  of  Heathen- 
ism, and  the  counteraction  of  the  errors 
of  Popery.  Many  who  have  desired  to 
see  these  days  have  died  without  the 
sight,  and  some  others  have  been  re- 
moved to  other  fields  of  labour.  The 
east  end  of  the  island,  where  Satan  has 
had  his  stronghold,  has  at  length  begun 
to  quake  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel;  and  all  the  Heathen  are  con- 
vinced that  theirs  is  a  system  of  lies, 
and  must  soon  wax  old,  and  vanish 
away. 

You  have  heard  mention  made  of  a 
great  Chief  named  Tugi,  the  son  of 
Fatu,  the  Chief  of  Mua,  with  whom  Mr. 
Lawry  formerly  lived.  For  a  long  linie 
there  have  been  evident  signs  that  he 
was  abandoning  the  system  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  the  preaching  of  the  word ;  and  he 
woold  Tisit  the  Missionary  to  make 
inquiries,  and  would  hear  with  patience 
the  closest  application  of  Gospel  truths. 
Of  late  the  heathen  party  nave  been 
doubling  their  attentions  to  him,  and 
have  begged  him  not  to  forsake  them ; 
but  he  has  at  length  made  a  bold  and 
resolute     stand    against     Heathenism. 


When  it  was  known  that  he  was  about 
to  make  the  grand  decision,  and  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  he  was  aaaailed  boch 
by  the  Heathen,  and  by  the  Prietts  of 
Popery ;  but  his  mind  was  made  up  on 
the  point,  and  he  embraced  Chriatianiiy, 
with  nearly  two  hundred  of  his  people, 
and  since  then  has  proved  firm.  The 
Romish  Priest  went  to  him,  proftssed 
much  love  to  him,  and  much  cooetro 
for  his  weUarc,  and  did  all  in  hia  power 
to  dissuade  him  from  throwing  away  bis 
*'  happiness."  Of  course,  the  Jesuit 
spoke  in  no  very  fkvourable  terms  of 
Protestantism  and  of  Proiestama;  but 
all  his  arts  and  tears  were  unavailing, 
and  Tugi  has  become  a  professor  of  the 
true  religion  of  Jesus,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  td  the  cause  in 
Tonga.  He  has  already  used  his  influ- 
ence among  his  people;  and  they  are 
now  coming  over  from  Heathenism  by 
hundreds;  and  the  remaining  Heathen 
are  trembling  with  fear  and  astonish- 
ment, and  are  saying  one  to  another, 
"  What  can  we  do  now  that  Tugi  has 
lotued  ?  he  was  our  head,  prop,'*  && 

There  are  now  four  Romish  Priests 
on  Tonga ;  but  they  are  losing  their  in- 
fluence among  the  people ;  and  with  all 
their  seeming  compliances,  and  << pious'* 
frauds,  they  are  cast  into  the  back- 
ground. The  reason  of  this  is,  we  have 
God  and  truth  on  our  side.  The  word 
of  life  has  been  disseminated,  and  for 
many  years  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  struggling  with  the  darkness  and 
error  of  Heathenism,  and  these  have 
been  giving  way,  and  now  the  horiaon  is 
being  illumined  with  the  light  of  truth. 
Those  of  the  Heathen  who  wish  to  keep 
to  their  many  wives,  and  other  evil  cus- 
toms, will  perhaps  join  the  fallen  Church 
of  Rome,  which  dlows  every  gratifica- 
tion to  her  votaries.  But  those  who  are 
on  the  spot,  and  have  to  contend  with 
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this  lystem  of  liet»  see  its  weakicss,  and 
that  it  shakes  to  its  very  fonodatioiM, 
which  are  mere  lottenness. 

The  hrethsen  at  Tonga  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  laboar,  and  their  efforts 
are  tailing  upon  the  people.  The  rising 
generation  arc  becoming  wiser  than  their 
&theff»;  and  since  the  feasts  and  pas- 
tiroes  of  declining  Heathenism  have  no- 
thing to  fascinate  them,  they  are  looking 
for  something  else  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  mind.  And  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  the  schools,  now  introduced  among 
them,  fully  meet  their  case.  Their  at- 
tention is  arrested,  and  their  energies  are 
brought  into  exercise,  and  they  are  say- 
ing, '*  Now  thirt  is  just  what  we  want. 
Here  we  find  something  to  amuse,  some- 
thing to  instruct;  and,  by  attending  to 
these  things,  we  become  wise,  and  our 
minds  are  at  ease.**  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
knowledge  is  power,  and  the  possessor 
gains  an  influence  over  his  compeers. 
Kven  those  who  are  of  a  lower  grade  in 
society,  snd  who,  when  Heathens,  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  presence  of 
rank  and  power,  ate  now  looked  up  to 
as  teachers,  and  have  a  power  and  inflo- 
ence  which  ate  felt  and  submitted  to 
cheerfully.  Now  the  inquiry  is,  when  an 
individual  is  proposed  for  any  active  ser- 
vice, "  Can  he  read  ?  **  «  Does  he  under- 
stand figures  ?  **  and,  "  Has  he  been  at 
the  school  ?  "  And  if  we  can  answer  in 
the  afiirmative,  he  is  just  the  man  who 
will  do. 

WhUe  I  am  on  the  subject  of  schools, 
I  may  just  say  that  these  remarks  apply 
principally  to  Tonga,  where  the  normid 
systcHi  h«i  been  introduced,  and  is  now 
in  active  operation,  and  promises  to  be  a 
blessing  to  that  island,  and,  ultimately, 
to  Haabal  and  Vavan.  But  as  yet  we 
feel  but  little  of  its  influence  here,  or  at 
Haabai;  and  we  find  a  great  difficulty 
to  get  suitable  men  to  leave  their  lands, 
their  houses,  plantations,  and  families, 
for  two  or  three  years,  while  they  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  system.  The  best  of 
oar  men,  whom  we  have  long  employed 
as  Head  Teachers  in  the  places  where 
they  live,  have  mostly  large  families, 
which  they  cannot  dividie  or  leave;  for 
we  have  thought  that  the  funds  of  our 
Society  will  not  allow  us  to  do  much 
towards  the  maintenance  of  Native 
Teachers  while  under  instruction.  We 
have  therefore  been  under  the  necessity 
of  allowing  a  man  to  take  oidy  his  wife 
and  two  children,  or  to  get  men  without 
families :  the  latter  are  very  few,  for  our 
most  steady  men  are  married,  and  the 
people  here  marry  young,  so  that  before 
a  man  is  far  advanced  in  yean  he  may 


have  five  or  six  childreiL  These  men 
are  our  best  men,  but  have  to  be  de- 
barred from  the  school  on  account  of 
unavoidable  circiMnstanoes.  I  have  tried 
much  of  late  to  get  some  to  go  to  Tonga, 
and  remain  under  the  iiutruction  of  Mr. 
Amos  for  two  years ;  but  I  have  only 
been  able  to  persuade  two  to  go,  instead 
of  eight.  Some  are  willing  to  go,  could 
they  take  their  whole  families  with  them. 
Thus  you  will  iiercelve  that  we  have 
difficulties  in  our  way,  and  very  many 
years  will  elapse  before  we  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  here  by  any  school  which 
may  be  located  in  Tongatabu.  We  have 
dibcussed  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Amos 
removing  to  Haabai  or  Vavau,  in  a  few 
year«.  By  some  it  was  thought  that  the 
injury  which  Tonga  would  incur  from 
his  removal  would  be  too  great  to  war- 
rant our  making  the  trial.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  when  you  read  our 
Minutes  of  the  District-Meeting  of  1860, 
to  find  that  we  have  requested  you  to 
send  us  out  Schoolmasters  for  Vavan 
and  Haabai.  Let  them  be  married  men, 
whose  wives  have  also  some  knowledge 
of  the  system,  and  will  be  both  able 
and  willing  to  help  in  the  schools. 

The  King  and  some  of  his  Chicfii 
came   from   Haabai   when  the    "John 
Wesley  '*  arrived,  to  be  present  at  onr 
Meeting,  that  he  might  have  some  oon- 
versation  on  the  code  of  laws  which  has 
been  recommended  to  him.     He  and  his 
people  begin  to  feel  their  want  of  some 
system  of  government,  grounded  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  mercy.    The 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  they 
must  have  some  standsird  of  appeal,  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
any  upstart  native  Judge,  who  may  bt 
as  unfit  for  his  office  as  a  want  of  com^ 
mon  sense  can  make  him,  but  who  may 
have  got  into  ofllce  by  mere  favour  or 
rank.      We    found,   howevep,   that  the 
mind  of  the  King  was  not  fully  made  up 
on  the  point,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to 
make  a  few  inquiries,  and  then  |iii|posed 
to  postpone  the  affair  until  he  cowulted 
with  the  Chiefs  of  Tonga ;  and  aa  the 
«  John  Wesley  "  will  return  there,  land 
the  Oeneral  Visiter  would  go  thither^we 
left  the  matter  with  him  and  the  bre- 
thren on  that  station.     But  this  people 
are  very  jealous  of  any  foreign  interfer- 
ence, and  sometimes  even  question  the 
motives  of  their  Missionaries,  whether 
they  may  not  wish  to  bring  them  under 
some  foreign  government.     This  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  not  done  more  to 
promote  a  code  of  laws   like  those  of 
Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islandr.     We 
have  left  them  to  feel  their  own  wants,  and 
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we  hope  now  they  will  make  some  move 
towaids  improvement  in  civilisation  and 
political  economy. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  witness  one 
mark  of  improvement  in  the  members  of 
oar  Societies ;  that  is,  their  willingness  to 
do  something  more  towards  the  cause  of 
Ood,  both  among  themselves  and  in  the 
world  at  large.     In  our  quarterly  visit- 
ations of  the  classes,   we    have   urged 
upon  the  members  the  duty  of  doing 
more  towards  the  support  of  the  work  of 
Ood;  and  some  have  given  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  ten,  yams  when  they  re- 
ceived their  quarterly-ticket,  and  others 
have  given  from  one  quart  to  four  gal- 
lons of  cocoa-nut  oil:  so  that  you  will 
find  there  is  a  considerable  sum  brought 
forward  as  class  and  quartfrly  money. 
In  this  respect  our  brethren  at  the  Haa- 
bais  have  done  the  best,  and  deserve  all 
praise.  Perhaps  five  tons  of  oil  have  been 
made  in  the  Haabai  Circuit  during  the 
past  year ;  but  most  of  it  has  not  yet  been 
disposed  of.      You   will  see  from  our 
Minutes,  that  we  have  made  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  what  we  think  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  way  of  oil.     But  before  we 
can  do  much  in  this  way,  we  must  be 
supplied  with  tanks  in  which  to  put  the 
oil,  and  then  we  must  have  some  means 
of  taking  it  to  a  market ;  and  if  we  took 
it  to  any  market  but  an  English  market, 
we  should  generally  have  to  sell  it  for 
half  its  value.      We    have,    therefore, 
recommended,  in  conjunction  with   tlje 
General  Visiter  and  the  Captain,  that 
the  <<  John  Wesley  "  be  allowed  to  visit 
England  every  four  years.     We  have 
often  felt,  when  the  <*  John  Williams  '* 
has  returned   home,  and   has  taken  so 
much  oil  and  arrow-root,  and  has  added 
to  much  to  the  funds  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  somewhat  ashamed  that 
we  could  not  have  the  same  means  of 
aendiog    sometblDg  which    would    tell 
npon  &t  mindi  of  the  Christian  public 
Now  we  seem  to  be  doing  nothing ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.     We  are  doing 
something   in    our  quarterly  subscrip- 
tions, Ac     The  yams  which  the  mem- 
bera  give  for  their  tickets  are  put  into 
our  store,  and  we  buy  them  from  the 
Society;  so  you  will  find  in  our  Circuit 
Accounts  so  much  taken  out  of  store  by 
the  brethren  in  yams,  books,  &c     I  do 
not  say  that  all  has  been  done  in  this 
way  which  might  have  been  done ;  but 
we  are  determined  to  put  our  shoulders 
Co  the  work.     We  see  that  the  claims  of 
the  world  demand  this  from   us,  and 
demand    from    the    members    of    the 
churches  in  every  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  that  they  do  more  towards  send- 


ing the  Ootpel  into  all  the  world  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  perishing  men.    We 
hope  you  will  allow  the  vessel  to  letnra 
home,  to  bring  us  out  tanks  for  our  oil, 
and  then  to  take  the  collections  of  the 
infant  churches  in  these  seas,  and  pour 
them   into  the  treasury  at  home,  that 
they  may  aid  you  in  benefiting  the  world. 
During  our  District^Meeting  we  held 
a  Missionary  Meeting  at  Neiafu ;  and  a 
most  interesting  time  it  was.     The  cha- 
pel was  well  filled,  even  to  overflowing; 
and  every  one,  eyen  the  children,  seemed 
to  partake  in  the  general  feeling  of  de- 
light which  was  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion.    Most  of  the  assembly  were  clothed 
in  European  garments.     The  men  had 
shirts  and  waistcoats  on,  and  some  few 
appeared  in  coats.     The  women  appeared 
quite  respectable,  and  joy  beamed  in 
every  countenance     It  was  quite  a  treat 
to  have  with  us  so  many  of  our  brethren 
from  Tonga  and  Haabai,  and  the  General 
Visiter.     At  Mr.  Lawry*s  request  the 
people  brought  shells,  and  a  few  other 
curiosities,  to  be  taken  to  England ;  and 
the  people  came  forward  eheerfuXij  to 
throw  in  their  mite.     There  were  about 
fourteen  casks  and  cases  of  shells  collect- 
ed on  the  occasion,  and  four  pounds  in 
money.    Just  before  the  vessel  came  in, 
we  had  begun  to  have  our  Missionary 
Meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  Circuit 
and  the  people  came  forward  very  liberal- 
ly with  yams,  fowls,  oil,  gatu,  and  pigs. 
These  will  be  sold  for  what  they  will 
fetch,  and  the  money  handed  OTer  to  the 
Missionary  Society.     We  feel  the  want 
of  money  on  these  occasions,  as  the  peo- 
ple have  to  make  their  subscriptions  in 
yams,  &c.,  which  gives  the  Mission- 
aries much  extra  trouble.     It  is  some- 
what novel  also,  in  Riving  tickets,  when 
saying  to  each,  **  What  can  you  giTS  to- 
wards the  cause  of  God  ?**  to  be  answered, 
"  One,  two,  or  five  yams,  or  oil,**  Ac, 
and  to  mark  it  so  in  the  class-book.    Bat, 
like  our  friends  in  Englsnd,  we  haTe  to 
try  all  fiiir  means  to  raise  money  to  benefit 
the  world.     For  though  this  seems  more 
especially  for  the  church,  yet  wherever 
a  church   is  established   there  are  the 
ordinances  and    the    sacraments  to  be 
administered,  and  these  all  benefit  the 
world  at  large. 

As  it  respects  myself  and  wife,  we  are 
as  when  I  last  wrote  to  you.  I  am  fully 
employed  in  the  work  of  Christ;  not 
quire  so  strong  as  formerly,  but  quite  as 
willing  to  be  spent  in  publishing  the  Sa- 
viour. My  poor  wife  is  much  afflicted, 
but  is  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer  in 
the  service  of  the  church,  until  yon  may 
be  pleased  to  say,  "  It  is  enough  :  come 
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If 


awBj.'*  Then  we  shall  say,  "  This  is  the 
cloud  of  Ood*8  providence,**  and  shall 
follow  its  guidance.  We  have  recom* 
mended  Jone  Lata  to  be  taken  on  trial 


as  an  Assistant  Missionary.  He  is  a 
good  roan,  has  an  inteliigent  mind,  and 
b  an  excellent  Preacher.  He  was  under 
Mr.  F.  Wilson*s  tuition  for  two  years. 


The  second  letter  refers  to  the  Missions  in  the  Feejee  Islands,  and 
is  from  the  Rer.  James  Calvert,  dated  Septemher  12th,  1850. 


Since  I  last  wrote,  Elijah  and  I  have 
interceded  with  Tui  Viti  for  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  the  town  doomed  to  death. 
He  consented  for  the  removal  of  all  the 
people  to  Vewa,  and  undertook  to  spare 
their  lives.  The  day  for  their  removal 
was  fixed,  and  Elijah  borrowed  three 
large  canoes  of  Tui  Viti,  and  several 
small  vessels  of  foreigners;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  town  feared  to  risk  their  lives. 
Several  have  lately  begged  to  be  brought 
here.  I  suppose  about  fifty  have  ar. 
rived;  and,  should  the  attack  on  the 
town  be  delayed,  I  yet  hope  for  the 
removal  of  all  to  this  refuge.  I  preached 
at  Bau  last  Sunday  in  one  of  Tui  Viti*s 
houses,  to  some  visiters  from  Lakemba. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  attendance  of 
many  Bau  women,  who  still  maintain 
their  profession  of  Christianity,  though 
we  have  not  had  preaching  at  Bau  for 
many  months,  having  been  prevented  by 
a  brother  of  the  Chief.  The  Chief  com- 
plained of  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  his 
women  who  are  professedly  Christian. 
I  said  they  ought  to  have  a  Teacher. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  surprised  to 
leam  that  the  Chief  of  Lavuka,  Ovalau, 
(where  many  white  men  reside,^  had 
abandoned  Heathenism.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  sent  a  Teacher  to  instruct  the  children 
and  wives  of  white  men.  The  Chief 
then  was  angry,  and  said  he  would  leave 
his  town  if  the  white  men  would  not 
send  the  Vewa  Teacher  away.  He  soon 
became  reconciled  to  the  Teacher's  re- 
maining ;  and  has  now,  with  many  of  his 
people,  attached  himself  to  us,  opened 
his  house  for  preaching,  and  has  sent  to 
me  desiring  that  a  Missionary  may  reside 
in  his  town,  so  that  the  Teachers  may  be 
spared  to  the  towns  which  are  subject  to 
him.  Here  we  have  a  piece  of  ground 
bought  by  the  Purser  of  the  American 
Exploring  Expedition,  and  given  to  the 


Mission.  The  Chief  is  an  influential 
mnn,  and  another  intimate  friend  of  Tut 
Viti.  I  trust  that  peace  will  be  fully 
restored  in  that  long-contending  island. 

I  was  much  pleased  ^ith  my  visit  to 
Lakemba.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  has 
abundantly  rested  upon  the  labours  of 
my  successorH,  Messrs.  Watsford  and 
Lyth,  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Malvern. 
The  change  and  improvement  were  very 
manifest.  It  was  a  great  cause  of  re- 
joicing to  me  to  worship  with  the 
King  and  people  among  and  for  whom 
I  so  long  laboured.  The  appearance 
of  the  large  school  of  children-  was  most 
pleasing. 

On  the  visit  of  the  Somosomo  people 
to  Bau,  only  one  person  was  cooked  by 
them.  Besides  that,  some  pieces  of  three 
sent  by  the  Chief  of  Lavuka,  (now  lotu,) 
were  brought  cooked  from  Ovalau.  Tui 
Viti  promised  the  Commander  of  H.M.S. 
the  ^*  Bramble,*'  that  he  would  not  have 
any  more  killed  for  eating;  and  though  he 
would  not  promise  to  bury  any  that 
might  be  brought  from  a  distance  during 
the  stay  of  the  Somosomo  people,  yet  he 
engaged  that,  after  their  departure,  any 
that  might  be  brought  without  his  know- 
ledge of  their  murder  should  be  buried. 
The  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Commanders 
of  ships  of  war  who  have  visited  Feejee, 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  Chief,  showing  him  that  their 
practices  are  most  disgraceful. 

Our  District-Meeting  has  been  a  very 
happy  one.  Mr.  Lawry  has  indeed  been 
a  very  great  comfort  and  help  to  us.  We 
are  exceedingly  thankful  for  his  visit. 
The  fatigue  appears  to  be  more  than 
ought  to  be  required  of  him.  If  he  should 
not  be  able  to  visit  us  again,  his  know- 
ledge of  us,  our  work,  and  all  our  affairs, 
will  now  be  so  complete,  that  he  will  be 
of  the  utmost  help  to  us. 


MISSIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

OREAT-NAMACQUALAND. 

Ejttraet  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  John  A.  Bailie,  dated  Niabett'Bath^ 

October  2Ut,  1850. 

VoirR  kind  letter  of  the  17th  of  when  some  difficulties  connected  with 
December  liist,  I  received  a  few  days  my  work  here  rendered  consolation  and 
since ;  and  as  it  came  to  hand  at  a  time     encouragement  necessary,  it  was  doubly 
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welcome.  For  I  can  assure  you  we 
are  not  without  our  trials  in  this  coun* 
try,  as  well  as  our  encouragements ; 
and  we  cannot,  at  such  times,  a»k  the 
advice  of  a  fellow-labourer,  being  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
of  our  brethren;  so  that  we  cnnnot 
even  be  favoured  with  the  sight  of  an- 
other Missionary  oftener  than  once  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  years.  We 
have,  however,  this  year  had  the  un- 
expected pleasure  of  Mr.  Haddy^s  com- 
pany for  a  few  days,  on  his  way  to  the 
Colony;  and,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  journey  they  had  performed, 
he  and  Mrs.  Haddy  looked  tolerably 
well. 

By  the  messenger  who  brought  your 
letter  from  Kh  amies- IS  erg,  I  receiVid 
information  of  the  death  of  our  highly- 
esteemed  friend  and  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Hodgson.  Truly,  he  was 
a  laborious  man,  and  his  removal  will 
be  felt  by  us  all ;  but  this  we  know,  that 
while  Ood  takes  His  servants  home,  to 
"  rest  from  their  laboum,"  He  calls 
unto  us  who  remain,  by  such  visit* 
ations,  to  *'  work  while  it  is  day,*'  be- 
cause *<  the  night  cometh,  when  no  roan 
can  work.*' 

I  have  nothing  particular  to  commu- 
nicate respecting  our  work  here.  A  gra- 
cious influence  often  attends  our  public 
services,  (and  perhaps  never  more  so 
than  on  the  past  Sabbath,)  and  a  few  are 
every  now  and  then  added  to  the 
church ;  but  then  as  many,  or  perhaps 
more,  emigrate  to  other  parts,  so  that  we 
never  appear  to  increase  in  regard  to 
numbers ;  but,  nevertheless,  knowledge 
of  Divine  things  is  increasing  in  the 
land,  and  I  believe  we  are  not  labouring 
in  vain. 


It  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  give 
yott  here  some  insight  into  the  prewnt 
state  of  affairs  in   this  c«mBtry.     The 
Chief  appears  of  late  to  have  taken  aa 
utter  aversion  to  all  religious  instruciioo, 
and  has  been  making  considerable  efforts 
to  remove  his  people  from  oar  services : 
he  also  adopted  such  modes  of  annoying 
our  interpreter,  that   the  old   man  h»s 
often  been  compelled  to  leave  the  statioa 
for  months  together.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances our  work  would  have  been 
considerably  hindered,  had  it  not  been 
for    a    young  man    belonging    to    the 
Khamies-berg  Inatitution,  who  has  lived 
with  me  for  some  time,  in  the  capacity 
of   a  servant,  in  order  to  improve  bis 
mind,    and    whose    knowledge    of  the 
Dutch  language,  in  addition  to  his  own, 
(the  Namacqua,)  rendered  him  a  moM 
valuable   interpreter.     The  consequence 
is,  that  his  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the>e 
trying  circumstances    have   caused  hin 
praise  to  be  heard  in  all  these  churches 
As  his  history  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  labour  of  our  Society *a  Mis- 
sionaries in  Namacqualand,  I  will  juit 
mention,  that  he  is  the  third  son  of  the 
late  Peter  Links,  of  whom  you  have  no 
doubt  heard  much ;  and  that  hia  father  hsd 
him  baptized,  when  a  child,  and  named 
Barnabas  Shaw,  afVer  the  venerable  Mi»- 
sionary  who  founded  the  Khamies-berg 
Institution  in  1816.     This  young  man 
was   converted   to  Ood  in   1845,  being 
then  six  tees  years  of  age  ;  and  has  ever 
since  evinced  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
holiness,  and  a  desire  to  be  useful  in  ihc 
church  of  Christ. 

I  crave  an  interest  in  your  prayers, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  **  preach  among 
the  Oentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ." 


THE  NATAL  DISTRICT. 

Extract  ^fa  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Gewrge  Smith,  dated  D' Urban,  Fort'Peddk, 

November  12/A,  1850. 


In  my  last  letter  I  intimated  to  yon 
our  want  of  a  new  chapel  at  Newtondale, 
where  the  congregations  and  Society  are 
increasing.  Since  that  period  this  want 
has  become  more  argent;  for  the  old 
building  is  so  much  out  of  repair,  as  to 
render  its  use  dangerous.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  inform  yoo^  that  another 
building  has  been  erected,  and  that  with 
very  trifling  expense  to  the  fUnda  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Kidd,  the  Catechist,  feel- 
ing the  importance  of  some  combined 
effort  being  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves, a  few  months  ago  called  them 
together,  and  stated,  that  if  they  desired 
to  have  a  comfortable  building  in  which 


to  worship  God  and  hear  His  word,  they 
must  unitedly  aasist  in  raising  one; 
becaose  the  Society  could  not  grant  them 
money  for  the  purpose.  They  cheer- 
fully entered  into  the  proposal,  and  csme 
forward  to  help,  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  in  the  erection  of  a  bouse  (ot 
Ood.  About  three  months  after  the 
plan  was  agreed  upcm,  the  chapel  wss 
completed;  and  on  Sunday,  November 
3d,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
dedicating  this  place,  built  under  such 
pleasing  circumstances,  to  the  service  of 
the  Ood  of  heaven.  Id  the  forenoon  a 
congregation  of  about  seventy  penoni 
assembled  together,  who  listened  with 
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great  attention  while  I  preached  to  them 
the  word  of  life  from  Matt.  xviiL  20. 
At  the  dose  of  the  sermon,  four  persons 
were  admitted  into  the  Christian  church 
by  the  rite  of  baptism.  They  had  for 
some  lime  been  under  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  gi?en  satisfactory  evidence  that 
a  work  of  grace  is  commenced  in  their 
hearts.  la  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  I  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  to  the  entire  Society ;  and 
Mr.  Kidd  preached  in  the  evening. 
These  services  were  seasons  of  spiritual 
profit ;  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
quiclten  and  to  cheer  was  realised  by 
many  ;  and  I  trust  that  at  the  opening 
of  this  place  of  worship  some  impressions 
were  made  that  will  be  permanent  and 
saving.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Kidd  in  the  erection  of  this  building : 
he  has  laboured  hard  himself,  besides 
superintending  the  work  of  the  natives. 
The  dimensions  are  forty  fttt  by  fifteen. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people.  It  is  a  subfttan- 
tlal  one  of  its  kind  ;  for,  although  only 
wauled,  it  will  probably  stand  a  number 
of  yeart*,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
that  station. 

Last  week  I  spent  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  time  in  the  examination  of  the 
candidates  for  baptism  at  D'Urban. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  were^ 
upon  the  whole,  gratifying.  In  some 
cases,  I  found  a  more  correct  and  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  Divine  truth  than 
1  previously  expected.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  evident  superior  attainments  in 
religious  knowledge  of  the  young  per- 
sons, compared  with  those  of  advanced 
years  who  came  under  instruction  late  in 
life.  Here  are  apparent  the  advantages 
which  the  young  derive  from  our  Sabbath 
and  day  schools.  It  is  matter  of  thank- 
fulness, that  in  these  schools  the  rising 
race  of  the  land  are  taught  the  sacred 
truths  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation;  of  which  their  parents 
lived  in  ignoiance.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  we  should  use  every  means 
in  our  power  to  bring  tlie  youthful  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  South  Africa 
under  sound  Christian  instruction.  Then 
may  we  expect  to  behold  a  generation 
growing  up,  actuated  by  principles  cal- 
culated to  guard  them  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  Heathenism  and  vice,  and  this 
dark  land  become  illuminated  every 
where  by  the  light  of  truth. 


Having  satisfied  myself  concerning 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
persons  on  trial,  I  selected  seven  of 
them,  whom  I  considered  most  fully 
prepared,  for  admission  into  the  church 
by  baptism.  Last  Sabbath  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  administration  of  this 
sacrament.  There  was  a  large  congre- 
gation present  on  the  occasion.  I 
preached  from  Mark  xvi.  15,  16;  and 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of 
Christian  baptism,  while  I  also  exhorted 
the  candidates  to  seek  that  trtie  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  new  nature, 
without  which  admission  into  the  visi- 
ble church  could  avail  them  nothing. 
They  were  then  requested  to  relate 
something  of  their  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  to  declare  their  determination 
to  renounce  Heathenism,  and  serve  Ood 
in  sincerity  and  truth;  which  they  did 
with  great  feeling.  I  having  read  the 
portiona  of  Scripture  app<mited  for  the 
service,  and  oflered  prayer  to  God  on 
their  behalf,  they  were  baptised  in  the 
name  of  the  HOy  Trinity.  This  was  a 
season  of  deep  interest  and  considerable 
feeling.  Many  were  powerfully  affected, 
and  wept  aloud.  O  that  all  who  were 
thus  received  into  the  church  below, 
may  at  last  be  found  as  the  crown  of  our 
rejoicing  in  the  church  above ! 

Our  j^eople  in  this  Circuit,  as  well  as 
in  other  places,  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  long  and  severe  drought;  a 
calamity  which,  by  a  people  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  produce  of  the  soil  for  sub- 
sistence, is  severely  felt.  Thia  will  like- 
wise, in  all  probability,  affect  our  financial 
retumi  for  the  year  in  some  degree. 
We  are  now,  however,  favoured  by  a 
gracious  Providence  with  reixcahing 
rains  :  soon,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to 
behold  the  earth,  previously  parched  and 
barren,  clothed  with  beauty,  and  bring- 
ing forth  fruit  abundantly,  that  there 
may  be  food  for  man  and  beast.  Thua 
will  the  difiicttlties  of  the  people  be 
relieved,  and  their  hearts  filled  with 
gladness. 

The  members  of  our  churches  here  are 
taught  to  consider  themselves  dependent 
upon  God  for  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual blessings;  since  He  alone  can 
withhold  the  fertilising  showers,  or  cause 
them  to  descend.  A  few  weeks  since,  a 
special  prayer-meeting  was  held  here  for 
the  purpose  of  imploring  from  God  the 
rain  of  heaven  upon  the  thirsty  land. 
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ALBANY. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  tfie  Rev,  William  Shaw,  dated  Graham*  s-Town, 

December  2Ut,  1850. 


You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  oar 
new  chapel,  called  the  Wesleyati  Com- 
memoration Chapel,  in  this  town,  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Almighty  Ood.  The  dedication  ser- 
vices commenced  on  Sunday,  the  24th  of 
November,  and  extended  over  Sunday, 
December  1st.  In  the  whole  there  were 
ten  services,  which  were  well  attended, 
much  interest  having  been  excited 
among  all  classes  of  the  community ; 
for,  besides  its  great  purpose  as  a  place 
of  worship,  it  is  designed  as  a  monu- 
mental builduig,  in  token  of  gratitude  to 
God,  for  His  goodness  to  the  British 
settlers  who  landed  on  these  shores  in 
the  year  1820.  Amongst  this  class  of 
the  community,  with  their  descendants 
and  family  connexions,  the  feeling  of 
deep  interest  was  very  widely  extended, 
an  will  be  evident  when  I  inform  you, 
that  the  public  collections  amounted  to 
the  noble  sum  of  five  hundred  guineas, 
or  £525. 

The  building  is  in  the  pointed  style, 
well  sustained  in  all  its  parts.  The 
front,  from  the  level  of  the  floor,  is 
seventy  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  centre 
pinnacle,  and  it  is  about  sixty-three  feet 
wide,  including  the  buttresses.  The 
interior  dimensions  are  ninety  feet  long 
by  fifty  feet  broad ;  and  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  it  is  thirty -four  feet  in 
height.  There  are  two  side  and  one 
end  galleries,  and  the  building  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  in  great  comfort 
a  congregation  of  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred persons.  Altogether,  this  place  of 
worship  is  probably  the  most  commo- 
dious and  handsome  of  any  building  of 
the  kind  occupied  by  any  English  con* 
gregation  in  Southern  Africa. 

I  could  not  induce  the  Trustees  to 
excuse  me  from  conducting  the  first  ser- 
vice, as  I  had  preached  the  first  sermon 
in  the  two  chapels  which  preceded  this 
in  this  town.  I  therefore  submitted 
myself,  and  preached  Irom  the  words, 
'*  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house." 
The  building  was  completely  filled  at 
this  first  dedication- service.  We  had 
the  attendance  of  many  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Government,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, most  of  the  professional  men  in  the 
town,  and,  besides  our  own  numerous 
congregation,  a  great  number  of  our 
fellow-Christians  of  various  denomina- 


tions.     It   was  indeed   refreshing  and 
encouraging  to  the  mind,  to  behold  in 
this  distant  comer  of  the  earth  a  con- 
gregation of  at  least  fourteen   hundred 
English,   assembled    in    one    place,  u> 
worship  the  God  of  heaven,  and  dedi- 
cate a  noble  and  beautifnl  building  to 
His  service.      The   collections  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  £157,   probably 
the  largest  public  collection  ever  made 
before  at  one  service  in  any  place  of  wor- 
ship in  Southern  Africa.    It  was  the  dme 
of  holding  our  Annual  District- Meeting, 
and  thus  the  interest  was  much  iocicased 
by  the  presence  of  the  brethren  from  all 
parts  of  the  District     Several  of  tbem 
preached  excellent  and  interesting  ser- 
mons, well  adapted  to  the  occaaioo  ;  snd 
we  had   also  the  friendly  and  yaluable 
assistance  of  the  Independent  and  Bap- 
tist  Ministers  of  the  town.      On  the 
whole,  I  think,  not  only  our  own  people, 
but  the  public  generally,  were  pleased 
and    profited    by   these    servicer;    and 
my  prayer  is,  "  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
send  now  prosperity  ! "     We  have  vastly 
increased  means  for  accommodating  our 
English    congregation,   which     will    be 
much  increased ;   and,  as  soon    as  the 
arrangements  can  be  completed,  Wesley 
chapel  will   be  re-opened   for    the  use 
of  our  large  Kaffir  and  Fingoe  congit- 
gation.      You   can   have  little    idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  we  have   had  in 
the  erection  of  a  first-class  building  of 
this  kind  in  a  country  so  circumstanced 
as  this.     The  Kaffir  war  retarded  tbe 
work  for  nearly  three  years;  and  it  is 
singular,  that  rumours  of  war  disturbed 
us  before  the    last  of  the    dedicatory 
services  had   been  held.     But   I  have 
obtained  great   help  from   a    Building 
Committee,  who    have    devoted    moch 
time  and  attention  to  tbe  work.    Our 
debt  will  be  much  heavier   than  had 
been  contemplated,  occasioned  by  unfa- 
vourable   circumstances,    which    could 
not    be    fbreseen   when  the  work  wss 
commenced;  but,  by  the  good  hand  of 
God  upon  us,  I  doubt  not  but  oar  will- 
ing people  will  in  due  season  make  pro- 
vision for  its   speedy   reduction   to  an 
amount   that   may   be   easily  managed. 
And  we  have  good  hope  that  this  nobk 
structure  will  stand   for  many  geners- 
tions,  a  witness  for  God  in  this  part  of 
Southern  Africa. 
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E*traei  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  John  Edwarthy  dated  Somerset  Eeut^ 

November  \2thy  1850. 


This  Circuit,  in  consequence  of  con- 
tinual new  openings  which  present  them- 
seWes,  has  hecome  a  very  laborious  one 
to  work.  This  arises  partly  from  some 
of  our  own  people,  who  locate  themselves 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  Circuit-town. 
Thus,  while  it  adds  much  to  the  labour 
of  the  Missionary,  in  traTelltog  to  viiiit 
these  people,  these  places  form  a  kind  of 
nucleus  or  central  position,  around  which 
many  gather  for  the  sake  of  bearing  the 
eTcrlasting  Oospel  preacbed ;  and  many 
hearts  have  been  opened  to  understand 
and  to  receive  its  saving  truths.  During 
this  year,  Ood  has  in  tender  mercy 
smiled  upon  ui,  and  given  us  both 
encouragement  and  success  in  our  work. 
The  principal  part  of  the  success  thus 
voochsafed,  has  been  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  Circuit,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  destitution  of  Oospel  means. 
During  the  year  another  preaching>place 
has  been  formed,  which  lies  from 
Somerset,  the    Circuit-town,    seventeen 


hours  on  horseback,  or  one  hundred 
and  two  English  miles.  This  place, 
and  two  other  preaching-places  which 
lie  about  thirty  miles  nearer  Somer- 
set,  are  situated  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  three  districts,  the  Somerset, 
Oraaf-Reinet,  and  Uitenhage,  and 
among  a  great  number  of  the  coloured 
classes,  chiefly  liberated  slaves,  as  well 
as  Europeans,  who  have  no  means  of 
grace  except  that  which  the  Missionary 
of  this  Circuit  can  afford  them.  We 
have  in  this  part  eighry-three  meeting 
in  dass,  who  reside  within  the  average 
of  seventy-eight  miles  of  the  Circuit- 
town.  This  makes  the  work  of  the 
Circuit  hard,  and  causes  the  Missionary 
to  be  often  from  home. 

Though  this  Circuit  has  been  one  of 
great  labour  and  toil,  in  that  it  is  so 
extensive,  yet  I  hope  my  successor  will 
be  as  happy  as  I  have  been,  and  then  he 
will  have  no  need  of  regret  at  having 
come  into  it. 


MISSIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

HAYTI. 

Ejetraci  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  Jamea  T,  Flartwelt,  dated  Cape^Haytieriy 

December  30<A,  1850. 


Now  that  the  schools  are  closed,  and 
matters  thereunto  belonging  are  settled 
for  the  year  about  to  close,  I  will, 
according  to  custom,  ^ive  you  some 
account  of  them. 

The  examination  of  the  Cape  school 
began  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant, 
and  ended  the  following  day.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Commission  of  Public 
Instruction,  Le  Due  de  la  Bande  du 
Nord,  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  state  of  the  school,  and 
promised  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  its  flourishing  condition. 
Candour,  however,  obliges  me  to  say, 
that  the  sdiolam  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  during  the  year.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  of  judgment  is,  that 
the  Commission  did  not  examine  the 
school  last  year ;  and  this  year  my  pri- 
vate examination  was,  of  course,  much 
more  minute  than  their  public  one. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  also  de- 
creased from  seventy-three  to  sixty- 
three.  Next  year  I  intend  (o.v.)  to 
open  tlie  school  for  both  »exes,  although 
I  have  not  yet  found  a  M  abler.     One  of 


the  former  scholars  has  become  an  effi- 
cient Teacher. 

I  will  copy  from  my  journal  an 
account  of  my  visit  to  Oonai'ves. 

December  16th. — I  set  out  with  the 
Schoolmaster  for  Oonai'ves.  The  morn- 
ing was  unpromising ;  but  the  rain  soon 
blew  over,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney. At  eleven,  we  alighted  near  the 
village  of  Limb^  to  refresh  our  horses, 
and  to  partake  of  some  provision  we  car- 
ried with  us.  While  our  passports  were 
being  examined,  I  called  upon  the  Duke 
of  Plaisance,  who  is  a  kind  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  in  these  parts. 

17th. — Having  slept  comfortably  at 
Camp  de  Coq,  we  roue  early,  and 
arrived  at  seven  on  the  summit  of  the 
lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  divides 
the  province  du  Nord  from  the  province 
de  PArtibonite.  Here  I  found  the  air 
so  pure,  and  the  scenery  so  delightful, 
that  I  was  glad  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  rode  into  Gona'ives  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

18th. — The  examination  of  the  school 
began.     There  was  a  good   attendance 
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on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  but  there 
was  only  one  efficient  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
sent. The  Priest  who  had  on  former 
occasions  conducted  the  examination  has 
just  been  deprived  of  his  living.  The 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  Commissary  of 
Police,  questioned  the  children;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  patience  and 
kindne>8  with  which  he  conducted  the 
proceedings.  This  first  day  has  been 
employed  in  examining  the  boys  and  girls 
in  reading,  writing,  and  grammar,  and 
closed  by  the  recitation  of  moral  piece* . 

19th. — The  examination  to-day  con- 
cluded the  grammatical  department,  and 
then  proceeded  to  arithmetic.  In  the 
afternoon  the  children  of  the  lirst  class 
were  questioned  for  about  an  hour  on 
cosmography;  and  certainly  their  answers 
were  surprising.  I  much  wished  that 
some  of  our  good  friends  of  education 
had  been  there.  One  there  was  present, 
the  Captain  of  a  Jersey  vessel  in  port, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  Society,  Ue 
expressed  himself  as  perfectly  asto- 
nished at  the  proficiency  of  the  children. 
The  proceedings  of  this  day  were  con- 
cluded by  my  questioning  the  classes  on 
sacred  history,  the  result  of  which  was 
quite  satisfactory. 

20 lb. —An  hour  and  a  half  wus  em- 
ployed this  morning  in  examining  the 
geography-classes.  After  this  prises 
were  distributed  by  the  Chevalier  to  the 
most  deserving  scholars.  He  tlien  deli- 
vered a  short  address,  expressing  his 
entire  satisfaction.  One  sentence  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  It  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — Having  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  commendation  of  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  scholars,  he 
said,  <<  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  an 
institution  based  and  conducted  upon 
principles  of  evangelical  morality  ?  '* 
Mr.  Buyard,  the  Head  Master,  then 
spoke ;  shortly  after  which  I  delivered  an 
address  to  the  parents  and  childreiu 
The  proceedings  terminated  by  a  plenti- 
ful distribution  of  cakes,  and  the  decla- 
ration by  the  Chevalier  La  Motte,  au 
nam  de  la  hi,  that  the  school  was  in 
vacation. 

Sunday,  22d — A  profitable  day.  The 
evening  service  was  better  attended  than 
any  I  have  seen  at  Oonaives.  After 
sermon  I  administered  the  Lord's  supper 
to  a  small  company. 

23d. — Long  before  the  earliest  dawn 
had  appeared  in  the  east,  and  long  after 
th9  latest  rays  had  disappeared  in  the 


west,  I  was  in  the  saddle ;  and,  I  am 
specially  thankful  to  say,  with  nothing 
more  than  that  salutary  fatigue  which 
disposes  to  slumber.  So  dark  was  the 
night,  that  I  lost  my  companion ;  (s 
member  of  Society,  who  had  kindlj 
accompanied  me  to  render  aasistance,  if 
my  deteriorated  state  of  health  bad 
required  it,  on  the  road;)  nor  did  we 
meet  before  the  next  day,  when  each 
arrived  in  town  alone 

24th. — At  home.  Ood  be  praised! 
The  journey  I  had  so  much  dreaded  hM 
been  very  beneficial  to  my  health ;  abd 
the  improved  prospects  at  the  ooce 
barren  station  of  Oonaives  have  proved 
quite  cheering  to  my  spirits. 

The  school  at  Oonaivea  has  this  jeu 
nearly  supported  itself,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  public  worship  at  that  tovn. 
The  Cape  school  is  not  so  prosperoni 
in  this  respect,  Irom  circumsunccs 
which  I  will  explain.  At  Gonaives, 
our  school  is  the  only  efficient  one; 
whereas,  at  the  Cape,  we  have  four 
well-appointed  Government  schools, 
which  are  entirely  free,  and  open  to  all 
The  population  of  Gonai'vea  is  compara- 
tively a  new  one,  caring  for  nothing  but 
commercial  prosperity,  which  they  en- 
joy, and  are  consequently  more  disposed 
to  be  liberal  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape,  who  have  lost  much  of  their  for- 
mer commercial  prosperity.  I  hare, 
however,  this  year  required  thoae  parenri 
who  are  able,  to  pay  a  small  sum  per 
month.  And  this  arrangement  leaves 
about  half  the  total  number  of  scholsn 
in  the  receipt  of  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, to  cover  the  expenses  of  which  s 
subscription  is  made;  but  I  mm  sorry 
to  say  it  comes  short  of  the  required 
sum. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  our  schools.  It  may  not 
be  essentially  a  part  of  our  duty,  u 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  communicate 
or  superintend  secular  instruction ;  but 
I  doubt  not  it  is  here  very  expedient. 
These  schools  are  preparing  a  platform 
for  future  operations.  They  serve  to 
undermine  prejudice,  and  to  make  s 
standing  for  our  Missionaries  on  the  list 
of  national  benefactors. 

My  health  is,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
much  better.  I  feel  I  am  not  as  for- 
merly ;  but  I  am  able  to  attend  to  my 
work,  and  preaching  produces  no  bad 
effect  whatever.  My  family  have  passed 
through  a  long  afiiiction ;  but  they  arc 
all  now  convalescent. 
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Rock-Sound,  Eleutbera. — It  is 
with  pleasure  I  infonn  yoa  of  the  open- 
ing  of  OUT  new  cbapeL  On  Sunday,  the 
21st  ultimo,  the  opening  sermons  were 
preached  by  Air.  Pearson,  from  Go- 
vernorVH  arbour.  The  strmons  were 
excellent,  and  it  was  a  day  ever  to  be 
femembered  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
chapel  was  crowded  to  overflowii^,  snd 
many  had  to  leave,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  seatn.  Two  collections  were  made, 
which  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  poor 
people  of  this  settlement.  The  amount 
realised  was  £6.  l^s,  6c/.  We  closed 
the  iirst  Sabbath *s  services  in  our  new 
chapel,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord*s  sup- 
per together.  Some  wept  aloud  ;  some, 
who  well  remember  when  Air.  Turton 
first  came  to  this  place,  when  they 
contrasted  the  past  with  the  present, 
were  led  to  exclaim,  "  What  hath  Ood 
wrought!** 

The  chapel  is  a  substantial  stone 
building,  sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide, 
and  sixteen  ftet  high,  having  thirteen 
windows  and  four  doors,  with  a  triple 
roof;  and  I  hope,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  shall  And  we  are  not  more  than  £00 
in  dtbL^Rev.  WUUam  WiUianu,  Heck- 
S&undy  Bleuthera, 

Teikidad. — The  object  for  which  I 
take  up  my  pen  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
you  at  present  is,  to  inform  you  of  the 
result  of  the  public  examination  of  all 
the  schools  at  the  Port  of  Spain ;  which 
has  recently  been  conducted  by  His 
£xce]lency  Lord  Harris,  and  His  Honour 
Chief  Justice  Knox.  1  made  it  my 
duty  to  attend  on  each  day  of  the  exa- 
mination; and  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure now  to  inform  you,  that  the 
able  manner  in  which  several  of  the 
boys  in  our  school  acquitted  themselves, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  them, 
and  also  upon  their  indefatigable 
Teacher,  Mr.  Lawrence.  Three  of  our 
boys  obtained  very  handsome  prises; 
and  a  fourth  boy  bore  away,  most  sae- 
cessfuUy,  the  prize  denominated  by  His 
Excellency  the  "Champion's  Priie," 
which  consisted  of  a  beautifully  bound 
pictorial  Bible,  and  fifty  dollars.  I  need 
hardly  say,  that  this  successful  combat 
will  raise  our  school  considerably  in  the 
estimation  of  the  more  enlightened  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Port  of 
Spain. — Rev,  9V,  L.  Hinkt,  Trinidad, 
Bscsmber  lOM,  1860. 

Sierra-Leone. — Afany  persons  are 


members  in  our  Society  now  who  a  few 
months  ago  were  suffering .  from  the  suf- 
focating drought  of  a  slave-ship,  and 
who,  one  or  two  months  after  their  arri- 
val in  the  Colony,  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources.  They  have  no 
earthly  friends,  no  parental  advice  to 
consult  in  difficulties;  they  have  to 
wander  up  and  down  without  home. 
How  long  must  it  take  for  such  unfortu- 
nate individuals  to  settle  themselves,  in 
order  to  become  worthy  members  of  any 
community  !  Slave* vessels  are  stiU 
arriving  in  Sierra- Leone ;  and  those  of 
the  liberated  slaves  that  are  located  in 
the  Colony  sooner  or  later  become  mem- 
bers of  some  society,  at  least  some  of 
them ;  and  to  refuse  them  because  they 
are  not  in  circumstances  to  support  the 
work,  would  defeat  the  very  object  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  supporters  of 
Christian  Alissions.  This  is  the  critical 
position  in  which  your  Af  ission  is  placed 
here,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  This 
is  the  reason  we  have  often  to  report  a 
large  number  of  members  when  the  in- 
come is  but  smalL — Rev.  Joteph 
Wright,  Native  Missianarp,  Freetrnmiy 
Sierra- Leone  J  February  20/A,  1851. 

Harbour-Grace,       Newfound* 
LAND. — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  infonn  jou  that 
our  new  chapel  was  opened  for  the  pub« 
lie  worship  of  Almighty  Ood  on  the  9th 
of  this  month :  the  Rev.  J.  Norris,  of 
Carbonear,  officiated  in  the  morning ;  in 
the  evening  the  service  waa  conducted 
by    myself.      Both    the    services    were 
favoured  with  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  Him  who  has  said,  <<  Wherever  my 
name  is  recorded,  there  will  I  dwell." 
The  day  previous  to  the  Sabbath   in 
question,  we  had  one  of  the  most  severe 
storms  of  the  season,  which  blocked  up 
the  roads  with  drifts  of  snow ;  and  the 
frost  was  intense  :  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  congregatipns  were  good,  and   the 
collections  for  the  local  fund  of  the  Af  is- 
sion amounted  to  £,\Q.     Last  Sabbath  I 
preached  to  the  sealers  the  usual  annual 
sermon  previous  to  their  taking   their 
departure  for  the  ice;  when  our  beauti- 
ful sanrtuary  (for  such  it  really  is)  was 
crowded  by  a  deeply- attentive  congrega- 
tion.    The  word  came  with  power,  and 
I  trust  will  prove  the  savour  of  life  unto 
life  unto  some.^i7eo.  W.  E,  Shenstone, 
Harbour-Grace,  Newfoundland,  Febru- 
ary 25/A,  1851. 
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By  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Walter  La  wry,  inserted  in  a  preceding 
portion  of  tliis  Number,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  safely  returned  to 
New-Zealand ;  and  that,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the  *'*'  John 
Wesley "  took  her  departure  again  for  the  Islands,  having  on  board 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Waterhouse  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Feejee 
Mission.  May  the  best  blessings  of  God  accompany  His  servants,  and 
grant  them  success ! 

Messrs.  Rotherham  and  Clegg  have  safely  aixired  in  the  West 
Indies,  after  a  protracted  voyage  of  fifty-three  days. 

We  have  also  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  information  has  been 
received  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Cannell  at  New-Providence,  Bahamas, 
on  the  15th  of  March. 

We  are  happy  to  communicate  the  following  letter  bom.  the  Rev. 

William  Moister,  dated  Cape-Town,  February  5th,  1851 : — 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  dropping  tmrded    our   piogrets.      After    thia,  we 
you    a   few  hasty  lines,   by   the    ship  were  favoured  with  fair  winds,  and,  on 
**  Nile,**  just  lesTing  for  England,  to  in-  the  whole,  a  pleasant  voyage.     Captain 
form   you  of  the    safe  arrival   of   Mr.  Day  showed  us  every  kindness,  and  oar 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.   Moister    and  fellow-passengers   were   very   agreeable, 
myself,  at  this  place,  after  a  passsge  of  We  had  the  privilege  of  bedding  reli- 
eleven  weeks  from  London.     The   first  gions    service   on  board    the    **  £mpe- 
part  of  our  voyage  was  exceedingly  on-  ror  '*  every  Sabbath ;  and  we  trust  some 
pleasant    and    somewhat    perilous,    the  good   was  done.      We   entered  Table- 
weather  being  very   tempestuous.       In  Bay  yesterday  afternoon,  and  on  coming 
sailing  down  the  English   Channel  we  on  shore  we  met  with  a  hearty  and  kind 
encountered  one  of  the  most  terrific  gales  reception  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridsdale. 
I   ever  witnessed,  and  were  obliged  to  The  venerable  Barnabas  8haw  and  hit 
return  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  get  the  truly  excellent  Missionary  wife,  as  well 
ship  repaired.     From  our  dear  friends  in  as  Mr.  Haddy  and  Mr.  Godman,  have 
Newport  and  Cowes  we  received  every  been  in  town  to-day  to  welcome  our  ar- 
mark  of  kindness;    and    they    united  rivaL     Next  week  we  are  to  bold  an 
with  us  in  gratitude  to  Ood  for  our  mer-  adjourned  District- Meeting  for  the  ron- 
ciful  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of  the  sideration  of  several  important  matters 
deep.     On  proceeding  the  second  time,  pertaining  to  the   welfare  of  the  work, 
we  experienced  very  heavy  weather  and  the  result  of  which  shall  be  duly  corn- 
adverse  winds,  for  about  a  week,  off  the  municated.     In  the  mean  time,  we  de- 
Bay  of  Biscay,   which  considerably  re-  sire  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  intelligence  from  Graham's- Town  to 
the  22d  of  Febniarj.  At  that  date  a]I  our  stations  in  Kaffirland 
were  uninjured,  every  Missionary  remaining  at  his  post,  notwithstand- 
ing many  perils  and  alarms ;  and  their  noble  conduct  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  faithful  adherence  of  their  several  flocks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spenseley,  and  Mr.  Gaskin,  arrived  at  Natal  on  the 
4th  of  January. 

AUXILIARV  WESLEVAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

LONDON  DISTRICT. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  City-road 
chapeJ,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  21st.  John  Robinson  Kav, 
Esq.,  of  Summerseat,  near  Bury,  Lancashire,  has  kindly  engaged  to 
preside.  For  terms  of  admission,  and  for  the  list  of  Appointments  on 
Sunday  the  18th,  our  readers  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Cover  of 
the  Missionary  Notices  for  this  month. 

L05DOH  : — PRINTED   BT  JAMES   NICHOLS,   HOXTOK-SQUAKS. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  AKERMAN  : 

BY  HIS  SON. 

Thr  following  sketch  is  written,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eulogising 
the  dead,  but  to  place  upon  record,  for  the  instruction  of  the  church, 
an  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  one  who  secured  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  while  he  was  generally 
beloved  by  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  was  favoured, 
above  many,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  with  success  in  hia 
labours. 

James  Akerman  was  born  June  28th,  1786,  at  Bromham,  Wilts* 
His  father,  John  Akerman,  (of  whom  an  obituary  may  be  seen  iii  the 
Wesleyan  Magazine  for  March,  1819,)  was  'an  exemplary  Methodist, 
and  early  directed  his  child's  steps  to  the  house  of  God.  Parental 
training  was  the  means  of  restraining  the  son  from  open  transgres- 
sion, though  the  work  of  conversion  was  delayed  for  a  tip[ie.  For 
religious  parents  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  ever  grateful  in 
after-life;  and  to  their  teaching  and  holy  example  he  attributed  it, 
that  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  not  left  without  strong  convic' 
tions  of  sin.  In  a  brief  account  of  his  early  experience,  found  after 
his  decease,  he  says, — "  I  well  recollect  having  been  convinced,  when 
quite  young,  of  my  lost  estate  ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  close  my  eyes  in 
sleep,  until  I  had  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon  me." 
These  convictions  were,  however,  resisted  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
pleased  God  to  speak  very  powerfully  to  him.  Against  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  remarkable  cidl  to  repentance  he  endeavoured  to  steel 
his  breast ;  and,  amidst  ungodly  company  and  worldly  merriment,  he 
struggled  hard  to  silence  the  thunderings  of  conscience.  But  the 
effort  was  fruitless  and  vain  ;  for,  says  he,  "I  could  not  shake  thia 
thought  off, — *  God  is  angry  with  me,  and  I  am  in  the  way  to  hell.' " 
At  length  he  resolved  to  yield  to  the  convictions  of  the  Spirit  by 
dissevering  himself  from  his  companions,  and  setting  out  in  earnest 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  was  the  turning-point  in  hia 
history.  Here  was  the  first  step  taken  toward  happiness  and  eternal 
life.  Oftentimes,  in  after-life,  when  youthful  energy  and  health  were 
gone,  and  age  had  thrown  her  shadows  on  his  venerable  head,  did  he 
sing  of  this  important  era  in  these  joyous  strains  :---> 
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"  O  happy  day  that  fixM  my  choice 
On  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 
Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 
And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad.*' 

**  By  Divine  assistance,"  he  writes,  *'  I  kept  my  resolation.  I  began 
regularly  to  attend  the  means  of  grace  among  the  Methodists."  But, 
shortly  afterwards,  notwithstanding  his  outward  attendance  upon 
God's  ordinances,  he  says,  "  Alas  I  I  was  bound  with  the  chains  of 
my  sins,  and  I  mourned  on  account  of  them.  When  I  looked  into 
the  law  of  God,  I  saw  I  was  condemned.  Indeed,  I  had  the  witness 
of  death  in  my  own  soul.  I  struggled  and  prayed,  but  still  I  felt  that 
the  good  I  would  do  I  did  not,  but  the  evil  I  would  not  that  I  did." 
In  this  unhappy  state  of  mind  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Methodist 
Society,  which  he  did,  after  due  consideration,  in  the  spring  of  1804. 
Yet  still  he  was  the  subject  of  fearful  misgivings  of  mind.  "I 
thought,"  says  he,  "  I  should  never  be  saved.  It  appeared  aa  if  no  one 
had  ever  been  in  such  a  state  as  mine."  At  this  time  he  often 
mourned, — 

**  EJere  I  repent  and  sin  again ; 
Now  I  revive,  and  now  am  slain." 

At  length,  on  a  Saturday  evening  at  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  he 
seems  to  have  entered  into  closer  communion  with  his  own  spirit, 
and  to  have  been  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  undecided  state  in 
which  he  stiU  remained.  *'  Though  I  have  been  seeking  salvation 
for  nearly  two  years,"  he  writes,  "  yet  I  cannot  say,  *  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.'  I  would  give  ten  thousand  worlds,  did  I 
possess  them,  to  know  my  sins  all  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake:  I 
cannot  rejoice  in  the  world ;  and  yet  I  do  not,  I  cannot,  rejoice  in 
God."  But  the  day  of  redemption  was  drawing  nigh.  Whilst  he 
was  struggling,  weeping,  and  praying  for  deliverance  from  his  doubts 
and  his  fears,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  these  words  were  power- 
fully applied  to  his  mind, — "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  f 
and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  Him."  Then  did  the  gloom  of  midnight  and  sorrow 
fly  away :  darkness  was  exchanged  for  light,  and  sadness  for  joy. 
He  had  now  no  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  His  guilt  was  cancelled,  and  his  name  written  in 
heaven ;  and,  though  much  harassed  at  the  outset  by  Satan's  insinua- 
tions that  he  was  deceiving  himself,  he  maintained  his  confidence  in 
the  Saviour.  In  the  spring  of  1806  he  writes :  "  I  am  fully  confident 
that  God  was  revealed  to  my  soul :  for,  whilst  reading  Isaiah  xii.,  I 
felt  a  full  assurance  that  the  anger  of  God  was  turned  away  from  me, 
and  that  Christ  had  become  my  salvation.  I  had,  indeed,  the 
witness  in  my  own  heart :  I  went  out  with  joy,  and  was  led  forth 
with  peace." 

It  appears  that,  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  the  eyes  of  the 
church  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  possessing  qualifications  likely  to  fit 
him  for  a  prominent  station  among  the  soldiers  of  Christ.     Before 
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that  happy  change  he  had  often  said  with  cries  and  tears,  "  If  Thou, 
Lord,  wilt  forgive  my  sins,  and  assure  me  of  my  interest  in  Christ,  I 
will  do  or  suffer  anything  in  Thy  cause."  But  now  the  natural 
reserve  and  timidity  of  his  disposition  induced  him  to  struggle  against 
a  conviction  of  puhlic  duty.  "  Surely,"  he  writes,  '*  I  am  not  called 
to  preach  the  C^pel :  I,  who  am  but  just  brought  out  of  the  horrible 
pit ;  I,  who  am  but  the  least  of  God's  creatures  ;  I,  who  am  but  a 
stripling ;  I,  who  am  the  chief  of  sinners."  None  but  the  Almighty 
knew  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his  breast.  Months  passed 
away,  till,  on  one  Sunday  morning,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  chapel, 
a  friend  said  abruptly  to  him,  "  Mr.  Tattershall,  our  Superintendent, 
says  he  thinks  you  are  called  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Soon  after- 
wards occurrences  indicated  that  Providence  was  opening  a  way  for 
his  engaging  in  this  great  work.  On  one  occasion,  at  Calne,  in  the 
absence  of  the  expected  Preacher,  he  felt  himself  endued  with  power 
from  on  high,  rose  in  the  meeting,  and  offered  a  word  of  exhortation. 
His  first  public  address  was  founded  on  that  inviting  word, — *'  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found."  The  Lord  gave  him  gracious 
assistance,  and  accompanied  this  and  several  other  addresses  with 
remarkable  influence.  Mr.  Akerman  was  placed  on  the  Local- 
Preachers'  Plan.  His  acceptable  labours  pointed  to  a  wider  sphere ; 
and,  at  the  Conference  of  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  his  own  Circuit, 
(Bradford,  Wilts.,)  where  for  two  years  he  had  already  laboured 
almost  to  the  extent  of  a  regular  Minister's  engagements.  Yet  so 
pleased  were  the  people,  generally,  with  his  piety,  zeal,  and  useful- 
ness, that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  strongly  pressed  him  to 
remain  a  second.  Their  invitation,  however,  was  declined ;  and  at 
the  Conference  of  1810  he  was  removed  to  the  Downend '  Circuit, 
where  he  remained  two  years. 

In  the  year  1813  he  was  united  in  matrimony  to  the  object  of  his 
choice.  Miss  Elizabeth  Long,  of  Chippenham ;  who  proved  in  every 
sense  a  help-meet  for  him,  and  who,  after  a  union  of  thirty-five  years, 
still  survives  to  mourn  her  loss.  It  was  at  the  Conference  of  this 
year  that  he  was  first  made  Superintendent  of  a  Circuit;  and  at 
this  period  of  his  history  his  diary  closes  with  this  devout  passage : — 
"  0  my  God !  send  ns  more  prosperity.  Give  us  one  heart  and  one 
way.  May  the  Preachers,  Leaders,  and  Stewards  be  all  men  of  God  I 
and  may  all  our  people  increase  with  all  the  increase  of  God !" 

A  striking  incident,  which  occurred  to  him  while  in  the  South- 
Petherton  Circuit,  brings  out  in  beautiful  colours  the  filial  attach- 
ment which  he  bore  to  his  mother.  He  received  unexpected  intelli- 
gence of  her  dangerous  illness,  and  at  once  resolved  to  undertake  the 
journey  on  foot,  if  perchance  be  might  obtain  her  blessing  ere  she 
departed.  MOe  after  mile,  through  by-roads  and  an  unknown  coun- 
try, did  he  wend  his  weary  way ;  and  the  second  night  after  his 
departure,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  stood  on  the  green 
plot  beside  his  Other's  house.  All  was  still ;  and,  when  he  found 
that  the  sad  moment  was  passed,  and  she  who  gave  him  birth  had 
died  with  his  name  on  her  lips,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.     In 
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after-life,  when  other  sorrows  and  cares  had  swept  oyer  him,  be 
could  never  refer  to  this  affecting  scene  without  tears ;  and  ofttimeB 
has  her  grave,  in  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  churchyard  of 
Bromhain,  been  the  scene  of  his  silent,  sorrowing  meditations. 

After  leaving  South- Petherton,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Axminster 
and  Exeter  Circuits,  where  he  laboured  with  success,  altbongh,  in 
many  instances,  he  had  to  encounter  violent  persecution,  and  serious 
danger  of  personal  injury.  In  one  instance  a  mob,  headed  by  a 
Magistrate,  came  to  meet  him  on  his  entrance  into  a  village.  His 
licence  to  preach  was  demanded ;  and,  on  the  Magistrate's  getting  it 
out  of  his  hand,  he  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  scattered  it  to  the  winds. 
As  the  people  generally  were  very  poor,  and  unable  to  take  legsl 
proceedings,  Methodism  was  thus  banished  from  the  place.  Often 
was  Mr.  Akerman  assailed  by  mobs,  cursed  by  the  profane,  and 
pelted  with  stones.  But  the  wings  of  the  Most  High  overshadowed 
him,  so  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  was  injured.  In  many  cases,  the 
benevolence  of  his  countenance  and  his  placid  demeanour  tended  to 
disarm  the  malice  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth ;  and  even  the  wrath 
of  man  redounded  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Head  of  the  charch.  In 
one  village,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  his  usual  appointment,  the 
congregation  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  loud  discharge  of  fire-anns 
outside  the  meeting-house.  All  was  consternation.  Several  panes  of 
glass  were  broken,  and  one  person  was  slightly  wounded.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  pistols  had  been  aimed  at  the 
spot  where  the  pulpit  usually  stood ;  but,  only  three  days  before,  it 
had  been  removed  to  a  more  convenient  position,  and  the  change  was 
not  generally  known.  Otherwise  the  Preacher's  tife  must  have  been 
sacrificed.  Amid  these  trials,  and  in  exhausting  labours,  God  wss 
setting  the  broad  seal  of  His  approbation  upon  His  servant  by  giving 
him  many  souls  for  his  hire  and  seals  to  his  ministry,  to  be  the 
crown  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  1817  Mr.  Akerman  removed  to  Cornwall,  and,  after  travelling  in 
Penzance  and  Falmouth,  was  appointed  to  Redruth.  While  there,  he 
had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  "  great  revival,"  during  which 
nearly  two  thousand  souls  were  brought  to  God,  His  ministry,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  esteemed  colleagues,  was  attended  by  the  Spirit  of 
awakening.  The  word  ran  swiftly,  and  was  abundantly  glorified. 
The  result  was  the  erection  of  the  largest  chapel  but  one  in  the 
county.  Many  of  the  young  disciples  went  back  into  the  world,  but 
more  held  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without  wavering ;  and, 
when  Mr.  Akerman  returned  to  Cornwall  after  an  interval  of  many 
years,  not  a  few  of  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  Oospel  crowded 
round  him  with  happy  hearts  and  joyous  countenances,  to  welcome 
him  to  their  county  again. 

He  subsequently  traveUed  in  Plymouth.  In  this  Circoit  he 
caught  the  severe  cold  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  suffer- 
ing. After  labouring  two  years  in  Jersey,  he  was  compelled,  in  the 
year  1829,  to  become  a  Supernumerary. 

In  1831  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  itinerancy,  and  was  appointed 
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to  Budleigh-Salterton,  where  he  remained  two  years.  His  subsequent 
appointments  were  Salisbury  and  Bridport,  in  each  of  which  places 
he  remained  three  years.  He  was  then  re-appointed  to  Cornwall ; 
first,  to  Tuckingmill,  and  then  to  Gwennap.  At  the  Conference  of 
1844  increasing  weakness  and  sufiering  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  no  prospect  of  entering  the  ranks  again. 
He  now  took  up  his  residence  in  Penzance ;  and,  though  his  medical 
friends  would  not  allow  him  to  preach  again,  yet  we  find  this  aged 
Minister  diligently  employed  in  leading  various  classes,  in  visiting  the 
sick,  and  in  furthering  the  cause  of  God  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  Disease  was,  meanwhile,  fast  gaining  ground ;  and  in  July, 
1847,  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  fondly 
attached,  produced  such  an  effect  upon  his  previously  shattered 
constitution,  that  he  never  fully  recovered. 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  the  Missionary  Anniversary 
services  were  held ;  and  into  these  he  entered  with  interest  and  joy, 
expressing  his  delight  in  the  proceedings,  and  rejoicing  in  the  spiritual 
benefits  he  derived  from  them.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death 
he  assisted  the  Rev.  John  Walsh  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  many  that  an  unusual  solemnity 
and  Divine  influence  rested  upon  him.  The  evening  of  April  12th 
he  spent  with  an  old  Mend ;  the  conversation  turning  upon  the 
happiness  and  employments  of  the  heavenly  world.  The  cheerfulness 
of  his  spirit  and  the  confidence  of  his  hope  showed  he  was  preparing 
for  his  happy  change.  On  Thursday  morning,  April  13th,  he 
requested  particularly  to  be  left  alone,  as  it  was  his  constant  custom 
to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  private  medi- 
tation, and  prayer.  About  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  on  re-entering 
the  room,  Mrs.  Akerman  was  alarmed  at  beholding  him  stretched  on 
the  ground,  moaning  heavily,  and  quite  insensible.  Medical  aid  was 
immediately  obtained;  but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  After 
remaining  about  two  hours  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  his  ministry.  His  death  was  improved  by  the  Rev.  William 
P.  Burgess,  in  a  discourse  founded  on  John  xi.  25,  26  :  ''  Jesus  said 
unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in 
Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.     Believest  thou  this?" 

Mr.  Akerman  was  courteous  and  affable  to  all  around  him.  The 
poorest  had  at  all  times  free  access  to  him ;  and  none  could  associate 
with  him  without  admiring  the  Christian  virtues  which  adorned  his 
every-day  walk  in  life. 

As  a  Christian  Minister,  he  was  eminently  useful.  His  pulpit- 
talents  were  of  a  highly  acceptable  order.  The  solemnity  of  his 
manner  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals  at  once  struck  the  spec- 
tator. As  it  was  remarked  at  his  grave  by  an  Independent  Minister, 
"To  see  him,  was  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  a  man  of  God." 
Hundreds  of  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  Gospel  are  now  adorning 
the  churches  in  various  Circuits  in  which  he  laboured.     Many  have 
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already  gone  home  to  heaven,  and  welcomed  tlwir  sfiiiitiial  lulber 
there.  Others  are  on  their  joamey*  who  shall  he  the  erown  of  hia 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Nor  shall  the  lUl  extent  of  the 
good  which,  under  God,  he  was  enabled  to  aocomplish  he  folly  known 
until  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

As  a  Pastor,  he  was  universally  beloted  by  the  people  committed 
to  his  charge.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  every  member  of  Society 
once  a  quarter ;  and,  by  his  Christian  oonversation  and  kind  coortcsy, 
he  greatly  endeared  lumself.  In  the  management  of  Girouila  he 
possessed  the  happy  tact  of  secnring  the  esteem  of  the  variova  ofioe- 
bearers.  He  maintained  discipline  with  great  firmnem ;  yet  so  kind 
and  conciliatory  was  his  spirit,  that  he  often  won  by  love  tkoae  who 
were  disposed  to  spurn  other  treatment. 

To  Wesleyan  Methodism,  in  its  doctrines  and  diseqpline,  he  wm 
firmly  attached.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  lus  life  waa  to  sign  the 
"  Declaration,"  expressing  abhorrence  of  those  vile  and  anonymoas 
sUnders  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  which  assailed  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  noble-minded  and  devoted  liinialcrs 
of  the  Connexion.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  in  which  he  wss 
known ;  and  his  name  will  long  he  embalmed  in  the  memories  of 
many  who  witnessed  his  holy  deportment.  May  his  aona  and 
daughters  in  the  faith  remain  **  steadfast,  unmovable*  always  dboond- 
iug  in  the  work  of  the  Lord !"  So  shall  he,  standing  at  the  ii|^t 
hand  of  the  Judge,  say,  **  Behold,  I,  and  the  children  T^ou  hast  given 
me."     **  And  so  shall  they  ever  be  with  the  Lord."     Amen ! 


MEMOIR  OF  MBS.  BUROESS : 

BY  HER  SON,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  P.  BUROESS,  A.M. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  to  prove  that  some  record 
ought  to  be  preserved,  in  the  annals  of  Wesleyan  biography,  of  the 
holy  and  useiful  life,  and  the  peaceful  and  happy  deaths  of  Mrs. 
Burgess.  A  steady,  consistent,  and  unblemished  career  of  more  than 
sixty-seven  years  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  the  young  into  the  paths  of  piety, 
of  stimulating  those  of  riper  years  who  are  urging  their  way  onwards 
toward  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  of  encouraging  those  who^  having 
home  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  are  now  labouring  under  the 
infirmities  of  age.  Modem  Methodists  will  naturally  be  interested  in 
the  history  of  one  who  joined  the  ranks  before  Methodism  was  half  a 
century  old.  Mrs.  Burgess  had  the  honour  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  the  venerated  Founder  of  the  Methodist  Sodetio^ 
who,  in  his  Journal,  refers  several  times  to  her  father,  her  mother, 
and  herself.  Moreover,  she  stood  in  intimate  relationship  to  three 
distinct  races  of  Wesleyan  Ministers';  her  fiither  being  one  of  the 
first  race,  her  husband  one  of  the  second,  and  her  son  beuig  numbered 
among  those  of  the  present  day. 
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At  the  Conference  of  1766,  my  maternal  grandfather^  the  Bey, 
William  Penington,  was  stationed  in  what  was  then  called  the  Sussex 
Circuit;  his  principal  residence  being  at  Sevenoaks.  Accommoda- 
tions for  married  Ministers  were  at  that  time  Tery  scanty ;  and  Mrs. 
Penington  was  kindly  invited  to  take  up  her  temporary  abode  at  the 
house  of  an  excellent  and  wealthy  lady,  well  known  to  Mr.  Wesley 
and  the  Methodists  of  that  day, — ^Miss  March,  who  then  resided  in 
Aldermanbury,  London.  Under  the  roof  of  this  hospitable  lady  Mrs. 
Burgess  was  born,  December  28th,  1766.  In  1767  Mr.  Penington 
was  appointed  to  Castlebar,  the  Ministers  of  which  Circuit  were  to 
change  in  the  course  of  the  year  with  those  at  Athlone.  Mrs.  Teare, 
Mrs.  Penington's  mother,  being  resident  at  Athlone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Penington,  with  their  infant  daughter,  proceeded  to  that  town ;  and, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life,  Mr.  Penington  spent  as  much 
time  there  as  the  duties  of  his  Circuit  would  allow.  But  in  Novem- 
ber, 1767,  having  travelled  a  long  journey  on  horseback  in  heavy 
rain,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  proved  fatal.  Thus  his  career  of  labour  and  usefulness 
was  suddenly  terminated,  and  his  wife  and  child  were  thrown  on  the 
providential  care  of  Him  who  is  the  Husband  of  the  widow,  and  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless.  A  comfortable  asylum  for  Mrs.  Penington 
and  her  child  was  found  in  Mrs.  Teare's  house,  which  became  her 
grandaughter^s  home  during  her  early  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
her  marriage.  Mr.  Penington  had  unquestionably  offered  many 
fervent  and  believing  prayers  on  behalf  of  his  only  child:  those 
prayers  had  been  registered  above,  and  were  answered,  long  after  his 
death,  in  the  abundant  communication  of  blessings,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual.  Mrs.  Penington  faithfully  discharged  her  duty  as  a 
Christian  mother,  and,  by  her  authority,  her  example,  and  her 
prayers,  laboured  to  promote  her  daughter's  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare.  Under  such  tuition  Miss  Penington  began  very  early  to 
feel  the  drawings  of  the  Father,  and  the  gracious  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  her  sinful  and  guilty  condition,  joined  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  earnestly  sought  the  salvation  of  God.  She  had  no 
terrifying  apprehensions  of  hell,  but  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
her  ingratitude  to  God,  and  her  need  of  His  pardoning  mercy.  For 
some  time  the  blessing  appeared  to  be  at  a  distance ;  but  at  length 
this  snare  was  broken,  and  she  began  to  wrestle  for  a  present  salva- 
tion. In  April,  1783,  being  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  went  with 
her  mother  to  Dublin,  heard  Mr.  Wesley  preach  several  times,  and 
was  much  blessed  under  his  ministry.  On  Sunday,  May  4th,  the 
Society  met  in  the  evening  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God ;  and, 
after  she  had  received  the  memorials  of  the  Saviour's  dying  love. 
Divine  meatcj  visited  her  soul ;  her  doubts  and  fears  fled,  and  she 
was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  God  as  her  reconciled  Father  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  Journal  refers  expressly  to  the  happy 
season  then  enjoyed,  and  observes  that  '*  God  was  in  the  midst,  and 
manifested  Himself  to  many;    particularly  to  a  daughter  of  good 
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William  PeDington.'*  After  this,  she  was  led  to  discover  the  need  of 
a  deeper  work  of  grace  within,  that  her  heart  might  be  whoUy 
cleansed  from  inbred  sin,  and  filled  with  Divine  love.  And  in  March, 
1 784,  she  believed  that  she  was  pot  in  possession  of  this  inestimsble 
blessing.  Her  manuscript  journal,  which  now  lies  before  the  writer 
of  this  memoir,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  holy  and  happy 
intercourse  which  she  then  maintained  with  her  heavenly  Father. 
Two  or  three  extracts  shall  be  introduced. 

"December  25th,  1786. — Blessed  for  ever  be  the  name  of  my 
God,  who  hath  brought  me  back  from  the  gates  of  death,  to  show 
forth  His  praise  in  the  land  of  the  living !  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  hare 
experienced  much  of  the  Lord's  goodness  in  supporting  me  under  s 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  raising  me  up  again ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
abundant  manifestations  of  His  love  to  my  soul.  For  some  time 
before  this  affliction,  I  was  inclined  to  fear  that  I  was  rather  going 
backward  than  forward  in  the  way  of  holiness ;  and  the  apprehension 
of  this  made  me  cry  out  with  tears, — 

*  No  cross,  no  suffering  I  decline, 
Only  let  all  m  j  heart  be  Thine.* 

In  the  beginning  of  my  illness,  these  lines  were  brought  to  my 
remembrance ;  and,  lifting  up  my  heart  to  Ood,  I  said,  '  Lord,  I  do 
not  decline  any  cross  or  suffering  Thou  art  pleased  to  lay  on  me.' 
Immediately  it  was  answered,  '  Since  thou  dost  not  decline  My  cross, 
lo !  I  am  come  to  dwell  with  thee  for  ever.'  But  0,  how  can  I  find 
words  to  express  the  overflowing  joy  and  unutterable  peace  that  from 
that  moment  took  place  in  my  happy  soul  I  My  heart  overflowed 
with  love  to  all  around  me,  so  that  I  seemed  freed  from  my  weakness 
and  pain,  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  warning  or  exhorting  them, 
or  telling  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  myself." 

''January  Ist,  1787. — The  unspeakable  joy  which  possessed  my 
soul  in  my  sickness  has  gradually  subsided  into  calm  peace.  In  my 
more  immediate  addresses  to  the  throne,  I  find  myself  melted  down 
and  lost  in  gratitude,  self-abasement,  and  wonder,  ^^hether  my 
days  be  many  or  few,  it  is  my  heart's  desire  to  devote  each  and  all  of 
them  to  the  service  and  glory  of  my  merciful  God." 

From  the  period  of  her  conversion.  Miss  Penington  held  on  her 
even  course,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  exhibiting  a  pleasing 
example  of  juvenile  piety,  decision,  and  stability.  But  the  providence 
of  God  was  preparing  for  her  a  new  path  of  usefulness.  She  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Burgess,  who  was  then  Quarter-master  and  Psy- 
master  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Horse,  afterwards  called  the  Royal 
Irish  Dragoon  Guards.  Mr.  Burgess  had  been  for  four  or  five  yesrs 
a  steady  and  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Society ;  his  chs- 
racter  was  well  known,  and  his  reputation  unblemished;  and  the 
acquaintance  led  to  a  matrimonial  union,  which  took  place,  with  Mrs. 
Penington's  cordial  consent  and  approbation,  in  January,  1785.  Thu 
union,  auspiciously  commenced,  was  protracted  on  earth  for  upwards 
pf  iifly-four  years ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  a  little  more  thfin  niqe 
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yean,  it  was  renewed,  as  we  firmly  belieye,  in  that  world  of  blias 
where  separation  and  death  are  unknown.  From  the  date  of  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Burgess's  history  is,  of  course,  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband ;  a  memoir  of  whom  appeared  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Magazine  for  1840,  and  was  afterwards  enUuged,  and  published 
in  a  separate  volume. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bui^ess  were  married  at  Athlone,  and  soon  after- 
wards went  to  TuUamore,  where  the  regiment  was  then  stationed. 
In  May,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  that  town.  It  was  occasioned 
by  some  sparks  which  fell  from  a  balloon  on  several  of  the  thatched 
cottages ;  and  it  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed.  The  flames  soon  caught  a  large  rick  of 
turf,  contiguous  to  the  barracks.  The  apartments  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burgess  were  just  between  the  burning  rick  and  the  powder 
magazine;  so  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  soldiers 
promptly  removed  the  most  valuable  things  to  a  place  of  safety,  burst 
open  the  door  of  the  magazine,  and  brought  out  the  powder  to  the 
pump,  where  it  was  thoroughly  wetted ;  and,  there  being  plenty  of 
hands  and  a  good  supply  of  water,  the  fire  in  the  turf  was  at  length 
extinguished.  Mrs.  Burgess  retired  to  rest  at  night  with  warm 
emotions  of  gratitude.  Under  date  of  Sunday,  May  15th,  she 
observes  in  her  journal : — "  This  morning  the  class  met  in  a  little 
bam,  the  preaching-house  being  burnt.  We  had  a  glorious  time. 
One  of  our  brethren,  who  had  his  house  and  three  stocking-frames 
burnt,  with  tears  of  gratitude  praised  Ood  for  having  sent  His  love 
into  his  heart,  since  his  all  was  consumed,  in  so  powerful  and  won- 
derful  a  manner  as  he  could  not  have  conceived  tUl  he  felt  it.  He 
was  filled  with  comfort;  he  was  exceeding  joyful.  His  wife  also 
witnessed  the  same  good  confession.     Blessed  be  God !'' 

Saturday,  May  28th,  being  then  at  Athlone,  she  writes : — **  Surely 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  abroad  in  the  earth.  This  day  several 
houses  have  been  burnt  in  this  town ;  and  a  poor  drunken  wretch, 
going  into  one  of  them  unnoticed,  was  consumed.  'Righteous  art 
Thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  Thy  judgments.' " 

For  five  years  and  a  half  Mrs.  Burgess  removed  with  her  husband 
to  the  difierent  stations  to  which  his  regiment  was  ordered,  and 
resided  successively  at  Tnllamore,  Nenagh,  Carlow,  Longford,  Beltur- 
bet,  Sligo,  and  Dublin.  When  Mr.  Burgess  resolved  to  lay  aside  his 
military  profession,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
the  proposed  change  was  at  first  contemplated  by  his  wife  with 
painful  apprehensions.  She  foresaw  the  privations  and  sufierings  to 
which  this  important  step  would  expose  her;  and  for  a  time  her 
health  and  her  mind  were  so  much  affected,  that  she  thought  she 
must  sink  under  the  trial.  But  at  length,  hoping  that  it  would  be 
for  the  glory  of  God,  she  acquiesced,  and  her  spirit  became  like  that 
of  a  weaned  child.  She  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to  the  endeared 
scenes  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  to  many  valued  friends ;  she  was 
About  to  exchange  a  tolerably  handsome  iucome  for  the  precarious 
and  scanty  allowances  which  were  then  with  difficulty  prorided  for 
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the  Wesleyan  Ministers.  Hence  she  had  to  leave  Ireland  in  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  self-rennnciation ;  but,  haring  thus  entered  on 
that  new  path  of  doty  which  now  opened  before  her,  she  peracTered 
therein  to  tlie  end.  Toward  the  close  of  her  long  and  asefol  life,  she 
looked  back  with  hnrable  gratitude  on  the  course  which  had  been 
marked  out  for  her,  and  bore  her  testimony  that  not  one  good  thing 
had  failed  of  all  that  the  Lord  had  promised  concerning  her. 

Mrs.  Burgesa  proved  to  be,  in  all  respects,  such  a  help-meet  as  her 
husband  needed.  By  her  intelligence,  by  her  early  and  establiahed 
piety,  by  her  gentle  and  unobtrusive  disposition,  combined  with  great 
industry  and  mental  energy,  and  by  her  strictly  economical  habits, 
united  with  genuine  benevolence,  she  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill 
the  important  and  responsible  situation  of  a  Minister's  wife.  Her 
memory  is  embalmed  in  the  reverential  and  affectionate  recollections 
of  her  children.  To  their  care  and  instruction  she  devoted  herself 
with  untiring  zeal  and  persevering  energy ;  and  she  neglected  no 
means  of  promoting  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

During  several  of  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Bui^^eas's  ministerial 
career,  he  and  his  famUy  must  frequently  have  been  much  limited  in 
their  pecuniary  resources.  He  had  been  some  years  married  when 
admitted  on  trial ;  and,  for  several  subsequent  years,  he  had  a  young 
and  increasing  family.  But,  during  the  first  aiz  years,  he  had  merely 
the  allowances  then  usually  made  to  an  unmarried  Minister.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  a  little  private  property,  lodged  in  the  hands  of  some 
parties  in  Ireland,  which  yielded  him  a  small  and  rather  precarious 
income.  This  enabled  him  to  supply  the  defidendea  of  hia  salary. 
But  to  Mrs.  Burgess's  children  it  is  even  now  matter  of  astonishment 
how  she  contrived,  with  her  scanty  means,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
her  household,  and  to  maintain  even  a  moderate  degree  of  respect- 
ability in  their  appearance  and  style  of  living.  Mr.  Burgess  was  so 
open  and  g^ierous,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of 
covetousnesa.  He  sometimes  gave  more  than  he  could  well  spare; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  strangers  or  visiters  were  entertained  at  his 
house,  when  his  wife  scarcely  knew  how  to  provide  things  needful 
for  her  own  fitmily.  It  was  well,  therefore,  that  his  exubersnt 
bountifulness  of  disposition  was  a  little  checked  or  counterbalanced 
by  her  superior  prudence  and  caution. 

Having  referred  to  the  scanty  and  irregular  provbion,  as  to  all 
temporal  matters,  made  for  the  Wesleyan  Ministers  of  a  former 
period,  the  writer  thinks  it  right  to  refer — ^and  it  ia  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude  that  he  does  refer — to  the  improvements  in  mod»n 
Methodism.  Though  there  is  no  danger,  he  bdieves,  of  the  present 
race  of  Wesleyan  Ministers  growing  rich,  yet  their  condition  is 
certainly  much  superior  to  that  of  their  venerated  predeceasors.  And 
he  scruples  not  to  add,  that  the  modem  arrangementa  in  &vour  of 
our  aged  Ministers  and  their  widows  contributed  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  his  father  during  his  supernumerary  years,  and  of  lus 
mother  during  the  term  of  her  widowhood. 

Besides  attending  diligently  and  conscientiously  to  her  domestic 
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duties,  Mn.  Burgeos  made  henelf  useful  in  difierent  places  aa  a 
Class-Leader  and  a  visiter  of  the  sick.  When  her  own  ftmilj  grew 
up  to  maturity,  she  devoted  a  larger  portion  of  time  to  these  labonn 
of  love.  Her  exhortations,  advices,  and  prayers,  in  the  class-room, 
hy  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  distress, 
were  rendered  a  blesidng  to  many.  Her  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  some  of  our  best  divines,  and,  above  all,  her  habitual  and 
prayerful  perusal  of  the  sacred  orades,  rendered  her  conversation  on 
all  theological  subjects  both  interesting  and  edifying.  And  this, 
together  with  her  oonstantly^mproving  experience  of  the  power 
of  inward  religion,  fitted  her  eminently  for  the  dnties  of  a  CSaas- 
Leader. 

Perhaps  her  usefulness  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  was  some- 
what impeded  by  a  natural  shyness  and  reserve  of  disposition,  which 
she  never  entirely  conquered.  Toward  strangers  this  sometimes 
bordered  on  repulsiveness,  leading  to  a  nusapprehension  of  her 
character.  Those  who  knew  her  weU,  were  fully  persuaded  that  nothing 
contrary  to  humility,  kindness^  and  love,  could  be  harboured  within 
her  breast.  Her  benevolence  flowed  in  a  constant  stream  towards 
the  pious  poor,  and  towards  all,  within  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance, 
who  stood  in  need  of  sympathy  and  assistanee.  That  she  might  be 
furnished  with  means  of  doing  good,  she  imposed  on  herself,  even  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  a  system  of  rigid  economy  and  self*denial,  which, 
if  detailed,  would  seem  scarcely  credible ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she 
was  careful  to  do  everything  so  quietly  and  unostentatiouBly,  that 
the  recipients  of  her  bounty  scarcely  knew  from  what  quarter  it 
came. 

In  all  the  Circuits  to  which  her  husband  was  appointed  during  an 
itinerancy  of  forty-two  years,  she  was  esteemed  for  the  propriety 
and  consistency  of  her  whole  deportment.  No  one  could  with  truth 
say  anything  evil  concerning  her;  but  many  could  ^eak  in  her 
praise. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  were  residing  with  their  son  at 
Fortsea,  in  1834,  Mrs.  Burgess  had  a  severe  attack  of  cholem.  For 
some  days  the  issue  appeared  very  doubtful ;  but  at  length,  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  medical  treatment  adopted,  the  disease  was 
subdued,  and  she  was  restored  to  health.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  her,  soon  after  her  recovery,  to  one 
of  her  daughters : — *'  I  thought,  '  Surely  this  is  the  last  messenger ;  * 

but  the  Lord  in  mercy  rebuked  it,  and  it  returned  no  more At 

first  the  violence  of  the  disease  seemed  to  paralyse  the  mind,  and 
take  away  the  power  of  thought.  I  felt  neither  faith  nor  love  in 
exercise,  but  a  kind  of  stupid  resignation ;  yet  not  without  something 
like  a  feeling  of  security  in  belonging  to  Christ,  though  most 
unworthy.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  much  sufiering,  I  had  a  won- 
derful insight  given  me  into  the  amazing  love  which  led  our  blessed 
Redeemer  to   take  such  a  nature  as  ours  on  Him,  and  so  make 

Himself  liable  to  aU  the  sufferings  connected  with  it Now  I 

felt  a  glow  of  gratitude  and  love,  and  could  exclaim,  with  dear  Mrs. 
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Trascott,  '  0,  what  manner  of  love  ! '  Mrs.  Fletcher  uaed  to  say,— 
'  Resignation  leaves  me  nothing  to  fear.'  No :  there  is  no  room  for 
anxious  fear,  nor  for  fretting  at  the  failings  or  weaknesses  of  othen, 
or  at  our  own  ;  for,  when  we  cast  all  our  care  on  Him,  the  peace  of 
God  rules  in  the  heart,  and  keeps  it  in  His  knowledge  and  love. 
When  I  was  very  ill,  I  was  thankful  that  my  dear  children  were  igno- 
rant of  it,  as  it  could  only  give  rise  to  much  unavailing  sorrow :  bat 
now  I  want  you  to  magnify  the  Lord  with  me ;  and,  above  all,  I 
want  to  get  you  more  perfectly  into  this  blessed  path  of  implicit 
confidence  and  unbounded  resignation.  Put  yourselves  wholly  under 
His  direction,  and  at  His  disposal, — ^body  and  soul, — ^temporal  busi- 
ness and  eternal  concerns.  He  will  guide  you  by  His  counsel,  and 
then  receive  you  to  glory.  When  I  had  httie  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  you  again,  the  thought  that  all  my  children  are  the  Lord's 
was  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy." 

The  birthday  of  any  member  of  the  family  was  always  observed  by  her 
with  most  grateful  and  devout  feelings.  On  such  occasions  she  assem- 
bled all  who  were  in  the  house  around  her  table,  and,  after  the  cheerfiil 
meal,  gave  out  a  suitable  hymn,  read  an  appropriate  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  then  poured  out  her  soul  in  fervent  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. Her  poetical  effusions  on  such  days,  embodying  her  ardent  and 
devout  wishes,  are  highly  prized  by  her  children  and  grandchilditD. 
Her  sense  of  the  value  of  time  was  remarkable.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  her,  never  to  be  unemployed  or  uselessly  employed ;  and  her 
children  were  taught,  as  much  by  her  example  aa  by  her  precepts, 
that  it  is  sinful  to  be  idle. 

Soon  after  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Burgess  removed  from 
Plymouth  to  Launceston ;  in  which  town,  under  the  roof  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  T.  M.  Truscott,  she  spent  the  remaining  days  of  her 
pilgrimage.  Here  she  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  class,  by  the 
members  of  which  she  was  highly  revered  and  beloved.  As  long  as 
her  health  and  strength  allowed,  she  was  ready  for  every  good  work ; 
and  her  lively  interest  was  manifested  in  everything  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  on  earth. 

During  the  years  of  her  widowhood,  she  could  very  rarely  be 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  her  friends  in  the  way  of  ordinary  socidity ; 
though  many  invited  her,  and  would  have  thought  themselves 
honoured  by  her  presence.  But,  when  able  to  go  out,  she  never 
absented  herself  from  the  public  means  of  grace,  or  from  her  class- 
meeting.  When  confined  to  the  house  during  the  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship, she  read,  or  engaged  another  person  to  read,  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  one  of  lllr.  Wesley's  sermons  ;  and  then  prayed,  in  a  most 
edifying  way,  for  all  faithful  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  eveij 
member  of  her  own  family.  On  difierent  occasions  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Truscott,  to  be  with  her  at  the  solemn 
midnight  hour,  when  the  other  adults  of  the  household  were  attend- 
ing the  watch-night  services  at  the  close  of  the  year.  He  was  stmck 
with  the  holy  ardour  and  confidence  with  which  she  then  implored 
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the  God  of  all  grace  "  to  accompany  the  ministration  of  His  word 
with  Divine  energy,  to  purify  and  build  up  the  church,  to  clothe  His 
Priests  with  salvation,  and  make  His  people  shout  for  joy ;  and  espe- 
cially to  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  the  younger  branches  of  her  own 
family,  that  they  might  be  a  seed  to  serve  Him  in  their  day  and 
generation." 

For  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life,  her  strength  was  visibly 
declining ;  she  suffered  from  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  rest- 
lessness. She  sometimes  said,  *'The  old  machine  is  nearly  worn 
out ;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  preserved  from  acute  pain."  The  last 
time  she  ventured  to  go  to  chapel  on  a  week-night,  her  eldest  grand- 
son was  appointed  to  preach.  She  was  thankful  for  the  opportunity, 
saying  it  was  a  privilege  she  had  scarcely  expected  to  enjoy.  The 
last  two  occasions  on  which  she  went  outside  her  own  residence, 
were,  the  public  service  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
her  own  class-meeting  in  the  vestry  on  the  following  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tranquillity  with  which  she  contemplated 
the  gradual  approach  of  death.  She  had  set  her  house  in  order,  and 
she  went  forth  to  meet  the  King  of  terron  with  that  calm  dignity 
which  only  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  can  inspire.  Her  composure  was 
not,  indeed,  stoical  indifference  or  apathy.  "I  feel  a  shrinking," 
said  she,  not  long  before  her  departure,  "from  the  idea  of  dying; 
not  that  I  have  any  apprehension  as  to  death,  but  as  to  the  act  of 
separation  between  body  and  spirit.  Beyond,  all  is  light :  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  is  mine,  and  that  I  am  His." 

The  last  letter  she  ever  wrote  was  addressed  to  her  son,  under  date 
of  March  29th,  1848  ;  and  she  concluded  thus  : — 

"  I  often  find  Charles  Wesley's  dying  hymn — 

*  In  age  and  feeblenesg  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  redeem  ?  *  &c 

— ^very  sweet  to  me :  only  I  want  to  dwell  now  under  a  constant 
sense  of  my  Saviour's  smile,  and  then  to  catch  a  brighter  one  at  last. 
Then  if  you  should  ask  me,  '  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  us  7'  I  also 
could  answer,  '  Nothing  but  love,  thanks,  blessing.' " 

For  several  weeks  she  was  becoming  more  feeble,  and  her  faculties 
were  beginning  to  fail.  Thus  she  was  brought  down  to  the  grave  in 
the  most  easy  and  gradual  way.  Her  heavenly  Father  had  long  been 
preparing  her  for  the  great  change,  and  she  was  acquiring  a  fuller 
raeetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Her  habitual 
state  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  described  than  in  two  lines  of  one  of 
our  hymns : — 

"  A  heart  where  Christ  alone  may  dwell, 
All  praise,  all  meekness,  and  all  love.*' 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  privilege  of 
spending  two  or  three  days  with  his  honoured  mother,  about  three 
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weeks  before  her  death.  Never  before  had  he  aeen  her  ao  fed>le  in 
body ;  she  moved  about  the  house  slowly  and  with  difficulty ;  but 
her  mental  energies  were  very  little  impaired.  Her  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  holy  tranquillity ;  her  confidence  in  God  her  Savioor  was 
strong,  and  she  was  waiting,  in  calm  and  joyous  expectation,  for  her 
final  summons.  One  morning  he  inquired,  on  entering  her  chamber, 
whether  she  had  had  a  comfortable  night,  and  had  slept  tolerably 
well.  She  replied,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  she  had  lain 
awake  some  time,  during  which  she  had  repeated  to  heradf  some 
hymns,  particularly  those  three  beginning — 

"  How  do  Thy  mercies  close  me  round  !  ** 
^^Omnipresent  Ood,  whose  aid.** 
"O  God,  my  God,  my  AU  Thou  art." 

After  this,  she  observed  she  had  some  comfortable  sleep,  and  in  the 
morning  felt  herself  refreshed. 

The  last  afternoon  that  the  writer  was  at  Launceston,  we  had  the 
company  of  several  excellent  Christian  friends.  Mrs.  Burgess  came 
down  stairs,  as  it  proved,  for  the  last  time,  and  sat  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  room.  The  conversation  turned  principally  on  the  state  and 
blessedness  of  departed  saints,  with  special  reference  to  many  of  our 
own  beloved  relatives  and  friends  who  had  died  in  the  faith.  Oar 
venerated  mother,  who  was  regarded  by  the  whole  party  with  deep 
and  affectionate  interest,  rose,  after  singing  and  prayer,  to  return  U> 
her  chamber,  and,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence  and 
affection  on  all  around  her,  said, — "  I  will  now  leave  yoa  with  the 
words  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  *  Love — thanks — blessing.'  ** 

When  her  son  took  his  final  leave,  she  told  him,  in  a  very  solemn 
and  affectionate  manner,  that  she  had  a  strong  confidence  in  God 
that  all  her  children,  and  her  children's  children,  would  be  saved  in 
the  Lord,  and  all  brought,  finally,  to  meet  in  the  realms  of  hesTenly 
glory. 

A  few  days  after,  she  said, — 

<< In  all  I  do,  I  feel  Thine  aid; 

Therefore  Thy  greatness  will  I  sing, 
O  God  !  who  bidd*st  my  hesrt.be  glad 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing.** 

She  was  confined  to  her  bed  only  two  days,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  waa  spent  apparently  in  perfect  repoae.  On  the  first  of  thoie 
days,  her  aon-in-law  having  quoted  that  scripture, — "  The  work  of 
righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  for  ever," — she  immediately  rejoined,  "I  have 
been  thinking  of  your  dear  father^s  *  peaceful  end,  and  of  that  text 
in  connexion  with  him,  'Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'  "  Her  last  audible  prayer, 
which  one  of  her  daughters  heard  her  breathing  forth  the  day  before 

<  The  late  Rev.  Francis  TnisooCt 
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ber  death,  that  the  Lord  "  woald  fully  meeten  her  for  heaven,  and  take 
her  home,"  was  unquestionably  heard  and  answered.  She  had  now 
no  other  care,  no  other  concern ;  no  subject  of  anxious  thought :  her 
work  was  done,  her  race  was  ended,  her  toils  and  sufferings  were 
over.  Her  parents,  her  husband,  some  of  her  children,  and  many 
other  endeared  relatives  and  friends,  were  gone  before  to  the  world  of 
glory  and  bliss ;  and  she  was  waiting  patiently  for  the  command  to 
pass  through  the  Jordan  and  enter  the  heavenly  Canaan.  At  length 
the  messenger  of  Divine  love  came  to  release  her  happy  spirit,  and 
soon  after  midnight,  Wednesday  morning.  May  3d,  1848,  without  a 
sigh,  a  groan,  or  a  struggle,  she  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  interred  in  the  Wesleyan  burying-ground  at  Launceston, 
the  funeral  service  being  read  by  the  Bev.  George  F.  White,  and  a 
suitable  address  being  delivered  by  the  'Rev.  Humphrey  B.  Trethewey. 
A  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  idso  preached  by  the  last-mentioned 
Minister  in  the  Launceston  chapel,  on  Sunday  evening.  May  28th ; 
the  text  selected  being  John  viii.  51  :  "  Yenly,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death." 

Her  early  piety,  her  uniform  stability  and  consistency,  during  a 
career  of  more  than  sixty-seven  years;  her  strong  and  inviolable 
attachment  to  that  section  of  the  catholic  church  with  which  she  was 
connected;  her  diligent  and  conscientious  attendance  on  religious 
ordinances ;  her  faithful  discharge  of  relative  duties ;  her  zealous  and 
persevering  efforts  to  do  good  both  to  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  her 
fellow-creatures ;  her  care  in  improving  time ;  her  humility,  meek- 
ness, patience,  spirituality,  and  heavenly-mindedness ; — ^all  were 
conspicuous  traits  in  her  character,  and  exhibited,  in  a  striking  way, 
the  value  and  excellence  of  true  religion. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  filial  partiality  and  affection  have 
led  the  writer  to  place  the  subject  of  his  memoir  in  too  favourable  a 
light,  and  to  ascribe  to  her  a  degree  of  worth  and  excel  ence  beyond 
what  she  really  possessed,  he  will  subjoin  a  few  testimonials  from 
persons  not  idlied  by  relationship ;  but  who  were  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  her,  particularly  during  her  residence  at  Launceston, 
and  who  are  fully  competent  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  her 
character.     To  each  testimonial  is  attached  the  name  of  the  writer. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  fifty  years,"  says  Mr.  Samuel  Jeffs,  of 
Gloucester,  "  since  I  first  knew  your  sainted  mother.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  time  when  she,  with  your  ever-to-be-revered  father,  first  came 
to  the  Gloucester  Circuit;  and,  though  many  years  intervened 
between  their  first  and  their  second  appointment  to  this  Circuit,  I 
found  her  sustaining  the  same  character  for  active  zeal  and  benevo- 
lent piety,  as  she  had  manifested  in  her  earlier  days.  Hers  was  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation ;  for  in  every  department  of  life,  at 
home,  abroad,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world,  she  was  the  real 
Christian.  She  was  just  what  every  Christian  mother  and  Minister's 
wife  should  be.  Having  believed  with  her  heart  unto  righteousness, 
she  continued  to  evidence  the  sincerity  of  her  faith  by  the  obedience 
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of  her  life,  maiDtaining  those  good  works  which  are  the  result  of 
justifying  faith ;  and  no  doubt  she  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
blessed  portion  of  that  sanctifying  grace  which  made  her  meet  for 

heaven When  your  dear  father  and  mother  last  resided  in  this 

city,  I  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  their  anostent&tions 
acts  of  charity.  They  did  not  wait  at  home  merely,  to  reoeiTe  the 
applications  of  the  poor ;  but,  to  my  own  knowledge,  they  aoaght 
them  out,  and  in  many  cases  supplied  their  wants,  withont  making 
them  acquainted  with  the  hand  by  which  the  bounty  was  bestowed. 
Her  record  is  on  high ;  and  though  she  placed  no  reliance  upon  any 
of  her  benevolent  acts,  she  is  now,  no  doubt,  in  full  possession  of 
that  reward  promised  to  the  faithful  followers  of  Him  who  has  said, 
*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  ** 

*'  I  was  pleased,"  says  the  Bev.  John  CuUen,  "  to  hear  that  you 
intend  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Burgess  ;  and  if  you  succeed  in 
presenting  her  as  she  was,  you  will  exhibit  to  the  church  an  example 
worthy  of  being  had  in  everlasting  remembrance, — one  that  will 
speak  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  many.  A  very  short 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Burgess  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  she  was  no  ordinary  Christian.  Though  she  was  humble  and 
retiring,  the  standard  of  her  piety  was  lofty  and  commanding.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  set  her  affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.  She  lived  a  life  of  faith :  her  sole  dependence 
for  acceptance  with  God  was  on  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
her  faith  was  highly  practical.  The  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  His 
word,  was  her  constant  rule ;  and  the  glory  of  God  her  constant  aim. 
A  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  was,  I  think,  one  of  her 
prominent  characteristics,  which  made  her  counsel  of  great  Talue, 
especially  to  many  of  her  own  sex.  With  them  she  was  ever  ready 
to  engage  in  any  undertaking  to  promote  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
benefit  of  mankind.  May  her  example  be  remembered  and  imitated 
by  many,  amongst  whom  she  long  appeared  as  a  shining  light  I " 

"  When  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Burgess  commenced,"  says  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hollis,  ''she  was  rich  in  grace,  and  manifestly  experiencing 
the  latter  rain — the  ripening  showers  of  spiritual  influence.  One  appa- 
rently more  crucified  to  the  world,  who  had  a  livelier  conviction  of 
things  not  seen,  and  was  more  swayed  by  them,  I  have  not  known. 
Sincere,  profound,  duly  proportioned,  uniform,  and  active  was  her 
piety.  Like  Priscilla,  she  well  understood  the  way  of  God ;  and  the 
church  did  wisely  in  calling  her  to  the  office  of  a  Leader.  She  was 
a  willing  pupil  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  an  eager 
and  grateful  recipient  of  God's  manifold  grace,  whereby  she  was 
qualified  to  instruct  others,  and  enabled  by  prayer  to  fetch  blessings 
from  above.  Hers  was  not  unctionless  leading :  there  was  vitality 
therein,  and  emotion  was  produced,  as  well  as  light  imparted, 
thereby.  In  Launceston  she  had  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  class, 
by  whom  she  was  greatly  beloved  and  venerated.  She  studied 
Christ,  was  a  striking  specimen  of  His  saving  power ;  and,  prompted 
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by  the  love  which  gave  her  aasorance  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed^  she 
went  about  doing  good. 

"  During  her  state  of  degeneracy,  I  know  not  how  and  to  what 
extent  sin  abounded  in  her ;  but  I  beheld  in  her  the  abounding  of 
grace,  the  conquest  of  the  Spirit,  the  calm  and  comeliness  springing 
from  the  sprinkled  blood.  Truly  there  appeared  to  be  no  anger,  no 
pride  in  her  unruffled  mind  ;  but  *  faith  and  heaven-born  peace  were 
there.'  She  sought  not  distinction  in  Israel  by  rare  accomplish- 
ments or  eccentric  habits,  but  fashioned  herself  after  the  manner  of 
the  holy  women  in  the  old  time,  who  trusted  in  God ;  and  she  was  a 
model  to  the  younger  women  in  spirit,  in  conversation,  in  dress,  and 
in  all  things  belonging  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inward  life  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  Christian  character.  Her  walk  induced  in  others  a 
desire  to  stand  where  she  stood  ;  namely,  high  in  holiness,  far  in 
love,  and  so  near  the  promised  land  as  to  be  always  ready  to  enter  into 
it.  The  impress  of  lowliness  was  upon  her  countenance  ;  which  also 
indicated  habitual  abstraction  from  things  that  are  seen,  and  commu- 
nion with  the  great  parent  Spirit.  This  reference  to  her  godly 
estate  and  temper  is  exceedingly  refreshing  to  my  own  soul;  and 
I  rejoice  that  you  had  such  a  mother,  and  the  church  such  a 
pattern." 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  task,"  says  Mrs.  G.  F.  White,  "  to  express  the 
high  opinion  I  entertained  of  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Burgess.  She 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  living  exemplification  of  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  as  portrayed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  Humi- 
lity, disinterestedness,  and  benevolence  were  her  prominent  features ; 
and   she  certainly  possessed  a  large  amount  of  that  charity  which 

thinketh  no  evil Her  career  was  like  that  of  heaven's  bright 

luminary,  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  The 
close  of  life  found  her  resplendent  with  the  graces  of  the  Christian. 
Peacefully  and  gloriously  she  passed  from  this  earthly  sphere ;  leav- 
ing many  a  witness  of  the  constancy  of  that  light  with  which  she 
shone  before  men ;  causing  them  to  glorify,  with  her,  their  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Her  frequent  visits  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  her 
attentions  to  the  afflicted,  her  faithful  admonitions  and  judicious 
counsels,  and  her  watchful  care  over  the  members  of  her  large  class, 
rendered  her  a  friend  not  soon  to  be  forgotten." 

Whatever  there  was  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mrs.  Burgess 
that  was  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  pleasing  to  God  and  beneficial  to 
man,  for  this  she  was  wholly  indebted  to  Divine  grace.  Therefore, 
to  God  alone,  through  Jesus  Christ,  be  all  the  glory  ! 

The  writer  concludes  by  recording  his  fervent  wish  that  this 
memoir  may  be  instrumental,  by  God's  blessing,  in  stimulating  others 
to  follow  his  honoured  and  sainted  mother,  even  as  she  followed 
Christ. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION.* 

The  Reformation  was  not  a  local  incident^  nor  even  a  revival  of  religioa 
affecting  one  country  or  community.  It  was  an  event  which  formed  a  new 
era  in  the  religion,  the  literature,  the  social  and  political  circumstances,  of 
the  chief  nations  of  Europe ;  and  it  constitutes,  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  of  general  history.  It  originated  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  belief  of  the  truth ;  it  implied  a  decided  and  scriptural 
protest  against  essential  error,  and  an  embracing  of  essential  truth  ;  and  it 
issued  in  a  renunciation  of  tradition  for  Scripture,  of  human  merit  for  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  in  an  abjuration  of  the  Pope  for  Christ,  and  in  a  peni- 
tential return  to  primitive  practices,  principles,  and  worship.  Never  was 
the  rising  of  the  sun  more  necessary  to  disperse  the  darkness  of  a  lon» 
cheerless  night,  than  the  Reformation  was  to  unshackle  truth,  to  invigorate 
intellect,  to  dispel  superstition,  and  to  revive  the  life  and  power  of  decayed 
godliness. 

The  pride  and  cupidity  of  the  Papacy  may  be  said  to  have  reached  their 
culminating  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and,  as  if 
to  commemorate  the  portentous  fact,  the  year  1300  is  marked  in  the  Ponti- 
fical Calendar  as  "  the  year  of  the  great  Jubilee."  The  reigning  Pontiff  was 
Boniface  VIII. ;  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "  he  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned 
like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog."  The  design  of  the  jubilee  was  two-fold : 
^-firgt^  to  bring  pilgrims  to  Rome,  that,  through  their  offerings,  and  the 
purchase  of  relics  and  indulgences,  the  treasury  of  the  Vatican  might  be 
replenished ;  and,  secondfy^  that  the  pilgrims,  being  impressed  with  the 
clemency,  majesty,  and  high  prerogatives  of  the  Pontiff,  might,  on  thdr 
retam  to  their  homes,  assist  him  in  effecting  his  favourite  scheme, — ^namelyt 
the  entire  iubjugation  of  the  temporal  potoer  of  Christendom  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  plan  seemed  to  succeed :  200,000  pilgrims  were 
counted  in  Rome  in  one  month,  and  the  coffers  of  the  Papacy  were  propor- 
tionately enriched.  But  God,  who  *'  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness," overruled  the  design,  by  infixing  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  of  the 
devotees  an  ineffaceable  conviction  of  the  pride  and  profligacy  of  the  Clergy 
of  Rome  and  their  dependents ;  and  they  returned  disgusted  with  what 
they  had  seen,  unrelieved  by  the  pardons  they  had  purchased,  and  prepared 
to  listen  to  truth,  whoever  might  be  the  teacher.  In  no  country  in  Europe 
was  this  salutary  re-action  greater  than  in  England.  The  King,  the 
nobles,  and  the  merchants,  all  complained  of  the  grinding  exactions  of 
Rome ;  and  murmurs  were  everywhere  uttered  on  account  of  the  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  moral  delinquencies  of  her  clerical  auxiliaries.  The  lucrative 
experiment  of  a  jubilee  was  frequently  repeated  with  great  splendour  and 
pecuniary  success;  indulgences,  as  ample  as  the  debauchee  could  desire, 
were  offered  for  sale,  and  the  purchasers  were  many ;  but  the  repetition  of 
the  lure,  in  each  instance,  served  to  undermine  the  system  it  was  intended 
to  shore  up.    The  Papacy  has  ever  owed  more  to  blind  credulity  than  to 

«  From  an  excellent  lectare  recently  delivered  at  the  Beaumont  InstitttdoD) 
London  Baat,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  M'Owan. 
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inquiring  intelligence.  She  has  been  abhorred  most  by  those  who  knew 
her  beet.  It  was  not  without  cause,  therefore,  that  she  adopted  the  maxim, 
"  Ignorance  b  the  mother  of  devotion."  Neither  Wycliffe  nor  Luther 
would  have  been  so  bold  in  denouncing  her  apostasy,  had  they  not  witnessed 
in  high  places  her  profligacy. 

The  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and  especially  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  were,  under  God,  the  means  of  raising  up  the  Lollards,  the 
Puritans  of  their  age,  who,  by  their  psalm-singing,  holy  living,  and  Gospel 
teaching,  furnished  martyrs  for  the  stake,  and  gave  light  to  the  lands 
through  which  they  travelled.  *•  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants  conveyed 
Wydiffe's  books  to  their  homes,  where  they  were  read  with  avidity. 
Lombards  and  Florentines  did  the  same.  In  Bohemia,  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  they  produced  an  indelible  impression,  and  were  solemnly 
defended  by  John  Hues,  in  the  University  of  Prague."  (a.d.  1412.)  Of 
the  Bohemian  martyrs,  Huss  was  the  chief.  D*Aubign6  calh  him  the 
"  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Reformation ; "  and  adds,—"  The  flames  that 
consumed  his  body  kindled  a  fire  in  the  church,  that  spread  a  mighty  glow 
through  the  darkness,  and  whose  light  was  not  soon  to  be  extinguished." 
This  light  actually  entered  the  cell  of  Luther.  These  are  his  own  words : 
"  Where  I  studied,  at  Erfurt,  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  convent  a  book, 
entitled,  'The  Sermons  of  John  Hubs.'  I  was  anxious  to  know  the 
doctrines  of  the  arch-heretic.  My  astonishment  in  the  reading  of  them 
was  incredible.  What,  thought  I,  could  move  the  Council  to  bum  so 
great  a  man,  so  able  and  so  judicious  an  expositor  of  Scripture  ?  But  then 
the  name  of  Huss  was  held  in  abomination:  if  I  mentioned  him  with 
honour,  I  imagined  the  sky  would  fall,  and  the  sun  be  darkened.  I  there- 
fore shut  the  book  with  indignation.  But  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
thought,  that  perhaps  he  had  written  it  before  he  fell  into  heresy ! "  This 
we  regard  as  an  extraordinary  narration,  on  several  accounts ;  but  especially, 
as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  providence  of  God  in  the  transmission  of  light 
from  one  faithful  witness  to  another.  In  all  ages,  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren  has  been  cast  down  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  as  that  has  been  published  by  His  servants. 

Among  the  events  which  contributed  to  usher  in  the  Reformation,  we 
number  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing ;  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  learning  consequent  upon  that  discovery ;  the  irritating  and  oppressive 
measures  employed  by  the  Court  of  Rome  to  arrest  the  spread  of  truth,  and 
to  rivet  the  shackles  previously  imposed  on  the  consciences  of  men ;  and, 
especially,  the  growing  pride,  profligacy,  and  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
Cleigy.  By  these  means  the  hate  of  the  nations  was  roused  against  their 
giant  oppressor ;  his  power  was  crippled ;  and  a  host  of  antagonistic  agencies 
were  brought  into  existence,  prepared  for  action,  when  the  time  for  the 
successful  conflict  with  the  great  enemy  of  truth  and  righteousness  should 
arrive.  God  made  the  ^  great  and  strong  wind,"  the  **  earthquake,"  and 
the  ^^fire,"  of  His  providential  judgments,  to  precede  the  *<  still  small 
voice  "  of  His  Gospel. 

The  Reformation  was,  we  believe,  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity  ; 
and  it  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  only  by  those  who  distinctly 
recognise  the  Christian  doctrines  of  providence,  and  of  Christ's  spiritual 
nign  in  His  church.  And  the  chief  Reformers  must  be  misapprehended, 
unless,  with  all  their  minor  errors  and  imperfections,  they  are  regarded  as 
spiritual  men  employed  by  God  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  impiety  and  error 
which  then  threatened  to  deluge  the  world.    Their  success,  we  maintain, 
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cannot  be  accounted  for  on  tlie  ground  of  their  learning,  logical  acutenesB, 
tlieological  acquirements,  eloquence,  or  powers  of  intellect ;  for,  though  in 
respect  of  these  many  of  them  were  giants,  yet,  it  may  be  affirmed,  there 
vfere  those  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  who  would  have  matched  them  in  ail 
the  points  named,  if  they  had  not  had  ''  another  spirit  '*  with  them,  and 
been  '^  clothed  with  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left."  Their  indomitable  courage,  their  winning  or  overpowering 
eloquence,  their  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  their  constraining  motives, 
their  untiring  patience,  their  contempt  of  personal  danger  whenever  the 
interests  of  truth  were  concerned,  their  love  for  souls,  which  many  waters 
could  not  quench,  and  their  fortitude  in  suffering,  even  to  the  sealing  of 
the  truth  with  their  blood, — were  all  superhuman, — were  all  identified 
wuth  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  were  but  different'  manifestations  of  tliat 
spiritual  life  of  which  they  were  the  subjects. 

The  primary  place  which  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  trust  in 
the  paternal  care  and  providence  of  God,  had  in  the  experience  of  Luther, 
harmonises  with  the  experience,  teaching,  and  labours  of  the  martyrs 
and  Reformers  generally.  Latimer,  Ridley,  Bilney,  Rowland,  Bradford, 
Tyndal,  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  not  only  tought  that  ''peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *'  is  the  common  privilege  of  the  children 
of  God ;  but  they  avowed  that  He  was  their  Saviour,  and  that  His  love 
was  the  governing  principle  of  their  lives.  The  Son  had  made  them  free ; 
and  they  were,  therefore,  free  indeed.  They  loved  the  truth  more  thin 
life,  and  accounted  it  a  privilege,  and  their  glory,  to  suffer  on  behalf  of 
Christ.  "  I  protest,"  said  Luther,  "  that  property,  reputation,  and  honours 
sliall  be  of  no  estimation  with  me,  compared  with  the  defence  of  the  truth. 
I  have  only  a  frail  body  to  lose,  and  that  weighed  down  with  constant 
Idtigne.  If,  in  obedience  to  God,  I  lose  it  through  violence  or  fraud,  what 
is  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  of  life  ?  Sufficient  for  me  is  the  lovely  Redeemer 
and  Advocate,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  praise  I  will  sing  as  long  as 
I  live." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  who  aided  in  pulling  down  the  Papacy 
were  men  of  no  religion ;  that  selfish  and  political  motives  were  brought 
into  extensive  play  by  the  Reformation  movement ;  and  that  worldly  con- 
siderations were  mixed  up  with  its  interesting  progress :  but  these  were  its 
drawbacks,  its  hinderances.  The  true  Reformers  were  men  of  like  passioDS 
with  ourselves,  and,  as  such,  were  neither  faultless  nor  infallible ;  but  they 
were  good  men,  and  an  honour  to  their  age.  Union  with  Christ  was  the 
bulwark  of  their  strength,  and  the  great  secret  of  their  success.  ''The 
earth  helped  the  woman,"  we  admit ;  but  "  tlie  saints  of  the  Most  High  ** 
took  "  the  kingdom,"  as  far  as  it  was  then  possessed.  It  was  the  "stone 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands "  that  "  smote  the  image,  and 
brake  it  in  pieces,"  as  far  as  it  was  then  broken.  As  in  apostolic  times, 
so  in  days  of  the  Reformation,  "  not  many  wise  men,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,"  were  "  called ; "  but  God  chose  "  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,"  did  God  choose,  "  yea,  and  things  which  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are,  that  no  flesh  should  gloiy  ia 
His  presence."  (1  Cor.  i.  26—29.)  Bretliren,  let  us  be  admonished.  To 
season  others,  we  must  have  salt  in  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  we  shonld 
enlighten  others  if  we  ourselves  walk  in  darkness.  To  reform  others,  we 
Pl^rselves  must  be  reformed ;  and  all  i^ormation  in  the  church  of  God  will 
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be  of  small  avail  unless  it  begin  in  reconciliation  to  God,  and  imply  a 
renewal  of  heart,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  life.' 

Let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  countries  which  the  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation  ennobled  with  their  sufiPerings,  and  on  which  it  has  shed  its 
blessings. 

In  Germany,  during  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  multitudes  bowed  before 
the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel ;  the  principles  of  true  religion  were 
taught  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  the  Protestant  states ;  an  evan- 
gelical ministry  took  the  place  of  the  ignorant  and  dissolute  priesthood, 
who  had  previously  rioted  upon  the  property  of  the  people,  while  they 
withheld  from  them  the  word  of  life ;  a  system  of  simple  psalmody  was 
introduced  into  the  public  worship ;  and  the  Bible  became  a  household 
book  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  mansion  of  the  Baron.  But 
instead  of  embi*acing  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  spiritual  presence 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  presence  His  people  discern 
and  enjoy,  who  '*  feed  upon  Him  in  their  hearts  by  faith  with  thanksgiv- 
ing," Luther  unhappily  adopted  that  figment  of  Popery,  called  *'  consub- 
stantiation."  This  was  an  error  and  a  blemish,  which  caused  the  German 
Reformation  to  halt  in  its  progress — which  led  ultimately  to  an  injurious 
fraternising  with  Popery — ^fostered  a  bitter  spirit  of  controversy — ^and,  by 
isolating  his  followers  from  the  other  reformed  churches,  prevented  th^ 
country  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  great  revival  which  had  been  so 
nobly  begun. 

In  Switzerland,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Reformation  was  Ulric 
Zwingle  ;  and  through  his  energetic  ministry,  and  that  of  his  able  coadju^ 
tors,  a  majority  of  the  cantons  received  the  truth  with  characteristic 
ardour  and  promptitude.  A  simple  and  efficient  system  of  church  polity 
was  established  atnong  them ;  schools,  in  which  education  was  based  upon 
religion,  were  multiplied ;  and  these,  together  with  a  rich  supply  of  able 
Ministers,  who  occupied  the  pulpits  of  the  chief  towns,  and  itinerated 
among  the  rural  population,  promised  ere  long  to  leaven  the  country  with 
truth  and  righteousness.  But,  alas !  the  work  was  retarded,  and  to  some 
considerable  extent  marred,  by  the  breaking  out  of  civil  war,  by  church 
dissensions,  by  magisterial  interference,  and  by  the  introduction  of  nice 
metaphysical  speculations  into  theological  discussions ;  so  that  neither  in 
this  country  were  the  full  legitimate  results  of  the  Reformation  suffered  to 
descend  to  succeeding  generations. 

In  France,  though  the  truth  had  a  wide  spread,  and  though  numerous 
Protestant  churches  were  formed,  yet  the  Reformation  never  prevailed  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  Men  of  noble  blood,  and  even  some  members  of 
the  royal  family,  embraced  the  truth  ;  but  the  throne  itself,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people,  remained  in  ignominious  subjection  to  Rome.  Toleration 
for  a  time  was  obtained  ;  but  bad  faith,  and  a  long  series  of  studied  insults 
and  murderous  cruelties,  at  length  incited  the  Protestants  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  In  this  war  they  displayed  grei^t 
constancy  and  courage  ;  but  they  had  to  deal  with  implacable  and  faithless 
enemies.  When  they  conquered,  they  were  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
victory  by  deceit ;  when  they  trusted,  they  were  betrayed  ;  and  when 
they  submitted,  they  were  butchered  as  if  they  had  been  beasts  and  not 
men.  Protestantism  never  recovered  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  massacre  of  ''black  Bartholomew's  day,*'  in  which  massacre  alone, 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  victims — men,  women,  and  children — perished. 
Had  Popery  never  perpetrated  another  crime  than  this,  it  had  done  i\ii\% 
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which  was  sufficient  to  stamp  it  with  eternal  infi&my.  Yet  when  the  news 
of  this  treacherous,  harbarous,  and  every  way  horrible,  butchery  arrived  id 
Rome,  it  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  illumination  of  the 
city,  the  performance  of  high  mass,  and  the  keeping  of  a  jubUee.  If 
the  "blood  of  the  martyrs"  be  indeed  "the  seed  of  the  church,"  there 
must  be  bright  days  still  in  store  for  France;  for  perhaps  no  country 
furnished  more  victims  to  the  sword  and  the  stake  than  she. 

In  Poland,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  a  wide  spread,  multi- 
tudes were  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  Rome,  and  incredible  sufifier- 
ings  were  subsequently  endured  in  the  maintenance  of  thoae  civil  and 
religious  privileges  which  the  Reformation  had  conferred.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, especially,  the  Spaniards — ^the  obsequious  servants  of  Rome,  to  whom 
that  country  was  then  subject — inflicted  the  most  merciless  croelties. 
Father  Paul  admits  that  the  Belgic  martyrs  amounted  to  fifty  thousand ; 
but  Grotius  and  others  affirm,  that  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  who 
suffered.  Herein,  however,  Satan  and  his  agents  failed  of  their  purpose ; 
for  in  the  issue  the  people  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  erected  themselves 
into  an  independent  state,  held  faat  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation ;  and, 
though  often  afflicted  with  thorny  controvernes  and  bitter  contentions, 
Holland  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  Protestant  coantries  in 
Europe. 

In  Scotland,  under  the  energetic  leadership  of  the  intrepid  Knox,  uded 
by  certain  pious  noblemen  and  learned  civilians,  the  Refonnation  took 
deep  root ;  but  not  till  much  blood  was  shed,  and  innumerable  hardships 
had  been  endured.  Popery  was,  eventually,  not  only  abandoned,  bat 
execrated,  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  and  the  presbyterian  ibnn  of 
church  government  was  adopted  in  fond  preference  to  both  Popeiy  and 
Prelacy, — the  common  title  by  which  they  designated  Episcopacy.  The 
Bible  was  read  by  the  shepherd  while  tending  his  flocks,  by  the  weaver  at 
his  loom,  by  the  maid  at  her  spinning-wheel,  and  by  Lords  and  Ladies  in 
the  still  closet  and  the  high  baronial  hall.  A  painstaking,  and,  to  some 
extent,  an  itinerant,  ministry  spread  themselves  through  the  lowlands  and 
the  west  country ;  and,  wherever  they  laboured,  a  great  moral  and  reli- 
gious change  was  visible.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  with  laudable  strictness; 
and  family  worship— implying  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and 
the  singing  of  psalms — was  extensively  practised.  But  here,  as  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  greater  part  of  the  superstitious  Highlanders  hugged  their 
chains,  and  remained  the  dupes  of  Popery. 

In  England  the  Reformation  made  many  noble  converts,  and  was 
defended  by  some  of  the  ablest  divines  that  ever  preached  or  graced  the 
cause  of  truth.  It  revealed  many  dark  secrets  and  gross  impostures 
connected  with  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  it  suppressed.  It  had  to 
struggle  long  and  painfully  with  inconstancy,  passion,  and  caprice  is 
Henry  VIII.;  with  bigotry,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  in  Mary;  and  with 
Popish  plots  and  Iligh-Church  tendencies  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffered  death  during  the  short  reign  of  Maiy 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons ;  of  whom  were  five  Bishops* 
twenty-one  Clergymen,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one 
hundred  husbandmen,  labourars,  and  servants,  fifty-five  women,  and  four 
children.  One  of  these  children  was  bom  while  its  mother  was  burning  ti 
the  stake ;  and  some  of  the  spectators  snatched  it  out  of  the  flames,  ^ 
.  would  have  preserved  it,  but  the  Popish  Magistrate  in  attendance  ordeicd 
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it  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burnt  with  its  heretical  mother.  In 
doctrinal  belief  the  English  Reformers  were  generally  agreed ;  but»  in 
relation  to  ceremonies  and  modes  of  worshipi  they  were  widely  at  issue. 
Moderate  men  on  both  sides  were  not  wanting  in  endeayonrs  to  harmonise 
the  views  of  their  more  heated  brethren  ;  but  their  counsels  of  peace  were 
neutralised ;  and  not  only  was  the  discipline  of  the  Church  left  imperfect^ 
but  the  glory  of  the  Reformation  was  clouded  by  acts  of  proscription, 
imprisonment,  and  banishment.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Hooper  longed 
for  a  season  of  tranquillity,  during  which  they  might  have  annulled 
certain  usages  which  (they  knew)  bore  hard  on  the  consciences  of  some  of 
their  brethren;  but  they  waited  in  vain,  and  in  this  particular  died 
without  their  desire.  Yet  their  works  praise  them  :  their  memories  are  as 
precious  ointment ;  and  we  inherit,  not  only  the  fruit  of  their  labours^ 
but  privileges  purchased  by  their  blood. 

Brethren,  and  sons  of  the  Reformation,  this  course  of  Lectures  is  about 
to  close ;  but  our  work  is  only  b^gun.    Popery  was  defeated  at  the 
Reformation,  but  she  has  recruited  her  ranks  and  renewed  her  energies ; 
and,  no  longer  acting  on  the  defensive,  she  assaults  Protestantism  in 
Britain,  which  has  been  regarded  as  its  strongest  **  stronghold."    In  this 
war  she  stakes  not  only  her  fame,  such  as  it  is,  but  her  existence  ;  and  I 
wish  to  pledge  you  to  take  your  part,  and  to  do  your  duty,  in  repelling  the 
aggressor.    The  Reformation  wounded  the  head  of  the  **  Beast :"  we  must 
strike  at  its  heart.    By  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  I  call  upon  you  to  swear 
eternal  hatred  to  Popeiy : — not  hatred  to  those  who  are  at  once  its  dupes 
and  its  victims.    No  !  one  reason  why  we  seek  its  destruction  is,  that  they 
may  be  rescued  from  its  fangs.    The  system,  not  its  adherents,  is  the 
object  of  our  hatred.    And  why  do  we  hate  it  ?    Why,  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  very  "mystery  of  iniquity'* — ^the  master-device  of  Satan — 
and  a  grand  confederacy  against  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
That  its  principles  are  unchanged,  its  creeds  declare,  and  its  advocates 
boastfully  assert ;  and  that  it  retains  its  ancient  spirit  of  proscription  and 
persecution,  recent  transactions  in  Madeira,  Tahiti,  Sardinia,  and  Rome 
itself,  but  too  fully  prove.      Of    forbearance  and   toleration  it  knows 
nothing,  except  as  expedients  for  concentrating  its  enei^es,  and  selecting 
its  opportunity  to  crush  its  unsuspecting  prey.    It  complains  of  oppression 
at  this  moment,  simply  because  it  is  restrained  from  acting  the  aggressor ; 
and  it  not  only  scorns  equality  with  other  forms  of  Christianity,  but  it 
lays  claim  to  absolute  and  universal  supremacy — ^actually  denying  that 
there  is  any  Christian  church  in  this  land  but  its  own.    While  it  pro- 
claims itself  to  be  the  only  true  Church  and  the  centre  of  unity,  it  has, 
more  than  all  other  churches,  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Divine  w^orship, 
departed  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  violated  the  peace  and 
charity  of  the  Gospel,  even  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  terms  of  unmitigated  condemnation  in 
which  it  is  denounced  in  the  Scriptures,  the  righteous  blood  it  has  shed, 
the  outrages  it  has  perpetrated  on  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  its  inherent 
enmity  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  its  positive  hostility  to  the 
*'  crown-rights  "  of  our  adorable  Redeemer, — we  feel  it  our  solemn  duty  to 
urgeycu  to  do  your  duty  and  to  take  your  part  in  seeking  the  overthrow  of 
the  system. 

But,  brethren,  the  war  to  which  we  summon  you  is  a  "holy  war." 
Our  weapons  must  not  only  be  of  heavenly  temper,  but  the  arm  that 
wields  them  must  move  in  unison  with  the  aspirations  of  a  believing 
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heart.  Religion,  we  have  seen,  was,  in  the  Reformers,  an  inward  life ; 
and  this  life  they  derived  from  Christ,  through  faith.  This  was  the  source 
of  their  strength,  and  the  secret  of  their  success.  This  raised  them  above 
the  love  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death.  Therefore,  as  ye  would  be  saved 
yourselves,  and  would  save  others,  secure  a  personal  and  vital  union  wilh 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Joined  to  Him,  we  shall  hate  error  and  love  truth.  We 
shall  be  qualified  alike  for  counsel  or  for  fight ;  for  passing  through  evil 
report  or  good  report ;  for  the  communion  of  saints  on  earth,  and  for  the 
society  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  martyrs  in  heaven.  Popery  can  wield 
the  pen  or  the  sword,  as  well  as  we  ;  but  it  cannot  withstand  the  pmiching 
of  the  Cross,  the  prayer  of  faith,  the  fervours  of  personal  piety,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  My  expectation  of  success  in  this  struggle 
does  not  rest  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  on  the  living  God,  and  on  the 
awakened  zeal  of  His  people  in  these  lands.  God  only  can  destroy  the 
''  Man  of  Sin  ;"  and  He  will  do  it  *<by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  the 
brightness  of  His  coming,"  in  answer  to  the  prayer  and  by  the  sanctified 
agency  of  His  saints.  May  the  "  strong  voice  "  of  the  mighty  argel  soon 
be  heard  saying,  ^'Babylon  the  great  is  fifidlen,  is  fallen:  Rejoice  over 
her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  for  God  hath  avenged 
you  on  her  1 "    Amen,  and  Amen. 


THE  PARLIAMENT— THE  PUBLIC— THE  CHURCH. 

Let  the  world  be  taken  as  we  find  it ;  but  let  members  of  the  church  of 
God  strive  to  raise  her  to  that  normal  state  of  purity  and  separation  from 
the  world  which  answers  to  the  standard  of  holy  Scripture.  The  charch 
is  not  to  be  fashioned  on  a  secular  model,  nor  to  draw  her  maxims  of 
government  and  rules  of  action  from  the  world ;  but  rather,  as  an  ^  aseem* 
bly  of  saints,"  to  exhibit  holy  example,  and  to  sustain,  everywhere,  right 
principles  of  moral  action. 

Compare  the  church,  under  whatever  denomination  she  may  exist,  with 
any  secular  association,  and  you  will  perceive  points  of  contrast  irrecon- 
cilable and  perpetual — perpetual,  at  least,  until  the  millennium.  Take  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  for  example ;  the  busiest  legislative  body  in 
the  world.  It  consists  of  good  men  and  bad,  men  of  principles  the  most 
repugnant  to  each  other,  representatives  all  of  similar  constituencies,  and  all 
bound  by  a  common  obligation,  yet  working  in  avowed  antagonism  to  each 
other.  Here  are  the  free-trader  and  the  protectionist,  the  Papist  and  the 
Protestant,  the  impersonations  of  all  contradictions,  political,  moral,  and 
religious.  Their  daily  or  nightly  business  is  debate, — not  cool  deliberation, 
but  debate.  Their  House  has  two  sides.  There  is  an  avowed  and  even 
constitutional  opposition.  The  work  of  their  predecessors  was  imperfect, 
and  therefore  each  session  is  busied  in  undoing  what  was  done  before,  and 
building  up  what  must  of  necessity  be  abolished  at  some  future  time. 
The  defiant  cry,  Nolumtu  leges  Anglias  mutare,  "  We  will  not  change  the 
laws  of  England,"  is  lost  amidst  the  clamours  of  each  night,  and  the  lavs 
of  England  are  in  perpetual  mutation.  Fiscal  regulations,  in  their 
influence  on  the  fabric  of  society,  their  operation  in  domestic  life,  their 
impulses  to  enterprise,  or  discouragement  and  inequality  towards  vast 
masses  of  men  throughout  the  empire,  are  great,  magnificently  great,  for 
good  or  evil.  Yet  they  are  nothing  more  thui  temporary  expedients,  ^o 
pne  imagines  that  they  will  lo^g  survive  the  i^eces^ity,  the  occasion,  or  tlie 
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struggle  that  gave  them  birth.  And  the  more  exalted  labours  of  human 
l^islation  are  confessedly  imperfect^ — a  truth  of  which  the  Statutes  of  tlie 
Realm  are  evidence.  In  short,  the  House  of  Commons  reflects  a  progres- 
sive, but  dissatiBfied,  turbulent,  impatient,  and  divided  condition  of 
national  society.  Its  temper,  its  forms,  its  usages,  are  still  to  be  reformed  : 
they  are  worldly ^  and  not  fit  to  be  imitated  in  '^the  assembly  of  the 
saints." 

Turn  to  *'  the  public."  Look  at  the  aggregate  of  population — the  people 
— ^the  men  of  England.  Truly  they  have  one  country,  and  ought  to  feel 
themselves  united  in  a  common  bond  of  brotherhood.  Their  utterances  are 
said  to  be  free.  Their  movements  seem  to  be  spontaneous.  They  are  the 
vast  tribunal  to  whom  many  make  their  last  appeal  for  judgment — ^the  jury 
from  whom  delinquents  hope  for  a  gentle  verdict — ^the  multitude  over 
whose  myriads  candidates  for  popularity  pour  out  passionate  supplications 
for  a  hearing;  but  cannot  be  heard  by  a  hundredth  part  of  them,  nor  under- 
stood by  a  hundredth  part  of  them  who  hear.  Their  voice  is  the  voice  of 
many  waters ;  gi'and,  indeed,  and  solemn,  like  the  deep,  long  roar  of  the 
'^  many-sounding  sea,"  hushed  into  a  sweet  murmur  when  the  air  is  calm, 
but  swollen  into  hoarse  and  terrible  reboundings  when  the  tempest  has 
risen.  Amidst  such  noise  the  voice  of  man  is  inaudible.  The  death- shriek, 
piercing  as  it  is,  dies  upon  the  mountain-billows,  is  wafted  away  by  the 
resistless  wind ;  and  the  vibration  of  a  whole  park  of  aitillery  is  insufficient 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  confusion.  The  multitude,  when  not 
wrought  up  into  action,  is  but  an  aggregate  of  beings,  of  whom  each  looks 
after  his  own  affairs.  The  multitude,  when  so  wrought  up,  obeys  an 
impulse ;  and  one  is  glad  to  think  that,  the  more  of  right  and  honesty 
there  is  in  the  impulsive  force,  the  wider,  the  more  steady,  and  the  more 
enduring  will  the  movement  be.  Still,  there  is  an  underlying  depth, 
that  no  tempest  moves,  nor  lead  fathoms.  But,  after  all,  the  people  are 
sinners.  Each  member  of  this  multitude  was  originally  corrupt;  the 
majority  are  utterly  corrupt  and  ignorant  to  this  veiy  moment ;  and  even 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  renewed  and  enlightened,  to  have  tasted  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  it  is  undeniable  that  a  part, — ^how  large  a  part 
no  mortal  can  estimate, — although  they  have  a  name  to  live,  are  dead.  It 
is  agitation  which  heaves  thoee  waves,  and  propels  the  surges,  and  raises 
the  tide,  and  hurls  the  foam,  until  the  fury  finishes  in  dashing  and  dying 
on  a  boundary  that  ocean  cannot  overpass.  Wind  and  wave  rise  and  fall 
together,  because  they  have  a  mutual  relation,  and  can  freely  mingle  and 
act  upon  each  other. 

Now  look  at  the  church.  Not  this  or  that  communion,  professing  and 
wishing  to  be  a  Christian  church  ;  but  the  church  which  shall  be  presented 
to  Christ  at  last "  as  a  chaste  virgin,"  uncorrupted  **  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ."  Of  thU  church  each  member  is  regenerate,  a  new 
creature  who  has  put  off  the  old  man,  and  is  *^  renewed  in  knowledge  after 
the  image  of  Him  that  created  him."  One  cannot  transcribe  from  the 
sacred  page  the  description  of  such  a  man  without  reverence :  '*  Elect  of 
God,  holy  and  beloved,"  having  put  on  *'  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering."  Such  a  man  forbears, 
and,  after  the  example  of  his  Lord  whose  mind  is  in  him,  he  forgives,  too. 
Above  all  things,  he  puts  on  **  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 
In  his  new  heart  reigns  the  peace  of  God,  to  which  he  and  his  brethren  are 
''called  in  one  body."  He  teaches  and  admonbhes;  but  using  the  word  of 
Christ,  which  dwelb  in  him  with  all  wisdom,  rather  than  echoing  the 
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sentences  of  politicians ;  and  with  grace  in  his  heart,  not  bittemefls,  his 
lips,  which  never  curse,  freely  present  to  God  the  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  of  undistracted  worship.  Whatsoever  he  does,  in  word  or  in 
deed,  in  the  vestiy,  the  class-room,  the  shop,  the  congregation,  or  hia 
neighhour's  house,  he  does  *^all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  giving 
thanks  unto  God  and  the  Father  by  Him." 

Now,  this  does  not  describe  a  member  of  the  promiscuous  public,  bat  of 
"  the  church  of  the  living  God,"  which  is  •*  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."    When  such  holy  persons  come  together  into  one  place,  it  is  with 
one  accord.     There,  as  in  the  first  deliberative  assembly  for  church- 
government  in  Jerusalem,  will  be  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  the  things  to 
be  done ;  but  not  as  to  the  trath  to  be  believed,  or  the  end  which  it  is 
desired  to  attain.    How  to  apply  a  general  law  in  a  particular  case,  or  how 
to  meet  an  exigency  without  breaking  the  law,  or  how  to  spread  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  without  compromising  His  truth,  must  often,  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  be  occasion  of  anxious  and  critical  deliberation ;  but  here  is 
no  passionj  no  anger ;  or,  if  passion  and  anger  stir,  they  subside  at  the 
presence  of  Him  of  whom  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  could  say,  ^  It  seemed 
good  to  THE  Holt  Ghost  and  to  us."    They  could  so  speak,  because  they 
felt  His  influence.     The  ^'assembly*  of  saints"  cannot  resemble  the 
assembly  of  mockers.    It  cannot  be  a  medley  of  good  and  bad.     In  it  csn 
be  no  antagonism  of  principle,  as  in  a  House  of  Parliament    There  is  no 
place  within  that  circle  for  opposition-benches.    Factions^  of  any  kind, 
cannot  send  up  their  representatives.    Deliberation  may  be  heard  ;  but  it 
must  not  degenerate  into  a  puerile  and  godless  imitation  of  parliamentaiy 
debate,  the  imitation  being  (as  ever)  far  inferior  to  the  reality.     The  law 
of  this  church  is  Divine,  because  it  is  a  church  of  Christ,  although  it 
contends  not  for  a  Divine  sanction  on  every  form  or  every  regulation  of  its 
own.    This  law  cannot  change.    The  ultimate  objects  pursued  therein  are 
not  earthly,  and  therefore  the  proximate  objects  are  not  to  be  sought  in  a 
worldly  spirit.    The  members  can  say  with  confidence,  ^  Our  eonversatiofl 
is  in  heaven."    To  confound  this  assembly  with  the  multitude  without,  is 
equally  impossible.      They  whose  daily  exercise  is  to  look,  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen,  who  set  God  at 
their  right  hand  that  they  may  not  be  moved,  and  who  habitually  and 
successfully  resist  every  movement  of  thought  and  of  affection  which  is 
doubtful,  not  to  say  injurious,  cannot  be  the  sport  of  impulse.     They 
cannot  make  common  cause  with  the  ungodly,  nor  be  so  conformed  to  the 
world  as  to  ape  its  manners,  and  employ  its  arts.    Or,  if  any  who  profeas 
to  be  Christians  &ncy  that  they  may  innocently  and  safely  mimic  parlia- 
mentary debate,  and  plunge  their  souls  into  the  depths  of  popular  agita- 
tion, leaving  the  service  of  God  to  do  the  drudgery  of  agitation,  let  them 
follow  out  the  line  of  comparison  here  briefly  suggested,— compare  clubs  and 
factions  in  the  state  with  the  scriptural  ideal  of  a  Christian  church.    For 
thus  it  behoves  all  conscientious  persons  to  **  try  the  spirits,  whether  they 
are  of  God." 

*  On  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Oeseniui,  a  remarkable  collectioD  of 
passages  will  be  found  in  illustration  of  the  word  tID  in  the  original  of  this  highly 
descriptiTe  sentence,  ''  The  assembly  of  the  saints,'* — <<  An  assembly  of  cooocil- 
lors,  a  couocil.'* 
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Hating  finished  all  my  travelling  preparations,  and  procured  the  pass- 
port, which  is  still  the  necessary  trouble  of  the  Continental  tourist,  I 
resolved  to  spend  the  evening  with  one  of  my  friends,  a  medical  student, 
from  whom,  besides,  I  was  to  obtain  some  useful  information  respecting 
two  or  three  localities  in  Normandy. 

After  dinner  I  walked,  accordingly,  up  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  and  soon 
found  myself  before  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  ColUge  de  Bayeux^ 
namely,  the  gateway.  This  ancient  building,  in  days  of  yore  one  of  the 
adjuncts  of  the  University,  has  now  become  a  lodging-house ;  and  the 
landlord,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  the  ruinous  pile  over  which  he 
presides  the  appearance  of  what  he  supposes  it  to  have  formerly  been,  has 
embellished  it  in  various  places  with  Gothic  ornaments  of  pasteboard  and 
canvass.  Thus  doth  the  Hotd  Dupujftren  reflect  on  a  small  scale  the 
bygone  scholastic  glories  of  the  CoU^ium  Bajoeauense. 

**  Is  number  twenty-eight  at  home  ?  "  said  I  to  the  door-keeper,  as  I 
climbed  up  the  narrow  staircase.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  answer ;  **  and  you 
will  find  tiiere  numbers  six,  twelve,  thirteen,  and  twenty-six.  Fifth  story, 
second  door  on  the  right-hand  side."  In  Paris  lodging-houses,  Mr.  John 
Smith  is  not  Mr.  John  Smith,  but  number  so  and  so  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Jdhn  Smith's  identity  is  a  reference  to  a  peg 
holding  the  key  of  his  room,  and  over  which  glitters  a  brass  candlestick 
with  the  appropriate  extinguisher. 

The  staircase  of  the  Hotel  Dupt^tren  has  always  conveyed  to  the  olfiKS- 
tory  nerves  of  chance  visiters  a  strong  conviction  of  tiie  fondness  of 
students  for  the  Nicotian  weed  ;  and  it  used  to  re-echo  during  the  summer 
evenings  the  most  popular  of  Musard's  tunes  on  the  cornopean  or  flageolet. 
But,  on  the  day  I  am  now  alluding  to,  the  harmony  of  musical  instru- 
ments had  given  place  to  the  spirit  of  discusuon  ;  and,  as  I  approached  the 
abode  of  number  twenty-eight,  I  heard  nothing  but  an  animated  conversa- 
tion on  the  merits  of  Louis  Blanc,  St.  Simon,  and  Fourier. 

I  entered,  shook  hands  all  round,  and,  whilst  endeavouring  to  collect 
every  information  respecting  the  topics  then  mooted,  I  was  not  a  little 
amused  by  the  warmth  with  which  each  of  the  persons  present  denounced 
what  he  called  the  sophisms  of  his  adversary ;  trying,  at  the  same  time, 
to  ground  on  arguments  quite  as  unsatisfactory  one  of  the  thousand  poli- 
tical schemes  brought  to  light  by  the  Revolution  of  February. 

And  those  schemes, — shall  I  attempt  to  enumerate  them  ?  Shall  I  draw 
up  a  list  as  dry,  as  long,  as  the  catalogue  of  Homer's  warriors  ?  Verily,  it 
would  be  of  little  use,  considering,  especially,  that  each  improver  upon 
things  being  generaUy  satisfies  himself  with  appending  his  own  name  to 
some  nostrum  which  he  finds  already  current  among  the  people. 

However,  the  reader  may  desire  explanations  illustrative  of  a  system 
actively  at  work  in  £ngland  as  well  as  in  France  ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
let  us  fancy  ourselves  gendarmes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  examine  the  pass- 
ports of  Fourier,  St  Simon,  and  Louis  Blanc.  These  three  reformers  aim 
at  nothing  else  than  the  reconstruction  of  society.  This  they  would  bring 
about  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  code  of  political  economy ;  and,  assign- 
ing primary  importance  to  material  interests,  they  think  that,  by  altering 
the  relations  which  exbt  at  present  between  the  capitalists  and  the  labour- 
ing classes,  they  have  done  everything  for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
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beings.  There  are  important  differences  between  the  views  of  the  St. 
Siinonians,  the  Phalansterians  (Fourierists),  and  the  Communists:  but 
their  starting-point  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  their  great  fault  is,  that  they 
try  to  ground  what  they  call  religion  and  morality  on  their  economical 
axioms,  instead  of  perceiving  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  gr^at  object 
of  our  inquiry ;  every  point  connected  with  this  world  being  truly  import- 
ant only  so  far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

Then,  round  the  great  stars  of  the  Socialist  world  revolve,  in  due  order, 
a  host  of  minor  personages, — satellites  who  consider  that  a  long  beard,  a 
red  cravat,  and  a  blouse  are  the  most  approved  qualifications  of  a  reformer. 
A  few  of  that  *^  smaller  fry  "  likewise  aspire  to  the  position  of  leaders, 
commonly  resting  their  claims  on  some  secondary  improvement  in  the 
edifice  of  Socialism.     One  will  propose  a  new  revision  of  the  calendar ; 

another  sends  in  his  pattern  for  a  Phalansterian  coat ;  a  third  one 

but  this  brings  me  back  to  the  Hotel  Dupuytren, 

^*  I  really  admire  the  system  of  the  furnished  lodgings,"  exclaimed  a 
fierce-looking  individual  who  was  sitting  near  the  piano  when  I  went  in. 
^  That  is  what  I  call  *  equality  I ' — no  aristocratic  distinction  of  names ! — 
Each  one  has  his  label ;  and  the  mind  the  most  inclined  to  worship  the 
system  of  castes  could  have  no  choice,  for  instance,  between  p^  number 
thirty-three  and  peg  number  seventy-four." 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  such  nonsense  was  meant  to  be  spoken  in 
earnest.  However,  I  found  myself  mistaken,  and  I  ventared  to  ask  with  a 
smile  whether  any  aristocratic  meaning  could  be  conveyed  by  names. 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  my  fierce  friend.  **  Suppose  two  men, — Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Prince.  Do  not  those  two  designations  remind  you,  the  one  of 
servitude  and  the  other  of  oppression  ?  Do  they  not  lead  yon,  by  a  neces- 
sary connexion  of  ideas,  to  those  abominable  differences  which  have  ever 
been  the  plague  of  society  ?" 

To  reasoning  like  this  no  answer  could  possibly  be  made.  I  therefore 
remained  silent,  and  employed  myself  in  examining  the  contents  of  a  book- 
case fixed  to  the  wall. 

If  the  moral  and  political  views  of  the  Paris  students  are  thought  worth 
some  consideration,  we  can  likewise  spare  a  few  lines  to  a  description  of 
the  localities  which  they  inhabit. 

The  lodgings  of  a  student  generally  consist  of  a  couple  of  rooms  :  they 
are  small,  not  over  clean,  and  susceptible  of  great  improvement  as  far  as 
ventilation  goes.  Furniture, — a  ricketty  table,  six  chairs,  and  sometimes 
a  sofa  or  couch  of  antique  shape  and  ambiguous  colour ;  the  book-shelves 
are  well-stocked,  containini?,  besides  treatises  on  law  or  medicine,  (accord- 
ing to  circumstances,)  a  hundred  volumes  selected  from  the  works  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  few  old  authors, 
such  as  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  and  Brantome.  The  Bible  you  are  sure  to  meet 
With  there,  whilst  some  translation  of  Goethe  or  Schiller  are  as  invariably 
found.  Sets  of  La  DemoeraUe  paeifique  are  scattered  on  the  floor ;  and 
under  notes  of  lectures  on  the  Digest,  or  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  lies 
concealed  the  ms,  copy  of  a  tragedy  or  a  three- volume  novel* 

The  second  room  is  the  parlour.  The  piano  shows  its  recreative  destina- 
tion. Over  the  chimney-piece,  and  from  a  row  of  nails,  hang  pipes  of 
every  shape,  colour,  and  dimension,  inviting  all  comers ;  whilst  some  pupil 
of  Donizetti  or  Auber  treats  his  companions  with  the  favourite  piece  of  the 
last  new  opera. 

But  I    have   already  said    that    the  Hotel  Dupuytren  liad  discarded 
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all    musical    propexisitiefly  and  was  turned    into  an  arena  for  political 
discussion. 

I  was  soon  requested  to  give  mj  opinion  on  the  best  way  of  reforming 
society,  and  to  display  my  talents  as  a  legislator, — having  previously  made 
tea, — ^an  office  which  always  devolved  upon  me  on  account  of  my  English 
habits. 

**  What  do  you  thiak  of  the  organization  of  labour  ?  **  said  one. 

**  Has  not  poor  Cabet  been  the  victim  of  the  basest  calumny  ?  *'  continued 
a  second. 

''  The  phalanx  alone,*'  replied  a  third, '«  will  renovate  the  world." 

"  Down  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  aristocrats !  *'  was  the  shout  of 
number  twenty-eight  himself. 

The  fifth  student  present  came  forward  with  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary  in  his  hand.  **  This  is  the  only  man,"  said  he,  **  who  has 
done  any  good  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  all  your  reformers  of  the  day 
are  but  cheats  and  babblers." 

•*  That  may  be,"  answered  I,  "  your  private  opinion ;  but  I  think  it 
would  go  a  very  little  way  indeed  with  those  who  know  anything  about 
your  fftvourito  author.  You  admire  Voltaire's  deism  :  now,  it  is  pretty 
well  ascertained  that,  scoffer  as  he  was,  he  felt  the  power  of  religion  even 
in  spite  of  himself ;  for,  whilst  he  was  anxious  to  propagate  free  thinking 
and  scepticism  amongst  those  of  his  own  standing  in  society,  he  said  he 
never  meant  that  cobblers,  carpenters,  and  the  canaille  in  general,  should 
become  what  he  called  enlightened  and  unprejudiced.  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution  will  tell  you  that." 

My  refutetion  of  Voltaire's  panegyrist  was  very  well  received  by  all  the 
other  students,  who  set  me  down  immediately  for  a  thorough-going 
Socialist,  and  welcomed  me  as  such. — I  resumed  : 

**  Gently,  gently.  You,  Sir,  stand  up  for  Fourier ;  you,  for  Cabet ; 
you,  for  St.  Simon ;  my  friend  next  to  me  will  hear  of  none  but  the 
purest  Communists.  I  have  also  my  code  for  the  re-organization  of 
society  ;  and  here  it  is,"  added  I,  putting  my  Bible  upon  the  table. 

The  almost  universal  answer  to  this  remark  was  exactly  what  I  expected 
it  to  be. 

**  You  are  one  of  us !  we  only  wish  to  explain  and  to  apply  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity !" 

**  As  I  am  asked,"  replied  I,  *^  to  give  my  views  on  the  condition  of 
society,  my  first  statement  is,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  condemn  Socialism 
as  a  system  of  political  economy.  With  questions  of  that  nature  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  If  you  confine  yourselves  to  the  examination  of  the  utili- 
tarian scheme,  or  to  an  ezpos^  of  the  blunders  of  competition,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  your  way.  My  great  objection  to 
the  theories  propounded  by  tlie  different  Socialist  schools  is,  that  they 
think  they  aie  able  to  regenerate  mankind  by  the  spirit  of  industry  and  of 
commerce ;  tliat  they  stake  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  on  the  distri- 
bution of  property  and  the  investment  of  capital.  The  Communists  wish 
for  the  agrarian  law ;  Louis  Blanc  would  place  the  workshop  above  every 
thing  else ;  and  St.  Simon,  the  most  conservative  among  you,  has  deserved 
to  be  called  the  author  of  a  subversive  school  of  Socialism,  on  account  of 
his  views  respecting  religion." 

"  The  general  attention  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  questions 
connected  with  the  working  classes,"  answered  one  of  the  students,  **  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  want  of  a  thorough  reform  is  felt  in  that  quarter.    We 
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think,  as  oar  friend  has  just  remarked,  that  God  never  intended  the 
producers  to  be  held  down  under  the  iron  grasp  of  the  rich  ;  and  we  beliere 
that  the  explanation  we  give  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  consistent  with 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  roan." 

''Your  explanation!"  said  I;  ''but  which?  and  who,  among  your 
leaders,  is  commissioned  to  give  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  the 
value  of  the  Bible,  if,  after  so  mauy  centuries,  it  has  not,  as  yon  think, 
been  of  any  use  to  man,  for  want  of  the  practical  illustration  which  you 
believe  your  party  alone  is  competent  to  give.  Then,  why  I  should  be 
tied  to  Cabet  or  Fourier's  views  of  that  holy  Book,  more  than  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  Lastly,  as  yon 
claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  key  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
pray,  let  me  ask  one  of  you  for  the  interpretation  of  the  following  passage : 
*  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers :  for  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God.'"  (Rom.  xiii.  1.) 

This  text,  which  conspirators  of  every  hue — white,  trioolour,  or  red — 
ought  to  examine,  seemed  to  puzzle  two  out  of  the  five  members  of  the 
little  conclave.  But  number  six,  rising  and  drawing  a  preliminaiy  puff 
from  his  pipe,  observed  that  the  verse  I  had  quoted  was  not  intended  to  be 
applied  to  modern  institutions. 

''  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  answered  I :  **  you  cannot  select,  as  binding  and 
of  universal  truth,  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  to  the  exclnnon  of  others. 
This  volume  is  either  a  revelation  from  above,  or  it  is  not.  If  yon  admit 
the  second  supposition,  then  any  system  you  will  attempt  to  dednce  from 
it  has  no  more  weight,  in  the  end,  than  the  codes  of  morality  propounded 
by  d'Holbach,  Yolney,  or  Robert  Owen.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bible  is 
the  manifestation  to  the  human  race  of  God's  will,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  every  precept  it  embodies  is,  and  always  has  been,  obligatory ;  whilst 
it  unfolds,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  the 
true  interests  of  society." 

Here  number  twelve  interposed.  **  Christianity,"  exclaimed  he,  **  has 
been  tried,  and  it  has  failed.  Why  the  amount  of  miseiy  which  still 
exists,  why  the  unequal  distribution  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  if  there 
is  in  the  New  Testament  the  power  to  bring  back  among  us  the  blessings 
of  the  golden  age  V 

''  I  see,"  resumed  I,  ^  that  you  ars  one  of  those  who  think  thai  the 
national  workshops  are  man's  appointed  paradise,  and  that  what  some 
people  call  'a  comfortable  independence '  b  the  greatest  amount  of  hapiH- 
ness  in  store  for  us.  But  the  Bible  has  many  remarks  such  as  these : 
^For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always.'  (Mark  xiv.  7*)  'Godliness 
with  contentment  is  great  gain.'  (1  Tim.  vi.  6.)  *  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  His  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  onto 
you.'  (Bfatt.  vi.  83.)  You  say  that  Christianity  has  failed.  I  defy  you  to 
prove  it.  When  the  ancient  world  sank  under  the  weight  of  oormption 
and  iniquity  which  bore  it  down,  whence  came  the  saving  principle,  the 
new  life,  infused  into  society  %    From  Christianity. 

'^  At  a  later  period,  when  the  whole  of  the  earth  rang  with  the  noise  of 
armour,  and  seemed  like  a  battle-field  open  to  the  ambition  of  feudal  Batons, 
was  it  not  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  that  the  dying  emben  of  civiliaa- 
tion  were  fostered  till  they  could  revive  under  the  influence  of  peace  and 
religion  % 

''Ages  roll  on :  the  powerful  body  which  had  claimed  the  noble  mission 
of  defending  the  cause  of  God  Himself  feels  also  in  part  the  attacks  of  cor- 
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mption  and  decay.  The  faiUi  of  the  church  grows  fainter ;  the  zeal  of  its 
dignitaries  for  the  salvation  of  men  gives  way  to  the  greedy  ambition  of 
mitred  Abbots  and  Popes.  Errors  creep  in ;  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christy  ever  on  the  alert^  already  exult  in  the  ruin  of  the  scheme  of  salvap- 
lion ;  but  the'phoenix  (if  I  may  so  say)  rises  from  its  ashes,  and  Christianity 
rescues  the  world  from  the  snares  of  Popery  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

**  We  are  at  present  come  to  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  history ; 
every  power,  every  principle  of  authority,  seems  shaken  to  its  basis ;  but 
the  attentive  disciple  of  Jesus  can  already  see  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  He  who  has  said  that  His  word  shall  not  fail,  will  be  as  true  now  as 
He  has  ever  been  to  His  gracious  promises." 

It  is  hard  for  a  Socialist  to  find  himself  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
Malthus,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  economists  of  the  utilitarian  school. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  mind.  Number 
twelve  was  quite  aware  of  that :  instead,  therefore,  of  answering  my  critique 
of  his  tenets,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  read  Lamennais's  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  what  I  thought  of  it. 

**  I  am  quite  willing,"  replied  I,  *'  to  do  justice  to  M.  Lamennais  as  a 
writer ;  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  construction  he  attempts  to  put  on 
the  parables  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples.  If  you  who  have 
studied  the  Fathers  were  told  that  the  vagaries  of  Origen  are  safe  and  sound 
sense,  you  would  laugh  heartily  at  the  idea ;  yet  you  do  not  perceive  that 
M.  Lamennais  is  applying  to  Socialism  the  same  rules  of  interpretation. 

"  By  representing  every  event  in  the  Bible  as  an  allegory, — by  saying, 
for  instance,  that  the  lepers  healed  by  our  Lord  are  the  symbol  of  nations 
perishing  under  the  taint  of  despotism  and  priestcraft, — ^you  justify  the 
bitterest  attacks  of  your  opponents.  I  can  now  defeat  you  with  your  own 
arms ;  and  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  refute  me  if  I  affirm,  that  the 
story  of  Jesus  driving  from  the  temple  the  money-changers,  and  those  who 
sold  doves,  is  an  allegory  conveying  to  us  the  following  lesson : — Shame  and 
disgrace  are  in  store  for  those  who  would  save  the  world  by  recommending 
a  system  of  political  economy  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  I  ought,"  continued  I,  ^*  to  apologise  for  having  thus  kept  all  the 
talk  to  myself.  But  before  starting  on  my  excursion,  and  not  knowing 
whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  felt  bound  to  repeat  to  you  what  you  have 
often  heard  me  say.  You  pretend  to  insure  happiness  to  the  human  race ; 
but  you  would  be  ashamed  yourselves  if  you  were  told  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  the  distribution  of  capital.  I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  there 
is  something  beyond  this  world ;  and  yet,  by  the  greatest  of  all  contra- 
dictions, you  would  bring  down  the  Bible  to  a  level  with  a  mannal  of 
book-keeping,  or  with  Jeremy  Bentham's  Deontology.  Barricade-making, 
clubs,  and  humanttarismy  depend  upon  it,  cannot  save  society.  The  reno- 
vating principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  grain  of  mustard-seed  which 
rose  to  the  full  development  of  a  tree  on  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  under  the  boughs  of  which  France  may  still,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
flourish  in  peace  and  safety." 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  pretend  that  the  cursory  remarks  which  the 
reader  has  just  been  perusing  were  immediately  followed  by  the  desired 
effect.  But  I  soon  perceived  that  two  out  of  my  five  companions  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  Bible.  They  had  never  considered  what  is  implied 
in  the  doctrine  of  revelation ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  all  minds 
really  seeking  for  the  truth  cling  to  whatever  holds  out  some  assurance  of 
support,  manifested  itself  as  soon  as  I  had  brought  my  remarks  to  a  close* 
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The  students  made  me  promise  that,  on  my  return  to  Paris,  I  abould 
explain  to  them  more  fully  the  unchangeableness  and  necessity  of  Bible 
Christianity;  and,  when  I  left  the  Hotd  Dupuytrm^  the  text  came 
forcibly  to  my  mind,—"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;  for  thou  afaalt 
find  it  after  many  days."  M. 


ARABIA  AND  THE  ARAB  TRIBES. 
(Concluded  from  pa^e  485.) 

Such,  then,  together  with  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Moabit^a,  the 
descendants  of  the  two  sons  of  Lot,  were  the  tribes  that  populated  this 
portion  of  the  globe.  They  were  early  divided  into  two  classes, — ^those 
who  dwelt  in  cities,  and  those  who  lived  in  tents.  But  they  were  of  too 
restless  a  disposition  to  be  confined  within  that  territory.  They  spread,  in 
bands,  considerably  beyond  their  native  seats,  and  to  this  day  pitch  their 
tents  in  almost  every  country  of  the  East.  They  roam  the  plains  of  central 
Asia ;  they  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  they  are  found 
in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Egypt ;  and  they  form  part  of  the  population  of 
the  States  of  Barbary.  Within  the  Christian  era,  how  extensive  have  been 
their  conquests  I  Under  Mahommed  and  the  Caliphs  they  became  a  war- 
like people,  and  a  terror  to  many  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  armies 
of  the  S:iracens  were  like  clouds  of  locusts,  whose  rapid  progress  no  barriers 
could  resist.  They  invaded  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem.  They  made  war  with  Persia,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to 
their  yoke.  They  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  drove  the  Turkish  hordes  into 
the  desert ;  and,  when  they  appeared  on  the  borders  of  China,  the  Emperois 
of  that  country  solicited  their  friendship.  Nor  were  their  victories  con- 
fined to  Asia.  They  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  planted  their  standards 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  entered  Memphis,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Alexandria.  The  Egyptians  welcomed  them ;  the  Greeks,  who  were 
then  in  possession  of  the  city,  abandoned  it ;  and  Alexandria  was  subdued. 
The  books  of  its  celebrated  library  were  distributed  by  Amrou,  the  com- 
mander of  the  army,  to  be  burnt  in  the  public  baths ;  and  thus  a  vast 
number  of  valuable  manuscripts  were  destroyed, — "  a  loss  neve»  to  be 
made  up  to  the  learned  world."* 

From  Egypt  the  conquerors  proceeded  westward,  and  ultimately  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  that  part  of  Africa,  of  which  the  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  did  the  sea  itself  prove  impassable  to 
the  victors.  Early  in  the  eighth  century  they  entered  Europe,  and 
attacked  the  Goths,  whose  King,  Rod  eric,  fled  before  them,  threw  himself 
into  a  river,  and  was  drowned.  Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  and 
Arabs ;  but  the  further  incursions,  westward,  of  these  daring  spirits^  were 
checked  by  the  prowess  of  the  celebrated  Charles  Martel. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  conquests,  does  the  civilised  world  owe 
nothing  to  the  Arabs  ?  To  do  them  justice,  we  must  admit  that  it  owes 
much.  Arabia  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  philosophy,  science,  and  general 
literature.  Under  the  reign  of  Harun-el-Rashid,  learning  began  to  be 
cultivated  at  Baghdad,  then  the  capital  of  the  Mahommedan  empire,  though 
not  within  the  precincts  of  Arabia ;  and  subsequently  literary  assemblies 

*  Sec  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens;  and  Oibbon*8  Decline  and  Fall, 
chap.  ii. 
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trere  fohned  in  that  city,  by  whom  astronomy,  poetry,  and  architecture 
were  studied  with  ability  and  oare.  For  poetry  the  genius  of  the  Arabs 
was  eminently  adapted,  even  from  the  earliest  times.  Where  shall  we 
find  nobler  and  more  exalted  strains  than  in  the  book  of  Job  1  The  same 
book  intimates  that  the  study  of  astronomy  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
people  long  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
they  should  have  become  so  celebrated.  From  the  nations  whom  they 
conquered — ^the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians — ^they  collected  con- 
siderable stores  of  information ;  and  "  they  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
Hindoos,  and  others,  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  all  that  was  valu** 
able  in  their  literature  and  traditions.''  *  Thus  they  became  the  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilisation  of  Europe.  Arabic  was 
studied  by  the  Benedictine  Monks.  The  Venerable  Bede  is  said  to  have 
obtained  much  of  his  knowledge  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabs*  Through 
the  Moors,  Arabic  literature  found  its  way  into  Europe,  where  it  was  the 
means  of  enkindling  a  new  passion  for  poetry.  To  Arabia,  then,  Europe 
is  not  a  little  indebted.  Would  that  she  were  prepared  to  pay  the  debt» — 
to  send  forth  the  heralds  of  the  Cross  by  thousands,  that  they  might  plant 
the  standard  of  Immanuel  in  every  country  of  the  East  where  now  the 
banners  of  Islamism  wave  I 

But  we  return,  briefly  to  advert  to  the  religion  of  the  Arabs.  Originally 
it  was  patriarchism,  or  the  religion  of  Abndiam  and  of  Job  ;  but  it  soon 
degenerated^  and  began  to  consist,  like  Sabianism,  (to  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  Magian  religion,  it  was  allied,)  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  well  as  of  angels  and  their  images.  One  supreme  Deity,  called 
A  Hah  TadlOy  was  adored  ;  but  homage  was  also  paid  to  inferior  deities, 
called  al  Hahal^  or  **  godde8ses."t  A  temple  at  Mecca,  called  the  Kaabay  or 
square,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  was  their  holy 
place.  According  to  Sale,  this  is  reported  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Zohal, 
or  Saturn.  Here  was  deposited  the  black  stone  which,  tradition  affirmed, 
fell  down  from  heaven,  or  was  given  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Ishmael  to 
fix  in  the  comer  of  the  building  he  was  erecting.  Near  this  temple,  too, 
was  the  holy  well  Zemzemy  said  to  be  the  very  spring  from  which  Hagar 
obtained  water  for  her  son.  Long  before  the  time  of  Mahommed,  some  of 
the  Arabs  were  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Kaaba ;  and  the 
temple  was  ^  adorned  or  defiled  "  (says  Gibbon)  ^  with  three  hundred  and 
sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles^  lions,  and  antelopes."  There  was,  especially,  a 
statue  of  red  agate,  which,  some  say,  represented  Abraham.  Sacrifices 
were  presented  to  the  gods ;  and,  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians,  even 
human  sacrifices  were  offered.    They  slaughtered,  annually,  a  boy. 

But,  as  stated  in  a  former  article,  Judaism  was  introduced  into  Arabia* 
At  an  early  period,  Christianity  also,  the  first  seeds  of  which  may  have 
been  scattered  by  St.  Paul,  (GiU.  i.  17,)  made  progress  in  the  country. 
By  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  it  had  been  embraced  by  several  trib^« 
But  it  soon  became  conrupted  by  the  Monophysite  and  Gnostic  errors,  and 
was  ^  drained  of  its  life  by  rigid  formularies,  ceremonies,  and  supersti* 
tions."  X  It  had  lost  its  saltness,  and  was  good  for  nothing.  Otherwise, 
perhaps,  Mahommedanism  would  never  have  arisen.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  early  heresies  of  the  church,  Christianity  would  probably  have 
been  triumphant  through  the  East ;  but,  with  the  rise  of  that  mysterious 

*  Colonel  Cheiney,  vol.  H.  -f*  8ale*»  Preliminarj  Ditcoorat. 

X  Neander**  Church  Hintory. 
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Islam,  its  progress  was  considerably  checked.  What,  thai,  was  Mahom- 
med  ? — an  impostor  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  denies  it ;  *  and,  his  object  beiiig  (as 
he  states)  **  to  say  all  the  good  of  him  he  can,"  he  would  make  him  out, 
by  a  kind  of  special  pleading,  to  have  been  both  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

It  is  probable  that,  when  Mahommed  entered  on  his  wonderful  caicer, 
he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  purify  his  oountiy  from  idolatry.  But  he 
was  a  fanatic ;  and,  as  his  influence  increased,  he  became  proud,  designiDir, 
and  ambitions.  His  system,  it  may  be  acknowledged,  was  better  than  the 
Paganism  it  denounced.  If  it  was  like  the  light  of  the  moon,  compared 
with  that  of  the  stars ;  yet  not  of  the  moon  in  her  full-orbed  bx%htiie9% 
but  only  in  her  crescent-form, — ^the  symbol  of  that  £uth.  It  was  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  men.  **  It  announced  to  the  world  "  (to  use  the 
words  of  Schlegel,  or  of  his  translator)  '<  a  Prophei  wUhout  miraeleg,  a  faith 
without  mytterieSf  and  a  morality  without  hve.**  It  taught  the  Unity  of 
God,  bat  it  denied  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  it  pro- 
claimed no  Mediator,  and  no  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  was  a  strange  miztoie  of 
Judaism,  Paganism,  and  corrupted  Christianity.  It  combined,  as  another 
eminent  historian  shows,  a  rigid  Monotheism,  an  ethical  Panthdsm,  and 
a  sensual  Eudaimonism  ;  with  a  view  to  allure  the  proud  metaphysician, 
the  man  who  thirsts  for  blood,  and  the  multitude  that  bum  with  InsL 
How  defective  was  its  morality !  how  haughty  its  disposition !  how  gross 
and  earthly  its  conceptions  of  the  Deity  1  Yet  it  was  permitted  to  arise 
for  purposes  doubtless  wise  and  holy.  €rod  could  ovexmle  it  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  designs  ;  even  as  an  instrument  for  reproving  an 
apostate  church,  and  for  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  great  temple 
of  idolatry. 

But  the  Crescent  has  been  long  losing  its  lustre.  Gibbon  speaka  of 
Mahommedanism  as  permanent  and  enduring  ;  but  he  might  have  observed 
signs,  even  in  his  day,  that  it  was  waxing  old ;  and  later  years  have  not 
renewed  its  strength.  Fall  it  must.  The  Koran  must  be  superseded  by 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  temple  of  Mecca  by  the  Christian  church. 
**  All  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  Systems  which 
owe  their  influence  to  war,  whether  they  are  political  or  religious^  have 
seldom  any  basis  in  troth ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  lie  cannot  last  for  ever. 

There  is  hope,  then,  for  Arabia.  Prophecy  declares  it.  We  bring  toge- 
ther the  following  predictions,  which,  as  yet,  have  reoeived  but  a  very 
partial  fulfilment : — **  Ethiopia  t  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God."  (Psalm  Ixviii.  31.)  "They  that  dwell  in  the  wUdemess  shall  bow 
before  Him."  '<  The  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts."  ^  And 
He  shall  live,  and  to  Him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba  :  prayer  also 
shall  be  msde  for  Him  continually ;  and  daily  shall  He  be  piaised." 
(Psalm  Ixxii.  0,  11,  16.)  ''The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come : 
they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense ;  and  they  shall  show  forth  the  pnises 
of  the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee, 
the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  oome  up  with 
acceptance  on  Mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  My  glocy." 
(Isai.  Ix.  6,  7.)  Sach  is  the  language  addressed  to  the  church  in  rrferenee 
to  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  Who  can  doubt  the  full  aoeompUahment 
of  these  prophecies?    The  conversion  of  Arabia  is  certain.    Moab  and 


*  Heroen  mod  Hero- Worship. 

•f  Heb.,  Cunh.     Doth  the  AvUtic  »nd  the  African  may  be  included. 
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Ammon  are  indeed  laid  waste,  and  the  cities  of  Edom  shall  be  no  more 
built.  But,  though  the  temporal  glory  of  these  nations  may  hare  passed 
away,  neither  they,  nor  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  nor  of  Cush,  are 
excluded  from  the  spiritual  blessings  of  redemption.  Under  the  economy 
of  the  Gospel  every  curse  shall  be  removed. 

And  may  we  not  anticipate,  on  other  grounds,  the  oonversion  of  these 
tribes?  Several  Arabic  translations  of  holy  Scripture  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin.  Many 
of  the  Arabs  are  indiflferent  to  Mahommedanism,  and  some  have  embraced 
the  Christian  fatth.  Aden,  the  great  port  of  southern  Arabia,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government;  and  British  steamers  are  oontinuaDy 
plying  along  the  western  shores  of  the  peninsula.  European  influence  and 
civilisation  are  advancing  in  the  East-.  The  Ottoman  empire,  now  the 
stronghold  of  Mahommedanism,  is  undergoing  great  changes.  The  press 
is  in  active  operation  in  the  city  of  Constimtinople :  works  on  various 
subjects  are  published  and  circulated  freely.  Inquiry  is  thus  awakened, 
and  must  turn  eventually  on  the  question  whether  Christianity  is  not 
superior  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  But  there  are  obstacles  to  the  conversion 
ef  Arabia.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Christian  Missionary  Society  has 
seriously  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  sons  of  Ishmael,  or  even  that  any 
openings  yet  present  themselves  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Arabia.  **  How  then  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  Preacher?  and  how  shall  they 
preach,  except  they  be  sent?"  A  vast  work  is  before  the  church.  We 
talk  of  our  efforts ;  but  what  are  they  ?  We  have  but  just  begun  the 
mighty  enterprise  of  the  world's  conversion.  More  eztenidve  agencies  are 
requisite.  But  who  can  tell  by  what  instrumentality  God  will  bring 
about  the  evangelization  of  Arabia  ?  Perhaps  He  may  raise  up,  from  among 
the  sons  of  the  desert  themselves,  some  individual  or  individuals  who  shall 
receive  the  Gospel,  and  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  and  then  go  forth  with 
all  the  zeal  that  characterized  Mahommed  ;  but  with  a  zeal  enkindled,  not 
by  thirst  for  power,  but  by  Christian  charity  and  love,  to  uplift  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Cross,  and  plant  it  at  the  door  of  every  tent.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  Arabia  shall  receive  the  truth.  The  sons  of  Cush,  and  Joktan,  and 
Ishmael,  and  Esau,  shall  come  bending  to  the  throne  of  the  exalted 
Saviour.  The  Gospel  shaU  triumph  over  every  form  of  error.  The  Sua 
of  righteousness  shall  shine  on  every  land.  T.  S. 
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Thb  contrast  between  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern  art,  with  the  seeming  misery  of  the  people,  the  filth  of  the 
streets,  and  the  abjectness  of  the  superstition,  resembles  fetters  of  gold  on 
the  corpse  of  a  noble  criminal.  The  fine  arts  are  said  to  improve  the  taste 
and  to  elevate  the  sentiments  of  those  who  habitually  contemplate  them. 
They  may  do  so ;  but  in  Rome  the  marvels  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel 
stand  side  by  side  with  abject  mental  debasement  and  hopeless  poverty. 
Civil  freedom  droops,  religion  languishes,  and  industry  is  palsied.  Every 
person  with  whom  I  converse  has  something  to  relate  of  arbitrary  arrests, 
jealous  espionage,  and  mutual  suspicion. — Canon  Townsend,  1850. 
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METHODISM  IN  FORMER  DAYS. 

No.  XLIII MANCHESTER. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Wedeyan-Melhodut  Magazine.) 

Hatino  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  consolt  a  carious  and  nsefiil  little 
work,  entitled,  <<  Annals  of  Manchester/'  &c.,  **ftom  the  earliest  period  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1839,"  I  venture  to  hand  you  the  following  extncts 
from  it ;  merely  premising  that  they  would  never  have  been  submitted  to 
you,  had  not  the  strange  assertion  in  the  last  quotation  excited  my 
attention : — 

^  1747.  This  year  is  memorable  in  the  Annals  of  Manchester  for  the 
origin  of  Methodism.  Some  young  men  *  b^gan  a  Society,  and  took  t 
room,'*  on  or  Dear  the  present  site  of  Bateman's  BuildingSy  in  Dean's-gite. 
Few  persons  joined  the  Society  at  first  in  this  town :  its  memben  were 
suspected  of  being  emissaries  of  the  Pretender." 

'*  1750.  Methodist  chapel,  Birchin-lane,  built  Now  occnpied  as  • 
warehouse." 

'« 1780.    Wesley an-Methodist  chapel,  Oldham-stieet,  built'* 

**  1787.  The  Rev.  John  Wesley  held  his  annual  Conference  at  Man- 
chester, at  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  Preachers  attended,  July.  la  • 
sermon  he  predicted  that  the  worid  would  end  in  1896 ! " 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  notice  more  than  the  last  of  these  extncti; 
but  perhaps  a  remark  or  two  relative  to  the  former  may  not  be  entire!/ 
uninteresting. 

From  some  short-hand  notes  and  other  documents  I  happen  to  be  pot- 
sessed  of  through  a  relative,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  first  existeoee 
of  the  Manchester  Society  was  early  in  the  year  1747.  With  respect  to 
the  room  taken  and  used  by  the  in&nt  Society  as  their  firU  place  of  wo^ 
ship,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  situated  on  the  rocky  bank  of  the 
river  Irwell,  in  a  yard  communicating  with  the  steps  leading  dowB  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge, — a  wooden  pile  which  was  taken  down  in  1817  befint 
the  erection  of  the  present  stone  bridge,  and  the  forming  of  Blackfriait- 
street  In  this  street  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  pile  of  warehouses  csiM 
**  Bateman's  Buildings,"  one  of  which  extends  nearly  to  the  river  aboat 
thirty  yards  firom  the  north-east  side  of  the  bridge ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
this  building  stands  upon  the  site  of  that  memonble  room. 

Shortly  ^er  the  formation  of  the  small  Society,  Mr.  Wesley  riait^ 
them  by  particular  request ;  and,  as  this  visit  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Manchester,  it  may  be  most  {Proper  to  give  his 
own  account  of  itf 

**  1747.  Thursday,  May  7th.  We  came  to  Manchester.  I  had  so 
thought  of  preaching  here,  till  I  was  infonned  John  Nelson  had  gives 
public  notice  that  I  would  preach  at  one  o'clock.  I  was  now  in  a  gre*^ 
strait.  Their  house  would  not  contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people ;  sn^ 
how  the  unbroken  spirits  of  so  large  a  town  would  endure  preachiiig  in  the 
street,  I  knew  not    Besides  that,  having  nMle  a  swift  trot  fta  sennl 

*  This  qaoutlon  seems  to  be  fttmi  a  letter  written  hy  Mr.  John  Bconet  to  Mr. 
Wesley  in  March  the  ssoae  year. 
t  See  Joamid,  third  edit.,  vol.  IL,  p.  5d. 
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hours,  and  in  so  sultrj  a  day,  I  was  both  &int  and  weary.  But,  after 
Gonstdering  that  I  was  not  going  a  war£ure  at  my  own  cost,  I  walked 
straight  to  Salford-cross.  A  numberless  crowd  of  people  partly  ran  before, 
partly  followed  after  me.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  sing,  but,  looking 
round,  asked  abruptly,  *  Why  do  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  seen  me 
before  ?  Many  of  you  have  seen  me  in  the  neighbouring  church,  both 
preaching  and  administering  the  Sacrament.*  I  then  began,  *  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  whUe  He  may  be  found ;  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.'  None 
interrupted  at  all,  or  made  any  disturbance,  till,  as  I  was  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  a  big  man  thrust  in  with  three  or  four  more,  and  bade  them 
*  bring  out  the  engine.'  Our  friends  desired  me  to  remove  into  a  yard  just 
by ;  which  I  did,  and  concluded  in  peace." 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Wesley 
would  be  conducted  to  the  house  or  room  before  mentioned ;  and  that, 
finding  it  much  too  small  to  contain  the  people  assembled,  they  would 
proceed  across  the  river  up  Gravel-lane  direct  to  Salford-cross.  Here  Mr. 
Wesley,  fiunt  and  weary  with  his  labours  in  the  former  part  of  the  day, 
preaclwd  for  the  first  time  in  this  locality  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Itinerancy ;  and  here,  in  1790,  (according  to  the  **  Annals,") — forty-three 
yean  from  this  period, — the  Wesley an-Methodist  chapel,  Gravel-lane, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Salford-cross,  was  erected.  Within 
the  remembrance  of  the  writer,  the  ground  on  which  this  chapel  stands  was 
an  orchard. 

The  first  Methodist  chapel  built  in  Manchester  was,  doubtless,  that  in 
Birchin-lane,  Church-street, — ^three  years  after  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon  at 
Salford-cross.  It  was  taken  down  many  years  ago,  and  warehouses  were 
erected  on  the  site, — which  may  easily  be  found,  a  space  being  left  open  in 
the  middle,  called  Chapd-square. 

The  date  (1780)  of  the  erection  of  Oldham-street  chapel  seems  to  be 
correct,  as  it  was  opened  in  the  following  spring.  **  On  Friday,  the  SOth. 
of  March,  1781,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  **I  opened  the  new  chapel  at 
Manchester,  about  the  siae  of  that  in  London." 

As  to  the  assertion  in  the  last  extract,  that  Mr.  Wesley  **  predicted  the 
world  would  end  in  1836»"  it  seems  almost  too  absurd  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But,  as  the  whole  passage,  with  the  note  of  admiration  at 
the  end,  is  inserted  tferbtitim  in  a  more  recent  publication,  the  story  is  in  a 
iair  way  for  being  perpetuated  in  future  histories  of  this  locality.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  right  to  inquire  whether  it  is  at  all  likely  that  Mr.  Wesley 
ever  gave  utterance  to  so  strange  a  prediction. 

About  the  time  alluded  to,  and  on  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Wesley's  subse- 
quent visits  to  Manchester,  the  writer  heard  him  preach  three  or  four  times 
in  Oldham-street  chapel.  The  subject  of  one  sermon,  he  well  remembers, 
was  the  slave-trade  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  youthful  mind,  while 
hearing  the  venerable  divine  bear  testimony  against  that  execrable  traffic, 
lias  never  been  foigotten.  In  that  sermon,  after  showing  the  fulfilment  of 
the  remarkable  prophecy,  Gen.  ix.  27»  first  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Jews^  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  in 
the  oppression  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  in 
the  continuation  of  the  slave-trade  by  Christian  nations,  so  called  ;  Mr. 
Wesley  dwelt  particulsriy  on  prophecies  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  ths 
end  of  the  world :  these  including  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  when  the 
degraded  and  enslaved  state  of  ^e  Africans  would  no  longer  exist,  the 
conversion  of  the  nations^  and  the  unirersal  empire  of  the  Messiah. 
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But,  on  the  point  in  question,  a  reference  or  two  to  Mr.  Wealey'? 
"Explanatory  Notes  on  the  New  Testament"  may  not  be  deemed 
impertinent : — 

"  This  is  the  fourth  and  last  denunciation  of  the  third  woe,  the  mo^ 

grievous  of  all We  are  now  come  to  a  most  important  period  ol 

time We  live  in  the  littie  time  wherein  Satan  hath  great  wrath 

If  we  compare  the  length  of  the  third  woe  with  the  period  of  time  which 
succeeds  it  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  it  is  but  a  lUile  Hme  to  that  vast  ^mA 
which  reaches  from  the  beginning  of  the  nM^^ehnmo»  to  the  aid  ef  the 
world."  ♦ 

"  It  must  be  observed  that  two  distinct  thovaand  ymxs  are  mcntiomd 

throughout  this  whole  passage The  former  end  before  tie  eed  of  the 

world During  the  former,  the  promises  eonoeming  the  flonriihiog 

state  of  the  church  (chap.  x.  7)  shall  be/iiljilled."f 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  in  the  least  aoqnsintcd 
with  the  character  and  writings  of  the  Bev.  John  Wesley,  and  even  to 
common  sense,  that  he  was  too  judicious  a  divine  ever  to  otter  from  tht 
pulpit  so  strange  a  prediction ;  and  that  the  assertion  alladed  to  muit  ht 
(to  say  the  least)  a  arose  mierepreeenUUum, 

A  MSMBKR  OV  THB  AkGUCAN  ChUBCB. 

Stociparty  May  3^2, 1851. 


JOSEPH  COTTLE  TO  THE  POET  COLERIDGE. 

Dear  CoLBaniOE, — I  am  afflicted  to  perceive  that  Satan  is  so  busy  with 
you ;  but  God  is  greater  than  Satan.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jeeas  Christ  ? 
that  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  I  He  does  not  demand,  as  s 
condition,  any  merit  of  your  own  :  He  only  says,  *'  Come,  and  be  healed." 
Leave  your  idle  speculations ;  forget  your  vain  philosophy.  Come  as  joo 
are.  Come,  and  be  healed.  He  only  requires  you  to  be  sensiUe  of  yonr 
need  of  Him,  to  give  Him  your  heart,  to  abnidon  with  penitence  everv 
evil  practice ;  and  He  has  promised  that  whosoever  thns  cornea  He  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.  To  such  as  you  Christ  ought  to  be  precious ;  for  you  ite 
the  hopelessness  of  every  other  refoge.  He  will  add  atrength  to  yonr  owv 
ineffectual  efforts. 

For  your  encouragement  I  express  the  conviction,  that  such  exercises  as 
yours  are  a  oonflict  that  most  ultimately  prove  snccessfiil.  Yoa  do  not 
cloak  your  sins.  You  confess  and  deplore  them.  I  believe  that  you  will 
still  be  as  <*a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning ;"  and  that  you  (with  all 
your  wanderings)  will  be  restored  and  raised  up,  as  a  choeen  instrument,  io 
spread  a  Saviour's  name.  Many  a  '*  chief  of  sinners  "  has  been  brought, 
since  the  days  of  ^  Saul  of  Tarsus,"  to  sit  as  a  little  child  at  the  Redeemer'^ 
feet.  To  this  state  you,  I  am  assured,  will  come.  Pray !  pray  earnestly ; 
and  you  will  be  heard  by  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  I  eould  say 
many  things  of  duty  and  virtue ;  but  I  wish  to  direct  your  viewa  at  oan 
to  Christy  in  whom  is  the  alone  balm  for  afflicted  souls.  May  God  ever 
bless  you  I 

JOSSPB  COTTLI. 


*  Sec  Note  on  Re?,  zli  12.  f  ibid..  Rev.  u.  t— 7. 
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^*  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusa- 
lem :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  :  He  is  just,  and  havlug  salva- 
tion ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 
And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off:  and  He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the 
Heathen :  and  His  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  (Zech.  ix.  D,  10.)  The  King  should  come 
unto  Zion  lowly  and  pacific,  and,  as  Rabbi  Saadia  the  Excellent  interprets 
the  prophecy,  riding  on  an  ass,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  his 
nation,  to  show  the  people  that  He  comes  to  them  without  foreign  cavalry, 
without  military  force,  without  oppression.  St.  Matthew  describes  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  Our  blessed  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem 
thusy  and  the  multitude  of  disciples  recognised  their  King.  They  had 
spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  strewed  the  ground  with  frondage,  and 
then,  waving  palm-branches,  they  shouted  '*the  great  Hosanna," — the 
hymn  which  they  and  their  fiithers  had  been  wont  to  chant  when  standing 
before  the  sanctuary,  and  adoring  the  glory  and  beauty  of  their  God.  The 
Princes  of  the  people  were  not  seen  in  the  train.  The  Levites  joined  not 
in  the  song.  The  Priests  came  not  forth  to  meet  Him.  But  the  children 
in  the  temple  took  up  the  acclamation,  and  the  scowling  Pharisees  chid 
them  to  silence.  This  was  all  the  pomp  of  that  King  whose  realm  of 
lieaven  is  bonndlessy  and  whose  kingdom  on  earth  is  catholic ;  of  that 
King  whose  dominion  is  ''  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.*'  And  in  this  it  ended.  When  the  people  would  have  given 
Him  their  submission  with  a  grand  coronation,  our  Lord  refused. 

But  the  King  of  Rome  disdains  the  lowliness  of  the  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  of  Him  who  '^cuts  off  the  chariot,  the  horse,  and  the  battle-bow," 
and  *' speaks  peace  to  the  Heathen."  The  King  of  Rome,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  proclaims  war  when  he  can  dare  to  do  it,  for  war  is  a  neces- 
sity of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  far  from  cutting  off  the  horse,  he  has  ^*  solemn 
equitations,"  rdigionis  graHAy  "  for  the  sake  of  religion,"  as  says  the 
Roman  Ceremonial.  Just  see  him, — not,  indeed,  in  one  of  those  great 
cavalcades  which  have  formerly  been  exhibited,  excelling  oriental  state, 
the  like'  of  which,  as  they  boast^  the  world  never  saw  ;  not  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  when  he  goes  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom  ecclesias- 
tical ;  but  see  him  just  going  to  prayer  with  ceremony  on  some  festal  day. 
Let  it  be  to  the  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Lateran.  Stand  aside  and  mark, 
first,  company  of  horse;  some  scores  of  the  valets  of  the  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  in  livery  ; — second,  the  valets  of  the  Pope,  followed  by  his  men- 
at-arms,  and  the  inferior  nobles  of  the  city,  all  bravely  mounted  ; — third, 
a  stud  of  white  horses  from  the  Pope's  mews,  led  by  gi'ooms,  to  show  that 
their  owner  is  not  the  King  predicted  by  Zechariah,  who  cuts  off  the 
chariot  and  the  horse ; — fourth.  Ambassadors  of  Kings  and  Princes,  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Pope's  household  ;  then,  on  foot,  two  Heralds,  carry- 
ing golden  cushions  and  a  rich  carpet  for  their  master  to  kneel  upon  ; 
— fifth,  officers  of  the  court  and  household,  carrying  monkish  hoods  upon 
left  arms,  and  bare-headed  ; — sixth,  Acolyths,  Clerks  of  the  Chamber,  and 
Auditors  of  the  Rota,  in  their  ordinary  habit ; — seventh,  a  crowd  of 
superior  nobility,  Italian  and  foreign  ;  then,  a  strong  carps  of  body-guards, 
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marching  in  rank  and  file;  then,  a  lofty  cross ;— eighth,  the  Pope 
himself,  magnificently  attired,  at  ease  in  his  carriage  ;  and  followed  by  the 
Cardinals  according  to  priority,  and  other  dignitaries  after  them,  diminish- 
ing in  grandeur  down  to  inferior  canals,  who  are  proud  to  swell  the  train.* 
Vast  ado  for  **  His  Holiness  "  to  say  prayers !  But  so  it  ia.  And  thus  they 
go  to  church,  where  thera  is  made  ready  a  grand  apparatus  of  pride  and 
glory.  Amidst  the  pressure  and  glare  of  such  a  show,  you  oould  not 
stay  to  perceive  an  old  inscription  on  one  of  the  mAzble  piUars  at  tha 
entrance ;— » 

Dogmate  Papali  dtUur  timui  ei  ImperiaHj 
Ul  »im  cunetarum  mater  et  eapui  eeeletiarum, 

**  By  united  antliority  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  I  am  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches."  And  another  in  prose  to  the  same  effect  We 
cannot  stay  to  naiAe  the  Councils  which  have  heen  held  in  this  edifice,  nor 
to  mark  the  persevering  art  of  successive  Pontiffs  to  make  this  place  the 
established  centre  for  the  celebration  of  Universal  Synods ;  univeml  as  to 
their  authority,  but  by  no  means  universal  in  their  con8titution.t  In  li^« 
state  Popes  used  to  make  progress  through  their  dominions,  and  visit 
shrines.  Thus  did  Pius  II.  travel  to  Ancona,  (▲.n.  1464,)  shortly  before 
his  death,  to  speed  the  outfit  of  a  fleet  against  the  Turks,  and,  visiting  the 
*^  holy  House  of  Loretto  "  by  the  wny,  presented  a  gold  chalice  and  pateOi 
as  a  votive  offering  to  the  "ftueen  of  angels^"  with  this  inscription: 
**  Pious  MOTHER  OP  GoD.  Although  thy  power  is  confined  within  no 
bounds,  and  fills  the  whole  world  with  miracles,  yet,  because  it  is  often 
thy  pleasure  to  delight  in  one  place  rather  than  another,  and  thou  adomeat 
Loretto,  thy  favourite  seat,  with  innumerable  signs  and  miracles  from  day 
to  day,  /,  unhappy  nnner^  with  mind  and  soul  betake  me  unto  thee,  pny- 
ing,  suppliant,  that  thou  wouldest  relieve  me  of  this  burning  fever,  and 
most  distressing  cough,  and  to  these  languid  limhs  wouldest  restore  health, 
health  which,  as  we  believe,  would  be  salutary  to  the  commonweaitL 
Meanwhile,  accept  this  gift  in  sign  of  my  devotion  to  thee.  Fiua  Paps 
JI.,"  &c.  The  oblation  was  unavailing.  The  qged  pontiff  sank  rapidly; 
and  as  to  the  chalice  and  paten,  the  curious  visiter  to  the  holy  Hooae  of 
Loretto  may  inquire  whether  they  were  honestly  sent  back  from  Frsnce, 
with  other  valuables,  in  1802.  But  we  must  describe  the  Sacked 
College. 

**  Sacred  College  "  is  the  collective  designation  of  the  Cardinals.  Besides 
what  has  been  said  of  them  in  the  article  on  **  The  Roman  Cardinalate,'*^ 
some  further  notice  is  now  required.  This  **  Supreme  Senate  of  the 
Catholic  religion,"  as  it  is  called,  niay  consist,  if  full,  which  it  seldom  or 
never  is,  of  six  Roman  Bishops ;  /ifl^  Priests,  each  having  a  title  (noi 
parish)  in  the  city,— vSomla  Pudengiana,  for  example,  of  which  Cardinsl 
Wiseman  is  now  the  Incumbent  (Cardinal-Priest)  i^aurteett  Deacons,  each 
being  pirector  of  a  deaconry.  This  makes  up  icventy,  the  **  apoetolic" 
number.  The  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  notorious  for  their  hosti- 
lity  to  the  Court  of  Rome  during  the  great  schism,  proposed  that  the 
number  of  the  Cardinals  should  be  reduced,  in  order  to  weaken  the  inflo- 

*  Carepumialg  Satieta  Romany  EecUsim,     Ronuff  17^0,  torn.  !.,  p.  352. 

f  John  Francis  Buddcus  gives  a  clue  to  this  verj  imporUnt  piece  of  P*H. 
history  in  bis  Commenialic  Hiskmeo^Theoloffica  de  CencUiU  Lateranemihm  rti 
ChriiHana  nojtiis,     Miseellanea  SaerCy  tom.  iL     Jetut,  1727. 

^  Wcsle^an-Metbodist  AJaga«ine  for  December,  18^0. 
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eoce  of  the  Roman  See.  PrO'Papal  writersy  during  the  last  few  mcmthBy 
have  caught  at  this  fact,  but  have  overlooked  the  truth  that  those  Coun- 
cils were  only  liberal  at  all  as  far  as  the  strife  of  anti-Popes  gave  them  a 
temporary  power,  but  most  illiberal  towards  all  dissentients  ;  and  that  the 
disposition  to  promote  ecclesiastical  reform  which  many  Romanists  mani- 
fested in  the  fifteenth  century  died  away  under  the  reaction  against  evan- 
gelical reformation  which  followed  in  Uie  next  age,  and  was  never  more 
violent  than  at  the  present  moment.  None  of  the  Romish  Clergy  now 
manifest  a  dbposition  to  humble  the  Supreme  Senate  of  their  Church ; 
but  the  majority  of  them,  to  say  the  least>  have  become  ultramontanists 
within  the  last  three  years. 

To  understand  the  official  position  of  a  Cardinal  b  a  point  of  great 
importance,  and  we  shall  therefore  describe  a  promotion  to  Uiis  dignity  as 
distinctly  as  possible.  As  few  are  made  Cardinals  until  they  have,  at  least, 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  some  when  they  are  too  infirm  to  go  to 
Rome  for  the  hat,  vacancies  must  be  frequent.  Every  Pope,  therefore, 
looks  round  him  for  suitable  men  to  be  promoted  to  be  his  '*  creatures" 
And  there  are  always  aspirants  who  in  general  estimation,  or  in  their  own, 
are  Cardinals  in  Jieri^  or,  as  we  should  say,  in  embryo.  The  most  active 
servants  of  the  Church  are,  of  course^  in  this  class  ;  and,  promotions  being 
frequent,  few  elevated  Ecclesiastics  can  be  without  this  ambition. 

When  it  pleases  the  Pope,  he  summons  the  Cardinals  to  a  Secret  Con- 
sistory,—which  has  to  be  described, — lays  before  them  his  reasons  for 
making  a  promotion,  and  asks  them,  one  by  one,  their  opinion.  Should 
such  a  promotion  be  made,  or  no  ?  They  give  their  sentences  *  in  order ; 
and  if  the  majority  sgree  with  the  Pope,  the  number  to  be  promoted  is  the 
next  point  of  deUberation.  This  being  settled,  the  Pope  adjourns  the 
Consistory  to  another  day ;  advising  them  to  think,  meanwhile,  of  persons 
fitted  to  sustain  the  dignity.  At  Uieir  next  meeting,  the  subject  having 
fully  engaged  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  the  Pope  and  his  adviseis^ 
he  names  the  persons  whom  he  considers  to  be  suitable,  and  again  asks  for 
their  opinion.  Sometimes,  for  reasons  of  state,  he  does  not  divulge  every 
name  that  has  occurred  to  himself;  but  reserves  in  pectore  some  one  whom 
he  intends  to  promote  by  the  exercise  of  his  full  prerogative.t  As  to 
those  named,  if  the  majority  have  given  favourable  sentence  concerning 
them,  he  pronounces  the  form  of  aasumption,  as,  for  example  :  AuctoriMU 
Dei  Pairis  amnipoienHs,  Sanctorum  Apatolorum  Petri  et  Pauliy  et  nostrdy 
N,  Epiecopum  Firmiainum  abeolvimm  d  vinculo,  quo  tendnUur^  eccUiim  gum 
FirmianennSf  et  ipeum  auumimue  in  eametas  Bomanas  Eoclenm  Preriyterum 
Cardinakm;  et  B.  Protonotarium  Seneneem  aeeumimut  in  sanetet  Romanm 
Eedesim  Diaconum  Cardinalem,  **  By  the  authority  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  of  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  by  our  own,  we 

•  '*  Sentence,**  we  mutt  now  ny,  not  '*  vote/*  that  word  not  being  admlBtible  in 
Consistorj,  for  good  reason. 

•f  **  Bot  after  all,  although  affidft  of  Contiatorial  botineti,  inch  as  is  the  pro- 
motion  of  Cardinals,  are  proposed  to  the  Cardinals  consistoriaUy  assembled,  and 
their  ■nffragei  are  requested  by  the  Pope  there  present,  according  to  a  custom  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  centuries,  as  we  have  said  above,  in  the  Commentaries  cited 
on  tit.  viii. :  nevertheless,  all  their  decision  depends  on  the  Pontiff  alone,  and  the 
votes  of  the  Cardinals  are  reputed  consultative,  because  it  is  a  point  of  cerUin  right, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  all  authority  and  jurisdiction  resides  in  the 
Bom  an  Pontiff  alone,  and  his  government  is  purely  monarchical.  And  this  is  the 
common  sentence  of  theologians  and  canonists."  (Cterem,  Bom,,  torn,  i.,  p.  2134.) 
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release  N.,  Bishop  of  Kirmo,*  from  the  obligation  of  his  charch  of  Finno, 
by  which  he  was  held,  and  assume  him  to  be  Cardinal  Presbyter  of  the 
holy  Roman  Church ;  and  D.  Protonotary  of  Siena,  whom  we  aasame  to  be 
Cardinal-Deacon  of  the  holy  Roman  Church.'*  This  act  is  immediately 
registered.  When  the  present  English  Cardinal,  therefore,  was  made 
Priest  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  he  was  released  from  his  imaginary 
bond  at  Melipotamus,  and,  instead  of  being  restored  to  that  visionary  chair, 
according  to  the  custom  usual  with  regard  to  real  bishoprics,  he  was  after- 
wards made  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  a  title  which  may  be  declared  illegal ; 
but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  abolish  the  title 
of  St.  Pudenziana.  He  is  still  a  Roman  Cardinal  Priest,  holding  a  foreign 
dignity,  and  receiving  a  stipend  from  Rome.  As  soon  as  the  creation  is  made 
known,  Rome  ought  to  rejoice  openly  for  two  days.  After  dinner  the  new 
Cardinal,  to  whom  the  Pope  sent  an  announcement  of  his  honour,  goes 
in  a  close  carriage,  with  his  accustomed  habit,  to  the  Papal  palace,  where  a 
Cardinal-Nephew,  or  Cardinal  of  State,  meets  him,  and  conducts  him 
into  -the  presence  of  the  Pope,  who  receives  a  red  cap  from  the  Keeper  of 
the  Wardrobe,  and  a  mozzetta^  or  gown  of  the  same  colour,  and  gives 
them  to  him.  He  wears  them  back  again,  returning  to  his  house  with 
great  pomp,  but  receives  no  visit  of  ceremony  until  after  he  has  been 
received  in  public  Con8istor3^  This  reception  takes  place  without  delay. 
He  is  conducted  by  two  of  the  old  Cardinals  into  the  assembly,  bows 
reverently  to  the  Pontiff  who  sits  on  his  lofty  throne,  and  who  thence 
addresses  him  an  exhortation,  as  nearly  suited  to  the  times  as  prudence 
will  allow.  When  this  is  ended,  he  is  conducted  to  the  throne,  and, 
prostrate,  kisses  the  Pope's  foot ;  then,  kneeling,  his  hand  ;  and  then  rises 
higher,  and  kisses  his  mouth.  From  the  throne  he  walks  round  the 
Consistory,  exchanges  kisses  on  both  sides  of  the  cheek  with  each  Cardinal, 
and,  after  all,  takes  his  allotted  seat  among  them.  When  some  short  afiair 
of  business  has  been  entertained  for  a  few  moments,  by  way  of  form,  the 
entire  College  goes  in  procession  to  the  Papal  chapel,  where,  after  a  Te 
Deum,  and  a  few  short  prayers  and  antiphones,  sung  as  they  are  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  they  return  to  the  Pope  again  in  the  same  order,  and  he 
is  onoe  more  conducted  to  the  throne.  The  Pope  now  places  the  red  hst 
on  his  head,  pronouncing  these  words :  Ad  laudem  OmnipotentU  Ddy  d 
MnctoB  Sedis  ApostoUeas  omamenfum,  aecipe  galerum  rubrumy  iruigne  Hmgn- 
lare  dignitoHs  GardinalatHgy  per  quod  designtttWy  quod  usque  ad  martemy  et 
eanguinie  effusionem  inclusiviy  pro  exaltatwne  eanctcB  Fidei,  pace  et  qm^€ 
populi  Ghristianiy  augmento  et  etaiu  eetcro-sanctce  RomanoB  EedesuB,  te 
inirepidum  exkihere  debeas.  In  nomine  PatriSy  S^e.  **  For  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God,  and  to  adorn  the  holy  Apostolic  See,  take  the  red  hat, 
singular  badge  of  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate,  by  which  is  signified  that 
even  unto  death,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  not  excepted,  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  holy  faith,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Christian  people,  the  augmenta- 
tion and  state  of  the  most  holy  Roman  Church,  thou  must  show  thyself 
intrepid.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  This  nearly  resembles  the 
benediction  of  a  Knight ;  nor  is  the  resemblance  inappropriate. 

Although  the  Roman  Ceremonial  does  not  mention  anything  further  in 
the  text,  the  Commentary  of  Catalanus  t  has  a  reference  to  another  act 
performed  by  the  new  Cardinal  immediately  before  taking  the  bat.  The 
commentator  relates  that  those  promoted  by  Pius  II.  ^  on  their  bended 


*  Now  an  archbishopric.  f  Tom.  i.,  p.  307. 
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knees  vowed  a  tow,  according  to  the  ancient  form."  Zaccaiia  *  says  that, 
€^tcr  having  received  the  hat,  ''the  Cardinal  elect,"— a  designation  exceed- 
ingly inaccurate  in  this  ctue, — ''  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  tlie  most 
aged  of  them,  the  others  confirming,  recites  the  aaih  of  fealty,"  That  is  to 
say,  he  recites  the  ancient  form,  as  it  is  called  in  the  above  quotation  by 
Catalanus,  who  elsewhere  explains  t  that  this  ancient  form  is  no  other 
than  that  which  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  title  of  the  Roman  Pontifica], 
and  which  we  have  translated  literally  in  a  former  article.  %  In  this  recit- 
ation, therefore,  of  an  oath  previously  taken,  although  the  solemnity  of 
kissing  the  volume  of  the  Gospels  is  not  repeated,  the  obligation  already 
contracted  is  explicitly  recalled  and  recognised.  Passing  over  the  ceremo- 
nious compliments  which  are  now  exchanged  between  the  old  and  new 
members  of  the  College,  we  briefly  notioe  what  is  more  significant.  In  the 
first  Consistory,  the  Pope  shtUs  the  mouth  of  the  new  Cardinals  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  forbids  them  to  presume  to  speak  in  Consistories  or  Councils 
until,  after  counsel  with  their  brethren,  he  shall  have  permitted  them  to 
do  so.  In  the  second  or  third  Consistory,  he  opens  their  mouth  in  the 
following  manner.  After  all  have  taken  their  seats,  he  commands  the  new 
members  to  retire ;  and,  when  they  have  withdrawn,  he  asks  the  old  ones 
whether  it  is  their  judgment  that  these  brethren  should  have  their  mouth 
opened.  On  receiving  a  sentence  of  approbation,  he  causes  them  to  be 
called  in,  and  gives  them  advice  which,  for  its  excellence,  deserves  to  be 
repeated  to  all  members  of  deliberative  bodies,  large  or  small,  changing 
what  is  to  be  changed.  *'  In  words  full  of  paternal  charity,  he  instructs 
them  how  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves  with  gravity,  modesty, 
humanity,  and  prudence ;  how  they  should  speak  in  Consistories  with 
reverence  and  modesty,  and  with  the  Pontiff  himself,  and  with  all  other 
Cardinals,  in  counsel  and  in  conversation,  should  declare  their  mind,  not 
in  the  way  of  contradicting  or  impugning  the  sayings  of  others,  but,  with 
that  prudence  which  the  Lord  will  deign  to  grant  them,  should  explain 
their  views  with  respect  and  mildness  towards  all.  They  should  honour 
other  Cardinals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  showing  them  honour  and 
attention.  All  Prelates,  in  consideration  of  their  dignity,  they  ought  to 
treat  with  reverence  and  kindness ;  and  conduct  themselves  towards  all 
others  with  kindness,  benevolence,  and  affability.  In  giving  advice  or 
sentence,  they  should  have  God  before  their  eyes,  and  keep  at  heai-t  the 
honour  of  the  holy  Apostolic  See,  and  justice ;  and,  setting  aside  all 
private  affection,  either  of  love  or  hatred,  with  a  calm,  pure,  and  sincere 
mind,  give  their  judgment."  Then  follows  an  exhortation  to  avoid  immo- 
ral and  disreputable  customs ;  and,  lastly,  he  gives  them  licence  to  speak, 
by  saying  :  "  We  open  your  mouth,  as  well  in  Conferences  as  in  Councils, 
and  in  the  election  of  a  supreme  Pontiff,  and  in  all  acts  which  concern 
Cardinals,  and  which  Cardinals  are  wont  to  exercise,  as  well  in  Consistory 
as  out  of  it.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  Each  new  Cardinal,  being 
thus  set  free  from  the  discipline  of  silence,  kneels  before  the  Pope,  and 
receives  a  ring  from  him,  with  investiture  of  his  title  or  deaconry. 

With  regard  to  Cardinals  promoted  when  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  state  that  messengers  are  sent  to  them  with  caps,  and 
that  they  are  expected  to  appear  at  Rome  to  take  the  hat.    But  if,  for 
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flafficient  reason,  the  Pope  sends  the  hat  also,  he  appoints  a  Prdate  to 
invest  the  Cardinal  therewith  poblicly,  on  behalf  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
having  first  received  from  him  the  oath  of  fealty.  ^For  the  oath  u 
required  from  those  who  are  absent.  From  those  who  are  presait  it  is 
sometimes  required,  and  sometimes  not,''  says  the  Ceremoidal;  but  we 
have  already  observed  that  a  recitation  of  the  form  is  now  generally  aecns- 
tomed.  The  bearer  of  the  hat  has  also  an  Apostolic  Brief  and  a  form  of 
oath,  which  may,  no  doubt,  be  varied,  at  the  pleaaore  of  the  Pope.  The 
Cardinal  is  his  creature ;  and  in  the  creation  he  is  not  bonnd  by  any  canoo 
to  abide  by  a  ritual  prescribed.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch  ;  and,  in  the 
performance  of  an  act  exclusively  and  incommnnicably  his  own,  he  cannot 
be  controlled.  In  fact,  speciid  obligations  are  sometimee  laid  on  new 
Cardinals  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Roman  State,  by  the  insertion  of 
additional  clauses. 

Every  Cardinal  should  be  in  receipt  of,  at  least,  ecdesiastieal  rsvenne  to 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  tcudi^  (£866.  ISt.  4i.,)  or,  if  he  have  not  so 
much,  a  Bull  of  Paul  II.  provides  that  he  shall  receive  a  hundred  soidK 
monthly  to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and  this  is  called  **  the  Cardinal's 
plate."  They  who  reside  at  Rome,  and  serve  in  congregations,  oonaistoriei^ 
and  Papal  chapels^  also  receive  a  stipend  in  compensation  for  their  service. 
This  is  called  the  Bdolo,  or  Roll.  To  conserve  the  interests  and  administer 
the  revenue  of  the  Sacred  College,  a  few  officers  are  necessary.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  Cardinal-Dean.  There  is  a  Chamberlain,  Secvetaiy,  and 
sub-Secretary,  (called  National  Clerk,  because  choeen  by  turn  from  one  or 
another  of  certain  nations,)  a  solicitor,  a  collector,  and  an  aoooontant 
And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  aU  the  ^  ofieiaUi  "  of  the  Roman  See^  among 
whom  the  Cardinals  an  chief,  are  placed  nnder  the  protection  of  that  See ; 
and,  according  to  the  Brief  of  Eugene  IV.,  (a.d.  1432,}  whatever  person,  of 
whatsoever  dignity,  dares  to  proceed  to  judicial  sentence  against  any  of 
them  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  that  See,  is  thereby  exposed  to  all  the 
penalties  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Rome  to  inflict  or  to  procuie.  This 
Brief  is  still  held  to  be  one  of  the  chief  doeumento  in  the  code  of  canon 
law ;  one  of  thoee  oonstitntions  which  Pius  IX.  declares  to  be  in  foroe  in 
England. 

When  the  Cardinals  meet  for  business  with  the  Pope,  they  form  a 
CoNsisTOET.  The  honour  due  to  chief  Ministera  rapidly  degenerated  into  a 
parade  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  the  GbspeL  «So  eariyas  the  fourth 
century,  Gregory  Nasiansen*  described  the  stateliness  of  a  Presbytery,  or 
assemblage  of  Presbyters,  with  the  Bishop  at  their  head.  **  Chiefs  and 
leaders  of  the  Christian  flock,  they  sat  on  humbler  seato ;  the  Deacons 
stood  around,  and  the  Bishop  above  them  all  occupied  a  lofty  throne" 
(imtpSpoifot),  The  Roman  Presbytery  gradually  became  the  Consistory  ss 
it  now  is,  Cardinals  taking  the  place  of  common  Presbyters,  and  the  supreme 
Pontiff  that  of  an  ordinary  Bishop.  The  place  of  assemblsge  is  the  palaos 
of  the  Vatican,  where  there  are  three  spacious  halLa^  all  brought  within  one 
enclosure  in  the  construction  of  a  Conclave,  but  at  other  times  appropriated 
to  various  purposes.  The  laigest  is  fitted  up  for  the  public  Consistofy, 
which  is  holden  when  Kings  or  royal  Ambassadon  are  to  be  received, 
aainta  canonised,  or  on  other  extraordinary  occasions.  On  lesser  ocesnoos 
one  of  the  smaller  halls  receives  the  assemblage,  and  also  serves  for  oov^gre- 
gations  wherein  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the  greater  body  is 
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prepared.  For  those  great  aaeembliea  the  Papal  throne  is  erected  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  reached  hy  three  broad  steps.  There  will  sit  the 
**  Holy  Father/'  in  an  elevated  chair  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a 
canopy  of  the  same  material,  with  crimson  carpeting  under  his  feet,  and 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes,  and  with  a  precious  mitre  on  his  Head.  On  the 
right  hsnd,  lower  than  the  throne,  are  the  raised  benches  of  the  Cardinal 
Bishops  and  Priests,  and  on  the  left  that  of  the  Cardinal-Deacons.  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Protonotaries,  and  high  Prelates  will  fill  the  steps  of  the 
throne  ;  and,  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  officers  of  the  court  and  Secretaries 
are  to  take  their  places.  Royal  Ambassadors  will  stand  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  while  members  of  his  household  and  nobles  crowd  the  left. 
Consistorial  Advocates  and  Proctors  of  Kings  and  Princes  will  form  an 
outer  circle.  The  open  space  between  the  seats  is  to  be  guarded  by 
Sergeants-at-arms ;  and  Clerks  of  Ceremony  must  wait  to  bear  such  com- 
mands as  His  Holinees  may  give.  In  this  public  Consistory,  which  is  held 
about  once  a  month,  there  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  any  legal  debates  or 
trials  of  causes,  all  such  forensic  business  being  disposed  of  elsewhere ;  but 
here  the  Papal  sanctions  are  given,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Pontiff  are 
announced.  If,  for  example,  it  has  been  determined  to  canonise  a  **  hero^* 
the  name  of  such  an  one  is  published ;  or,  if  a  title  of  honour  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  Prince,  it  is  there  first  proclaimed.  Thus  Benedict  XIV. 
(a.d.  1749)  announced  that,  of  his  own  motion,  tnctu  pmprio^  he  granted 
the  title  Most  Faithful  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  for  as  Kings  are  the 
fountains  of  honour  to  their  subjects,  so  are  Popes— if  they  will  have  it  so 
— ^to  Kings.  A  public  Consistory  also  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  levee ; 
and,  after  others  are  dismissed,  the  Cardinals  alone  remiun,  to  transact 
more  private  business,  or  to  signify  that  they  alone  properly  constitute  a 
Consistory. 

The  SflCBsr  Consisiort  difiers  altogether  from  that  which  is  public,  or 
extraordinary.  It  is  only  convened  on  grave  occssions.  It  is  holden  in  a 
retired  apartment  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  furnished  with  phun  benches  for 
the  Cardinals,  and  an  humbler  throne  for  the  Pope,  with  no  apparatus  for 
pomp^  but  every  convenience  for  business^  and  provision  for  secrecy.  As 
soon  as  the  Civdinals  who  were  summoned  are  assembled,  tyery  one  else 
who  may  have  attended  them  thither  is  excluded.  The  doors  being  shut) 
two  confidential  warders  remain  in  waiting  on  the  outside,  to  see  that  they 
be  not  opened  to  any  but  the  Cardinals  themselves,  and  to  be  ready  to  obey 
the  sound  of  a  bell  which  the  junior  Deacon  has  on  the  table  before  him,  to 
summon  them  for  the  despatch  of  any  order.  To  guard  most  effectually 
against  the  violation  of  secrecy,  each  Cardinal  swears  that  he  will  divulge 
nothing  that  shall  be  said.  This  oath  is  repeated  at  every  meeting,  where, 
by  the  way  be  it  noted,  not  all  the  Sacred  College  may  be  present,  but  only 
such  members  of  it  as  are  summoned.  The  being  a  Cardinal  does  not 
certainly  insure  the  presence  of  one  in  whom  the  Pope  has  less  confidence ; 
nor  is  one  oath  of  office  thought  sufficient.  A  clause  of  discretional  secrecy 
in  the  general  oath  of  fealty  is  not  sufficient  to  guard  the  secret  here,  where 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  supreme  Senate  of  the  Popedom  labours  to  rule 
the  world.  Here  it  is,  in  this  Hall  of  the  PappoffaUo^  (or  Parrot,)  that 
the  secret  machinations  of  the  Papacy  have  their  centre ;  and  therefore  we 
must  ^  our  attention  steadily  upon  it,  and  the  men  within. 

For  the  more  certain  treatment  of  complicated  or  doubtful  matters,  there 
are  twelve  Consistorial  Advocates^  the  most  learned  and  skilful  jurisconsults 
that  can  be  found.    By  ancient  privil^e,  one  comes  firom  Bologna,  one 
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from  Ferrara,  one  from  Milan,  one  from  Naples,  one  ftt>m  Tuacany,  and 
one  from  Lucca.  The  remaining  six  are  acknowledged  Roman  citixens ; 
so  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the  CardinalB,  **  Princes  of  the  univenal 
Church/*  are  all  Italian,  and  with  a  certain  preponderance  of  Roman 
influence.  They  are  highly  privileged,  and  undoabtedly  deserve  all  that  is 
given  them,  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  be  universal  lawyers,  and  understand 
the  legal  position  of  their  Church  in  all  countries.  With  these  Advocates 
the  law  officers  of  the  British  Crown  have  just  now  to  compete.  While 
the  Secret  Consistory  is  sitting,  they  are  in  waiting  in  another  apartment, 
ready  to  appear,  one  or  all,  to  answer  any  question,  to  receive  any  charge, 
or  to  resolve  any  doubt,  and  discussing  among  themselves  Pandects 
Decretals,  Statutes,  the  jurisprudence  of  elder  and  of  later  times,  the  public 
and  domestic  laws  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  Secret  Consistory  is  exceedingly  various. 
All  that  concerns  the  vital  interests  of  the  Papacy  in  every  part  of  the 
world  comes  under  consideration.  Is  it  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  to  a 
vacant  see?  All  that  personal  knowledge  or  confidential  correspondence 
can  tell  concerning  him  is  here  laid  before  the  great  spiritual  and  temponl 
executive.  Is  it  proposed  to  canonise  a  person  deceased  ?  The  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  where  such  an  one  would  be  offered  to  public  veneiir 
tion,  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  probabilities  of  gain  or  of  discredit,  the 
probable  counteractive  influence  of  Protestantism,  and  a  thousand  other 
circumstances  or  chances,  have  to  be  balanced  before  settling  the  question 
of  saintship.  Before  venturing  an  ecclesiastical  action,  the  state  of  parties, 
whether  they  be  religious  or  political,  in  any  country  at  present  under 
Papal  vigilance,  has  to  be  calculated.  The  temper  of  Oxford,  the  spirit  of 
Dissenters,  the  proceedings  of  Methodists,  the  votes  in  Parliament,  the 
demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm,  or  the  indications  of  popular  indif- 
ference or  ignorance, — all  are  thrown  into  the  balance.  The  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  weighed  against  each  other.  A  survey  is 
taken  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  their  internal  state  and  mutosi 
relations.  Our  own  United  Kingdom,  with  its  vast  colonies,  ia  measured 
oat  and  allotted ;  and  our  far-famed  simplicity  is  set  up,  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  to  counterbalance  the  shyness  of  Spain,  the  discontent  of  Italy,  tie 
caution  of  the  Germans,  and  the  stem  policy  of  the  Czar  towards  herself. 
They  accept,  as  data  for  their  calculations  in  Secret  Consistoiy,  our  news- 
paper articles  and  our  Missionary  Reports.  They  sagaciously  contrive  how 
to  foment  our  strifes,  and  how  to  make  use  of  our  fiictions ;  and  we  this 
day  see  with  what  success. 

In  order  to  counterbalance,  if  possible,  the  Roman  policy  in  that  myste^ 
rious  Council,  Romish  Princes  or  nations  are  wont  to  have  Cardinals  in 
the  Apostolic  College,  whom  they  endeavour  to  retain  as  their  *^  Protectors,** 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  protect  Catholic  countries  against  the  wiles  of  the 
Catholic  Church!  These  Protectors,  it  is  true,  may  sometimes  plsv 
against  a  contrary  faction  at  court,  being  under  the  influence  of  a  politics! 
or  private  motive  of  their  own,  and  thua  parry  the  strokes  of  Roman 
policy ;  but  rarely,  indeed,  does  any  protection  ensue  to  any  state  from 
that  arrangement  Or,  even  if  patriotism  predominates  in  the  Cardinal- 
Protector  of  to-day,  curialism  will  surely  reign  in  the  Cardinal-Protector  of 
to-morrow.  This  power  is  an  imperium  in  imperiiSy  an  ^empire  in  empires  ;** 
and  the  more  numerous  the  states  which  lie  under  its  unslnmberin^ 
supervision, — whether  they  be  Papistical  or  Protestant,  Catholic  or  sehis^ 
matic,  it  matters  little, — the  more  powerful  is  its  unity  agaiiut  their 
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diTeirity ;  for  divenity  grows  with  muliitadey  and  every  political  compH" 
cation  which  entangles  others  is  their  happy  opportunity. 

A  Protestant,  speaking  of  Rome,  may  he  suspected  of  prejudice  or 
enmity.  He  may  he  thought  ignorant  of  the  suhject  on  which  he  ventures 
to  descanty  or  so  imperfectly  informed  as  to  deserve  little  credit.  One  other 
important  part  of  consistorial  business  shall  therefore  be  stated  in  the  very 
words  of  an  undoubted  authority.  Catalanus,  the  official  and  authorised 
commentator  on  the  Roman  Ceremonial,*  whose  magnificent  work  under- 
went the  most  searching  scrutiny  of  four  Roman  censors,  was  printed 
under  the  licences  of  the  Vicegerent  and  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
Apostolic,  and  is  in  daily  use  at  Rome  for  the  guidance  of  the  Sacred 
College  and  of  the  Pope  himself,  writes  thus : — **  This  most  eminent 
Senate"  (the  Secret  Consistory)  ^'also  determines  on  the  depo$itioM  of 
Emperor,  Kings,  or  other  Princes,  if  necestitjf  demandsy  and  on  the  eoUatums 
of  empire,  kingdoms,  and  principalities :  which  afiairs,  indeed,  as  they  are 
most  grave,  and  require  much  consultation,  therefore  the  supreme  Pontifiv 
are  not  used  to  move  so  great  a  matter,  nor  to  hazard  so  much,  without 
having  first  set  forth  their  reasons  in  Consistory,  and  obtained  the  Car* 
dinals'  consent,  as  BeUarmine  says  in  his  treatise,  De  Potestate  Papas  in 
UmporoUhm,  cap.  zii.  Which  was  also  observed  by  Gregory  IX.  in  the 
deposition  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  by  Paul  III.  in  that  of  Henry 
VIII.,  King  of  EngUmd,  and  by  Pius  V.  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  occupakt 
{pecupairicis)  of  the  same  kingdom,  as  we  learn  from  the  published  consti- 
tutions of  the  said  Popes."  And  he  then  refers  to  eminent  canonists  for 
the  further  information  and  instruction  of  those  who  may  have  to  act 
professionally.  Necessity — ^that  is  to  say,  the  necessity  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  a  struggle  for  life  with  any  government  in  the  world — may  compel 
her  to  aim  a  death-blow  at  the  supreme  civil  authority,  and,  by  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  deposition,  absolve  all  the  *'  Catholic "  subjects 
of  a  state  ftom  obligation  to  obey  their  Emperor,  King,  or  Prince.  This  will 
never  be  done  by  choice,— only  by  necessity.  It  will  be  the  last  resort, 
taken  in  the  hour  of  extremity.  To  take  it  will  be  aleam  jaetare,  to  cast 
the  die,  to  rush  heroically  into  a  desperate  conflict.  Yet  the  Consistory, 
trusting  in  the  foice  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  or  pretence  to  divide  a 
nation,  and  bring  the  offended  government  to  terms,  may  find  it  necessary 
to  prove  their  courage. 

But  the  ofiended  nation  might  make  reprisals.  British  fleets,  for 
example,  might  bombard  Civita  Vecchia  and  Anoona.  A  British  army 
might  march  to  Rome.  The  indignant  Sovereigns  of  Europe  might  join  in 
the  cause,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  royalty  from  the  insolence  of  a  Priest. 
Pius  IX.,  or  his  successor,  might  be  brought  over  to  England  a  prisoner  of 
war.  The  Papal  State  might  be  dealt  with  as  a  conquered  country  ;  and 
the  British  flag  might  be  hoisted  on  the  Vatican,  the  (^uirinal,  and  St. 
Angelo.  No  doubt  Victoria,  occupatrix  of  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
might  do  all  this,  and  more ;  but  we  remember  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
did  no  less  in  1809,  and  that  Pius  VII.,  speaking  with  a  magnanimity  and 
pathos  which  even  a  Protestant  refuses  not  to  admire,  even  while  he  was 
actually  in  custody  of  the  French  soldiers,  boldly  launched  an  excommuni- 
cation on  his  imperial  captor.  It  was  his  last  weapon.  Necessity  bade 
him  use  it ;  the  greatness  of  that  action  turned  towards  him  the  sympathies 
of  Europe,  and  France  lost  her  hold  on  Italy.    Let  the  Court  of  Rome 
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but  succeed  in  placing  England  in  a  false  position ;  and  vrhen  it  beeoniM 
necessaiy  for  England  to  shift  out  of  that  position,  and,  in  so  doing,  seem 
to  be  intolerant,  then  necessity  will  be  pleaded  in  the  Secret  Consulorjr 
to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  wavering  by  some  daring  stroke  of  spiritual 
power,  that  shall  invoke  the  furies  of  bigotry  and  discontent.  For  this 
conjuncture  they  are  watching  in  the  Secret  Consistory. 

It  is  a  consistorial  function  to  provide  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Patriarchs) 
and  Metropolitans  for  all  churches,  or  to  ^assume"  into  thoee  dignities 
persons  nominated  by  Chapters  having  that  privilege.  This  sovereign 
power,  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  Secret  Consistory,  is  twofold,  extending 
to  churches  in  infidel  countries,  such  as  England  was  until  made  an 
integrant  part  of  **  the  Catholic  world  "  by  the  recent  Apostolic  Brief,  or  in 
Catholic  countries,  such  as  England  and  Ireland  are  now  reputed  at  Rome. 
Hence  it  follows,  and  should  be  distinctly  understood,  thai  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  is  directly 
governed  in  the  chamber  of  the  PappagaUo  in  the  Vatican, — a  retreat  of 
secrecy,  into  which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  and  of  which  the  deeds  cannot  be 
heard  until  after  they  are  accomplished  and  made  to  be  of  religious  obliga- 
tion by  the  formal,  and  almost  sacramental,  sentence  of  the  Pope  :  *^  Br 
the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  &c.,  I  do  thus  and  thus."  If  the  act  is 
the  provision  of  a  Prelate  to  a  distant  church,  and  if  the  person  ao  appointed 
is  in  Rome,  he  is  required,  before  the  despatch  of  the  apostolic  letters,  to 
go  to  the  Pope,  and,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  which 
we  have  already  repeatedly  referred,  and  receive  the  rochette  as  he  kneels 
with  united  hands,  which  is  a  solenm  investiture  of  the  office,  given  after 
the  rendering  of  formal  homage  and  allegiance.  The  person  now  called 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  thu8  $wore  liUegianoej  amd  had  thma  reeeM 
investiture,  before  the  acts  could  be  known  to  his  natural  Sovereign. 

In  this  Consbtory,  as  in  other  Privy  Councils,  aflBairs  of  state  are  settled, 
but  with  this  essentiid  difference,  that,  in  the  Councils,  the  State  only,  or 
chiefly,  is  represented ;  but,  in  the  Consbtory,  the  Church  is  identified 
with  the  State ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  the  Church  so  identified  is  not 
that  of  central  Italy,  but  of  all  Popedom.  7%ere  the  treaty  of  peaee  is 
accepted,  and  afterwards  published  in  church,  with  an  antiphone  and 
collect  i^pointed  for  the  service.  There  have  been  formed  thoee  leaguss 
against  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  are  so  oonspienous  in 
the  history  of  Europe  ever  since  the  first  **  Catholic  league "  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  cresades  against  the 
Albigenses  and  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Turks.  For  the  pnblicstioB 
of  such  a  league  there  is  also  an  appointed  service,  wherein  they  pray, 
**  Pour  out  Thy  wrath  on  the  nations  that  know  Thee  not,  and  on  the  Idn^ 
dome  that  call  not  upon  Thy  name."  **  Favourably  regaad  the  socooor " 
(the  military  contingent)  **  of  Catholic  Christians,  that  the  nations  of 
Heathens  and  heretics  who  trust  in  their  own  ferocity  may  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  Thy  right  hand,  tkrovffh  Jesus  Christ  our  Lard." 

Not  to  speak  of  the  unchristian  spirit  of  these  armed  leagues  of  the  Cout 
of  Rome  with  other  powers  to  JIffhit  against  the  enemies  of  their  Church, 
and  to  implore  the  extirpation  of  those  enemies,  through  Jesus  Chiist  oor 
Lord,  we  cannot  but  mark  thb  highest  evidence, — an  evidence  found  in 
the  **  supreme  Senate  "  of  that  Church,— that  Popery  b  a  policy,  and  not  a 
fiiith.  And  the  conclusion  b  resistlessy  that  therefore  all  alliancee  with 
such  a  Court  are  perilous^  and  all  approaches  to  such  a  Church  are  sinfnl. 
Our  Divine  Redeemer  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives^  but  to  save  them* 
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Befoie  closing  this  part  of  our  sketch,  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  discussion  in  the  public  Consistory,  there  is  a  **  Ck>nsi8torial  Con- 
gregation," consisting  of  a  few  Cardinals  and  Prelates  chosen  by  the  Pope. 
In  this  Congregation  the  affairs  proposed  for  deliberation  have  their  first 
hearing;  opposite  parties  plead  in  judiciary  form;  and  everything  is 
brought  into  such  order  as  to  prevent  debate  or  altercation  in  the  public 
Consistory,  where  the  majesty  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  and  his  College 
would  be  offended  by  the  indecorum  of  dispute.  The  oldest  Cardinal 
presides,  unless  the  Pope  chooses  to  appoint  otherwise.  A  still  more  select 
**  Congregation  of  State  "  is  occasionsdly  formed  by  the  same  authority, 
and  for  a  similar  purpose,  when  the  question  to  be  settled  is  very  difficult. 
And  for  the  preparation  of  what  is  to  come  before  the  public  Consistory,  the 
iiret  three  Cardinals  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon,  with  the  Cardinals  Vice- 
ChanceUor,  Chamberiain,  and  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  constitute  a 
<<  Congregation  of  Heads  of  Orders,"  who  provide  against  omission  or 
disorder.  The  great  Congregations  of  the  Roman  Church  now  remain  to 
be  described.  In  this  country  they  are  little  spoken  of ;  but  their  history 
and  operations  are  intensely  interesting. 


GENERAL  VON  ZIETHEN. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  took  great  delight  in 
having  old  General  Von  Ziethen  at  his  dinner-table ;  and,  unless  when 
guests  of  princely  rank  were  present,  always  assigned  to  him  the  seat  next 
himself.  It  happened  that  the  King  once  invited  him  on  Good-Friday  ; 
but  Ziethen  declined,  assigning  as  the  reason  tliat  it  was  his  invariable 
custom  on  that  day  to  take  the  holy  Sacrament,  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
the  devotional  frame  of  his  mind  to  be  disturbed.  In  a  few  days  he  made 
his  appearance  again  at  the  royal  table,  when  the  King  jestingly  accosted 
him  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  to  draw  forth  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  whole  company.  Old  Ziethen,  however,  shook  his  head  with  displea- 
sure, stood  up,  and,  making  a  low  bow  to  the  King,  replied  in  a  firm  and 
unfaltering  voice,  "  Your  Royal  Majesty  is  well  aware  that  in  the  field  I 
never  shrank  from  danger,  nor  hesitated,  when  it  was  needful,  to  expose 
my  life  for  you  and  my  country.  The  same  sentiments  still  animate  me ; 
and  were  the  like  occasion  to  occur,  and  you  to  require  it,  I  am  now  as 
ready  as  ever  to  lay  my  grey  head  at  your  feet.  But  there  is  One  above 
us,  far  greater  than  you  or  I,  or  any  of  the  sons  of  men, — the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  who  died  for  us,  and  has  ransomed  our  souls  with 
His  precious  blood.  That  holy  Being  I  will  never  hear  attacked  or 
insulted.  On  Him  rest  all  my  faith,  consolation,  and  hope  for  life  and 
death.  It  was  in  the  strength  of  that  faith  that  your  noble  army  bravely 
fought  and  conquered ;  and,  if  Your  Majesty  attempt  to  undermine  it,  you 
will  thereby  subvert  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom.  I  speak  the  truth,  and 
crave  your  pardon  for  doing  it  plainly."  This  open  and  intrepid  profession 
of  the  pious  veteran  silenced  in  a  moment  the  laughter  of  the  company, 
and  deeply  afiected  Frederick  himself.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
and  was  not  adiamed  to  confess  it.  Offering  his  right  hand  to  the  General, 
and  placing  the  left  upon  his  shoulder,  he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  **  Hi^y  Ziethen !  would  that  I  could  believe  like  you !  I  have 
all  respect  for  your  faith.  Hold  it  fast :  I  promise  never  to  do  this  again." 
As  the  occurrence  put  a  complete  arrest  upon  the  conversation,  Frederick, 
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although  much  sooner  than  nsual,  rose  from  the  tahle»  dismissed  the  other 
guests,  and,  taking  Ziethen  hy  the  hand,  kindly  said  to  him,  **  Come  with 
me  into  my  cabinet."  What  passed  between  them  there  no  one  saw  or 
heard  ;  but  ever  afterwards  Frederick  treated  Ziethen  with  greater  respect 
and  affection  than  ever ;  and,  after  his  death,  when  the  discipline  and 
morals  of  the  army  became  greatly  impaired,  used  often  to  say,  •*  Old 
Ziethen  was  right.  0  that  I  had  my  army  of  the  Seven  YearsJ*  War 
again ! " 


HINTS  ON  EDUCATION,  FROM  A  MINISTER'S  DIARY. 

III.   THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  :    ITS   PRESENT  POSITION. 

March  12th. — How  much  precious  time  is  frittered  away  in  unpro- 
ductive speculations !  How  may  we  account  for  this  ?  Is  it  not  because 
it  is  much  easier  to  plan  a  scheme  in  the  imagination,  than  to  work  it  out 
in  real  life  ?  All  will  admit  that  it  is  not  quite  so  difficult  to  think  about 
performing  a  thing,  as  simply  to  do  it.  Should  any  be  sceptical  on  this 
point,  a  few  trials  will  cure  their  incredulity.  The  outlines  of  numerous 
splendid  theories,  which  have  been  sketched  out  during  hours  of  contem- 
plation, are  not,  to  this  day,  filled  up.  Perhaps  the  speculation  has  £&iled 
because  it  was  not  well-timed.  In  the  maxims  of  wisdom  it  is  said,  ^  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it!"  It  is  better  than  a  folio 
uttered  out  of  season.  Apples  of  gold  in  rich  ornamental  silver  baskets  are 
exceedingly  beautiful :  so  are  words  fitly  spoken.  The  same  is  true  of 
(actions  periformed  **  in  due  season."  We  should  do  the  right  work  at  the 
right  time. 

These  remarks  have  a  bearing  upon  the  age  we  live  in.  It  is  wise  to 
mark  **  the  signs  of  the  times."  When  the  public  mind  is  roused,  tkem  is 
the  period  to  direct  awakened  energies  into  a  right  channel.  Let  soeh 
seasons  be  neglected,  and  future  efforts,  however  well  directed,  may  prove 
unsuccessful.  The  tide  must  be  taken  at  the  flow.  To  vary  the  figure, 
let  the  melted  wax  become  cold  again,  and  then,  with  all  our  labour,  we 
cannot  give  it  the  impress  of  the  signet. 

In  contemplating  '*  the  signs  of  the  times,"  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
importance  of  the  great  educational  movement  which  occupies  so  much 
public  attention.  And  could  the  ^e  of  a  nation  be  fixed  upon  a  more 
glorious  object  ?  Did  England  ever  embark  in  a  more  benevolent  enter- 
prise than  the  religious  and  intellectual  elevation  of  her  youth  t  Never. 
Various  Protestant  churches  of  Christendom  are  labouring  to  promote  this 
object.    What  toe  do  must  be' done  now. 

It  is  a  reflection  cast  upon  past  ages,  that  religious  education  has  not 
kept  pace  with  secular.  The  day-school  has  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
Sabbath-school.  The  charge  is  not  without  foundation.  A  blessed  change 
is  now  coming  over  our  land.  The  friends  of  religious  instruction  are 
resolved  to  roll  away  this  roproach.  The  breath  on  the  diamond  is  vamsh- 
ing.  The  advocates  of  Sabbath-schools  are  working  with  new  enetgy. 
The  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  the  press  aro  aiding  the  onward  movement. 
Those  who  have  spiritual  discernment  distinctly  recognise  in  this  **  the 
finger  of  God."  When  God  moves,  we  must  move.  Let  us  all  do  some- 
thing, and  let  it  be  done  now.  Tlds  is  the  moment  in  which  we  should 
bestir  ourselves. 

Remembering  that  we  are  only  standing  on  the  threshold  of  this  enter- 
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priffe,  we  propose  this  question  to  ourselves, — *^  What  is  Uie  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Sabbath* school  institute  1"  We  propose  to  go  into  this  inquiry 
for  practical  purposes.  We  are  anxious  to  discover  whether  this  valuable 
institute  is  now  receiving  that  amount  of  public  sympathy  and  support 
which  it  righteously  deserves;  and  whether  it  is  accomplishing  that 
amount  of  good  which  we  are  warranted  to  expect. 

For  many  years  the  Scotch  have  given  much  pious  and  intelligent  labour 
to  Sabbath-school  instruction.    In  visiting  the  Sabbath-schools  north  of  the 
Tweedy  we  find  that  they  differ  from  ours  in  circumstantials,  but  agree  in 
essentials.    The  Bible  is  the  text-book.    The  salvation  of  the  children  is 
the  great  object.    But  in  Scotland  the  **  local  system  **  prevails.    You  find 
the  Clergyman  teaching  a  class  of  children  in  the  church.    His  wife  is 
conducting  another  class  in  the  manse.    Then  another  person  is  leading  a 
class  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  elders.    The  Teacher  in  each  instance 
unites  in  himself  the  office  of  superintendent  and  instructer.    In  truth,  he 
is  everything.    It  was  in  one  of  the  local  schools  that  David  Stow  first 
worked  out  his  admirable  scheme  of  education,  well  known  as  the  **  Train- 
ing System."    The  first  Sabbath  evening  he  collected  twenty-eight  boys 
and  girls,  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  from  about  seventy  contiguous 
families.    Nearly  all  could  read,  and  most  of  them  possessed  a  Bible. 
Some  of  these  children  liad  been  taught  in  parochial,  and  others  in  charity 
and  private,  schools.    The  examination  commenced.    Mr.  Stow,  taking 
each  child  separately,  put  these  questions:  ''Who  was  the  first  man? 
Was  there  a  first  man  ?    Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  first  man  in 
Paradise r'    What  was  the  result  of  this  examination?    (Mjjhe  of  the 
number  could  answer  any  of  the  questions.     Twenty-three  had  never 
heard  of  Adam,  or  **  the  first  maxiy**  or  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  were  as 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  our  race  as  the  veriest  savage.    And  these  were 
called  religiouify  educated  children !    This,  too,  "  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  said  to  be  the  most  highly  educated 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe."    From  this  examination  Mr.  Stow  drew 
this  conclusion :  '*  7^  fact  of  hamng  acquired  the  art  of  reading  the  Bible 
does  not  infer  that  its  contents  are  understood  and  remembered.**    Those  who 
were  present  when  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  examined  the  children  in 
the  Wolverhampton  schools,  drew  precisely  the  same  conclusion.    One 
child,  who  had  attended  Sunday-school  five  years,  did  not  know  who 
Jesus  Christ  was,  but  had  heard  ''  the  name  of  it :"  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  Apostles,  never  heard  of  Samson,  Jonah,  or  Moses.    Another,  who  had 
attended  Sunday-school  nearly  six  years,  said  he  knew  who  Jesus  Christ 
was, — ^that ''  He  died  on  the  cross  to  shed  His  blood  to  save  our  Saviour;  ** 
but  had  never  heard  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul.    Another,  who  had  attended 
Sunday-schools  about  seven  years,  had  heard  of  the  Apostles,  but  did  not 
know  if  St.  Peter  was  one,  nor  if  St.  John  was  one.    The  Commissioner 
asked  one  lad  if  he  knew  who  Jesus  Christ  was.    ''  Yes,"  he   replied, 
*^  Adam."    Another  replied,  **  He  was  an  Apostle."    Such  facts  are  left  to 
speak  for  themselves.    They  declare  loudly  that  the  art  of  reading  the 
Bible  does  not  infer  that  its  contents  are  understood  and  remembered. 
,  This  inference  acted  powerfully  on  Mr.  Stow's  mind.    It  was  like  the 
single  acorn  germinating  beneath  the  soil  from  whence  should  spring  the 
majestic  oak.    From  the  year  1817  to  about  1824  Mr.  Stow  thought,  if 
the  whole  of  the  youthful  population  could  be  brought  into  such  local 
Sabbath-schools  as  he  had  formed,  that  eventually  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity might  be  morally  elevated.    Accordingly  he  established  a  number  of 
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local  schools  in  different  parts  of  Gla^ow.  This  benevolent  enterprise  was 
eminently  successful.  The  schools  remain  to  this  day  under  Tarioiifl 
parochial  and  private  societies,  embracing  upwards  of  0,000  achobii.  In 
the  practical  working  out  of  these  schools  two  things  were  evident,  that 
one  day's  teaching  in  school  was  not  equal  to  six  daysT  tnuoing  in  the 
streets;  and,  further,  that  teaching  was  not  ^ratntii^.  These  saggestioiH 
led  to  the  establishment  of  **The  Glasgow  Training  System/'  In  tbe 
valuable  manual  wherein  this  noble  system  is  lucidly  set  forth,  our  north- 
ern philanthropist  has  this  testimonial  in  referenoe  to  Sabbath-schools: 
'*  Much  good  has  arisen  from  these  humble  and  unostentatious  seminaiiea^" 
Very  true.  The  Sabbath-school  is  the  honoured  parent  of  the  *^  Txuning 
System."    What  a  mighty  city  springs  np  from  this  hidden  quarry ! 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  are  devotedly  engaged  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Sabbath-schooL  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  valnible 
institution  does  not  occupy  a  more  commanding  position  in  America  this 
in  England.  To  the  honour  of  America  be  it  recorded,  that  she  is  giving 
much  of  the  vigour  of  her  youthful  existence  to  the  cause  of  ednoatioiL 
The  day-school  flourishes.  In  the  Umted  States  we  find  173  coUagss.  la 
these  colleges  there  are  16,293  students.  There  are  3,242  academies^  with 
164,159  scholars.  There  are,  likewise,  47,200  primary  schools^  with  their 
1,845,264  pupils.  In  America  education  is  cherished  as  a  psssioa 
Wealth  is  cheerfully  laid  upon  the  altar,  to  promote  that  intersst.  In  the 
year  1840,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  tiie  United  States  collected  22,43$ 
dollars  in  aid  of  the  work.  The  Sunday-school  contains  children  of  ali 
ranks.  You  see  the  highest  and  the  lowest  on  the  same  form,  and  partak- 
ing of  the  same  instruction.  The  adult  and  the  child  sit  ride  by  8id& 
We  are  indebted  to  America  for  some  of  our  best  works  on  Sabbsth- 
school  instruction.  If  the  Teachers  in  the  American  Sunday-sehoob  oolj 
instruct  as  the  manuals  of  Todd  and  Packard  direct^  they  most  be  a  nohk 
and  efficient  band. 

In  some  respects,  the  Welsh  conduct  their  Sabbath-schools  ob  the  snne 
principle  as  the  Americans.    We  are  spending  the  Lord's  day  in  Waki. 
It  is  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    A  stream  of  living  beings  is 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  yonder  neat  and  commodious  chapeL    There 
will  be  no  preaching  at  this  hour,  but  the  Sunday-schooL    We  enter  the 
sanctuary.    Here  are  the  Bible-classes.    There  are  New-Testament'ClwMM. 
There  classes  are  formed  for  parties  who  cannot  read.    Men,  women,  and 
children  are  all  mixed  up  in  them.    There  sits  a  mother  with  her  babe 
upon  her  knee.    Near  the  pillar  is  an  aged  giandsire,  venerable  with  hoaij 
locks  and  wrinkled  brow.    All  seem  perfectly  free  and  happy.     We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  Bibles  in  use  being  so  clean  and  tidy ;  for  they  are  the 
property  of  the  scholars.    They  do  not  iend  Bibles  to  the  schokurs,  as  we 
do  in  England.    Each  Welsh  boy  has  his  Kble.    He  paid  for  it,  and  he 
accounts  it  his  treasure. — From  the  taught,  we  look  at  the  Toachcra.    We 
see  no  boys  and  girls  pracHting  teaching  in  these  clasaes.     The  moit 
worthy  members  of  the  church,  both  religiously  and  intelleotnally  consi- 
dered, are  elected  for  Teachers  and  Superintendents.    They  are  not  a^ 
fied  with  of^  body.    No  wonder  we  observe  such  orders  snoh  attentioOf 
such  interest    Four  o'clock  strikes,  and  the  school  doses,  as  it  began,  with 
prayer.    A  fifth  of  the  entire  populaUon  of  Wales  attend  these  Tafaii^l« 
institutions.    Through  their  agency,  the  younger  portion  of  the  bboaring 
population  can  read  the  word  of  God  in  their  mother-tongue.     There 
are  two  points  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  in  connexion  with  th«se  eharitie«> 
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The  Sabbath-Bchool  is  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  day-school  InstructioD. 
This  will  account  for  the  low  state  of  secular  education  in  many  parts  of 
Wales.  There  is  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Sabbath-school. 
But  its  benevolent  founders  never  intended  to  supersedja  secular  instruction. 
Another  point  is,  that  in  general  a  greater  anxiety  is  manifested  about  the 
quouMjf  of  scriptural  information  which  the  Sunday-scholars  receive,  than 
in  regard  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  it.  In  the  minutes  of  one 
school  are  these  records : — ^  In  the  last  year  106  chapters  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  containing  1,716  verses,  and  79988  single  verses,  were  repeated 
in  the  school."  At  the  time  this  account  was  taken,  '*  prizes  were  given  to 
L.  L.,  a  boy  employed  in  the  wharfs,  who  had  learned  and  repeated  thirty- 
five  psalms ;  and  to  D.  H.,  a  collier's  boy,  who  had  learned  and  repeated 
twenty-six  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  during  the  past  quarter.'*  But 
what  quantity  of  this  spiritual  food  had  these  youths  digested?  These 
records  enable  us  to  account  for  the  facia  reported  and  printed  by  Her 
Majesty's  CommiBsioneni.  Our  business  is  to  receive  the  important  lesson 
powerfully  suggested.  The  vast  necessity  of  cultivating  the  understanding, 
in  conjunction  with  the  memory,  is  dearly  shown. 

We  feel  deeply  solicitous  that  the  idea  should  never  gain  ground,  that 
the  Sabbath-school  is  a  substitute  for  the  day-school.  The  cause  of  secu- 
lar instruction  owes,  indeed,  a  large  debt  to  our  Sabbath-schools ;  but  the 
two  are  mutually  helpful,  by  the  blessing  of  €rod.  Hence  both  draw  their 
true  succours,  like  the  clouds  which  receive  from  the  ocean,  and  then 
return  fertilising  showers  upon  the  thirsting  earth.  The  zealous  and  inteh 
ligent  patrons  of  the  Sabbath-school  institute  will  take  up  the  cause  of 
secular  instruction  too.  Thoughtful  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
Sabbath-school,  will  take  care  to  secure,  also,  their  regular  attendance  at 
the  day-school.  Every  community  will  view  itself  as  incomplete  while  it 
makes  no  provinon  for  the  secularj  as  well  as  the  religions^  instruction  of 
its  youth.  Numbers  of  flourishing  Sabbath-schools  have  been  ruined  for 
want  of  this  provision.  Let  each  church  take  up  a  noble  and  independent 
position.  Let  there  be  a  day-school  in  connexion  with  the  Sabbath-school. 
It  must  come  to  this. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  urgent  plea  why  the  friends  of  religious  educa- 
tion should  countenance  secular  training.  The  latter  facilitates  the  former. 
Did  all  the  children  in  our  Sabbath-schools  regularly  attend  a  well- 
conducted  day-school,  the  precious  hours  of  the  Sabbath  might  be  devoted 
to  purely  religious  instruction.  Old  customs  claim  to  be  treated  very 
tenderly.  But  let  week-day  secular  education  be  placed  within  reach  of 
the  scholars,  and  then  the  plea  for  spelling  or  other  technical  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath  will  cease. 

There  exists  a  most  important  relation  between  these  schools.  Look  at 
a  child  who  is  instructed  on  the  **  Glasgow  Training  System."  The  great 
moral  principles  inculcated  on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  re-impressed  on  the 
mind  during  the  week.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  by  previous  training  the 
child  is  prepared  to  understand  the  instructions  given  on  the  Sabbath.  A 
flood  of  light  is  poured  upon  many  beautiful  and  impressive  portions  of 
holy  writ.  The  precious  Bible,  no  longer  a  sealed  book,  is  loved.  It  is 
understood.  Its  rich  pictures  are  prized.  A  thousand  springs  of  enjoy- 
ment open  in  the  mind.  Such  scholars,  saved  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
become  bright  examples  of  intelligent  piety.  This  will  ever  prove  the 
glory  and  stability  of  our  church.  We  cannot  prevent  the  gathering 
storm ;  but  we  may  secure  an  asylum.    When  others  prove  unfaithful. 
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men  of  intelligent  piety  are  loyal  and  devoted.  These  are  not  the  men  to 
deceive,  or  to  be  deceived.  Faithful  to  God  and  His  blessed  caase,  ihtx 
are  steadfast  and  unmovable.  When  the  enemy  utters  the  note  of  prepft- 
ration  for  war,  they  buckle  on  their  armour,  and  boldly  take  the  field.  In 
the  day  of  batUe  they  are  our  *'  IvyiNCXBLBB." 

If  we  would  perform  our  part  in  securing  to  our  beloved  church  t 
succession  of  holy  and  intelligent  members,  let  us  cordially  recognise,  and 
efficiently  support,  its  present  educationid  movement.  Let  us  all  do 
something,  and  let  it  be  done  kow. 


THE  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES. 

The  discovery  of  numerous  and  extensive  cities,  desolate  and  In  ruins,  of 
whose  origin,  inhabitants,  fortunes,  and  final  overthrow,  no  chronicle  hi» 
been  preserved,  and  whose  very  existence  was  previously  unknown  to  the 
civilised  world,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of  the  present  age,  due  to 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  American  traveller,  Mr.  Stephens.  Before 
the  first  of  his  two  journeys  in  Yucatan, — ^the  lai^e  peninsula  which  jate 
out  from  the  northern  part  of  Central  America  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  length  by  two  hundred  in  breadth, — a  vague 
idea  prevailed,  that  monuments  of  a  departed  race  were  extant  towards  its 
western  side,  in  good  preservation,  and  exhibiting  in  their  execution  « 
considerable  degree  of  civilisation.  It  came,  however,  upon  us  with  sll 
the  charm  of  novelty,  to  find  in  this  region,  ovezgrown  and  entombed  by 
the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  not  a  few  remnants  merely  of  rude 
erections,  but  the  crumbling  remains  of  forty-four  ancient  cities,  indicaUsg 
a  people  possessed  of  power,  wealth,  and  skill ;  while  it  amply  corrobomteti 
the  accounts  of  the  early  Spanish  vniters,  which  had  been  usually  deemed 
extravagant,  as  by  Robertson  and  others,  respecting  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Mexico,  and  its  proficiency  in  the  arts,  at  the  period 
when  Cortez  leaped  upon  its  shore.  In  making  this  application  of  the 
term  ancient,  no  idea  b  intended  to  be  conveyed  analogous  to  that  which 
the  antique,  in  relation  to  the  old  world,  suggests ;  for,  in  all  pzx>bability> 
the  native  Indians,  now  scattered  through  the  district,  clinging  to  its  mio^ 
are  the  changed,  miserable,  and  thinned  descendants  of  the  great  race  bjr 
which  these  cities  were  inhabited,  at  an  era  no  further  back  than  that  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  Knowing  the  ruthless  policy  of  the  invadezs^— 
ostensibly  thp  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  but  the  veriest  slaves  of  mammon 
that  ever  spread  sail  upon  the  deep,  and  the  unsparing  executioners  of  those 
who  ofiered  resistance  to  their  rapacity, — ^the  mind  recoils  from  the  pictaie 
which  the  imagination  draws  of  the  frightful  scenes  of  blood  and  sgony 
enacted  on  these  spots,  before  they  were  surrendered  to  the  gnsp  <>^ 
strangers,  to  become  depopulated  and  desolate ;  and  we  mourn  to  thiidc  (tf 
the  addition  to  the  long  dark  catalogue  of  crimes  with  which  the  whites 
are  chargeable,  in  relation  to  the  diflPerently-coIoured  nations  of  the  globe. 

No  discovery  of  equal  magnitude  has  ever  rewarded  individual  ente^ 
prise  in  any  part  of  our  own  hemisphere.  But  similar  events  have  occaire<' 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  King  of  Ava  ceded  to  the 
British,  in  1826,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  the  whole  range  of  the  Teotf- 
serim  provinces,  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  U.  Gouger,  crossed  the  Salaeyn 
river  at  the  city  of  Martaban.  He  found  a  wide  extent  of  country  on  the 
opposite  bank,  completely  covered  with  jungle  and  forest,  of  which  wild 
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beasts  and  reptiles  had  long  been  the  only  inhabitants.  Bnt  evidence 
appeared  of  human  occupancy  in  bygone  time.  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
wilderness,  stupendous  walls  were  found,  neatly  and  strongly  built  of 
brick,  with  large  forest-trees  growing  from  their  tops,  or  out  of  rents  and 
fissures  in  their  face.  The  walls  had  towers  at  their  angles,  and  along 
their  several  sides  at  regular  distances.  They  inclosed  a  vast  square,  or 
parallelogram,  then  a  void  space ;  but  fragments  of  buildings  showed  that 
a  very  considerable  city  had  once  occupied  the  spot.  This  was  Moulmein, 
of  which  the  Portuguese  traveller,  Pinto,  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  soon  after  the  maritime  route  from  Europe  to  the  East  had  been 
opened.  It  was  then  a  place  of  importance ;  but,  ruined  by  savage 
warfare,  it  disappeared  in  the  jungle,  which  rapidly  overgrew  its  remains, 
and  continued  unknown  to  the  period  stated,  buried,  like  Pompeii,  if  not 
beneath  volcanic  ashes,  yet  under  a  covering  nearly  as  complete,  formed 
by  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  tlie  district.  Since  that  time,  the  site  has 
been  largely  cleared ;  the  town  has  been  partly  rebuilt  and  peopled ;  the 
great  temple  of  the  ancient  city,  restored,  forms  a  striking  object  from  the 
river ;  and  Moulmein,  retaining  its  old  name,  bids  fair  to  regain  its  former 
rank  among  the  living  cities  of  the  globe. 

But  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  in  some 
instances  within  the  space  of  a  few  past  years,  cities  whose  foundation 
dates  from  the  earliest  times,  known  to  fame  in  sacred  and  profane  annals, 
after  ages  of  abandonment  to  desolation  and  silence,  have  had  their  sites 
carefully  examined,  and  been  partially  restored  to  the  mind's  eye  by  an 
investigation  of  their  ruins  ;  while  the  sites  of  others  have  been  recovered 
from  oblivion,  after  having  been  lost  to  the  world  for  generations.  These 
are  events  not  merely  of  antiquarian  interest,  or  valuable  as  elucidating 
historical  details,  but  especially  important  for  supplying  many  striking 
illustrations  of  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy,  confirming  thereby  the 
integrity  and  inspiration  of  that  Divine  book  which  graphically  depicts 
their  glory,  and  registers  predictions  of  their  consignment  to  emptiness  and 
spoliation,  uttered  at  a  time  when  numerous  and  powerful  races  were 
contained  in  their  walls. 

Egypt,  covered  with  monuments,  manifesting  a  high  state  of  material 
civilisation,  refinement,  and  luxury,  which  refer  to  a  period  prior  to  the 
dawn  of  European  history,  and  long  before  <Rome,  Athens,  or  Carthage 
were  thought  of,  began  to  be  accurately  known  with  the  expedition  under 
Napoleon  to  the  country,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  subsequent 
researches  of  Belzoni,  Champollion,  Rossellini,  Calliaud,  Wilkinson,  and 
others,  have  been  amply  rewarded  with  a  rich  harvest  of  facts  gathered  from 
the  tombs  and  temples,  not  only  illustrative  of  the  public  and  private  life 
of  the  earliest  civilised  nation ;  but  afibrding  important,  because  unde- 
signed, confirmations  of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  the  truth  of  its  prophetical  denunciations.  Thebes,  the  *'  populous  No  " 
of  inspired  prediction — accurately  described  as 

<<  Situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round  about  it, 
Whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea,"  (Nahum  iii.  8,) 

exhibits  the  grandest  desolation  in  the  world,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  the  name  of  el  Bahr,  or  "  the  ocean,"  is  locally  applied,  referring 
particularly  to  the  periodical  inundation.  The  fall  of  the  renowned  capital 
was  proclaimed,  while 

**  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite,'* 
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commerce,  devotion,  and  war  eontribnting  their  spoils  to  its  adomm<nt ; 
and  surely  has  the  declaration  of  inspired  prophecy  been  fulfilled :  "  Ad<1 
I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No  ; "  **  will  execute  JQdg:ment8  in  No;" 
"and  No  shall  be  rent  asunder."  (Ezek.  xxx.  14 — 16.)  The  same  mMi- 
ble  oracle  declared  of  Memphis,  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Noph,  the 
second  paramount  seat  of  the  Pharaohs, — 

«  For  Noph  than  be  laid  waste 
Aod  desolate  withoat  an  inhabitant.**  (Jer.  zln.  19.) 

Modem  travel  has  identified  the  site,  and  found  the  ruin  fotaL  No 
gigantic  obelisks,  or  palace-tombs  and  temples,  like  those  which  are  so 
prominent  in  the  Thebaid,  proclaim  its  ancient  greatness.  A  few  Pig- 
ments of  granite,  some  substructions,  and  a  statue  of  Rameas  II.,  nnr 
the  village  of  Metrahenny,  are  the  only  monuments  of  a  city  where 
sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated,  commercial  enterprises  carried  on,  and 
which  had  metropolitan  rank  when  the  Hebrews  first  went  down  into  the 
land. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  once-famed  capital  of  an  adjoining  region,  the 
KJom  of  Scripture  and  Idumea  of  the  Romans,  was  only  known  by  the 
references  to  it  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  by  some  wild  Arabian  l^nds^ 
which  recognised  the  existence  of  a  petrifi^  city  in  the  desert,  whoee 
inhabitants  had  been  swept  away  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Ommpotent. 
The  rescue  of  the  site  of  Petra,  the  city  in  question,  from  the  oblivion  that 
gathered  over,  it  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  dates  from 
the  hasty  visit  of  Burckhardt,  in  1811,  in  the  guise  of  an  Arab  Sheikh; 
the  remarkable  nature  of  the  locality,  a  rock -girt  valley,  only  accessible 
through  a  dark,  narrow,  and  winding  defile,  between  high  precipitous 
cliffs  ;  the  numerous  monuments  extant,  remains  of  palaces^  theatres,  sod 
triumphal  arches,  with  stately  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  gigantic  walls  of  the 
dell ;  the  complete  loneliness  of  the  scene,  only  occasionally  intruded  upon 
by  the  wandering  Bedouin  and  the  curious  traveller, — these  are  circam- 
stances  which  have  supplied  the  clearest,  as  well  as  the  most  wooderful, 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  holy  writings,  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the  prophecies  were  dictated.  Before  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  had  emerged  from  the  rank  of  fishermen,  at  a  period 
coeval  with  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Edom  was  in  a 
highly-cultivated  state,  with  fields,  vineyards,  wells,  highways,  and  a 
numerous  population,  who  long  afterwards  conducted  an  extensive  canvui- 
trade  between  the  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  According  to  allusions  in  the  Book  of  Job,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  district,  the  year  and  the  months  were  regularly  defined. 
Kings  and  great  men  had  been  accustomed  to  build  for  themselves  splendid 
tombs,  and  the  people  were  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  in  gold  asd 
silver.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  weaver's  shuttle,  and  the  use  of 
scales,  and  made  cheese  from  milk ;  gardens  were  protected  by  ground- 
traps  and  snares ;  inscriptions  were  cut  on  tablets,  attached  to  the  fiices  of 
the  rocks ;  archers  had  steel  bows,  with  quivers  for  tlieir  arrows ;  the 
spear,  shield,  and  sword  were  ordinary  weapons  in  battle ;  while  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  called  to  the  combat,  in  which  the  war-horse  figured,  finely 
described  as  having  his  **  neck  clothed  with  thunder."  But,  for  numerous 
acts  of  ti*eachery  and  hostility  committed  at  different  periods  against  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  involving  the  guilt  of  fratricide,  a  malediction  of  the 
most  awful  description  was  pronounced  upon  the  land  of  £satt's  posterity* 
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From  the  height  of  worldly  pixMperity,  It  was  doomed  to  fall  iato  the  most 
abject  state  of  wretchedness  and  desolation ;  and  the  coincidence  is  most 
striking  between  what  the  Prophets  foretold  concerning  it,  and  what  travel- 
lers have  witnessed  in  it.  The  following  description  remarkably  applies  to 
the  position  of  the  capital : — 

"  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee, 
And  the  pride  of  thine  heart,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefU  of  the  rock, 
That  boldest  the  height  qfthe  hiti: 

Though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  €u  high  at  the  tagie, 
I  will  bring  thee  down  firom  thence,  saith  the  LoKn.**  (Jer.  zUx.  16.) 

The  present  aspect  of  the  country,  a  dreary  expanse  of  bare  rock,  and  of 
shifting  sands  and  shingle,  without  permanent  habitations,  and  with  no 
cultivated  verdure,  shows  how  faithfully  the  denunciations  have  been 
executed :  *'  And  He  shall  stretch  out  upon  if  the  line  of  confusion,  and 
the  stones  of  emptiness;"  '^Also  Edom  shall  be  a  desolation;"  "And 
thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses 
thereof."  (Isai.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Jer.  xlix.  17 ;  Isd.  xxxiv.  13.) — Babylon  and 
the  Banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
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7^  Useful  Arts :  Their  Birth  and  Detelcpment.  Edited  far  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association^  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  Westminster. 
James  Nisbet  and  Go. 

This  volume  has  been  called  forth  by  the  occasion  which  now  brings 
men  of  all  climes  to  our  metropolis.  It  is  dedicated,  with  gracious  per- 
mission, to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  The  publication  **  may 
prompt,"  says  the  excellent  editor,  **  to  thought  and  observation,  mark  out 
new  courses  of  reading  and  fresh  subjects  for  study,  excite  more  interest  in 
the  Useful  Arts,  and  more  sympathy  with  the  artisan :  it  may  commu- 
nicate a  little  of  sound  philosophy,  important  history,  and  true  religion." 

<<  We  intend  hereby,"  he  continues,  "  to  exhibit  the  workman  and 

his  work  as  a  useful  and  pleasant  study,  to  correct  the  notion  that  a  Divine 
Providence  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  creatures  that  work  by 
instinct  than  with  those  that  labour  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  We 
aim  at  securing  a  recognition  of  God  as  present  in  the  mill,  in  the  factory, 
and  in  the  workshop.  We  desire  to  show  that  the  highest  art  is  but  a 
realisation  of  the  Divine  idea  in  man's  constitution ;  so  that,  instead  of 
regarding  the  arts  as  antagonistic  to  religion,  separate  from  it,  or  barely 
sanctioned  by  it,  we  wish  it  to  be  manifest  that  God  intended  man  to 
invent,  to  apply,  to  manufacture,  and  to  produce,  until  he  has  reached  the 
limit  of  his  own  power,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  planet  in  which 
the  Creator  has  given  him  a  temporary  home." 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  we  shall  be  suspected  of  ascribing  to  indus- 
trial progress  a  higher  power,  in  regard  to  man's  true  elevation,  than  it  can 
fairly  claim.  We  cherish  the  hope,  nevertheless,  of  great  advantage,  on 
the  whole,  from  the  present  occasion.  In  one  view,  at  least,  there  appears 
to  be  great  force  in  the  remarks  of  the  leading  journalist,  May  12th : — **  To 
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those  who  can  put  a  little  constraint  on  themselvesy  and  take  the  Exhibi- 
tion as  they  would  every  other  business  of  importance^  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  its  utility.  It  is  a  college  of  art  and  science  snch  as 
that  which  Bacon  imagined  in  his  Atlantis,  It  is  a  tour  through  all 
nations  and  climes,  and  will  tell  the  observant  visiter  more  than  many 
travellers  bring  home  from  a  tour  through  half  Europe.  It  is  a  museum 
of  the  most  useful  or  remarkable  productions  of  nature  and  of  art,  such  &» 
never  yet  was  gathered  into  one  building.    It  is  a  school  of  design  in 

which  England  has  but  too  much  to  gain It  is  a  congresd 

of  nations  and  a  record  of  progress  which,  if  it  mainly  relates  to  material 
interests  and  tastes,  must  have  many  important  bearings,  through  them,  on 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity.  If  a  man  wants  to  travel,  and  cannot, 
if  he  has  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  without  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  if  his 
education  has  been  imperfect,  and  he  cannot  go  to  school,  this  is  the  place 
and  occasion  for  supplying  his  wants  or  making  up  arrears.  Since  the 
world  began,  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity  of  self-instruction,  so 
far  as  regards  those  numerous  objects  on  which  the  least  secular  among  ib 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  and  money." 

The  manual  now  introduced  to  our  readers  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  to  "  render  the  Exhibition  interesting  and  useful,  especially  to  young 
men."  But  it  claims  more  than  ephemeral  attention.  Sevenil  of  the 
papers  ai*e  rich  in  information.  A^ong  the  contributors  are  the  Revds. 
Robert  Bickersteth,  A.M.,  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  John  Howard  Hinton, 
M.A.,  and  one  of  the  writers  in  the  National  Industry  Department  of  the 
"  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  and  of  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia."  The 
topics  of  the  ten  chapters  are — The  Great  Exhibition :  The  Origin  of  the 
Useful  Arts,  and  their  earliest  History :  The  Useful  Arts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans :  Illustrations  of  the  State  of  the  Useful  Arts  in  other  Nations 
and  Times :  The  Useful  Arts  in  Britain  at  different  Periods  of  her  Histon* 
com|)ared:  British  Industry  from  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  and  the 
Inventions  of  greatest  Influence  in  the  present  Centuiy :  On  the  Elements 
supplied  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  Formation  of  an  industrial  Char 
racter,  individual  and  national :  Examples  of  Industry  in  the  Useful  Arts, 
presented  as  Stimuli  and  as  Models :  The  Cosmopolite  Spirit  of  ChristianitY, 
considered  in  its  Bearing  on  the  Spread  of  the  Useful  Arts :  The  WisdoiD, 
and  Goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Progress  of  tlie  Useful  Arts. 
Though  we  have  introduce  the  subject  under  the  head  of  **  Review,"  ye^ 
for  various  reasons,  we  shall  beg  to  abdicate  for  the  present  the  office  of 
formal  criticism.  The  object  is,  rather,  to  win  the  reader^s  attention  to  the 
work  by  offering  a  few  extracts ;  and  these  shall  be  taken  almost  at 
random. 

THB  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Among  the  comparatively  modero  In-  priies,  to  promote  its  import aoi  object, 
fluences  bj  which  the  Great  Exhibition  The  London  Society  of  Arts  was  con- 
has  been  brought  about,  we  mention  stituted  in  1763;  and,  although  often 
national  and  prorineial  exhibitions  of  beset  with  difficulties,  it  has  rendered 
art,  both  in  these  kingdoms  and  upon  important  services  in  the  sphere  it  pro- 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Ireland,  an  fesses  to  fill,  especially  by  its  occasioiul 
exhibition  of  national  arts  and  roanufac-  exhibitions  of  modem  and  medisvsl  art. 
tures  was  established  in  1723,  which,  France  established  an  exhibition,  chiefly 
since  1829,  has  been  repeated  triennially.  of  porcelain,  tapestry,  and  carpets,  in  the 
In  1727  a  Board  for  the  Encouragement  midst  of  the  commercial  distress  and 
of  the  Arts  in  Scotland  was  formed  ;  political  revolutions  of  the  last  decade  of 
and  has  continued,  by  exhibitions  and  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  this  eibibi* 
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tion  of  1797»  which,  from  poUtical 
causes,  was  almost  a  failure,  was  repeated 
in  1798,  1801,  1802,  1806,  1819,  1823, 
1827,  1834,  and  from  that  year  quin- 
quenniaUy  to  1849.  Besides  these,  there 
have  heen  provincial  exhibitions  in  Eng- 
land,— at  Manchester,  in  1839  and  in 
1846;  at  Birmingham,  in  1841  and 
1849.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  Bava- 
rian Industrial  Exhibition  in  1845,  nor 
the  Exposition  of  Industry  in  Belgium  in 
1847.    These  expositions  have  been  to 


the  Great  Exhibition  as  the  sower  to  the 
seed.  The  opening  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum to  the  public,  the  establishment  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  increased 
visitation  to  other  public  and  private 
museums  of  domestic  and  foreign  art, 
have  also  had  their  share  of  influence. 
It  remained  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
devise,  and  for  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  to  adopt,  foster,  mature, 
extend,  and  lead  forward  the  design  of 
the  Great  Exhibition.  (Pp.  6,  7.) 


ANCI£NT  EXPOSITIONS  OF  ART. 


Although  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle  did 
not  contemplate  any  exposition  of  the 
Useful  Arts  of  Moses'  day,  it  wot  an 
exhibition  of  ancient  and  Industrial 
labour.  In  the  construction  of  that 
tent-temple,  there  was  the  smelting, 
casting,  beating,  overlaying,  boring,  and 
tooling  of  metals ;  there  was  the  felling, 
sawing,  planing,  joining,  and  carving  of 
wood ;  there  was  the  spinning,  weaving, 
bleaching,  sewing,  and  the  embroidering 
of  fabrics;  and  there  was  the  tanning 
and  dying  of  skins:  so  that  in  this 
structure  was  a  representation  of  the 
Useful  Arts  as  they  then  obtained  in 
£gyp^*  ^^^  temple  which  Solomon 
built  was  a  similar  exposition  on  a  larger 
scale.  There  was  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  in 
timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  in  crimson, 
and  in  fine  linen.  There  was  all  man- 
ner of  graving  and  device.  Moreover, 
most  of  this  art  was  foreign;  so  that 
the  temple  which  Solomon  built  obtained 
the  best  manufacture  and  work  of  its 
day.  Tyre,  the  city  whence  the  Hebrew 
King  procured  chief  assistance,  was  then, 
and  long  after,  an  emporium  of  art.  In 
her  best  days  her  ships  were  planked 
with  Senir  fir,  the  masts  of  her  navy 
were  cedars  from  Lebanon,  the  oars  of 
her  galleys  were  Bashan  oak,  and  the 
benches  of  the  rowers  ivory  from  Shittim. 
Fine  Egyptian  linen,  embroidered,  was 
used  as  sails,  and  purple  and  scarlet 
from  the  isles  of  Elishah.  The  shields 
and  helmets  of  her  warriors  were  made 
beautiful  by  the  art  of  Persia.  In  her 
fairs  was  trading  in  silver  and  iron,  in 


tin  and  lead.  Vessels  of  brass  were  in 
her  markets.  Bright  iron  was  there, 
cassia,  calamus,  gorgeous  apparel,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gold.  There  might  be 
bought  ivory  and  ebony,  emeralds,  pur- 
ple, broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral, 
and  agate.  There  were  in  her  markets 
horses  and  mules,  rams,  lambs,  and 
goats.  There  .was  traffic  in  wheat 
and  honey,  oil  and  balm,  wine,  wool, 
and  spices.  With  every  land  around 
her  Tyre  had  traflic, — with  Egypt  and 
with  Persia,  with  Syria,  Sheba,  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  the  Isles  of  the  sea. 
Places  famed  for  merchandise  traded 
with  her,  and  men  whose  names  as  mer- 
chants were  then  in  renown.  Tyre  was 
at  once  an  emporium  and  a  port.  Wares 
of  all  kinds  came  into  her,  and  were  sent 
forth  from  her  to  supply  many  peoples, 
and  to  enrich  many  Kings.  In  her  fairs 
and  markets  might  be  seen,  twenty-four 
centuries  ago,  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 
dustry of  all  sunounding  nations.  Into 
this  one  city  was  the  glory  and  honour 
of  the  nations  then  brought.  Rome,  too, 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,  presented  a 
scene  similar  to  Tyre.  The  arts  of  all 
lands  enriched  and  adorned  the  imperial 
city.  And  it  is  from  such  cities,  at  their 
lenith,  that  the  last  writer  in  holy 
Scripture  takes  his  imagery  when, 
describing  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  he  employs  the 
figure  of  a  metropolis,  and  represents  the 
**  Kings  of  the  earth  and  the  nations  as 
bringing  their  glory  and  honour  into  it.** 

(Pp.  8—10.) 


THE  CRYSTAL  FALACB. 


In  the  short  space  of  four  months  a 
building  has  been  put  up  which  covers 
18  acres  of  ground.  The  dimensions  on 
the  floor  are  1848  feet  long  by  408  feet 
wide,  exclusive  of  machinery-room  936 
feet  long  by  48  feet  wide.  The  height 
of  the  principal  centre  roof  is  66  feet, 
and  of  transept  roof  108  feeL     The  space 


occupied  on  the  floor  is  7^2,832  super- 
ficial feet;  and  the  space  provided  on 
the  galleries  is  102,528  feet.  The  total 
quantity  of  exhibiting  surface  is  about 
21  acres.  The  total  cubic  content  of  the 
building  is  33,000,000  feet.  The  con- 
tract  amount  for  use,  waste,  and  main- 
tenance, is  £79,800,  or  little  more  than 
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nlne-slxteenths  of  a  penny  per  flwt  cube. 
The  total  value,  if  pennanently  retained, 
is  i:idO,000,  or  rather  kis  than  HtL  per 
foot  cube.  The  quantity  of  glao  it 
about  900,000  euperfidal  feet,  weighing 
upwatda  of  400  tons.  Then  are  3,300 
iron  columns,  varying  from  14  feet  6 
inches  to  20  feet  long ;  2,224  iron  gird- 
ers; 1,128  intermediate  bearers  for  sup- 
porting the  floors ;  34  miles  of  gutters ; 
and  202  miles  of  snsh-bars.  The  length 
of  table  for  exhibiting  is  nearly  8  miles, 
including  galleries.  The  cheapness  of 
this  structure  is  wonderful:  it  is 
actually  less  costly  than  an  Iriah  cabin. 


The  ordinary  czpcnae  of  a  bm  is  moit 
than  twice  as  much,  or  21dL  per  feoc 

We  cannot  httt  dSacats  the  mcritt  of 
the  structure ;  but  we  may  rcmsii  that 
it  is  an  extraotdinary  manifcstadoa  of 
industrial  art.  The  poaition  of  evwj 
principal  port  of  the  building  is  a  divi- 
dend or  multiple  of  34.  The  cohnv 
are  both  supports  and  water-pipes.  Tk 
rooft  admit  light,  afford  shelter,  sdjsK 
heat,  and  conduct  sway  lain  and  tke 
condensed  motatnva.  The  floor  if  t 
pathway  and  a  dust-trap.  And  the 
building,  unique  in  every  part,  ii  i 
complete  whole.  (Pp.  86,  86.) 


EARLY  WBITINQ  AND  UTBBATUBS. 


There  Is  an  art  to  which  a  brief  refer- 
ence must  be  made :  it  is  that  by  which 
thought  is  embodied  in  written  and 
«  winged  words.**  We  look  with  inte- 
rest on  the  historic  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans,  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  cuneiform  characters  of  As- 
syria and  Persia ;  but  we  must  not  for- 
get the  fact,  that  the  people  of  IsraeU- 
to  whom  we  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  throughout  this  paper — are 
distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by 
the  authentic  history  which  they  possess 
of  their  origin  and  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  their  subsequent  progress, 
as  well  as  by  the  predictions  that  regard 
their  future  lot.  The  most  andent 
books  in  the  world  were  written,  under 
Divine  inspiration,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses;  and  Herodotus,  *<the  fhther  of 
history,**  was  a  contemporary  of  Malachi, 
the  last  of  the  Prophets. 

In  general  literature  Egypt  attained 
the  earliest  pre-eminence.  To  that  coun- 
try many  went  athirst  for  wisdom,  while 
none  of  its  children  sought  it  in  other 
climes.  At  Thebes  was  its  library  of 
saaed  books,  over  which  was  the  in- 
scription, "  The  Remedy  for  the  Soul;** 
while  the  hieroglyphics  above  the  heads 
of  «  Thoth  *'  and  «  Saf  k,**  as  deciphered 
by  Champellion,  denote  that  the  one 
was  the  <<  Lady  of  liCtters,**  and  the 
other  the  **  President  of  the  Library.*' 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  arts  asso- 
ciated with  letters  ?  Before  the  time  of 
the  patriaich  Abraham,  the  Egyptians 
were  fiimlshed  with  the  ocroll,  or  papy- 
rus, and  with  the  pen  dipped  in  iidc, 
with  which  its  characters  were  inscribed. 
All  the  implements  required  for  the  pro- 
cess are  exhibited  in  pictures  of  the 
remotest  date.  Even  the  Arabic  nume- 
rals are  older  than  any  of  the  pyramids. 

Small  as  is  the  number  of  our  alpha- 


betic signs,  they  are  proved  to  be 
capable  of  more  than  six  nuodied  dm- 
sand  millions  of  bilHoos  of  dlflbot 
horisontal  arrangements.  Whsts  power 
is  thus  intrusted  to  the  hsnd  at  die 
dictate  of  the  mind, — a  power  whidi, 
whether  its  rsnge,  iu  variety,  or  In 
permanence  be  considered,  is  ilike  as- 
paralleled  1  When  the  costliest  ftbria 
are  moth-eaten,  and  the  colours  at  the 
picture  have  fled,  and  the  marble  ititoe 
is  defaced,  and  the  proud  and  towering 
edifice  is  hurled  into  ruins,  the  writteo 
words  may  live,  retaining  all  their  power 
to  strike  on  the  mind,  to  touch  tbejs- 
most  chords  of  the  souU  **  WonJi,"  H 
has  been  said,  **  are  the  only  things  tbst 
last  for  ever.**  "The  Images  of  men'i 
wits,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  •*  remain  on- 
maimed  in  books  for  ever,  exempt  (roo 
the  injuries  of  time,  because  capaUe  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  csa  they 
properly  be  called  images,  because  diey 
cast  forth  seeds  in  the  minds  of  dcb, 
raising  snd  producing  infinite  actioni 
and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages;  fo  tbst 
if  the  invention  of  a  ship  was  thoogbt  ao 
noble  and  wonderful, — ^whlch  ttsflsporti 
riches  and  merchandise  f^om  jAmt  to 
place,  and  consociates  the  most  distiflt 
regions  in  partidpation  of  their  ihiits 
and  commodities, — ^how  much  more  sit 
letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ^ip< 
passing  through  the  vast  seas  o(  tiffl^ 
connect  the  remotest  ages  of  vits  asd 
inventions  In  mutual  trafile  and  co^^ 
spondence !  ** 

To  write  is  therefore  the  noblest  of  tbe 
arts  of  life,  and  feaifol  ia  tbe  rc^oo- 
stbtlity  of  ito  excreisc  Happy  »  ^ 
who  constantly  remembcra  it,  m  ^^^ 
maturest  thoughts,  fixed  in  the  poljiibk 
and  deathless  form  of  words,  eaHglittBt 
elevate,  and  bless,  even  when  thevcrdtft 
grass  is  flourishing  over  his  ashes. 

(Pp.  W-H) 
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THX  USEFUL  ARTS  OF  THB  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 


In  in  age  when  the  useful  arts  have 
attained  lo  high  a  development,  we  are, 
perhaps,  prone  to  treat  with  neglect,  or 
even  unmerited  contempt,  the  eibrts  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  fai  the  same 
sphere.  It  is  not  here  as  In  the  pro- 
vince of  thought  and  genius.  The  poet, 
sculptor,  painter,  or  philosopher,  at  the 
verj  outset  of  his  labours,  is  accustomed 
to  contemplate  and  mould  himself  to 
those  perfect  models  spared  for  his  use 
by  the  hand  of  time.  But  the  artificer, 
whose  nearer  concern  is  with  the  mate- 
rial and  its  uses,  not  with  the  form,  is 
apt  to  fix  a  less  ample  scope ;  and,  while 
intent  on  supplying  a  want,  often  forgeu 
that  the  same  neceisity  indicated  a  simi- 
lar effort  thousands  of  years  ago^— -an 
effort  often  crowned  with  the  same 
results. 

**  The  world  growi  old,  and  again  growt  young,** 

says  a  German  poet;   and  it  may  be 


added,  that  the  sturdy  development  of 
new  youth  often  causes  men  to  forget 
the  results  attained,  before  the  previous 
M  age  had  issued  in  second  childhood. 
Let  us,  then,  oonalder  some  of  these 
results,  which  meet  the  eye  in  far  too 
great  number  and  variety  to  be  even 
succinctly  detailed,  as  they  appear  in 
those  records  which  remain  of  the  useful 
arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Many  such  results  are  evidenced  by 
tangible  monuments;  others  can  only 
be  sought  for  in  bistoiy.  The  marbles, 
bronxes,  temples,  aqueducts,  theatres, 
roads,  and  baths,  with  numerous  similar 
remains,  are  with  us  still,  imperishable 
witnesses  to  attest  the  high  development 
of  the  arts  by  which  they  were  created. 
The  wines,  clothing,  tapestries,  and 
such-like  perishable  materials,  must  be 
sought  out  and  described  from  the  writ- 
ten records  of  the  past.  (Pp.  95,  96.) 


ORBBK  AND  ROMAN  SHTPFINO. 


The  eariy  hietory  of  the  inventions  by 
vhioh  men  came  to  plough  the  watery 
deep,  and  to  convert  the  element  of 
■eemiDg  separation  inU>  one  vast  path- 
way for  the  mutual  intesoourse  of  nations, 
belongs  to  another  province.  Our  space 
will  only  petmlt  a  brief  account  of  the 
vessels  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  times  of  their  more  perfect  nauti- 
cal skilL  The  main  division  of  these 
was  into  ships  of  war  and  ships  of  com- 
merce. The  former  were  long  and  nar- 
row, psepelled  by  rowers,  and  furnished 
generally  with  thme  ranks  of  oars  rising 
obliquely  one  above  the  other,  as  shown 
in  the  sntjolned  woodcut.  But  the 
number  of  these  ranks  varied  much ;  and 
in  one  leviathan  galley,  built  by  Ptole^ 
m»us  PhUopator,  there  were  even  forty 
ranks  of  rowers.  The  average  number 
of  the  crew  engaged  in  a  ship  of  war  was 
two  hundred ;  and  these  vessels  usually 
pcrlbrmed  their  voyages  in  short  times, 
as  the  piopeUing  power  was  independent 
of  the  wind.  They  were  furnished  with 
a  pointed  beak,  dngly  or  doubly  cleft, 
and  usually  situated  below  the  water- 
level,  in  order  moie  effectually  to  run 
down  the  adversaiy. 

Ships  of  burden,  on  the  contrary,  were 
cUefiy  propelled  by  sails;   their  ibm 


was  clumsy  and  heavy.  Of  course^  they 
did  Dot  need  the  beak ;  and  ihe  number 
of  their  crews— the  rowers  especially — 
was  small  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
plements of  men-of-war.  With  regard 
to  the  methods  of  propulsion,  we  may 
mention  that  sails  and  rigging  were  both 
very  simple,  as  compared  with  the  con- 
trivances of  our  own  days.  There  was 
usually  only  one  sail — a  large  square 
saiU-^ittached  to  the  mainmast.  But 
sometimes  four  were  present,  though 
even  then  all  were  not  commonly  em- 
ployed together.  The  oars  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  diffteent  heights  of  the  rowers  above 
the  water>level.  The  andent  vessel  was 
usually  steered  by  two  rudders  or  stem- 
oan,  one  being  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  stem.  Swift  light  galleys,  with  a 
large  complement  of  rowers,  were  in  use 
for  performing  expeditious  voyages. 

In  the  construction  of  their  vessels 
considerable  skill  was  displayed:  tfie 
planks  were  united  by  iron  or  copper 
nailS)  and  the  seams  stopped  with  rushes 
or  tow.  An  outer  coating  of  was  and 
rosin  was  commonly  overlaid ;  in  some 
esses  black  pitch,  while  in  others  sheet- 
lead,  was  added^  secured  by  copper  nails. 

(Pp.  140—142.) 


MOORISH  ARCEITBCTURB. 

The  Moorish  architecture,  introduced  ment.  One  singulsr  characteristic  of 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabisn  conquerors  this  styls— the  horse-shoe  arch-^must 
of  Spain,  early  attained  a  high  develop-     be  specially  mentioned,  as  a  new  feature 
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in  construction ;  and  its  shape  was,  per- 
haps,  suggestive  of  the  dome,  universal 
in  the  later  Mohammedan  architecture. 
Slender  pillars,  profuse  decorations  in 
painting,  mosaic,  and  stucco,  with  ela- 
borate Uttice  and  trellis  work,  and  per. 
forated  battlements,  so  intricate  as  to 
resemble  network,  are  the  other  points 
for  remark  in  Moorish  buildings.  The 
polish  and  refinement  of  the  Saracens 
distinguished  them '  wholly  from  the 
rude  barbarians  of  the  north.  They  did 
not  invade  to  destroy,  but  to  improve ; 
and  BO  early  was  the  development  of 
their  architecture,  that  one  of  their  most 
splendid  remains,  the  mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, was  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,— 4i  period  which 
could  show  nothing  so  beautiful  else- 
where. The  celebrated  Alhambra — the 
palace  of  the  Moorish  Eangs  of  Gra- 
nada—is some  three  centuries  later,  and 


must  be  alluded  to  here  as  the  highe« 
development  of  the  luzurioua  Eutm 
style.  The  perfect  state  in  which  ptns 
of  this  celebrated  Moorish  palace  siiJ 
remain,  is  elegantly  thus  described  by  « 
modem  writer,*  in  his  notice  of  tb« 
'<  Court  of  Lions  "  and  the  snxnmndiD; 
halls : — "  Here  the  band  of  time  h» 
fallen  the  lightest,  and  the  traca  of 
Moorish  elegance  and  splendour  exist  in 
almost  their  original  brilliancy.  Earth- 
quakes have  shaken  the  foondatiini  of 
this  pile,  and  rent  iu  rudest  toven; 
yet,  see,  not  one  of  those  slender  ot- 
lumns  has  been  displaced — not  an  arch 
of  that  light  and  fragile  colonnade  hai 
given  way ;  and  all  the  fairy  fretvod  of 
these  domes,  apparently  as  unsubstaotul 
as  the  crystal  fabrics  of  a  moniog^i 
frost,  yet  exist,  after  the  lapse  of  eento- 
ries,  almost  as  freah  as  if  from  the  hind 
of  the  Moslem  ardst.**  (Ppu  149, 150.) 


MEXICAN  AORICULTURB,  MINING,  &G. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  skil- 
fully pursued  by  the  Aztec  people. 
Their  irrigation,  farm-buildings,  and 
agricultural  processes,  were  excellent; 
while  the  large  fields  of  maise,  the  ba- 
nana, the  cacao,  or  chocolate-plant,  the 


chased,  some  of  them  of  an  eooiiDooi 
sise;  in  the  working  of  omsmfliiil 
jewelleiy,  and  in  the  cutting  of  prcdM 
stones,  their  artificers  highly  ezcefled. 
A  hard  mineral  sabstance— obiidin 
— fiimlshed  the  material  for  their  hud- 


useful  aloe,  the  vanilla,  and  a  crowd  of     est  tools,  their  axes,  knives,  rsson,  lod 


splendid  garden-plants,  furnished  them 
with  all  necessaries  and  many  luxuries 
on  almost  too  easy  terms.  A  description 
of  the  uses  of  the  aloe  or  agave-plant,  is 
highly  interesting : — "  Its  bruised  leaves 
afforded  a  paste  from  which  paper  was 
manufactured;  its  juice  wss  fermented 
into  an  intoxicating  beverage,  piUque^  of 
which  the  natives  to  this  day  are  exces- 
sively fond  ;  its  leaves  further  supplied 
an  impenetrable  thatch  for  the  more 
humble  dwelling;  thread,  of  which 
coarse  stufis  were  made,  and  strong 
cords  were  drawn  from  its  tough  and 
twisted  fibres;    pins  and  needles  were 


swords.  Their  sculpture  still  eridcnes 
skill  in  workmanship,  though  the  de- 
signs may  be  barbarous;  sod  the  oe- 
chanical  skiU  which  could  raise  ud 
transport  so  large  a  monument  **  *  P?* 
phyry  stone  of  fifty  tons'  weight,  wi»- 
out  the  aid  of  beasts  of  burden,  ftm  » 
distance  of  many  leagues,  cannot  Ittit 
been  contemptible.  They  emptoyw 
utensils  of  lacquered  wood  or  of  eaitb- 
enware,  and  in  the  art  of  pottery  ^ 
so  advanced,  that  it  was  ssid  by  s  histo- 
rical writer  of  Europe,  «  Theie  ii  * 
fictile  vessel  among  ourselves  which  n 
skill   of  construction  excels  the  ▼«<(■ 


made  of  the  thorns  at  the  extremity  of     formed  by  them."    And  this,  too,  at  a 


its  leaves ;  and  the  root,  when  properly 
cooked,  was  converted  into  a  pislatable 
and  nutritious  food.  The  agave^  in 
short,  was  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and 
writing  materials  for  the  Astec."-f 

The  Mexicans  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  usual  mining  operations  for 
procuring  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin. 
Iron  was  unknown  to  them,  and  we  find 
bronie  fulfilling  a  variety  of  uses,  just 
•as  among  the  ancient  C^ks  and  Ro- 
mans. Very  perfect  tools  were  made 
from  this  compound  of  tin  and  copper ; 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  cast  and 


time  when  the  fictile  art  was  at  a  higb 

pitch  of  excellence  in  Europe.  Cf^ 
was  raised  abundantly  in  the  tnitabk 
localities ;  was  woven  into  fabrics,  Moe- 
tunes  beautifully  fine;  and  these,  is 
turn,  made  into  a  kind  of  annonr  by 
thickly  quilting.  Or  it  was  interwoT« 
with  the  *'  delicate  hair  of  rabbits  and 
other  animals,  which  union  prodoeed 
a  cloth  of  great  warmth  as  veQ  a* 
beauty,  of  a  kind  altogether  origiBu; 
and  on  this  they  ofken  Udd  a  rich  eo* 
broidery  of  birds,  flowers,  or  some  oditf 
fanciful  device.**  $    (Pp.  158, 159.) 


*  Washington  Irving,  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 
f  Pre8C0tt*s  Conquest  of  Mexico,  voL  i.,  p.  123. 
i  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 
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ADYANCEMBNT  IN  THB  ANOLO-SAXOIf  PERIOD  OF  OUR  OWN   HKTORY. 


The  principal  eTidence  we  possess  of 
tlie  pursuit  of  the  higher  arts  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  relates  rather  to  the  his- 
tory of  learning  than  that  of  the  arts 
which  are  subservient  to  it.  Books, 
produced  by  the  slow  process  of  trao* 
acription,  and  written  by  the  Monks, 
began  to  be  numerous,  and  in  many 
cases  were  beautifully  ornamented  or 
illuminated  with  coloured  drawings. 
Among  the  donations  made  by  Bishop 
Wilfrid  to  the  church  of  Ripon,  in  the 
seventh  century,  was  a  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  gold  upon  purple  vel- 
lum, and  furnished  with  a  case  of  gold 
net  with  gems.*  The  attainments  of  the 
Venerable  Bede  and  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  the  statements  on  record 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  school, 
supposed  to  be  the  germ  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  by  Alfred,  are  sufficient 


indications  of  a  rise  in  the  demand  for 
books,  although  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced  did  not  bring 
them  within  reach  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. Pictorial  evidence  also  remains  of  the 
use  of  musical  instruments,  including 
an  instrument  of  the  trombone  character, 
the  harp,  the  lyie,  and  the  double  pipe.-f 
With  these  indications  of  a  growing 
desire  for  something  more  and  higher 
than  mere  food,  shelter,  and  bodily  en- 
joyment, we  may  take  leave  of  a  period 
which,  while  it  presents  much  gratifying 
evidence  of  social  and  industrial  pro- 
gress, as  compared  with  that  of  pagan 
barbarism,  may  serve,  by  its  manifest 
deficiencies,  to  present  a  back-ground 
from  which  the  industrial  achievements 
of  subsequent  ages  will  stand  forth  in 
bold  and  gratifying  relief.  (P.  186.) 


PROGRESS  IN  LOCOMOnVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 


As  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
increased,  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  locomotive  arrangements  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  progress  made  in  shipping 
under  the  Tudors  is  evidenced,  not  only 
by  contemporary  notices,  but  by  the 
^reat  achievements  of  the  age  in  mari* 
time  discovery,  which  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  large  and  well- 
appointed  ships,  and  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  navigation.  Illustrations  of 
the  vessels  of  the  period  may  be  found 
in  the  works  already  quoted,  some  of 
which  represent  three-masted  vessels  of 
very  large  dimensions,  with  capacious 
hulls,  rising  deck  above  deck,  high 
above  the  water,  bristling  with  guns, 
and  rigged  very  much  in  the  modem 
style.  Little  was  done  in  inland  navi- 
gation until  a  subsequent  period ;  and 
the  facilities  for  land -travelling  improved 
but  slowly,  considering  the  great  ad- 
vances made  in  some  of  the  useful  arts. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  describe  the  wretched 


state  of  many  country  roads,  and  even 
of  the  streets  of  London,  and  make 
some  provision  for  repairing  and  pav- 
ing;:(  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
the  first  Turnpike-Act  was  passed  for 
the  like  purpose; 8  yet  down  to  the 
close  of  this  period,  the  roads  were  ge- 
nerally very  bad.  Carriages  could  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  attain  any 
high  state  of  perfection.  Coaches  were 
introduced  into  England  in  1564,  by 
William  Boonen,  who  became  coachman 
to  Queen  Elisabeth;  and,  in  spite  of 
their  clumsy  and  inconvenient  Qonstruc- 
tion,  and  the  inveterate  jealousy  with 
which  they  were  long  regarded,  they 
came  into  extensive  use,  both  as  private 
vehicles  and  public  conveyances.  Down  to 
the  close  of  this  period,  however,  they 
were  of  most  unwieldy  character,  as  may 
be  seen  from  old  prints,  and  from  the  sur- 
viving example  occasionally  presented  to 
the  popular  gaze  in  the  old-fashioned 
state-coach  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. II  (Pp.  216,  217.) 


POSTAL  COMMUNICATION. 

Arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  as  early  as  1481.     In  1543,  under  spe- 

letters  by  messengers  riding  on  horse*  cial  circumstances,  letters  could  be  for- 

back,    somewhat    aflel    the  manner   of  warded  from  London  to  Edinburgh  by 

regular  posts,  are  mentioned  in  England  such  means  In  four  days.     The  origin, 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  voL  I.,  p.  236. 
t  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  pp.  321,  343. 
t  Ibid.,  voL  ii.,  p.  781. 

§  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  503,  504,  509. 

II  Pictorial  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  873,  887  ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  643 ;  and  vol. 
iv.,  p.  815. 
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however,  of  the  present  Post-Office  sys- 
tem dates  from  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
James  I.  commenced,  and  Charles  I. 
extended  and  improved  in  ll»31,  postal 
arrangements  for  foreign  parts;  and  in 
1635  the  same  regular  system  was  intro- 
diiced  on  the  principal  inland  voads.* 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  nation  speed- 
ily raised  the  Post-Office  to  a  position  of 


great  importance ;  yet  throughoat  thii 
period  no  further  imprarencnt  wis 
made  in  the  mode  of  conveysBcc  of  kt- 
terSy  and  at  the  commencemeat  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  the  post  had  faHn 
far  behind  o&er  modes  of  comiDBnia- 
tion  in  both  speed  and  security. 

(Pp.  217,  ?18.) 


FACILITIBS  OF  TRANSIT  IN  OOR  OWN  TIIIXS. 


The  improvement  of  facilities  for 
travelling  and  commercial  intercourse  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  history  of  the  useful  arts  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  inventions  by  which  it 
has  been  brought  about  unquestionably 
claim  a  leading  place  among  those 
which  exert  most  influence  upon  Britain 
and  the  world  at  large.  In  navigation, 
we  may  refer  to  the  numerous  harbours, 
docks,  lighthouses,  and  similar  works, 
which,  during  the  last  century,  have 
engaged  the  energies  of  our  Smeatons, 
our  Rennies,  and  our  Telfords ;  to  the 
use  of  copper-sheathing  for  ships,  com- 
menced about  1761 ;  and  to  the  Invalu- 
able advantages  derived  from  the  im- 
provement of  chronometers,  to  render 
them  available  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude of  a  ship  at  sea.  In  1714  Parlia- 
ment offered  rewards  of  ^10,000, 
£16,000,  or  £20,600,  for  the  discovery 
of  any  method  for  discovering  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  within  sixty,  forty,  or  thirty 
geographical  miles;  an  offer  which  af- 
fords sufficient  evidence  of  the  lamenta- 
ble deficiency  then  f^lt  Among  those 
who  set  themlelves  to  work  to  secure 
this  priie  was  John  Harrison,  an  inge- 
nious carpenter  and  joiner  residing  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  he  succeeded  so  admir- 
ably in  providing  compensation  for  the 
effect  of  changes  of  temperature,  and 
remedies  fbr  the  defects  which  affected 
the  regularity  of  time-keepers,  as  to  pro- 
dace  a  chronometer  which  did  not  vary 
so  much  as  one  whole  minute  in  ten 
years  after  it  was  made.  After  great 
difficulties  and  delays — the  history  of 
which  is  given  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Ma- 
rine  Chronometer,**  in  the  <<  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  **  for  1842— he  received, 
in  1773,  l«rty*fiTe  yean  after  the  oom- 
racnoemcnt  of  his  axpcrimentt,  the  final 
imtalmtnt  of  the  reward  of  £20,000 ; 
his  chronometer  having  been  proved, 
under  tests  far  more  severe  Uian  were 
originally  contemplated,  capable  of 
greatly  exceeding   the  required    condi- 


tions of  accuracy.  From  his  time  to 
the  present,  the  marine  chroDometer, 
under  the  ingenious  improvements  of 
Mudge,  Arnold,  Eamshaw,  £iffe,  D«ac 
and  others,  has  been  steadily  improred 
in  efficiency,  until  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  sdence 
and  mechanical  art.  One  of  Mr.  TknC* 
chronometers,  mentioned  in  the  ptpe 
above  referred  to,  varied  only  /tfiy-Mr 
hundredtht  qf  a  aecond  in  a  period  ei 
twelve  months. 

The  practical  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  navigation  dates,  is 
North  America,  from  1807,  ^^  * 
steamboat  built  by  Fulton,  but  fitted 
with  an  engine  made  at  Soho  by  Mtmt. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  was  launched  on  tb< 
Hudson;  and  in  Scotland  fVom  U12, 
when  Henry  Bell  started  a  little  ttetaet 
to  ply  between  Glasgow  and  HdeB>- 
burgh.  Many  earlier  attempts  bad  beat 
made,f' but  from  the  dates  above  iprai 
steam-navigation  was  reeognised  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  practicable 
and  valuable  art,  and  was  8tes^f> 
though  at  first  very  slowly,  broo^  ipto 
use.     The  extension  of  steam-navigstiao 

to  the  open  sea  was  the  adiievemcnt  of 
Mr.  David  Napier,  who,  from  the  yen 
1818,  when  he  established  the  fim 
ocean-steamer,  between  Greenock  ■s' 
Belfiut,  to  about  1830,  is  said  to  \»ft 
effected  more  than  any  other  iadividiiii 
for  the  improvement  of  steam-osfigS' 
tion.  In  1821,  steam-packets  for  tk 
conveyance  of  the  malls  between  Bdj- 
head  and  Dublin  were  regularly  eitib' 
lished ;  and  in  1838,  the  next  giest  itep 
in  the  development  of  thia  grand  t^ 
of  civilisation  was  effected  in  the  n& 
oessfiil  establishment  of  steam  eooina- 
nication  between  En^and  and  Americai 
-.the  first  step  towards  that  iimT«iw 
application  of  steam-power  to  kBf 
voyages  which  is  making  saeh  nfi^ 
progress,  and  drawing  closer  and  doser 
the  boncb  of  universal  brotheifaaod.  Al* 
ready,  by  this  new  power,  the  coovcj- 


*  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  698;  toL  ii.,  pp.  90  (note),  389, 383. 
f  For  the  history  of  these,  and  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  steam-oavigatioa  in 
England,  we  may  refer  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  "  Steam-vessel.** 
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snce  of  passengefs  between  England  and 
America  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty, 
and  requiring  little  more  time,  than 
intercourse  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh prior  to  the  union  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  between  England  and  India  has 
become   a   matter    of  speed  and    cer- 


tainty. The  rapid  extension  of  steam- 
navigation  has  given  rise  to  many  im- 
portant improvements  in  ship-building, 
and  especially  to  the  construction  of  iron 
vessels,  which  present  many  features  of 
peculiar  Value  as  relating  to  the  safety, 
convenience,  and  sanitary  arrangements 
of  shipping.  (Pp.  244—246.) 


THE  OBEAT  STORBHOUSE  OPENED. 


We  have  compared  our  world  to  a 
well-furnished  dwelling,  in  which,  how* 
ever,  many  of  the  treasures  are  locked 
up,  and  it  is  left  to  patience  and  ingenu- 
ity to  open  the  several  doors.  Caout- 
chouc and  gntta  percha  have  always 
been  elastic  and  extensible;  but  it  is 
only  of  late  that  their  properties  have 
been  aaoertained  and  turned  to  profitable 
account.  The  cinchonas  had  grown  for 
five  thousand  years  in  Peru  before  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries  discovered  the  tonic 
iofluence  which  the  bark  exerts  on  the 
human  system.  Steam  was  always  ca- 
pable of  condensation,  so  as  to  leave  in 
its  place  a  vacuum ;  but  it  is  only  a 
century  and  a  half  since  it  struck  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  to  employ  this 
circumstance  as  a  motive  power.  And 
ever  since  our  earthly  ball  was  fashion- 
ed, electricity  has  been  able  to  sweep 
round  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  times  each 
second,  though  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  ProfeFSor  Wheatstone 
thought  of  sending  tidings  on  its  wings. 
And  doubtless  the  cabinets  still  un- 
locked contain  secrets  as  wonderful  and 
as  profitable  as  these ;  whilst  the  lan- 
guage of  Providence  is,  "  Be  diligent, 
and  be  at  peace  among  yourselves,  and  the 
doors  which  have  defied  the  spell  of  the 
sorcerer  and  the  battle-axe  of  the  war- 
rior will  open  to  the  prayer  of  harmo- 
nious industry.'* 

So  thoroughly  provided  with  all  need- 
ful commodities  i»  the  great  house  of  the 
world,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  whatever 
we  desiderate,  seldom  is  aught  else  re- 
quisite than  a  distinct  realisation  of  our 
want,  and  a  determined  eiTort  to  supply 
it.  In  working  mines,  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  excavator  has  to 
contead  is  the  influx  of  water.  The 
efiurt  to  remedy  this  evil  gave  birth  t<> 
the  steam-engine ;  and,  with  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  steam-pump,  many  mines 
are  easily  and  profitably  wrought  which 
other  wine  most  have  long  since  become 
mere  water-holes.  But  a  worse  enemy 
than  water  encounters  the  collier,  in  the 
shape  of  fire-damp,  or  inflammable  gas. 
Formerly,  in  quarrying  his  subterranean 
gallery,  the  axe  of  the  unsuspecting 
pitman  would  pierce  a  magazine  of 
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this  combustible  air,  and,  unlike  water, 
there  being  nothing  to  bewray  its  pre- 
sence, it  filled  the  galleries  with  its  invi- 
sible serpent-coils ;  and  it  was  not  till  a 
candle  approached  that  it  revealed  itself 
in  a  shattering  explosion,  and  a  wretched 
multitude  lay  burning  and  bleeding 
along  its  track — a  fearful  hecatomb  to 
this  fiery  dragon.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Were  the  blast-furnaces  of 
Wales  and  Wolverhampton  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  were  our  own  household 
fires  to  go  out  ?  Or,  for  the  sake  of  a 
biasing  ingle  and  good  cutlery,  were  our 
brave  countrymen  still  to  be  sacrificed  to 
this  Moloch  of  the  mine  ?  The  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Science,  and  Science  set 
to  work  to  solve  it.  Many  good  expe- 
dients were  suggested,  but  the  most 
'ingenious  was  in  practice  the  simplest 
and  safest.  It  was  ascertained  that  a 
red  heat,  if  unaccompanied  by  flame,  will 
not  ignite  the  fire-damp;  and  it  was 
also  known,  that  the  most  powerful 
flame  will  not  pass  through  wire-gauze, 
if  the  openings  are  sufficiently  small. 
A  lamp  or  a  candle  might,  therefore,  be 
put  into  a  lantern  of  this  gauze,  and 
then  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
flammable air;  and  whiUt  the  flame 
inside  the  lantern  gave  light  enough  to 
guide  the  labourer,  none  of  that  flame 
could  come  through  to  act  as  a  match 
of  mischief.  And  now,  like  a  diver  in 
his  pneumatic  helmet,  the  miner,  with 
his  *'  Davy,**  can  traverse  in  security 
the  depths  of  an  inflammable  ocean. 

So  plentiful  is  the  provision  for  our 
wants,  that  little  more  is  needed  than  a 
distinct  statement  in  order  to  secure  a 
supply.  During  his  long  contest  with 
England,  and  when  both  the  ocean  and 
the  sugar-growing  islands  were  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy,  Napoleon  said  to 
his  savans^  '<  Make  sugar  for  the  French 
out  of  something  which  grows  in 
France.**  And,  like  Archimedes  with 
the  tyrant's  crown,  they  set  to  work  on 
the  problem.  They  knew  that  sugar 
is  not  confined  to  the  Indian  cane. 
They  knew  that  it  can  be  obtained  from 
many  things, — from  maple,  and  pars- 
nips, and  rags;  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  aiMl 
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by  an  InexpemiYe  process.  However, 
knowing  the  compartment  in  which 
the  treasure  was  concealed^  thej  soon 
found  the  key ;  and  it  was  not  long  till 
beetroot  sugar  was  manufactured  in 
thousands  of  tons,  nearly  as  good, 
though  not  nearly  so  cheap,  as  the 
produce  of  £agland*s  colonies.  A  few 
years  ago  our  Foreign  Office  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Neapolitan  Oorernmcnt. 
The  best  sulphur  is  found  in  Sicily,  and 
ttom  that  island  Great  Britain  imports 
for  its  own  manu&ctures  about  20,000 
tons  a  year.     On  the  occasion  referred 


to,  the  Neapolitan  OoYemmeBt  vu 
about  to  complete  an  arrangement  which 
would  ha?e  enonnoualy  enhsnced  the 
price  of  this  important  comiDoditj. 
Some  wished  that  England  ihoold  make 
it  a  casuM  beUi^  and  send  her  »hi|M  oi 
war  to  fetch  away  the  brimstoix  hf 
force.  But  the  chemists  of  EngUad 
took  the  quarrel  into  their  own  hands ; 
and,  had  not  the  King  of  Naples  yielded, 
doubtless  we  should  now  haTC  been  np- 
plied  with  sulphur  from  sources  stMi 
own  command.  (Pp.  406-^407.) 
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.[TbelnMrtionofaDyarticlein'tliliLfstlsnottobscoiuidaradaapledgfDgiw  to  thaapfwhfia 
of  Ita  contsnts,  ubImi  It  be  aceompanied  by  aome  exprsas  notfoe  of  oar  faTounyble  optadoo.  K«  ■ 
the  omlaaion  of  any  auch  notice  to  be  regardwl  aa  indicating  a  contimry  opinfam ;  as  oar  liiaitB,  vi 
othar  reaaona,  impoae  on  ua  the  neoeaaity  of  aeleetion  and  brevity.] 


Ths  Histcry  of  the  Church  cf  Rome, 
to  the  End  qf  the  Episcopate  of  Danuuus, 
A,  D,  384.  By  Edward  John  Shepherd, 
A,M,,  Rector  of  Luddesdown,  Long' 
mane. — The  reputed  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  during  more  than  three 
centuries,  is  demonstrated  to  be  fabulous, 
if  Mr.  Shepherd  is  not  mistaken.  The 
Isidorian  letters,  or  decretals,  which  the 
Papal  Church  of  Rome  exhibited  as  the 
charter  of  her  temporal  inheritance,  have 
long  been  given  up  by  Romanists  them- 
selves, as  forgeries.  And  now  Mr. 
Shepherd,  after  toiling  over  the  remain- 
ing materials  out  of  which  he  hoped  to 
frame  a  history  of  that  Church  which 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  position  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  been  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  little  or  no 
authentic  records  of  the  period  noted  in 
his  title-page.  Suspicions,  which  he 
long  resiated,  grew  on  him,  until  he 
laid  aside  his  atudy  for  a  history  in 
despair;  and  when  he  was  induced  to 
resume  It,  those  suspicions  found  addi- 
tional confirmation  at  every  step.  His 
conclusion  is  nothing  less  than  a  rejec- 
tion of  all  Cyprian*s  letters  as  a  forgery, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
other  churches  that  their  Bishops  had, 
from  the  beginning,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He 
subjecu  those  famous  letters  to  a  stem 
but  calm  and  masterly  criticism,  leaving 
the  reader,  without  aJtematlve,  to  admit 
that  they  are  a  forgery,  unless  some  one 


can  prove  their  genninenesa  by  a  pioceis 
not  less  penetrating.  He  examines  the 
Chronicle  and  History  of  Eusebiui,  an4 
the  book  of  Jerome  on  Illustrioos  Meo, 
as  well  as  the  alleged  additions  of  Jerome 
to  the  £uBebian  Chronicle,  and  sRiTca 
at  another  conclusion, — that  neither  Ea* 
sebios  nor  Jerome  knew  anything  of 
such  a  personage  as  Cyprian, — that  tboe 
never  was  a  Cyprian.  The  &moiu  con- 
troversy about  the  time  of  keepini 
Easter  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Coandh 
of  Aries  and  Sardica  vanish.  The  pee- 
sence  of  Roman  Legates  at  the  Cossdl 
of  Nice  is  denied,  because,  as  Mr.  Shep- 
herd believes,  disproved.  In  short,  tf 
entire  series  of  events,  a  dood  of  vit* 
nesses  to  Roman  supremacy,  and  « 
whole  collection  of  writings  long  reputed 
to  be  genuine,  vanish  like  a  dresm. 
Yet  Mr.  Shepherd  is  not  a  scepiic  nori 
hasty  innovator.  He  is  no  HarcLDuio.  He 
writes  like  a  scholar,  an  honest  man,  and 
a  Christian.  He  affirms  nothing  for 
which  the  datum  is  not  produced ;  and, 
even  then,  nothing  further  than  hia  ovn 
conviction.  No  ecclesiastical  stodeitf 
will  see  the  famous  Cyprian  expiic* 
if  expire  he  must,  without  droppiog* 
tear.  But  if  a  system  of  impoatoiri 
such  as  that  which  Mr.  Shepherd  be- 
lieves that  he  has  detected,  be  broagbt 
to  light,  church-history  must  be  vritteo 
over  again.  But,  as  we  write,  the  r^ 
cent  criticisms  of  Mr.  Cureton  on  Ign*- 
tius,    resting  on    the    testimony  of  < 
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Sjriac  yersion ;  the  known  vice  of  Ro- 
man  editors,  even  since  the  revival  of 
literature,  in  corrupting  ancient  writ- 
ings; and  the  monstrous  fancies,  and 
hitherto  unaccountable  contradictions,  of 
men  who  commanded  the  reverence  of 
antiquity ;  riae  in  our  memmry,  and  ex- 
cite an  anxiety  to  see  this  matter  sifted 
to  the  bottom.  Revelation,  not  history, 
provides  the  foundation  of  our  faith; 
and  the  inspired  volume,  having  been 
tested  by  the  fires  of  controversy,  eomea 
forth  as  gold  :  but  history  comes  next  to 
revelation  for  our  instruction,  and  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  its  integrity, 
which  strengthens  just  in  proportion  as 
the  uncertain  and  the  false  are  separated 
from  the  undoubted  muniments  of  truth 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  past 
ages. 

Messrs.  Bagster  have  just  increased 
the  debt— 4dready  a  very  heavy  one— 
which  lovers  of  biblical  literature  owe 
them,  by  issuing  the  following  two 
volumes : — 

'H  nAAAIA  AIAeHKH  Kara  rovs 
'EBAOMHKONTA.  The  Sepiumgini  Fer- 
sion  of  ihe  Old  Testament^  according  to 
the  Vatican  Edition:  together  with  the 
real  LXX  oif  Duniely  and  ihe  Ajxk' 
crypha,  including  the  Fourth  Book  af 
Maecabee§y  and  an  ffittorieal  IntroduC' 
tion. — The  publishers  have  also  caused 
to  be  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the  various 
readings  found  in  all  the  arkoient  Mas. 
of  the  LXX  which  are  extant.  This 
will  present  the  student  with  a  more 
complete  critical  apparatus  for  the  LXX 
than  anything  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared. A  specimen  accompanies  the 
present  work. 

'H  KAINH  AIAOHKH.  A  Large- 
print  Greek  New  Testament,  with  select 
variout  Readings, — The  want  of  a 
Greek  New  Testament  in  a  sufficiently 
large  type  for  general  reading  is  here 
met ;  and  the  publishers  have  endea- 
voured to  introduce  as  many  features  of 
general  utility  as  they  could.  They  have 
selected  Mill*s  text,  as  being  that  moat 
current  in  this  country.  In  the  margin 
they  have  placed  many  results  of  criti- 
cism, by  giving  certain  readings  which 
have  been  approved  by  Chiesbach, 
Schola,  Lachmann,  or  Tischendorf.  In 
selecting  these  readings  they  have  sought 
to  present,  1.  Readings  supported  by 
great  authority.  2.  Readings  worthy  of 
special  attention.  3.  Readings  which 
appreciably  affect  the  sense.  4.  Read- 
ings to  which  reference  is  often  made. 
5.  Readings  to  which  some  peculiar 
importance  has  been  attached.  Refer- 
ences to  parallel  passages  are  added  in 
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the  margin. — The  publishers  have  like- 
wise caused  to  be  prepared,  as  a  compa- 
nion to  this  or  to  any  other  edition,  a 
complete  synopsis  of  the  variations  of 
the  texts  of  Oriesbach,  Scholz,  Lach- 
mann, and  Tischendorf.  A  specimen 
accompanies  the  Testament. 

The  Heller^ies  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  enlarged  and  completed, 
Moxon. 

In  Memoriam.  Fourth  Edition, 
Hfoxon, 

These  slender  volumes  would  both 
justify  and  reward  a  full  consideration  ; 
for,  not  only  do  they  represent  the  re- 
spective merits  of  old  and  of  new  world 
poetry,— 4>f  heathen  and  of  Christian 
art, — ^but  each  is  almost  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  its  class.  The  clear,  sharp,  definite, 
sensuous,  and  magnificent  mytholugv 
of  pagan  Greece  is  reproduced  with  truth 
and  beauty  on  the  antique  mirror  of  Mr. 
Laodor*s  page :  while  the  refining,  ele- 
vating, spiritualising,  and  chastening 
influence  which  Christianity  has  exer- 
cised upon  modern  poetry, — famishing 
it  with  nobler  ethics ;  inspiring,  but  not 
to  disappoint,  '* immortal  longings;'* 
and  infusing  the  spirit  of  heaven.ward 
faith  and  charity,— is  exemplified  in  no 
common  d^ree  by  the  second  of  thev 
little  works,  known  to  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  memorial  poems  in 
honour  of  a  dear  iKend  long  since  re- 
moved by  death.  But  the  temptation  to 
enlarge  must  be  resisted,  since  the  paral- 
lel of  contrast  and  comparison  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits.  The 
equality  of  merit  throughout  Mr.  Lan- 
dor*s  *'  Hellenics "  would  perplex  our 
choice,  if  we  proposed  to  give  a  speci- 
men or  two.  One  of  the  shortest  pieces 
in  the  volume — 


i< 


Artemidoial    Ooda  inviaible,**  &e. 


— may  be  mentioned  as  one  highly  cha- 
racteristic also. — A  single  poem  from 
the  series  In  Memoriam  will  hardly  so 
well  represent  their  remarkable  beauty. 
They  express,  in  linked  vemes  of  great 
harmony  and  profound  truth,  the  varied 
but  involved  sentiments  of  borrow,  doubt, 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  which  the  writer's 
themes  awaken  in  the  soul  of  a  sincere 
poet  in  the  Christian  age.  Happily, 
hope  is  felt  to  be  predoixunant,  ana  faith 
triumphant.  The  poems  are  not  didactic, 
but  subjective.  There  is  a  want  of 
explicit  religious  declarations;  and  we 
do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  answer  for 
every  sentiment  in  the  voltime.  Yet  the 
tendency  and  tone  of  the  work  we  be- 
lieve to  be  sound.    The  poetry  of  In 
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Memoriam  is  of  a  high  class,  disoovering 
new  beauties  to  the  ''fine- wrought  eye" 
of  the  intellect,  and  new  hannonies  to 
the  "wondrous  ear"  of  sense.  The 
most  careless  reader  will  pronounce  it 
beautiful:  the  enamoured  student  will 
acknowledge  it  to  be  sublime.  Its  sub- 
limity consists  in  the  intensity  and  per- 
fection of  its  beauty ;  for  these  sentiments 
appear  to  us  intimately  allied.  We 
almtwt  hesitate  to  mar  these  poems  by 
separation ;  for  they  form  one  admirable 
whole,  united  as  the  parts  of  a  rose  in 
one  consummate  flower ;  and,  though  we 
should  di(»mant1e  it  leaf  by  leaf,  we 
should  but  make  known  its  brightness 
and  its  fragrance,  the  external  and  more 
sensuous  of  its  charms ;  we  could  thereby 
convey  neither  the  variegated  corre- 
spondence of  its  folds,  nor  the  luxuriant 
simplicity  of  its  form,  nor  the  unity  that 
lies  as  the  centre  and  soul  of  its  variety. 
Yet  an  odorous  leaf,  resting  within  the 
reader^s  book  of  thoughts,  may  serve  to 
sweeten  the  daily  monotony  of  life.  The 
friend  whom  our  auJior  is  lamenting 
has  died  abroad,  and  is  now  being 
brought  home  for  buriaL 

IX. 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the*  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains. 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

*  ^       *  *  * 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above ; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now. 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love. 

*  *  «  * 


X. 

I  bear  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night ; 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright ; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bringest  the  nHor  to  his  wife. 
And  travell'd  men  from  foreign  lands ; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands. 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

So  bring  him ;  we  have  idle  dreams ; 
This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fisncies :  O,  to  us. 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover-sod. 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains. 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  cbaUoe  of  the  grapes  of  Ood ; 

Than  if  with  tiiee  the  roaring  weUs 
Should  gulf  him  Cathom-deep  fai  brine ; 
And  hands  so  often  cjasp'd  in  mine 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 


Yet  one  more  ezttact  from  this  mu- 
nificent lament,  if  only  to  include  one  oi 
its  moralities : — 

cxni. 

Who  loves  not  knowled^  ?    'Wbo  disll  na 
AgahBst  her  beauty  ?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper!    Whoshsate 

Heririllars?    Let  her  wt»k  prevaiL 


But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire : 
She  sets  her  forward  eoantenaiiee 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance. 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  <duld,  and  vain- 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  fsilfa. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  fK>m  the  bnin 

Of  demons  ?  fleiy-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  ber  friace ; 

Bbe  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  aide  by  side 

With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  ehOd  : 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind. 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  souL 
O  friend !  who  earnest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  tliee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  from  lionr  to  boor 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 

The  Cherubic  Symboi.  A  Lecturf  if 
J.  B.  MelsoHf  Esq.y  A.M.j  M.D.,  i^r 
delivered  be/ore  the  Voting  Men's  Chrif- 
tian  AeaocitUion,  in  Exeler^HaU,  Febnr 

ary  \%th,    1851 It  is  painful  to  sai- 

madvert  with  any  degree  of  severity  op** 
the  literary  productions  of  a  gentlemia 
whose  talents  are  above  mediocrity,  sod 
who  usually  employs  them  in  yrotDOOH 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  bene**' 
lence ;  but  to  conserve  the  principle*^  te 
form  the  menul  habits,  and  to  mofM 
the  general  character  of  youth,  are  duties 
of  paramount  importance.  Whether  »e 
refer  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  been 
invited  from  time  to  time  to  lecture  t« 
the  "  Young  Men's  Christian  Asmos- 
tion,**  to  the  importance  of  the  sub/Mr« 
they  have  selected,  or  to  the  ability  with 
which  those  subjects  have  been  discuiK^ 
we  cannot  but  regard  tht  ir  labours  in  Oit 
light  of  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  essse 
of  religion  and  morals  in  this  roetropoKs> 
If  Dr.  Melson*8  lecture  had  not  brffl 
one  of  a  aeries,  it  might  have  beco 
allowed  to  pass  away  from  the  recoil'C- 
tion  of  those  who  heard  it,  as  an  sgr^^ 
able  and  plausible  piece  of  declamstioo: 
but  as  it  is  now  printed,  and  drcQlstea 
amongst  the  young    men  of  oar  ovo 
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community,  our  duty  to  these,  to  the 
**  Association,"  and  to  the  other  lecturers, 
would  seem  to  demand  some  examination 
of  its  principles  and  tendency.  The 
lecturer  is,  doubtless,  well  acquainted 
with  several  branches  of  science  and 
philosophy ;  but  he  is  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  recognised  princi- 
ples of  biblical  interpretation.  While 
he  unsettles  those  principles,  and  applies 
an  entirely  new  one  to  the  **  cherubic 
symbol,*'  he  sustains  this  principle  by 
no  evidence,  and  justifies  it  by  no  argu- 
ment. He  fearlessly  asserts  that  *'  the 
reason  why  the  book  of  Ezekiel  is  so 
little  read,  and  so  little  understood,  is 
because  its  great  function  is  not  compre- 
hended.** «  What  then,"  he  inquires, 
'*  is  the  special  function  of  the  book  of 
Eiekiel  ?  I  answer.  To  set  forth  the 
offices  of  the  third  Person  of  the  ever- 
adorable  and  undivided  Trinity,  and 
exhibit  His  economical  subserviency  to 
the  second  Person  in  the  work  of  man*s 
redemption  and  salvation.*'  Having  de- 
duced this  general  and  fundamental 
principle  from  the  **  majestic  imagery  of 
the  Prophet,**  the  Doctor  brings  to  its 
illustration  the  cherubim  from  the  ^'gar- 
den  of  Eden,**  **the  bush  of  flame,** 
*'  the  plains  of  Mamre,**  and  ''the crystal 
walls  of  the  Red  Sea ;  **  making  them 
all  speak  the  same  language,  and  repre- 
sent the  Person  and  offices  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  had  not  his  youthful 
audience  a  right  to  know  by  what  autho- 
rity he  put  such  a  construction  upon 
those  symbols  ?  Should  he  not  have 
condescended  to  establish  the  validity  of 
his  main  principle  by  (at  least)  a  few 
arguments?  From  the  tone  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  spoken,  we  should  be 
led  to  suppose  that  his  resources  are 
ample.  Up  to  that  time,  he  remarked, 
'*a//  the  expositon  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  cherubim  had  lost  their  way,*^  The 
Methodists,  he  thinks,  might  have  found 
out  the  meaning  of  the  symbol ;  '*  but 
the  fact  is,  reverence  for  patristic  autho- 
rity has  affected  every  denomination; 
and  Richard  Watson*s  exposition  of  the 
cherubic  symbol  has  dosed  the  field  of 
investigation.**  The  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  this  successful  student 
of  scriptural  symbols  and  his  illustrious 
predecessors,  who  had  *<  lost  their  way,** 
consists  in  his  having  discovered  that 
the  *'  key  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
symbol,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  word  'glory.**' 
This  reminds  us  of  an  odd  fancy  of  an 
old  Glasgow  divine ;  who,  after  accusing 
the  Jewish  expositors  of  having  taken 
away  '<  the  key  of  knowledge,*'  congra- 


tulated himself  on  finding  it  amongst 
the  "  stones  of  Jordan  and  Gilgal.**  On 
reading  Joshua  iv.  21, — "What  mean 
these  stones  ?** — it  occurred  to  him,  in  a 
moment,  that  those  "  mystical  stones  " 
embodied,  in  the  clearest  and  fullest 
manner,  the  entire  doctrine  of  "  universal 
restoration.**  It  is  about  forty  years 
since  he  published  his  learned  treatise 
on  that  subject.  In  many  respects  he 
resembled  Dr.  Melson.  He  professed 
to  be  a  man  of  tree  and  independent 
thought;  he  was  adorned  with  many 
estimable  qualities ;  was,  upon  the  whole, 
an  intercktmg  speaker ;  but  superficial, 
and  fond  of  new  theories.  If  you  ask 
the  lecturer  how  he  came  to  tind  the 
'*  key  to  the  whole  symbol  '*  in  the  word 
"  glory,**  he  replies,  "  It  must  mean  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity :  it  can  mean  no  other,**  These 
asseverations  may  be  viewed  as  evidences 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  faith  ;  but  we 
confess  they  only  awaken  our  suspicions 
that  the  *'  key  **  used  was  fabricated  at  a 
Birmingham  forge;  and  we  are  sure 
that  in  using  it  much  mischief  has  been 
done  to  the  lock.  It  is  nt^t  necessary  to 
go  into  an  analysis  of  the  lecture,  until 
Dr.  Melson  has  proved  that  his  principle 
of  interpretation  is  right.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  advise  "  young  men  **  to  read 
the  pamphlet  with  caution. 

The  Parent**  Great  Commission  ;  or. 
Essays  on  Subjects  connected  Ufith  the 
higher  Part  of  Education,  Second  Edition, 
Longmans — The  lady  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  deeply-interesting  chap- 
ters, is  an  earnestly-attached  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Several  of  her 
expressions  we  should  be  diiiposed  to 
qualify ; — those,  especially,  relating  to 
Christian  baptism ;  which  we  steadfastly 
regard,  nevertheless,  as  a  sacrament  of 
priceless  importance,  and  one  which  its 
adorable  Author  crowns  with  His  spe- 
cial blessing.  But  the  design  of  this 
notice  is  far  from  controversial.  The 
pervading  sentiment  of  the  volume  has 
our  deep  sympathy.  In  an  age  of  re- 
finement and  intellectual  culture,  the 
writer  justly  apprehends  that  the  heart 
is  far  too  little  schooled ;  that,  not  un- 
frequently,  "  the  scholar  is  created  while 
the  man  is  left  unformed — ^the  sylph 
adorned,  whilst  the  woman  is  scarcely 
thought  of.**  We  find  much,  very 
much,  that  meriu  the  best  attention  of 
the  highly -responsible  parties  whom  the 
writer  addresses.  Throughout,  there 
are  many  passages  alike  forcible  and 
beautiful.  The  chapters  on  ''  Parental 
Authority,"  and  "The  Character  of 
parental  Rule,*'  are  admirable.    From 
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one  of  these  we  copy  a  paragrapfa, 
conomended  by  its  practical  value : — 
"  There  must  be  rule.  Let  its  exercise  be 
affectionate,  decided,  prompt,  uniform, 
gentle,  holy.  Affectionate,  or  it  will 
grate  upon  the  sympathies  of  life ;  de- 
cided, for  obedience  will  be  prompt  and 
cheerful  only  when  paid  to  power  which 
is  unwavering  and  unyielding  ;  prompt, 
for  so  only  can  it  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  governed;  uniform,  for  then  they 
will  anticipate  and  respect  its  demands ; 
gentle,  for  harshness  withers  love  and 
provokes  rebellion ;  holy,  for  so  it  will 
find  sanction  from  heaven." 

Tryphena  and  other  Poem$.  Bff 
John  William  Fletcher.  William 
Pickering. — The  youthful  writer  seeks 
to  propitiate  criticism  for  a  "  first  poet- 
ical attempt."  It  is  doubtless  hard  for 
one  who  has  felt  a  gale  from  Pamassos 
to  apply  the  famous  counsel  of  Horace, 
De  Arte  PoeticA,  388.  Instead  of  ex- 
patiating on  the  wisdom  of  that  advice, 
or  prefiguring  Mr.  Fletcher's  future 
judgment  of  some  parts  of  this  volume, 
we  will  select  a  favourable  specimen  of 
his  versification. 

THE  FADED  FLOWER. 


Tbou  beod'st  thy  loving  eyes  on  ni«. 
Thou  aeem'Bt  to  beckon  me  away ; 

Once  more  to  Join  thee  In  the  reahns 
Of  everlasting  day. 

Though  thou  hast  iMed  from  the  earth, 
Although  the  moon  smiles  on  the  sod 

'Neath  which  thy  mortal  ashes  rest, 
Thy  soul  has  gone  to  God. 

Far  from  the  troubles  which  distract, 
The  cares  that  heave  the  human  breast ; 

Thoo  hast  attaln'd  a  calm  repose 
In  everlasting  rest 

Thou  waitest  now  ^t  I  may  greet 

Thy  spirit  on  that  happy  shore ; 
tVhere  we  shall  meet,  no  more  to  part, 

And  Hve,  to  die  no  more. 

I  come,  I  come,  earth  charms  me  not, 

My  destination  is  the  sides ; 
My  heritage  eternal  life. 

My  home  Is  paradise. 

Whatever  here  may  be  my  lot 

I  patiently  will  undergo; 
And  cheerfully  take  up  my  cross 

While  I  remain  below. 

And  when  my  dissolution  comes, 

I'll  Join  thee  in  the  world  above. 
To  spend  eternity  In  piaise, 
•  In  worship,  and  in  love. 

We  are  unwilling  to  delay  the  men- 
tion of  an  important  contribution  to 
exegetical  literature,  from  the  pen  of  the 


Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim,  the  esteemed 
author  of  '<  Scriptnre  Typology^  Ac 
This  volume,  just  issued  by  Uma. 
Clark,  of  Edinborgh,  will  be  welconcd 
by  many  of  our  readers,  as  for  the  lean- 
iog,  care,  and  excellent  spirit  it  displiyf, 
so  also  for  the  elucidation  it  sheds  oo  the 
pages  of  that  inspired  wriur  who  has  been 
considered  "  the  most  neglected  of  all  (be 
Prophets.*'  The  title  of  Air.  Faiibain^ 
work  is  subjoined :  we  legret  tineerdy 
that  limits  of  time  and  space  forbid  st  pic- 
sent  an  adequate  notice : — EsdM,  end 
the  Book  qf  hit  ProjAeejf  :  an  Eifou- 
tion. 

Logic  for  the  MUUon:  A  femBm 
Exhibition  of  the  Art  qf  ReoMfmg. 
Bg  a  Fellow  qf  the  Rogai  Sedets. 
Longmans, 

Messrs.  Partridge  and  Oakey  have 
just  published  the  following  higUy* 
useful  works : — 

Self  Education  :  tteelve  Chapten  fir 
young  Thinkers,  Bg  Edwin  Paxtm 
Hood, 

The  dark  Dags  qf  Queen  Maf> 
Bg  Ditto, 

The  Historg  qf  modem  Europe  frm 
the  Commencement  qf  the  Sieleenik 
Centurg  to  the  Year  1860.  Bg  Raberi 
Stewart,  A.M, 

A  Hand-Book  to  the  Streett  nd 
Squares  qf  London^  ^c,  ^c. ;  formiaf 
a  British  and  Foreign  Guide  to  Lendeu 
and  its  notable  Things,  In  Frenth  end 
English,     With  Engravings, 

Dr.  Elliott,  the  weU-known  aothorof 
the  "Delineation  of  Roman  CathoB. 
cism,'*  has  recently  brought  out,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, two  elaborate  volumes  on  i 
question  which  excites  the  deepest  feel- 
ing among  his  compatriots.  We  aie 
happy  to  give  his  title  in  extenso,  sod  to 
ask  for  his  work  the  attention  it  meriu : 
— Sir^fulness  qf  American  Stanerg: 
Proved  from  its  evil  Sources  ;  its  Inpu- 
tioe;  its  Wrongs;  its  Contrarietf 
to  mang  scriptural  Commands,  Pro- 
hibitionSy  and  PrincipleSf  and  to  tke 
Christian  Spirit ;  and  from  its  evil  Ef' 
fects :  together  ufith  Observatient  os 
Emancipation,  and  the  Duties  of  Ameri^ 
can  Citizens  in  regard  to  Slaverg,  P^ 
lished  bg  Suwrmstedt  and  Power,  for  ^ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Dr.  £3- 
liott  proposes  also  to  prepare  a  HDsUrr 
work  on  Servitude  and  Slaverg,  coo- 
prising  a  pretty  full  account  of  Roaan 
slavery,  especially  in  its  legal  character, 
as  drawn  from  the  Corpus  J^ 
Civilis, 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  jutf 
issued  a  volume  of  wliich  the  title  will 
be    its    ample    recommendation  &—^ 
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Land  of  FntmUt ;  dr,  A  topographieai 
DescripHon  of  the  prineipal  Plaee$  in 
Pakttitie,  and  of  ths  Couniry  Eastward 
of  the  Jordan:  embtacmg  the  Re^ 
Moarche*  of  the  mott  recent  Travelers, 
lUuttrated  with  a  Map  and  numeroue 
Engravinge,    By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 

Dr.  Kitto*s  Brst  seriet  of  Daily  Bible 
Itttutrations  it  now  complete.  The 
fourth  volame  (October — December) 
includes  <*  Solomon  and  the  Kings.** 
Design  and  execution,  worthy  of  all 
commendation.  It  will  give  much  plea- 
tare  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  able 
writer  proposes  another  series  of  Daily 
Readings,  for  a  second  year.  This  will 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible, 
not  induded  in  the  original  sketch. 

The  recently  recovered  manuscript  of 
Origen  on  the  Gnostio  Hereeiet  has 
been  printed  at  the  Oxford-University 
Press,  fbrming  an  octavo  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pages, 
containing  merely  the  text  without  ver- 
sion or  notes. 

Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Hunter  an- 
nounce their  intention  shortly  to  com- 
mence the  issue  of  a  series  of  volumes 
containing  reprints  of  the  chief  treatises 
on  the  Romish  controversy  which  adorn 
the  theological  literature  of  England. 
The  series  will  consist  of  twelve  volumes, 
demy  8vo.y  of  which  fbur  volumes  will 
be  published  annually.  The  several 
treatises  will  be  accompanied  with  pre- 
faces, notes,  &c.,  adapting  them  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Popish  controversy ; 
the  whole  being  under  the  general 
editorship  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks, 
Kelshall,  and  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie, 
Edinburgh. 

InaugunUion  of  the  New  College  of 
the  Free  Churchy  Edinburgh:  Novem' 
ber,  1860.  WUh  Introductory  Lectures 
on  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
Science,  Johnstone  and  Hunter, — In 
commending  this  volume  to  our  readers, 
and  especially  to  our  academical  and 
theological  friends,  it  will  suffice  to  name 
the  eminent  men  whose  addresses,  on  an 
occasion  dear  to  sacred  learning,  enrich 
its  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages.  They 
are  Dr.  Paterson,  late  Moderator  of  the 
Free  General  Assembly,  and  Professors 
Cunningham,  Buchanan,  Bannerman, 
Duncan,  Black,  Frater,  Macdougall, 
and  Fleming. 

The  Heavenward  Road.  By  S.  S. 
Jones,  Author  qf  ^  Beatrice,^*  j-c.  Ram' 
toy, — Deeply  serious  and  profiuble. 

The  National  Cyelopwdia  of  Useful 
Knowledge — an  invaluable  book  of  refer- 
ence— is  now  completed  by  the  issuing 
of  Part  XL VIII.,  second  part. 


From  a  number  of  vdlum^t  recently 
published  we  select  the  following  for 
early  announcement ;  hoping  for  an  op- 
portunity, ere  long,  of  returning  to  some 
of  them  :— 

The  Female  Jesuit ;  or.  The  Spy  m 
the  Family.     Partridge  and  Oakey, 

Gospel  Revuniscences  in  the  West 
Indies,  By  Leonard  Strong,  Bath: 
Binns  and  Goodwin.     London :  NisbeL 

Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  By  Arthur  Pridham, 
Bath:  Binns  and  Goodwin,  London: 
J.  K.  Campbell. 

Primitive  Obliquities  s  or,  a  Review 
qf  the  Epistles  qf  the  New  Testament, 
in  reference  to  the  prevailing  Offences 
in  the  Church.  By  the  Rev,  Richard 
Boys,  M.A,    Seeleys. 

Certainly  unattainable  in  the  Roman 
Church,  A  Consideration  bearing  upon 
Secession  to  Rome,  By  the  Rev,  M, 
Hc^Hurt  Seymour,  M.A.     Seeleys, 

The  Morning  of  Life :  A  Memoir  of 

Miss  A n,  who  was  educated  for  a 

Nun;  with  many  interesting  Particu^ 
lars,  and  original  IjCtters  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Carlow, 
By  her  Friend,  M.  M.  C.  M.  With 
Portrait  on  India  Paper.  Bath :  Binns 
and  Goodmn.  London :  Whittaker  and 
Co, 

The  InfaUibUity  of  the  Church  qf 
Rome.  A  Correspondence  between  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brown,  of  Chepstow, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Baylee,  M.A., 
Principal  qf  St,  Aidants  College^  Birk- 
enhead.    Longmans. 

Christianity  in  Harmony  with  Man^s 
Nature,  present  and  progressive.  Seven 
Lectures,  preached  in  Leicester,  and 
now  published  by  Request,  By  the  Rev. 
George  Legge,  LL.D.  Second  Edition, 
John  Snow. 

Roger  Miller ;  or,  Heroism  in  humble 
Life.  By  George  Orme.  Dedicated, 
by  special  Permission,  to  the  Right  Hon, 
Lord  Ashley,  M.P.     C.  Gilpin. 

Chapters  on  Prophecy;  or.  An  Ex- 
position  qf  the  Wo-Trumpets.  With 
the  Conftegion  between  Dan.  vii,  and 
Rev.  jr.,  and  the  Era  and  Fulfilment  qf 
the  12B0  Days.  By  James  Home, 
Wesleyan  Missionary,     NeW'York, 

The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil qf  Trent.  With  a  Supplement,  con- 
taining  the  Condemnations  of  the  early 
Reformers,  and  other  Matters  relating 
to  the  Council.  Literally  translated  into 
English,  By  Theodore  Alois  Buckley, 
B.A.,  qf  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Routledge  and  Co, 

The  Family  of  Glencarra :  a  Tale  of 
the    Irish    Rebellion,      By   Sidney   O, 
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Binnt  and  Goodicin.     feuor  tf  Natural  Sdenety  New  CfJlffy, 


Moore,      Bath : 

LotuUm :   fVhittaker  and  Co, 

Foxe*t  Book  qf  Martjprs.     Abridged 
from  M%lner*a  Edition,     By  Theodore 
Alois  Buckley,  B.A,     Routledge  and 
Co, 

The  Temperature  qf  the  Seasons,  and 
its  Influence  on  inorganic  Objects,  and 
on  Plants  and  Animals.  By  John 
Fleming,   D.D,,   F.R.S,E.,  ^c,   Pro- 


Edinburgh,  Forming  the  second  V<il*i%e 
qf  the  "  Christian  Athen^wm,^  Jolut. 
stone  and  Hunter, 

Paul  the  Apostle  f  or,  Sketdm  frm 
his  L\fe,  By  the  Rev,  Henry  J,  Gea- 
ble.    John  Snow, 

A  Dissertation  on  CAwraft  Pdti^. 
By  Andrew  Coventry  Dicky  Esq,,  A<L 
vacate.     Second  EdUien,    Wardend  Ct, 


VARIETIES. 


Life  assurance. — The  man  of 
twenty- five  yean  of  age,  young,  strong, 
full  of  hope,  aiid  health,  and  vigour, 
thinks,  perhaps,  that  he  need  not  concern 
himself  about  life  assurance  at  present, 
as  he  has  a  long  leane  of  life  before  him. 
Let  us  see  If  this  is  a  sound  view  which 
he  takes  of  his  own  position.  Accord- 
ing to  the  now  well-known  laws  of  the 
value  of  life  at  different  ages,  he  may 
expect  to  live  about  thirty-seven  years. 
Now,  how  many  chances  are  there 
against  his  continuing  regularly  to  set 
aside  the  annual  sum  he  designs  as  a 
provision  for  his  family^  in  the  event  of 
his  decease,  when  he  is  not  impelled  by 
the  fear  of  loss  in  failing  in  his  engage- 
ment with  another  party,  by  the  formality 
of  the  contract  between  them,  by  the 
periodical  demand  of  the  Company  ?  If 
he  hoards  his  savings,  they  will  amount 
to  little,  compared  with  what  an  Insu- 
rance Company  would  give,  and  are  liable 
to  be  continually  encroached  upon  for 
trifling  objects.  His  grand  aim  is  to 
improve  these  savings  as  much  as  he 
can,  with  perfect  security.  Is  he  likely 
to  be  able  to  invest  them  from  time  to 
time  so  readily,  or  so  securely,  as  a  Com- 
pany which  receives  them  from  him  in 
smidl  annual  (or  even  quarterly)  pay- 
ments, and  without  trouble  to  him  in- 
vesu  them  safely  and  profitably  ?  And 
what  bright  prospect,  what  fair  chance 
of  health,  long  life,  or  good  fortune,  can 
be  set  against  the  moral  certainty  he 
acquires  that  those  for  whom  he  is 
anxious  to  provide  are  assured,  beyond 
all  accidents  or  risks,  of  the  sum  he  is 
desirous  to  secure  for  them,  even  should 
he  die  the  next  day  after  having  paid 
only  the  first  annual  premium  9  How 
many  chances  are  there  against  his  at- 
taining the  expectation  due  to  his  age  ? 
Qt  every  hundired  persons  of  the  same 


age,  ten  will  be  cut  off  in  ten  yean. 
What  assurance  has  he  that  he  vUI  tMX 
be  one  of  the  ten  ?  In  the  next  tea 
yean  eleven  more  will  hftTC  gone  to  that 
graves;  and  at  the  end  of  the  thinv- 
seven  yean,  of  the  hundred  who,  diiftT- 
seven  yean  previously,  were  living  mm 
of  twenty-five,  only  fifty-six  (little  omir 
than  one-half)  wUI  remain.  Who,  tbro. 
that  would  leave  any  one  for  whoa  be 
has  a  regard  in  difficulties  were  be  cat 
off,  will  be  so  rash  as  to  delay  iosniin^ 
because  he  has  a  chance  of  a  long  life  ? 
But  this  is  not  alL  If  he  delays,  be 
may  be  attacked  by  disease.  He  will 
most  likely  have  about  nine  weeks*  sick- 
ness between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five, 
the  effects  of  which  on  his  constitatioo 
may  raise  considerably  the  preminiD  tor 
insuring  his  life.  Between  thirty -fin 
and  forty-five  he  is  liable  to  aboot 
twelve  weeks*  illness;  fifteen  between 
forty-five  and  fifty-five.  Lastly,  should 
he  have  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
have  all  these  chances  turning  in  hit 
favour,  to  attain  a  long  life,  to  aoqoiit 
independence,  to  have  preserved  good 
health,  so  that  delay  would  not  have 
increased  his  premium,  he  cannot  be  so 
selfish  as  to  complain,  when  he  receives 
a  return  but  little  short  of  what  he  has 
advanced,  (with  its  compound  interest,) 
or  to  grudge  that  little  difference  vhidi 
has  gone  to  alleviate  the  sofierings  of 
othen  who  have  been  less  fortunate, 
while  he  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
payments  returned  to  him,  and  has  en« 
joyed  so  long  the  security  he  sought  for 
his  family  or  his  old  age.— ilfr.  Beid** 
Circular. 

CitUBCHEs  IN  Geeece. — The  nam- 
ber  of  small  churches  and  chapels  in 
Greece,  as  compared  with  the  population, 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  oountiy*    la 
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the  most  remote  districts,  and  without  a 
single  habitation  in  sight,  are  chapels, 
causing  wonder  whence  their  congrega- 
tioDS  can  poanibly  come.  When  there 
IB  a  chapel  near  any  city  or  temple  of 
ancient  renown,  the  marble  objects  of 
ancient  art  found  are  generally  placed 
there  for  preservation;  and  portions  of 
pillars,  friezes,  and  sepulchral  stones  are 
built  into  the  walls.  They  thus  form  a 
sort  of  local  museum. — The  former  ca> 
thedral  of  Athens,  which  is  now  deserted, 
is  a  curioun  example  of  this  method  of 
building  ancient  fragments  into  modem 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing little  specimen.  Over  the  door  is  an 
exquisite  frieze  of  the  zodiac,  in  the  first 
style  of  Grecian  art,  but  with  modem 
crosses  carved  upon  it ;  below  this  there 
is  another  ancient  and  beautiful  frag- 
ment. Let  into  the  side-walls  are  sculp- 
tured marbles  of  every  style, — Grecian 
as  well  as  Byzantine, — most  of  them 
possessing  great  beauty.  The  interior 
has  been  injured  by  fire,  and  presents 
defaced  fresco  paintings,  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art.  I  have  been  told  that  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty  deserted  churches 
and  chapels  at  Athens.  All  of  these 
are  to  be  pulled  down,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  ancient  cathedral ;  and  the 
funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  nites  and 
the  materials  are  to  pay  for  the  new 
cathedral  now  building. — Lord  Albert 
Denvtwt. 

Latin  and  labour.— John  Adams, 
the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  used  to  relate  the  following  anec- 
dote : — "  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to 
study  the  Latin  grammar;  but  it  was 
dull,  and  I  hated  it.  My  father  was 
anxious  to  send  me  to  college,  and  there- 
fore 1  studied  the  grammar  till  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer;  and,  going  to  my 
father,  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  study, 
and  asked  for  some  other  employment. 
It  was  opposing  his  wishes,  and  he  was 
quick  in  his  answer.  'Well,  John,  if 
Latin  grammar  does  not  suit  you,  you 
may  try  ditching ;  perhaps  that  will : 
my  meadow  yonder  needs  a  ditch,  and 
you  may  put  by  Latin,  and  try  that,* 
This  seemed  a  delightful  change,  and  to 
the  meadow  I  went.  But  I  soon  found 
ditching  harder  than  Latin,  and  the  first 
forenoon  was  the  longest  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. That  day  I  ate  the  bread  of 
labour,  and  glad  was  I  when  night  came 
in.  That  night  I  made  some  comparison 
between  Ijatin  grammar  and  ditching, 
but  said  not  a  word  about  it.  I  dug  next 
forenoon,  and  wanted  to  return  to  Latin 
at  dinner ;  but  it  was  humiliating,  and  I 


eottld  not  do  it  At  night,  toll  conquered 
pride;  and,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
severest  trials  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  I 
told  my  father  that,  if  he  chose,  I  would 
go  back  to  Latin  grammar.  He  was 
glad  of  it ;  and,  if  I  have  since  gained 
any  distinction,  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
two  days'  labour  in  that  abominable 
ditch." 

Mottoes. — The  origin  of  heraldic 
mottoes  might  probably  be  traced  to  two 
sources,  in  themselves  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other :  I  mean  religion 
and  war.  "Extremes,"  we  are  told, 
*' sometimes  meet;**  and  certainly  these 
two  feelings  did  coalesce  in  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  prostitute  the  holy  name  of  religion 
by  identifying  it  with  the  frenzy  which 
possessed  the  human  mind  in  such  en- 
terprises as  the  Crusades.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  deduce  the 
origin  of  mottoes  from  those  devout 
ejaculations,  such  as  Drede  God  !^-Jetu 
mercy — Lady  helpe,  which  occur  on  an- 
cient tombs,  or  fVom  the  word  qf  oruetf 
employed  by  Generals  on  the  battle-field 
to  stimulate  their  soldiers  to  great  feats 
of  prowess.  The  preponderance  in  point 
of  number  of  religious  mottoes  would 
incline  us  to  the  former  supposition ; 
but  the  general  opinion  of  our  best 
authors  favours  a  military  origin.  The 
war-cry,  known  in  Latin  as  the  Clamor 
miliiarU,  in  French  as  the  Cri  de  guerre, 
and  in  the  Scottish  language  as  the 
Slughom  or  Slogan,  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity.  In  early  Scripture  history  we 
have  an  example  in  '<  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  the  word  of  onset 
employed  by  the  Hebrews  against  the 
Midianites  in  the  valley  of  Jesreel. 
Among  barbarous  nations  at  the  present 
day  it  has  its  representative  in  the  war- 
whoop,  or  yell,  employed  as  well  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  their  own  party  as 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies.  From  an  early  period  the 
phrase  a  boo !  was  employed  by  the 
Irish  for  these  purposes. — CuriosUiet  of 
Heraldry, 

COPPEB-MINES  OF  LaKE  SUPE- 
RIOR.— It  is  stated  that  the  French 
Jesuits,  who  visited  the  Lake  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  found  the  Indians  in 
possession  of  large  quantities  of  native 
copper.  The  Indians  informed  their 
visiters  that  these  lumps  were  presents 
from  the  Mississippi,  the  Great  Spirit 
of  the  Waters.  The  Jesuiu  do  not 
describe  any  veins,  or  mention  any  min- 
ing operations  of  the  Indians.    But  at 
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Eagle-River  large  quantities  of  iDdkn 
ttone-hammem  have  been  discovered, 
and  at  one  of  the  mines  a  depression  of 
six  feet,  out  of  which  the  Indians  had 
mined  the  copper. — American  AnotAo' 
tion/or  the  Advancemeni  qfScience* 

Advice  to  a  law-studekt.— 
Live  like  a  hermit — work  like  a  staves 
learn  everything — read  men  as  well  as 
books — mingle  in  all  basiness-.-ehiin  all 
pleasure — for  one  hour  jou  dedicate  to 
reading,  give  two  to  reflection,  three  to 
observation.      Deem  no  art  or  science 


worthless    ■ccnstom  yooiself  to  set  n 
well  as  to  deliberate — to  speak  ss  well  m 
to  think.     Confiim  icadiag  by  pnctice, 
and  improTe  practiee  by  leadinf— itoie 
your  mind  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge ; 
you  never  know  when  it  will  be  reqaiied, 
and  even  that  which  la  not  nsefil  viU 
always  prove  omamcataL     For  SMtbedi, 
make  your  own — adopt  those  yon  find 
moat  apt ;  experience  in  this  will  be  tke 
best  teacher,  your  own  habits  the  bat 
adviser.      There   is    no   royal  road  ts 
knowledge,  and  but  one  gdden  nk— 
work  1  work  I  work  I — Law  Timei, 
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What  does  Piedmont  tbikc 
OF  Monastic  orders  ? — In  the  sit- 
ting of  March  27th  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Turin,  Signor  Peyrone  de- 
veloped a  proposition  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  present  position  of 
Piedmont  with  respect  to  Rome.  The 
first  article  directs  that  no  person  under 
twenty-one  yean  of  age  shall  take  reli* 
gious  vows  in  a  convent.  By  article  2, 
such  persons  must  have  lived  in  society 
at  least  six  months  within  the  period  of 
two  years  before  their  taking  their  vows. 
Article  3  provides  that  no  foreigner  who 
shall  have  taken  vows  in  other  coun- 
tries, contrary  to  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  preceding  articles,  shall  be  admitted 
into  a  religious  community  within  the 
Sardinian  states.  Article  4  extends 
this  provision  to  Sardinian  subjects  who 
have  taken  vows  in  foreign  countries. 
Article  6  provides  that,  any  person  ac- 
cepting vows,  or  allowing  them  to  be 
taken,  contrary  to  the  above  provisions, 
shall  be  punished  with  five  years*  exile ; 
and  any  person  taking  such  vows  shall 
be  deprived  of  civil  rights.  The  Cham- 
ber took  this  bill  into  consideration  by 
an  immense  majority. 

Warsaw. — There  is  at  the  present 
time  a  great  desire  for  the  Scriptures  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Jews.  About  a 
fortnight  ago  a  Jew  from  Wiloa,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  University,  and  a 
place  still  famous  for  the  ambitious  emu- 
lation of  a  large  number  of  its  Jewish 
population  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature,  came 
and  purchased  200  entire  copies  of  the 


Old-Testament  Scripturas,  and  159  ptm 
of  the  same;  and  at  the  aame  time  uktA 
me  for  several  copies  •f  the  New  Taa> 
ment,  for  distribution  amongst  bii 
acquaintance.  Vesterdny,  another  caise 
from  the  large  provincial  town  Kowoo,  •a' 
purchased  63  Bibles  and  60  parts  of  tbc 
same,  and  also  begged  for  aevaal  Hebre* 
New  Testamenta  for  hia  friends.  He  vu 
accompanied  by  a  second,  a  Jew  from  tfa< 
government-town  Minsk,  who  rcqacsted 
me  to  save  for  him  66  or  more,  (M 
Testaments,  and  a  large  number  of  (ke 
diflRfrent  parts  of  the  Bible  in  the  He- 
brew and  Jewish  languages^  which  Ik 
intends  to  fetch  next  week.  In  ik 
evening  a  third  came,  and  bought  sx 
Bibles  and  four  parts,  to  be  sent  w 
Bressa^Litewski,  which,  he  said,  vm 
intended  only  as  the  precursors  to  > 
large  demand  shortly  to  be  mad&  It  i* 
certainly  a  sign  for  good,  that,  oo  tk 
other  side  of  the  borders,  such  a  hunj(0- 
ing  and  thirsting  after  the  word  of  Uie 
should  exist,  as  to  make  such  kV 
demands  necessary.  What  glorioo* 
results  might  accrue  from  the  saor,  if 
Ood  of  His  unmerited  and  tmhonaded 
mercy  would  accompany  the  distributiaa 
with  the  dew  of  His  blessing  1  Void  it 
cannot  return. 

♦  *  *  a 

The  Society's  printing-presses  srs  se- 
tively  employed  on  an  eidition  of  ^909 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  with  ikc 
Psalms  in  the  Polish  language,  far  ^ 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodelf^ 
From  the  "Jewish  InieUigenee''  J^ 
Februaryy  1861. 
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&  Mr.  Thokas  Taylor  wm 
born  at  Coalburn,  near  Alnwicky  Nor- 
thumberUnd,  Jolj  18th,  1772.  By  the 
bletsiog  of  Ood  upon  tlia  example  and 
the  inntructione  of  a  piout  mother,  he 
was  mercifully  kept  from  those  Ticea 
which  have  often  proved  the  ruin  of 
unrestrained  and  uninstmcted  youth.  In 
early  childhood  he  waa  the  subject  of 
religious  impressions;  but  he  resisted 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  continued  to  live 
**  without  Ood  in  the  world  **  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  About  that  time, 
however,  he  was  powerfully  awakened, 
and  became  deeply  convinced  of  sin. 
He  now  began  earnestly  to  seek  after 
Ood;  and  evidenced  his  desire  to  flee 
from  "  the  wrath  to  come**  by  a  diligent 
attendance  upon  all  the  means  of  gracsb 
Under  the  public  ministry  of  the  word, 
in  prayer-meetings  and  class-meetings, 
in  his  closet,  in  the  open  fields,  and  in 
solitary  places,  he  cried  unto  Ood  fox 

Sardon  and  peace  and  holiness.  And 
aving  thus  sought  it  <<  carefully  with 
tears,**  he  found  rest  unto  his  soul  while 
meditating  upon  these  lines,— 

"  Never  ihsll  my  loul  detpair 
Her  pardon  to  prooure ; 
Who  knowi  Thy  only  Son  hath  died 
To  make  that  pardon  eure.** 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Taylor 
kept  a  Journal,  in  which  he  recorded 
many  or  those  secret  workings  of  the 
heart  which  were  known  only  to  Ood 
and  to  himself.  From  these  records  it 
is  maniftst,  not  only  that  he  had  "  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,'*  but  that  he 
waa  ardently  pressing  forward  in  the 
narrow  path  of  scriptural  holiness ;  and 
they  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who,  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  man*B 
eternal  good, 

"  Esteem  the  acaadal  of  the  crois. 
And  only  seek  Divine  spplanee." 

But  the  strongest  proof,  before  men,  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  faith  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession,  was  a  holy, 
happy,  and  useful  life. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  Chris- 
tian course  to  the  dose  of  his  lile,  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  beautiful 
comment  upon  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist :  « liord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation 
of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  when 
Thine  honour  dwalleth.*'  And  not  only 
was  he  regular  and  dev^ui  and  tariff  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  the   sanctuary,  but   he   ho- 


noured Ood  in  His  own  bouse^  Con- 
stantly, as  morning  and  evening  re- 
turned, was  he  to  be  found  worshipping 
at  the  domestic  alur;  reading  the  sa- 
cred word,  and  offering  up  prayer  and 
supplication,  with  thanksgiving  and 
blessing,  to  the  Ood  of  the  families  of 
the  whole  earth.  His  conversation, 
also,  was  eminently  such  as  accorded 
with  the  Oospel  of  Christ.  He  could  be 
iimooently  cheerful,  and  even  playful  and 
amusing;  but  ^'  Let  no  corrupt  communi- 
cation proceed  out  of  your  mouth,**  was 
« the  Uw  of  his  Ups.**  Both  in  iupurity,iu 
simplicity,  and  its  cheerfulness,  his  con- 
versation was  such  as  becometh  godliness. 

To  Wesleyan  Methodism,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's attachment  waa  firm,  consistent, 
and  unvarying;  and  when  violent  at- 
tempts were  made  to  agitate  our  reli- 
gious community,  and  to  innovate  upon 
its  godly  discipline,  he  acted  upon  the 
scriptural  maxim,  <<  Fear  Gk>d,  Kod 
honour  the  King,  and  meddle  not  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change."  To 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  under  Ood,  he 
owed  much  of  his  present  happiness,  as 
well  as  his  dearest  ftiture  hopes;  and 
his  hand,  his  head,  and  his  heart,  were 
freely  given  to  it  in  return  for  these 
inestimable  blessings.  According  to  the 
ability  which  Ood  had  given  to  him,  be 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  support  of 
its  ministry  and  other  valuable  institu- 
tions. Most  of  its  offices  were  filled 
by  him  at  different  times,  and  in  all  he 
acted  with  fidelity  and  devotedness.  In 
warm  and  respectful  attachment  to  the 
Ministers  of  Christ,  he  has  not  often 
been  surpassed.  In  their  society,  he 
seemed  to  be  always  happy ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  times,  it  is  believed,  when  after 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  the  Minis- 
ter had  partaken  of  his  ho^itality,  he 
has  accompanied  him  on  his  way  home  ; 
not  only  beguiling  but  improving  the 
time,  by  intelligent  and  interesting  con- 
versation relative  to  something  which  he 
had  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or  to  other 
sacred  subjects. 

Mr.  Taylor  possessed  more  than  com- 
mon powers  of  mind ;  and,  in  regard  to 
education,  he  had  enjoyed  considerable 
advantages.  He  had  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  had  acquired  a  respectable  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  best  £nglish 
writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  his  mind  was  well  cul- 
tivated and  well  furnished  with  various 
and    useful    knowledge.      But    "Ood 
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moves  in  a  mysterious  way.*'  And  it  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  His  adorable  and 
unerring  Providence,  that  men  both  of 
the  finest  parts  and  of  the  deepest  piety 
have,  in  some  instanceR,  been  reduced 
by  affliction  to  a  state  of  mental  weak- 
ness and  imbecility,  at  once  humiliating 
in  itself,  and  distressing  to  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  witnessed.  A  cloud 
of  this  sort  overshadowed  some  of  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Still  he  was 
happy.  Even  his  mental  wanderings 
proved  that  Ood  was  with  him,  and  that 
his  heart  was  fixed.  In  moments  of 
mental  aberration,  he  would  sometimes 
imagine  himself  solicited  to  commit 
some  sinful  act ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
he  would  not  only  repel  the  suggestion 
in  the  most  indignant  language,  but 
even  start  and  run  away,  as  if  escaping 
for  his  life. 

Though  his  last  affliction  was  both 
long  and  painful,  his  mind  was  very 
graciously  supported ;  and  his  language 
was  often  that  of  joy  and  triumph. 
Like  the  Patriarch  of  old,  he  would  say, 
'<  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.'* 
Even  when  suffering  much  bodily  pain, 
he  was  wont  to  add,  with  a  resigned  and 
even  joyous  tranquillity, 

"  O  what  are  all  my  sufferlngB  here. 
If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet,"  &c. 

And,  at  other  times,  as  if  already  permit- 
ted to  behold  the  beauty  and  the  blessed, 
ness  of  the  saints  in  glory,  he  said, 
with  touching  pathos,  "What  are  these 
arrayed  in  white,'*  &c.  He  died  in 
peace,  November  3d,  1844,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  frequently  expressed 
a  wish,  that,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God, 
himself  and  his  venerable  partner  might 
finish  their  earthly  course  together ;  and 
for  some  time  before  he  died  it  was  appa- 
rent that,  in  all  probability,  this  wish 
would  be  almost  literally  fulfilled.  So 
the  event  has  proved.  Mrs.  Taylor  was 
already  enfeebled,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  by  age  and  iu  infirmities ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  death 
of  her  husband  occasioned  a  shock  which 
she  did  not  long  survive.  She  was  a 
truly  pious  woman,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Society  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
mortal  sufferings,  her  soul  was  happy  in 
its  God  ;  and,  though  she  was  naturally 
reserved  and  timid,  she  frequently  ex- 
claimed :  <<  Glory  I  glory  be  to  God  ! 
I  shall  soon  be  with  Him  in  heaven  I  " 
She  died,  February  24th,  1846,  in  the 
seventy -seventh  year  of  her  age. 

Geoboe  Turxer. 


9.  Died,  July  lOtb,  1847,  at  Bishop- 
Burton,  in   the  Beverley  Circuit,  Mn. 
Elisabeth  Smith,  aged  forty.     Her  iiatiTe 
place  was  South  Holme,  in  the  Maltos 
Circuit.     Her  mother's  death,  which  took 
place  in  May,  1830,  was  the  mean  of 
inducing  her  to  turn  unto  God  with  fU] 
purpose  of  heart.     She  said,  ^  My  mo- 
ther is  gone  to  heaven,  and  mysiBtai 
are  on  their  way ;  and  I  am  resolved  ts 
set  oat  for  that  holy  place."    This  die 
did  without  further  delay ;  and  she  ion 
obtained  a  comfortable  assurance  of  bcr 
acceptance  with  God  tfaioogh  befirrisg 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     She  united 
herself  to  the   Wealeyan  Society,  sod 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  commnnioo  vitli 
that  section  of  the  universal  chnich  d 
Christ  to  the  end  of  life.     After  some 
time  she  was  married    to   Mr.   Bsrid 
Smith,  and  was  enabled  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  her  new  relationship  with  fide- 
lity and  zeal.     Her  oonsiatcncy  endeaicd 
her  to  all  who  knew  her.     She  bsd  i 
great  love  for  the  house  of  God,  sod 
delighted  in  His  worship  and  serrioei 
An  abiding  conviction  of  the  ioealcolsbk 
worth  of  her  soul,  and  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  eternal  things^  produced  a 
deep  sense  of   the    redeeming  lore  of 
Christ,  and  of  her  obligations  to  Him. 
After  removing  to  Bishop-Bortoo,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  gladly  hailed  the  Wo- 
leyan  Ministers  under  their  roof;  *b^ 
Mrs.  Smith  soon  manifested  her  eanoi 
solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  the  csuie 
of  God  among  her  new  friends.    Tod- 
poral  and  domestic  comforts  increased  in 
her  happy  family  circle.      Her  hesrt, 
however,  was  not  by  these  agreeable  dr> 
cum  stances   proudly  lifted    up  in  bcr; 
but  she  continued  humbly  to  walk  with 
God.      She  was  affectionate  as  a  wUft 
tender  and  prudent   as  a  mother,  sod 
faithful  as  a  friend.     Christian  iotegritj, 
unswerving  stability,  a  meek  and  geatk 
spirit,  and  ardent  piety,   distinguished 
ner  character. 

The  sun  of  prosperity,  which  had  sboiv 
upon  her  path  for  a  considerable  tiii»» 
was  at  length  suddenly  overcast.  Her 
husband  was  seised  with  illnesa,  sod  dif^ 
in  a  few  days,  but  died  in  peace.  Sbe 
was  then  left  with  three  children;  sod 
she  painfully  felt  the  responsibility  to^ 
difficulty  of  her  situation.  But  she  en- 
deavoured meekly  to  bow  to  heaveo'i 
high  behest,  and  by  the  help  of  Vtfia^ 
grace  submitted  herself  unto  0^ 
Scarcely  had  she  time  to  give  prsetical 
demonstration  of  her  obedience  to  ths< 
scriptural  injunction,  **  Be  caieftd  ^ 
nothing,  but  in  everything  by  pny^ 
and  supplication,  with  tlutuksgiviDg,  ^ 
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jour  requMta  be  made  known  unto  Ood, 
and  to  prove  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise,  '*And  the  peace  of  God,  which 
pasaeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep 
your  heait  and  mind  through  Christ 
Jesus,"  ere  she  became  the  subject  of 
personal  affliction,  of  which,  a  few  months 
after  her  hu8band*8  decease,  she  died. 
Typhus  fever  brought  her  to  ^'the  house 
appointed  for  all  living."  In  her  sick- 
ness she  found  God  to  be  her  refuge,  a 
very  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
and  a  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  M'ith  firm  and  settled  confi- 
dence in  Him  whose  servant  she  had 
for  many  yean  been,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  His  disposal,  intrusting  her  dear  chil- 
dren to  Him  with  steadfast  iaith  in  the 
blessed  vord,  <<  Leave  thy  fatherless 
children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive; 
and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  Me."  Hav- 
ing her  lamp  trimmed,  and  oil  in  her 
vessel,  she  was  blessedly  prepared  for 
the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom.  The 
religion  which  she  had  experienced  to  be 
80  profitable  in  life,  she  found  also  to  be 
profitable  in  death,  and  calmly  heard  the 
commissioned  messenger  sent  from  God 
to  call  her  home.  She  was  a  confirmed 
believer  in  her  almighty  Saviour,  had 
obtained  a  meetness  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,  and  passed  through 
death  triumphant  home. 

John  Wilsok. 

10.  "The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed." — Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  record,  was  born  at  Devizes, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1783.  It  does 
not  appear  that  her  parents  were  religious, 
or  that  her  childhood  was  blessed  with 
many  means  and  opportunities  of  im- 
provement. She  removed  early  in  life  to 
liondon,  where  she  married.  The  death 
of  one  of  her  children  led  her  to  reflect 
on  the  sinfulness  of  her  pa^t  life,  and  the 
danger  of  continuing  such  a  course. 
She  communicated  her  thoughts  to  her 
husband;  and  both  resolved,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  a 
new  life.  She  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
unite  herself  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
shortly  joined  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society  at  Silver-street  chapel,  Rother- 
hithe.  In  a  few  Keeks  afker  meeting  in 
class,  she  was  enabled  to  believe  with 
her  heart  unto  righteousness.  As  oppor- 
tunity offered,  she  now  warned  sinners, 
invited  them  to  turn  to  God,  and  recom- 
mended her  religion  by  example  as  well 
as  by  precept.  While  thus  pursuing  her 
way  to  heaven,  she  began  to  dwell  upon 
those  portions  of  Scripture  which  refer 
to  holiness  of  heart  and  life.    In  her  own 


heart  she  fbond  a  deceitfulness  and  de- 
pravity more  loathsome  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Saviour  were  more  blissful 
to  her  soul ;  and,  though  delivered  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  she  longed 
for  the  "  infection  of  nature  "  to  be  re- 
moved. The  inestimable  blessing  of  full 
sanctification  she  found  by  faith  in  the 
merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  its 
fruits  were  manifested  in  a  holy  life  and 
a  triumphant  death.  She  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  in  all  things, 
and  in  many  painful  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1838  she  was  appointed  a 
Class-Leader.  In  this  enlarged  sphere 
she  was  very  profitably  employed  till  the 
close  of  life,  when  she  had  nearly  sixty 
members  under  her  care.  She  was 
brought  much  into  contact  with  the  poor, 
several  of  whom  were  snatched  as  brands 
from  the  burning  by  means  of  her  earnest 
exhortations  and  prayers.  As  a  Leader, 
she  was  afiectionate  and  tender ;  travail- 
ing in  birth  for  the  salvation  of  her  mem- 
bers, and  following  the  wanderers  from 
the  fold,  till  they  fled  at  her  approach. 
One  person,  who  for  seven  years  was  an 
inmate  of  her  fismily,  writing  to  her  hus- 
band, says, — "  Although  before  entering 
your  family  I  was  a  stranger  to  true 
religicm,  I  soon  became  convinced  your 
dear  wife  was  in  possession  of  somethtog 
which  made  her  always  happy.  She 
was  talking  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord,  and  her  whole  life  seemed  to  be 
prayer  and  praise.  I  gladly  testify  that, 
during  the  whole  time  I  knew  her,  she 
appeared  to  be  growing  in  grace."  Thus 
she  silently  went  on  her  Christian  course, 
doing  and  getting  good.  Her  enemies 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  her  excel- 
lence. The  Bible  was  to  her  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold ;  and  hence  her  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  was  extensive.  From  this  trea- 
sury she  brought  forth  subjects  in  season, 
and  for  the  edification  of  her  charge. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter was  love, — ^love  to  God,  and  to  all 
mankind  for  the  Redeemer's  sake.  Her 
"house"  was  "not  so  with  God,"  as 
she  could  wish  it;  but  she  constantly 
pleaded  the  covenant  promise,  and  often 
agonised  in  prayer  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled. (Isai.  xliv.  3—5.)  She  knew 
what  it  is  to  be  "  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations;"  but  she  was 
taught  to  comfort  others  in  trouble,  "  by 
the  comfort  wherewith  "  she  was  "  com- 
forted of  God." 

She  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  that  injunction  of  her  Divine  Mas- 
ter,—" If  any  man  will  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himselfi  and  take  up  his 
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cron,  and  follow  Me.**  Hence  her  non* 
confonnity  to  the  world,  and  her  desire 
to  approTe  herself  to  Ood  in  all  things. 
Her  confidence  in  her  heavenly  Father 
was  as  strong  as  her  love  of  Him  was 
ardent  In  sickness,  bereaTements,  and 
many  trials,  she  was  unmoved,  knowing 
in  whom  she  had  believed,  and  relying 
upon  the  promises  in  which  she  had  been 
led  to  trast.  The  prooperity  of  Zion  lay 
near  her  heart :  for  it  she  longed,  prayed, 
and  strove  in  every  way  in  her  power. 
The  words  of  Psalm  czzxvii.  5,  6,  were 
often  on  her  lips.  A  manifest  growth 
in  grace,  and  deepening  of  the  work  of 
Ood  in  her  heart,  marked  her  last  two 
yeait. 

In  the  latter  end  of  September^  1847, 
symptoms  of  fever  issued  in  typhus.  In 
her  last  class-meeting  she  had  expressed 
her  thankfulness  to  Ood  that  she  was  dy- 
ing daily  to  the  world's  fashions  and  pur- 
suits. "  I  have  been  led,**  she  observed, 
<'  to  examine  my  lamp,  and  I  find  that 
it  is  trimmed  and  burning,  ready  for  the 
marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  **  During 
her  illnns  she  was  not  able  to  say  much ; 
but,  when  opportunity  offered,  or  ques- 
tions respecting  her  state  were  put,  she 
spoke  in  language  expressive  of  confi- 
dence in  her  Saviour,  assured  hope  of 
heaven,  and  patient  endurance  of  the 
Divine  will.  And,  when  the  final  hour 
drew  nigh,  she  with  calmness  committed 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Ood,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1847.  She  died  at 
Deptfbrd.  C. 

11.  Died,  O<ftober  8th,  1847,  in  the 
seventy-nhith  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Ann 
Clemetohaw,  of  Easingwold.  Her 
father,  a  respectable  and  highly-esteem- 
ed individual,  died  while  £e  was  very 
young.  She  was  thus  left  to  the  sole 
care  and  guardianship  of  her  mother, 
who  was  much  opposed  to  Methodism, 
then  in  comparative  in&ncy,  and  almost 
universally  spoken  against.  The  mo- 
ther lived,  however,  to  bewail  her  former 
prejudices;  and  in  her  last  lingering 
illness  solicited  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  those  whom  she  had  opposed;  and 
died  (it  is  believed)  in  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  OospeL  Her  daughter  Ann 
was  at  an  early  period  the  subject  of 
Divine  impressions;  which  she  attri- 
buted, under  Ood,  to  the  prayers  and 
benediction  of  the  venerable  Founder  of 
Methodism.  While  she  was  playing 
with  some  other  children  near  her  mo- 
ther*8  residence,  Mr.  Wesley,  accompa- 
nied by  another  gentleman,  rode  up  to 
them,  and  inquir^  for  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smith.     Ann  immediately    offered   her 


services  as  a  guide,  ran  by  the  nde  of 
their  horses,  and  having  pdnted  out  tfac 
house,  was  running  back  to  rejoin  bo 
playmates,  when  Mr.  Wesley  leolled 
her,  and  in  language  of  afitoioo  uii 
**  Stay,  my  child  :  I  cannot  snffcr  js. 
to  depart  yet.**  Taking  her  by  th« 
hand,  he  led  her  into  the  hooie;  aad. 
the  fiitmily  being  aaaembled,  be  kneeled 
down,  prayed  with  and  for  bcr,  and 
then,  placing  his  hands  upon  bcr  head, 
solemnly  commended  her  to  Ood.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  it  was  pohlidy  aa- 
nonnced  that  Mr.  Wesley  would  preadi 
that  evening.  Influenced  by  a  deaiie  to 
see  and  hear  him,  ahe  called  opoo  ao 
associate,  acquainted  her  with  he 
wishes,  and  ventured,  without  hex  mo- 
ther's peimission  or  knowledge,  top 
to  the  place  of  preaching.  Her  rarprae 
was  only  equalled  by  her  plei»iat, 
when,  in  the  venermble  Minister,  sht 
beheld  the  individual  who  had  maoi- 
fested  so  lively  an  intercat  in  her  q»in|* 
ual  and  everlasting  welftre.  Frao  tliii 
time  she  felt  a  strong  regard,  not  ool; 
for  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  but  Uke»« 
for  those  connected  with  him  in  chnrcb- 
fellowship ;—  an  affectionate  itgad, 
which  time  only  tended  to  inctcsKaod 
strengthen,  as,  with  increasing  ycsn  uh 
growing  experience,  her  views  expamW, 
and  her  heart  became  afTectcd  with  the 
importance  of  vital  religion.  Slie  vai 
not,  however,  brought  fully  under  « 
saving  influence  till  after  the  1*1^ J* 
several  years.  She  had  fisvoored  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  individual  who  aftcrvaidi 
became  her  husband.  He  was  desutoie 
of  vital  religion ;  and  hence  the  cooA« 
between  doty  on  the  one  hidid,  iv 
affection  on  the  other,  oontributed  » 
keep  her  mind  in  a  sUto  of  ^t*^ 
and  irresolution  most  inimical  to  ha 
best  interests.  On  the  occasion  <n  tf 
marriage  it  was  arranged  that,  aAe^  ^ 
ceremony,  the  young  couple  should  pi** 
ceed  to  StiUington  on  a  visit  to  tome 
friends.  These  friends  were  Method- 
ists; and  for  many  years  their  b«»* 
had  been  the  home  of  the  Presdw* 
On  their  arrival  at  Mr.  Walker%  tw 
visiters  found  one  of  the  Preschai 
there.  This  holy  man  immedUteiy 
began  to  address  the  young  ^^^^P^IIJ 
matters  of  infinite  importance,  aodfoaoj 
in  Mrs.  Glemetshaw  an  attentive  ^ 
heart-stricken  auditor.  In  the  ^^^'^ 
they  heard  him  preach :  he  selected  W 
his  text,  <<Seek  ye  first  the  kingdoo^ 
Ood,  and  His  righteousness;  and  *^ 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  yoo- 
(Matt.  vi.  33.)  Accompanied  with  the 
light  and   energy   of  the  Holy  SfinU 
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every  word  impfcsMd  and  affected  ber 
heart    She  letiuned  to  Easiogwold  with 
a  heart  auichaiged  with  grief  and  re- 
morse; and  wdU  it  was  that   in   her 
mother-in-law  she  had  a  spiritual   ad- 
viser, who  understood  the  nature  of  her 
disease,  and  how  to  applj  the  oolj  anti- 
dote to  her  soul,  bj  pointing  her  to  Him 
who  was  ''  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  be* 
lieveth  in  Him  should  not  peruh,  but 
have  eternal  life.**    During  many  suc- 
cessive months  her  imprisoned    spirit, 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  unbelief,  refused  to 
be  comforted;  while  every  day  seemed 
to  bring  an  accumulation  of  guilt  and 
remorse.    She  literally  mingled  her  food, 
and  watered  her  couch,  with  her  tears. 
She  felt  she  had  no  help  bat  in  Ood. 
With  a  mind  bordering  on  despair,  she 
one  night,  at  a  late  hour,  retired  to  bed ; 
but  not  to  rest.    The  clouds  seemed  to 
gather  blackness.    **  The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty'*  seemed  to  << stick    fast    in 
ber,  and  His  hand  pressed  her  sore.*' 
**  The  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  her.'* 
Afraid  to  sleep  lest  she  should  awake  in 
perdition,  she  hastily  arose,  and  in  much 
anguish,  as  she  walked  about  her  apart- 
ment, cried  out,  *<0  Lord,   I  beseech 
Thee,  deliver  my  soul  I  "    This  was  the 
hour  of  her  extremity:  it  was  God's  op- 
portunity to  save  the  failing  spirit,  and 
the  soul  which  He  had  made.    She  fled 
to  Christ,  and  in  a  moment,  and  with  an 
energy  that  amased  and  animated  her, 
the  words  were  applied   to  her  mind, 
'*  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee."    And  while  she  yet 
'<  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered," 
she  actually  looked  around  hef,  as  if 
fearing  an  illusion  of  the  senses ;  when 
the  words  were  again  applied  with  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power, 
"  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee."     She  now  felt  she 
was  heided  of  the  plague.    Her  prison- 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  her  captive 
spirit  liberated.     Guilt,  fear,  oondemna- 
Uoo,  were  banished  from  her  mind ;  and 
she  could  indeed  joy  in  God,  by  whom 
she  had  received  the  atonement. 

She  now  heartily  united  herself  to  the 
Methodists.  And  though  this  step  was 
regarded  by  her  mother  as  another  in- 
stance of  disobedience,  she  felt  that  to 
renounce  the  people  of  God  was  in  effect 
to  deny  her  Saviour.  She  gladly  counted 
all  things  loss,  so  she  might  win  Christ ; 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  she 
continued  steadfast  in  doctrine,  walking 
before  the  Lord  in  all  His  ordinances 
and  commandments  blameless. 

During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
suffered    many  i&fiimities.      But,  *'iD 


pain  and  feebleness  extreme,"  Ood  was 
the  '<stieogth  of*'  her  <<  failing  flesh 
and  heart."  «A11  through  Jesus! 
All  through  Jesus  I  "  were  words  of 
frequent  recurrence.  Ejaculatory  prayer 
was  her  habiL  She  felt  its  need,  and 
experienced  its  benefit.  Her  utterances 
of  this  class  were,  generally,  sentences 
from  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of 
the  word  of  God ;  as  no  words  of  her 
own  seemed  to  express  her  wants,  views, 
and  feelings,  as  did  the  Scriptures  of 
truth.  At  this  period  she  took  great 
pleasure  in  retracing  and  recounting  the 
mercies  and  deliverances  she  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  God.  And  on 
one  occasion  she  observed,  that,  under 
all  her  trials,  the  promises  were  her  sup- 
port, because  she  regarded  them  as  made 
over  to  her,  and  quite  expected  their 
accomplishment.  A  few  months  before 
her  decease,  with  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  she  pointed  to  a  passage  which 
had  been  made  the  means  of  refresh- 
ment to  her  at  that  time :  **  And  even  to 
your  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to  hoar 
hairs  will  I  carry  you:  I  have  made, 
and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will  carry,  and 
will  detiver  you."  (Isai.  xlvi.  4.)  Her 
nervous  system  was  much  shaken,  and 
she  often  complained  of  mental  depres- 
sion; but  her  ^ith  in  Christ  nerer 
wavered*    Her  constant  language  was, 

"  I  trait  a  faithful  God : 
The  sure  foundation  of  my  hope 
Ib  tn  a  Savioor's  blood." 

And  when  the  closing  scene  drew  near, 
and  the  moment  of  dissolution  came,  she 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

''  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  his  saints." 

James  Robekts. 

12.  Died,  at  her  own  residence, 
Cheetham-hill,  near  Manchester,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1847,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  hope, 
Ann,  who  had  been  for  forty  years  the 
affectionate  wife  of  William  F.  Jobmon, 
Esq.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1773. 
Her  parents  were  members  of  a  Baptist 
church ;  and  by  them  she  was  brought 
up,  in  her  childhood,  '<in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  At  an 
early  age  she  was  taken,  by  some  excel- 
lent female  friends,  to  bear  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodist  Ministers,  and  to  attend 
their  social  means  of  grace ;  and  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  in  17^2,  she  obtained 
that  «  pearl  of  great  price,"  "  the  know, 
ledge  of  salvation  by  the  remission  of 
sins."  The  sense  of  pardon  then  expe- 
rienced, through  fidth  in  Christ,  It  ia 
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belieyed,  the  never  lost.  She  gave  her- 
self to  Ood,  and  to  the  Wesley an« 
Methodist  church  <<  by  the  will  of  God,** 
and  continued  for  fifty-five  years  a  con- 
sistent and  exemplary  member  of  the 
same. 

She  was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
excellence  of  character;  well  known  by 
all  the  Preachers  who  have  travelled  in 
Alanchester  during  the  last  half  century, 
and  by  many  others  who  have  occasion- 
ally visited  that  town.  In  her  there 
was  firmness,  without  obstinacy;  fide- 
lity, without  repulsiveness ;  and  seal, 
without  bigotry.  She  was  **  diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord  ;  **  and  making  it  her  supreme  and 
constant  care  to  "  keep  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  towards  God  and  man.**  Her 
attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  was 
punctual  and  regular ;  and  she  was 
careful  to  cultivate  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  habit,  of  closet- 
devotion. 

For  the  poor,  especially  the  poor  of 
Chri8t*s  fiock,  she  cherished  the  tender- 
est  sympathy.  Her  unvarying  kindness 
led  her  to  care  for  others,  sometimes,  to 
the  neglect  of  herself.  For  kindness  of 
heart  and  a  large  and  liberal  generosity, 
as  well  as  for'  Christian  simplicity  and 
uniformly  cheerful  piety,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  her  equal.  The  extent 
of  her  charities  to  necessitous  individu- 
als and  families,  and  to  various  benevo- 
lent institutions,  will  only  be  known  in 
that  day  when  they  who  "  sowed  boun- 
tifully shall  reap  also  bountifully.*' 

Her  love  to  the  Ministers  of  God  was 
strong  and  undeviating.  Not  a  few  of 
these  can  testify,  from  their  own  know- 
ledge, *'  She  was  a  sugoourer  of  many ;  ** 
and  several  can  add,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, <<And  of  myself  also.**  She 
was  emphatically  **  a  mother  in  Israel,** 
embodying  in  her  character  very  many 
excellencies,  and  exhibiting  very  few 
defects.  Few,  indeed,  have  been  more 
extensively  known,  more  highly  re- 
spected and  loved  through  life,  or  more 
sincerely  regretted  in  death. 

Her  last  afBtction,  though  not  very 
protracted,  was  very  severe ;  but  pa- 
tience, in  her,  had  its  perfect  work. 
Her  faith  and  hope  never  failed,  never 
faltered,  for  one  moment  Her  language 
was,  invariably,  that  of  admiring,  ador- 
ing, grateful,  and  joyous  exultation. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
gratifying  expressions  which  were  ad- 
dressed by  her,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
members  of  her  family,  and  her  Chris- 
tian friends :-««  I  have  been  unfaithful, 
and  have  had  much  to  do  with  my  own 


spirit ;  but  the  Lord  has  passed  by,  sad 
applied  His  blood.  '  Covered  is  my  SB- 
righteousness.*  Bless  the  Lord,  0  mjr 
soul  I  **  On  a  Sunday  evening  she  nid, 
"  This  has  been  a  high  day, — a  quiet, 
peaceful,  happy  Sabbath-day.  If  I  hsve 
one  wish  more  than  another,  it  is,  if  it 
were  His  blessed  will,  to  depart,  and  be 
for  ever  with  the  Lord.  I  long  to  go: 
yet  I  pray  for  holy  resignation  and  ps- 
tience,  to  wait  His  time.  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  be  long.  The  Lord  is  tskiog 
one  pin  after  another  ont  of  this  tsber- 
nacle ;  but  it  is  all  right.  <  My  name  t« 
written  on  His  hands.'  I  am  ledeemed 
and  saved  through  Christ  alone,  the  sin- 
ner*s  Friend.  The  Lord  blesses  me 
with  <  His  ntroost  salvation.  His  fulnen 
of  love,'  I  have  given  everything  op; 
and  I  am  happy  in  the  assurance  thst 

*  Wbensoe'er  I  bmce  depart* 
I  ahall  depart  In  peace.' 

I  am  a  poor  sinner,  hanging  upon  the 
atonement  of  Christ ;  and  He  saves  me/ 
On  one  occasion  she  was  so  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  as  to  burst  into  tears. 
But,  as  soon  as  she  could  eommsoJ 
utterance,  "  These,"  said  she,  "sre  net 
tears  of  sorrow  :  they  are  tears  of  grsie- 
ful  joy.  Death  has  lost  his  sting.**  ^t 
one  time  she  exclaimed,  **  O  how  beso- 
tifiil  is  truth  and  love  and  sincerity! 
you  must  never  separate  them,  but  take 
them  with  yon  in  all  you  do,  and  Cbrist 
will  be  with  you  to  the  end.  Olory, 
glory  be  to  God  !  I  can  go  no  furtber, 
through  weakness.  O  that  1  could  siog, 
and  tell  all  of  the  salvation  of  God,  tod 
the  fulness  of  love  there  is  in  Christ  ftr 
all;  ye^forall!^ 

In  this  delightful  state  ci  mind  ibe 
continued  day  after  day  ;  talking,  wniie 
she  had  strength  to  talk,  of  God's  infi- 
nite mercy,  and  of  the  all-aufficiency  of 
the  Saviour.  On  the  last  day  ofltn^ 
she  exclaimed,  « Clothed  with  ssIts- 
tion !  Christ  with  me  in  the  vslley ! 
All  is  right ! "  Shortly  after  which  tbe 
powers  of  nature  gradually  failed,  sod 
she  "  fell  on  sleep."  R.  W. 


13.  Died,  October  llth,  1847,  ^ 
Micklefidd,  in  the  Sdby  Circuit,  sged 
sixty.three,  Mary,  the  beloved  wift  o' 
Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  farmer.  Fto® 
early  life  she  habitually  spent  from  one 
to  three  hours  a  day  in  the  diltge°' 
perusal  of  the  word  of  God ;  so  tbat  bcr 
mind  was  richly  stored  with  scriptor^ 
truth.  Having  the  fear  of  God  before 
her  eyes,  she  main*aiied  a  morsl  de- 
portment irreproachable.  As  s  vif^ 
she  was  industrious,  firugal,  and  sliUb' 
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in  the  management  of  the  afikirt  of  her 
houaehold ;  so  that  **  the  heart  of  her 
husband  safely  trusted  in  her.** 

MHien  there  was  no  Wesleyan  chapel 
In  the  village,  the  Gospel  was  preached 
in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oreenwood*s  house; 
and  when  the  congregations  became  too 
large  fi>r  the  room  appropriated,  they 
took  down  part  of  a  partition-wall,  and 
put  up  folding^doors,  so  as  to  throw 
open  the  parlour  for  their  additional 
accommodation.  These  remain,  unal- 
tered, to  the  present  day. 

To  the  last,  Mrs.  Greenwood  deemed 
it  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  welcome 
the  Ministers  of  Christ,  whom  she 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  She 
was  an  active  Collector  for  our  Missions ; 
and,  according  to  her  means,  a  liberal 
contributor.     Under  the  ministry  of  the 


Rev.  R.  Tabraham,  she  was  led  to  join 
the  Society,  and  to  seek  more  earnestly 
for  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  This 
great  blessing  she  subsequently  obtained 
by  faith  in  the  atonement  During  her 
last  affliction  she  triumphed  greatly  in 
the  assurance  of  her  present  pardon  and 
acceptance,  and  in  the  prospect  of  eternal 
life.  Her  victory  through  grace  over 
her  last  enemy  was  complete.  In  the 
final  conflict  she  sang,  most  sweetly  and 
loudly,  several  verses  of  the  poet  of 
Methodism,  expressive  of  the  believer's 
triumph  over  death;  charged  her  sor- 
rowing husband  and  friends  to  meet  her 
in  the  realms  of  glory;  and  expressed 
her  confidence  in  God,  that  by  His  grace 
He  would  bring  them  thither,  to  spend 
a  happy  eternity  together. 

M.  Banks. 
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Oct.  6tb,  IBSOi— At  RteelU,  In  the  Selby  Cfr- 
cult,  Mr.  William  Smith,  who  was  brought  to 
the  isTlng  knowledge  of  God  about  thirty-four 
yean  ago,  and  continued  a  worthy  member 
of  Society  to  the  time  of  hie  death.  He  received 
a  sodden  call  into  Hie  Master's  preMnoe;  but 
wMgradonelyprepandtomeetit  His  end  was 
peeoe.  Mr.  Smith  was  powewed  of  a  soond 
Jodgmeat,  and  of  deep  and  growing  piety.  He 
was  very  ueeliil  hi  iwifslning  and  extending  the 
woric  of  God  in  his  mtive  Tillage.  He  fllled 
with  aoeeptasee  and  fidelity  the  ofBoee  of  Clan- 
JjoaOn,  Tmstee,  and  Society  and  Chapel  Stew- 
ard. He  was  a  lorer  of  good  men.  The  lund- 
nem  of  his  heart,  and  the  integrity  of  hla  cha- 
rseter,  comMned  with  true  reUglon,  lecared  for 
him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  daoKS. 

W.  P. 

Oct  8th.— In  the  Sooth  DubUn  Circuit,  fax  the 
nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  Chsrlotte,  the  be- 
loved wICe  of  Mr.  John  Shaw  Peake.  Prom 
a  child  riie  had  known  the  holy  Scriptures. 
About  eighteen  months  ego  she  Joined  the  So- 
ciety. The  privilege  of  meeting  in  clan  was 
•abeeqnently  much  interrupted  by  her  faUing 
health.  No  lerious  apprebensions  were  enter- 
tained, however,  till  witUa  a  fortnight  of  her 
deatii.  About  an  hour  before  her  departure, 
she  laki  that  God  was  about  to  take  her  to 
BinuelL  Her  suiferlngs  at  the  tune  were  inez- 
pTMeibly  great ;  but  a  murmuring  word  never 
eeeaped  her  lips,  and  nearly  the  last  words  ahe 
was  hesrd  to  utter  were,  *'  I  am  going  to  Jesus: 
I  am  going  to  Jesus.'*  E.  B.  C. 

Oct.  81st.— At  HuUj  sged  forty  years,  Mn. 
Sophia  Meggitt,  the  hist  nirviving  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Bdward  Hare.  She  had  long 
walked  in  the  foar  of  the  Lord,  and  during  her 
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last  illnees  was  filled  with  peace  and  Joy  In  be* 
lieviag.  Her  afflictions  were  many  and  severe ; 
and  constitutional  diffidence  deprived  her  of 
much  coaeolation.  But  * '  the  brnieed  reed  "  was 
not  broken.  It  was  given  her  with  childlike 
simplicity  to  confide  In  Jeeua  s  snd  In  Htan  she 
found  rest  to  bar  eouL  Reposing  on  His  merits, 
promises,  and  grace,  she  expired. 

R.  H.  H. 

Nov.  84th.— At  AnfOam,  in  the  Burnley  Cir- 
cuit, In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Dewherst,  having  been  a  mepiber  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  sixty-four  years.  At  the 
early  sge  of  ilzteen  he  wae  made  a  partaker  of 
ths  heavenly  gift ;  snd,  having  obtained  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  was  snahled 
to  hold  last  the  beginning  of  hie  confidence  and 
the  rejoicing  of  his  hope  firm  unto  the  end.  The 
genuinenees  of  his  rdiglon  was  attsrted  by  the 
uniform  ex&ibltloa  of  Its  fimlts ;  and  the  con- 
sistency of  his  depovtment,  fat  all  the  relations  of 
life,  secured  the  esteem  of  his  aoqaalntaneai 
His  last  years  were  passed  in  great  weakness, 
repeated  attacks  of  paralysiB  having  produced 
almost  entire  prostration.  Tet  in  Intervals  of 
momentary  vigour,  when  his  toUaA  seemed  to 
awake  from  Its  torpor,  his  exprsseions  gave 
pleasing  evidence  that,  aorid  the  wreek  of  his 
powers,  the  faffing  of  Ills  feeble  lleSh  and  heart, 
God  was  the  strengtii  of  his  heart,  and  his 
portion  for  ever.  J.  M.  K. 

Jan.  83d,  I851.->At  LiserpMl,  sged  thirty-nine, 
Mr.  James  ColUnson,  for  nearly  nineteen  years 
a  witness  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of  man  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins;  and,  throughout  this 
period,  a  consistent  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society.  In  him  firmnose  of  priadple  and 
amiahhwess  of  disposition  wsre  plesshigly  com- 
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btneiL  Ai  •  tndMnum,  he  wm  ■trictly  eon- 
acientioiu  and  upright;  nerer  ashamed  of  bit 
reUgtoos  profeasion,  and  never  compromiaing  iU 
claims.  In  the  Important  offices  of  Class-Leader, 
Chapel  and  Society  Steward,  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Brunswick  Sabbath-school,  he  was  emi- 
nently a  **  faithful  man,"  securing  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  His 
last  illness  was  alarmingly  sudden  and  severe, 
but  thirty  hours  intervening  betwixt  a  state  of 
vigorous  health  and  unexpected  dissolution ;  yet, 
sustained  by  Divine  grace,  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  shortly  meeting  his  sainted  parents 
In  a  better  world,  and  submissively  resigning  a 
beloved  wife  and  numerous  Camily  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  is  especially  the  husband  of  the  widow, 
and  the  father  of  the  Catherloas,  he  triumphed  in 
his  brief  conflict  with  aiHIction  and  death.  Many 
were  the  gracious  words  which  fell  from  his  lips, 
indicating  a  firm  reliance  on  the  atonement  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  certain  hope  of  future 
glory.  A  little  before  he  died,  raising  himself 
with  an  almost  convulsive  effort,  he  exclaimed 
with  mariced  feeling,— 

"  Arise,  my  soul,  arise. 

Shake  off  thy  guilty  fears ; 
The  bleeding  Sacrifice 
In  my  behalf  appears : 
Before  the  throne  my  Surety  ttands; 
My  name  is  written  on  His  hands.** 

Shortly  after,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  In  bis 
removal  our  Brunswick  Society  and  congregation 
have  sustained  a  severe  loss ;  and  more  especially 
BO,  as,  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  no 
leas  than  twenty-two  heads  of  families,  wordiip- 
ping  with  us,  have  been  removed  by  death. 

Feb.  6th.— At  Bipponden,  In  the  Sowerby- 
Bridge  Circuit,  Mr.  William  Binns,  aged  seventy- 
two.  He  was  a  consistent  and  much-respected 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society 
more  than  forty-four  years.  Having  been  a  true 
friend  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  the  poor 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  remem- 
bered them  In  the  disposal  of  his  property.  The 
faitertft  of  £l37f  l«it  on  the  Ripponden  chapel, 
is  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  Trustees,  in  per- 
petuity, to  the  Wesleyan  Misstonavy  Society, 
4he  Ripponden  Wesleyan  Sabbath-school,  the 
Circuit  Local  Preachers'  Fund,  and  to  some 
other  kindred  objects.  He  wm  a  good  man,  and 
died  hn  great  peace.  J.  C.  H. 

Feb.  11th.— At  J7ar»y,  Kottfaighamahfre,  In 
the  Lincoln  Circuit,  Eliaaheth,  widow  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Dixon,  In  the  eigfaty-aecond  year 
of  her  age.  In  great  peace,  reaUng  by  faith  on 
the  atonement  of  Christ  She  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Bocietj  flfty-iOTen  years,  and  had  es- 
teemed It  her  honoor  and  happfaieas  to  entertain 
the  Mlniften  and  Local  Preachers  of  the  bo4y 
for  fifty-tlx  years.  She  poaaeaaed,  eminently, 
"  a  meek  and  qolet  apirit." 

"  A  widow,  a  widow  indeed, 
A  mother  in  larael,  la  gone ! '* 

8.  D. 

Feb.  ISth.— At  Nutibunauamt,  In  the  PoekUng- 
ton  CIrealt,  In  the  aeventy-flfth  year  of  her  age, 


Mrs.  EHaabeth  Overend.  Under  a  aarmoo 
preached  In  Oeorge-yaid  chapd,  Hnll,  bj  tlie 
late  veneraUe  Alexander  Mather,  At  was 
deeply  convinced  of  aln,  and  aoon  after  found 
peace  with  God  through  Csith  in  the  Son  of  His 
love.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  her  life 
ahe  continued  a  truly  consistent  member  of  ths 
Wesleyan  Society,  exhibiting  by  her  Christ-tike 
dispositions,  and  by  her  unostentatioos  wwks  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  the  genuineness  of  her 
Christian  faith,  and  the  ardour  of  her  holy  love. 
Her  bMt  affliction  was  long  and  painful,  coo»' 
derably  affecting  her  memory  and  speech ;  bat 
ahe  was  enabled  to  comfort  her  sorrowing  chil- 
dren and  friends  by  the  assurance,  that  the  ml- 
vation  she  had  frequently  offered  to  othen  in 
similar  circumstances,  was  blessedly  berk 
When  asked,  as  she  drew  near  death,  If  ibe  felt 
Christ  precious,  she  replied  with  a  smile,"0 
yesl"  HerUstexpresstonaweretboaeof  pmiN 
to  God.  6.R- 

Feb.  litth.— At  Btn-R^ing,  Toriohire,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  age,  Mr.  Edward  Green, 
of  the  Runcorn  Circuit.  He  obtained  mercy, 
and  became  a  member  of  Society,  when  leveo- 
teen  years  old.  For  twelve  years  he  laboored  as 
a  Local  Preacher,  and  for  two  aa  a  Leader.  He 
waa  a  man  of  eameat  and  oonristent  rdigioa, 
and  of  burning  xeaL  He  iveached  with  great 
energy*  plainness,  and  fidelity,  and  also  with 
onoaual  aucceaa  HIa  test  teethnony  waa  tU> : 
*«  For  me  to  live  ia  Christ,  and  to  die  ia  gain-'* 

Feb.  19th.— At  8tra^/ifrd-<m'Awmy  Mn.8Bn>> 
Pearoe,  aged  aeventy-aeven ;  a  aaint  taidecd,  one 
who  for  nearly  half  a  oentury  walked  eioeeijr 
with  God,  and  brought  glory  to  His  oane. 
Converted  te  God  hi  early  life,  she  everoam- 
fested  aa  ardent  attachment  to  His  eaoie,  and 
to  His  Ministers,  whoae  comfort  and  osrfubM« 
she  Uboured  in  every  possible  way  to  promote. 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  Methodist  Sodety  ia 
Stratford,  and  hi  several  of  the  viOagea  anwnd. 
To  her  taiflnence,and  to  the  ezertioasibe  put 
forth  whan  upwards  of  sixty  yeara  of  age*  an  the 
Wealeyana  of  Stratfoid  greaUy  faidebtsd  for  tlirir 
preaent  respectable  and  commodkms  place  of 
worship.  Her  fatal  iUneaa  waa  long  and  painfol; 
bnt  her  patience  never  fUled,  and  her  seal  for 
God  dbplayed  itaelf  to  the  last  b  efforti  /» 
arouae  aU  who  vWted  her  to  aeek  the  proipenty 
of^oo.  Some  of  her  last  worda  were,*' Victory^ 
Victory  through  Jeaoa !  O  how  He  towi' 
Thua  her  purified  aplrit  breathed  itself  away. 

T.  D- 

Feb.  19th.— At  BMunskaw,  Blntal  Orerit, 
Sarah  BUsabeth,  aeoond  daughter  of  ^-^ 
nnel  Emmet,  hi  her  twenty-ftrat  year.  She  wm 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  while « 
achool  fai  Yoric,  when  about  fifteen  yetf*  <^ 
Her  Leader,  the  daughter  of  the  l*teR<v-J*- 
BramweU,  and  others,  r^}oioe  to  add  t^*^ 
mooy  to  the  aonndneaa  of  her  views,  aod  w 
clear,  pracUeal,  and  decided  chai*rt«  <»  "* 
nllgiooa  experience,  which  often  ^^^^^i^ 
She  waa  of  a  atagnJarty  aenritive  and  ^"^^ 
poaitioa.  She  loved  God,  Hia  M**^/!! 
people;  and  had  focmed  pleat  ^  "^"^ 
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In  rtferenee  to  the  poor  and  the  dmrob, 
which  ilbMH  alone  thumrted.  Being  naked  If 
■he  did  not  pnj  for  Ood  to  remoTO  her  pntai, 
■he  answered,  "  No :  I  ptay  to  hare  patience  to 
bear  It ; "  and  remarked  how  much  greater  pain 
Christ  liad  suffered  for  her. 

'*  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring» 
BImply  to  the  crocs  I  cling ;  '* 

"  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ; " 

were  some  of  her  fisToorite  expressions.  "  God 
would  never  bring  me  so  fiftr,"  she  said,  *'  and 
then  leave  me  at  Ust.**  Her  faith,  though  se- 
▼erely  tested,— advantage  being  taken  of  her 
depressing  affliction,— faUed  not;  and  during 
the  night  she  was  dying,  being  told  that  God 
would  never  leave  her,  **  No,"  said  she,  with 
great  emphasis ;  "  no— no  I  "  She  excelled  in 
the  virtues  of  religion.  Her  patience  and  sub- 
mission to  all  God's  dealings  were  very  extra- 
ordinary :  no  murmur  escaped  her.  A  child  in 
simplicity,  mature  In  understandbig,  and  a  rare 
example,  from  her  earliest  years,  of  devoted 
affection  and  gentleness  towards  her  fiunily,  and 
of  love  to  atl  around  her,  God  hath  taken  her  to 
Himself,  from  the  evil  that  is  hi  the  world. 
**  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord." 
'  J.  E. 

Feb.  S9d.— At  Bungay,  Mra  Reval.  She  Jofaied 
the  Society  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism  in 
this  town,  and  proved  herself  a  true  believer  ia 
Christ  by  consistent  conduct  On  her  death-bed 
she  spoke  of  the  dying  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
the  only  foundation  of  her  hope.  Thii  afforded 
her  M>ol  strong  consolation  in  prospect  of  eter- 
nity. Bfae  died  happy  In  the  Lord,  aged  seventy, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  church  above 
forty  years.  W.  B. 

F^b.  28th.— At  WmUy^  hi  the  Sowetby- 
Bridge  Circuit,  Mr.  David  Heape,  aged  seventy, 
sevea  He  was  In  early  life  truly  converted  to 
Ood,  and  steadily  maintabied  his  profession  up- 
wards of  threescore  yeark  During  half  a  cen- 
tury he  was  a  willing  and  acceptable  Local 
Preacher ;  and  for  forty  years  he  filled  the  office 
of  Class-Leader.  Early  he  resolved,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a  friend,  to  associate  with  older  Chris- 
tians than  himself;  and,  **  walking  with  wise 
men,"  be  became  *'  wise."  He  had  unbounded 
eonfldenoe  In  the  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and  some 
answers  to  prayer,  which  he  received,  were 
extraordhiary.  His  end  was  very  sadden ;  but 
it  is  believed  he  was  living  hi  habitual  prepara- 
tion for  eternity.  J.  C.  H. 

March  9th.— At  Efrt-Stnti,  Sheffield,  Mr. 
William  Litaewood,  aged  flfty-nhie.  He  was 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
through  the  mhitstry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  D. 
Waddy.  He  obtained  a  clear  evidence  of  his 
aeeeptanoe;  and  from  that  time  waa  enabled  to 
walk  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ohoat.  A  eon- 
sIsUnt  member  of  the  Wealeyan  Society,  he  was 
a  very  affectionate  and  liberal  contributor  to 
that  cause.  In  him  deep  seriousness  was  united 
with  cheerfulness.  He  was  dignified,  but  not 
austere.  He  delighted  also  hi  order  and  regu- 
larity in  his  fismUy,  and  In  aU  his  affairs.    Hence 
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he  was  habitually  punetoal  and  exact  in  his 
engagements,  and  especially  in  his  attendaaoe 
on  public  worship.  All  this  ezactneaa  aroee 
ftom  a  hi^  aense  of  the  vaime  <if  Kaie.  Sueh 
were  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  the  even 
and  bhuneless  tenor  of  his  life,  that  he  ever 
lived  on  the  best  terms  with  his  Mfaiisters,  the 
members  of  his  class,  and  all  around  him.  The 
disease  that  was  commlsrioned  to  convey  this 
humble  saint  to  heaven,  was  attended  with 
most  excruciating  pain.  Tet,  in  his  agony, 
he  looked  up  with  cheerful  thaiikfulness  to  hea- 
ven. His  surviving  fiunily,  who  were  allured  by 
hia  example,  and  won  over  to  Christ  by  YiSm 


"  A  famUy  of  faith  and  love. 
Combined  to  seek  the  things  above, 
And  spread  the  common  Saviour's  name." 

W.  B. 

March  11th.— At  Jforton,  In  the  Malton  Cir- 
cuit, aged  seventy-six,  Mrs.  Mary  Warters. 
For  many  years  she  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyaa  Society,  and  by  an  humble  and  con- 
sistent deportment  had  adorned  her  Christian 
profession.  She  loved  the  house  of  God,  and 
her  attendance  was  both  regular  and  devout. 
Her  death  was  affectingly  sudden.  On  the  pre- 
vious day  she  enjoyed  her  usual  state  of  health, 
and  in  the  evening  retired  to  reet  without  any 
premonition  of  her  approaching  end.  Between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  com- 
plained of  serious  illness,  and  In  a  few  momenta 
afterwards  exchanged  mortality  for  life.  In  the 
absence  of  a  verbal  dying  testimony,  which  the 
suddenness  of  her  removal  prevented,  her  sor- 
rowing relatives  are  consoled  with  the  thought, 
that  she  was  **  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  Lord." 

E.  B.  W. 

March  15th.— At  BroUm,  in  the  Stokeslqr 
Circuit,  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  hi  the  eii^ty- 
third  year  of  his  age ;  who  for  about  sixty  years 
had  been  a  steady  and  consistent  member  of 
Society.  Many  years  before  a  chapel  was  buUt 
in  the  place,  he  opened  his  house  for  preaching, 
and  kindly  welcomed  the  Ministers  of  Christ  to 
his  hospitable  roof.  It  gave  hhn  pleasure  often 
to  tell  of  hearing  Mr.  Wesley,  especially  on  his 
hkst  Journey  through  the  north,  when  he  opened 
the  Wesley  chapel,  Whitby,  before  it  waa 
finished.  While  some  were  given  to  change, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  firmly  attached  to  Wesleyaa 
Methodism,  to  its  doctrines,  its  polity,  its  histi- 
tutions,  and  its  Mhiisters.  Resthig  on  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  cheered  by  an  ani- 
mating prospect  of  future  bliss,  he  "passed 
through  death  triumphant  home." 

J,  B. 

March  17th.— At  Southtea,  in  her  sixty-fourth 
year,  Mrs.  Mary  Meldrum.  She  had  been  long 
an  attached  member  of  Society.  Her  flna^ 
illness  was  attended  with  the  most  distressing 
sufferings  for  many  weeks;  but  she  was  often 
cheered  In  the  furnace  of  affliction  by  Divine 
comforts,  and  desired  to  depart  and,  be  with 
Christ.  W.  M.  H. 

March  19th.— At  BaAfordt  in  the  Mldsomer- 
Norton  Circuit,  Mr.  Jesse  Chlvers.     He  was 
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brought  up  in  gnat  ignaimnce,  Aod  r«nain«d  in 
that  ftftte  until,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  h« 
heard  the  Methodist  Preachov.  After  ■ome 
time  he  obtained  nving  fkith  in  Christ  His 
future  life  was  glren  to  God ;  and  Ibr  upwards 
of  forty  years  he  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society*  in  wlaidi  he  very  usefully 
sustained  the  oflEices  of  Steward  and  Trustee. 
He  died,  as  he  bad  liTed,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  full  of  peace  and  hope. 

J.  L. 

March  filst— At  jRomMiy,  Isle  of  Man,  Mlis 
A.  CanneU,  aged  sixty-three.  About  the  yeaf 
1821  she  united  herself  to  the  Wealeyan  Method' 
ists.  She  sought  pardon,  and,  by  a  consistent 
deportment  to  the  end  of  her  days,  gave  delight- 
ful evidence  of  her  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God.  About  two  years  ago  she  was  enabled  to 
trust  in  Christ  for  full  redemption:  and  from 
that  time  she  testified  that  **  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  She  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  **a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." 
Her  end  was  peaceful  and  triumphant 

J.  R. 

March  2l8t— At  Marktbuiy,  in  the  Mid- 
somer- Norton  Circuit,  Mr.  Isaac  Harding.  Fa- 
voured with  a  godly  training,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  he  in  youth  devoted 
himself  fully  to  God.  His  love  and  fidelity 
never  ceased  or  wavered  to  the  end  of  life.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  fUthful  Leader,  Local 
Preacher,  Society  and  Circuit  Steward.  His 
attachment  to  Methodism,  and  to  its  Ministers 
and  people,  was  warm  and  decided.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  After  enduring 
a  painful  disease  for  some  years  with  exemplary 
patience,  he  departed  this  life  repeating,  *'  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  fai  peace : 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation." 

J.L. 

March  82d.— At  Jthttoek,  hi  the  Ashby-de-Ia- 
Zouch  Ctreuit,  Bfrs.  Ann  Chiswell,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  a 
consistent  member  of  Society  thirty-three  years. 
She  possessed  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spMt ;  and,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  by  her 
example  and  counsels  exhibited  tlie  supreme 
importance  of  experimental  religion.  Her  last 
Illness  was  protracted  and  severe;  but  was  borne 
with  uniform  cheerfulness  and  redgnation.  As 
she  approached  her  end,  she  said,  **  All  is  right ; 
there  is  no  cloud,  no  darkness ;  but  all  is  bright 
I  am  on  the  Rock :  it  is  firm  footing.'* 

G.  H. 

March  23d.— At  Stannlngky,  in  the  Bramley 
Circuit,  aged  seventy,  Mr.  Jonathan  Turner. 
He  was  a  tried  saint  More  than  onoe,  through 
the  treachery  of  '*  false  brethren,"  he  suffered 
large  pecuniary  losses.  But  he  discriminated 
between  bad  professors  of  a  good  religion  and 
the  religion  itself,  and  therefore  held  fast  his 
integrity.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  as  he  was 
uniting  with  the  congregation  in  flinging  the 
first  hyofci  of  the  service,  he  was  observed  to 
turn  pale,  and  gradually  to  sink  down  in  his 
pew.  Ho  wss  removed  to  the  vestry— lieaved  a 
few  sigbs— and  tl&pt  in  Jesus;   thus  suddenly 


leaping  ttM  boimds  and  bafriecs  wbieh  dlfxk 
rin,  soRow,  and  death  froB  paKity,)Qj,  sad  tie 
immortal;  paseing  aw^f  from  tihc  sosg  «( tki 
earthly  sanctoaiy  to  the  never-endlag  sathemi 
of  the  heavenly  temple.  Forforly'BiBS:p«nb« 
had  pursued  his  Christian  pOgriBBigs  ttrgosh 
this  wildeniese :  he  keeps  his  jubilee  hi  besna. 

B.1LW. 


March  SSthwAt  AiftF>  te  the  BsaBisj  lal 
Peel  Circuit,  lale  of  Man,  Mr.  HnghCdB^,  mi 
sixty-eight,  having  been  for  about  thirty  jvuii 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  for  Mae 
time  a  Ctess-Leader.  On  the  shove  dste  he 
retired  to  rest  tai  his  usual  heslth.  Shortiy 
afterwards  he  c<miplained  of  pafai;  sad,  hdatt 
medical  aid  oould  be  procured,  his  spirit  fl«i 
Sudden  death  was  sudden  glory.  J.  B> 

BCareh  iGth.— At  GtpOand,  fa  the  Biitep- 
Auckland  Circoit,  Mrs.  Jane  JopGag,  is  (ke 
sixty-third  year  of  her  age.  In  1813  sbe  joiscd 
the  Society,  and  maniliested  an  anxkrai  tain  to 
«<  flee  from  the  wrath  to  comeu"  FarnoKtiBt 
she  felt  the  burden  of  sin,  and  was  led  to  mob 
before  God.  No  soona>  had  she  found  radas^ 
tion  In  Christ's  blood,  the  foigivsnesi  of  » 
than  she  made  an  open  confession  of  the  ctei* 
she  had  experienced,  before  saints  and  000. 
In  1827  she  was  appointed  to  the  importui 
ofiice  of  Chus-Leader,  the  dniise  of  v^iefc  ^ 
continued  to  discharge  until  her  last  affietia 
During  the  last  few  years  of  her  earthly  pilpia- 
age  she  was  called  to  paae  throagb  waBjtaii, 
and  Mmetimes  her  personal  sufleoais  *a> 
severe  and  painfuL  But  the  Lord  was  vi^lM'- 
She  lay  paarive  in  His  hands.  She  dim  wL 
'*  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  cf  tills  pnia^ 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  comparsd  vitk  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  i>  <^ 
time  of  her  departure  drew  nigh,  the  m^- 
ness  and  ridmess  of  her  ex:perieDes  bulimf^ 
her  ripeness  for  the  heavenly  Paodisa  i> ' 
favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  the  hsavsnfy  ^^ 
she  exdahned,  "  All  is  light,  streanu  tf  4^^' 
At  another  time  she  repeated,— 

**  O  what  a  mighty  dmnge 
SbaU  Jesa*!  sofforers  know, 
While  o'er  the  happy  ptatna  they  m», 
Incapable  of  woe ! " 

When  death  eaoM,   she  triaasphed;  ^^ 
happy  soul,  resting  on  J< 
wwld  where  the  wicked 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 


ttc 


Mareh  S6th.— At  Smdiaere,  in  the  afV09- 
nhith  year  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Mwy  Tsfl,  «i<i0*^ 
the  hkte  Rev.  Zeehaiteh  Tkft  ForasvjJ*" 
she  had  been  *' a  mother  in  IscasL"  EMiyc*' 
verted  to  God,  she  hadmooh  to  endanM^ 
own  fsmily  on  aoeonnt  of  her  rsUgioas  d'*''''^ 
But  this  she  bore  wUh  nnfliaeWnf  eoortv^ 
Mental  energy,  in  a  moM  than  ueaal  dsgNSi  *■* 
aiM>nghereteiMtefJstica.  She  died.stiktfH' 
Uved,  trastlDff  la  Cbiist,  a^  HekM  i"^ 
hsrSavtoor.  ^^ 

March  27th.  At  Hanl^,  in  the  BunleBi  Cir- 
cuit, aged  seventy-one,  Juliet  Jonet*  r^  * 
the  late  Mr.  John  Jonos.     Mn.  ioaa  nt  • 
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member  of  Society  more  Uiad  forty  jmn.  She 
bad  been  a  long  time  very  feeble  tn  body.  Her 
iMt  affliction  wae  somewhat  short,  and  ber  death 
■uddeo ;  but  lier  end  was  peace.  8.  S. 

Bfarch  27th.— At  IluUt  Mrs.  Ann  Stephenson, 
aged  seventy-nine  years.  She  was  converted  to 
God  in  early  life,  and  maintained  an  untDter> 
rapted  course  of  Christian  godliness  and  useful- 
ncM  to  the  end.  She  possessed,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  **the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qniet 
spirit;**  trained  her  children  **in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; "  endured  the  trials 
and  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  life  *  *  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible;"  sustained  the  office  of  Clase- 
Leader  for  many  years,  to  the  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation of  those  committed  to  her  care;  was 
indefatigable  and  unusually  self-denying  in  her 
attentions  to  the  sick  and  poor ;  and,  during  the 
decay  of  nature,  gave  ample  proof  of  the  reality 
and  power  of  her  religion.  Her  dying  hours 
were  undoikled  and  bright,  and  her  peace  abun- 
dant. Her  memory  is  endeared  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  and  is  embalmed  in  the  giatitude  of 
the  poor.  C.  P. 

March  88th.— At  Apktburp,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Mr.  James  Dixon,  in  the  sixty-eigbth  year  of 
h«r  agSb  In  1810  she  was  convinced  of  sin, 
sought  Jostlfleatlon  by  fsith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  During  the 
lengthened  period  of  forty  years,  she  displayed 
In  an  exemplary  manner  the  fruits  of  rii^teous- 
ness.  The  disease  which  terminated  her  earthly 
course  was  sudden  in  its  arrival,  and  totally  de- 
prived her  of  speech ;  but  to  the  last  she  gave 
satlsfiMtory  evidence  that  she  realised  Divine 
grace  in  Its  power  and  suAcieBcy.  Her  end  was 
peace.  Q.  F.  D. 

March  30th.— At  Middkkm,  in  the  Driffield 
Chrcuit,  Mrs.  Witty,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  her  age.  Sixty  years  »go  she  was  converted 
to  Ood,  and  united  hecself  In  church-fellowship 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Thirty-seven 
years  ago  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  hirge 
yonng  flunily.  (Her  husband  died  happy  in  the 
Lord.)  But  she  was  a  widow  indeed,  trusting 
In  the  Lord,  and  calling  upon  Him  day  and 
night.  She  trained  up  her  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  From  the 
time  of  her  marriage  her  house  was  the  hospi- 
table home  of  the  Wesleyan  Ministers  when  they 
Tisited  Middleton.  For  many  years  she  filled 
the  office  of  Class-Leader  with  great  advantage 
to  the  members  of  ber  class.  She  was  a  woman 
of  grsat  sbnplidty  and  godly  sincerity.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  loved  her  most.  She  was  an 
Israelite  Indeed,  in  whom  these  was  no  guQe. 
She  died  in  the  Lord.  8.  W. 

April  Ist— At  Mas<mhp,  in  the  Dariington 
Circuit,  Mr.  Thomas  Trotter, aged  seventy-eight. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  Society  at  Melsooby 
ever  since  1809,  and  a  Leader  for  thirty  yean.  He 
and  lUs  late  excellent  wife  opened  their  bouss 
for  the  reception  of  the  servants  of  Ood,  and  he 
freely  devoted  a  eottage  (altered  intoapreaeh- 
ing-ro<Hn  with  a  gallery)  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  present  chapel  he  has  by  bis 
will  left  firee  of  debt ;  and  he  has  bequeathed 


£10. 19t.  to  tha  WesleyiD  Misshmary  Society. 
He  was  firm  In  his  religious  attachments.  As 
a  tradesman,  lie  was  highly  respected  for  pone- 
tnaUty  aari  integrity;  and  his  memory  will  long 
be  dear  to  his  religious  associates,  and  to  many 
Ministers  of  Christ.  He  was  ill  only  a  week  ; 
but  he  was  fully  prepared  for  his  sodden  re- 
moval, and  fluently  expressed  the  strongest 
oonfldenoe  in  Christ,  especially  hi  these  lines, 

*'  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

Hanga  my  helpless  soul  on  llkee,"  Are. 

O.J. 

April  2d.— At  Sowerbjf-Bridge,  Mr.  Robert 
SutcUffo,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Twenty- 
seven  years  he  lived  a  stranger  to  God  and  reli- 
gion ;  but,  at  the  cloee  of  this  period,  by  the 
Instrumentality  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  he 
was  thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger as  a  sinner.  He  sought  the  Lord  with  many 
I»nyeri  and  tears,  till  he  was  enabled— almost 
ready  to  sink  into  despair— to  exercise  faith  in 
Christ.  Then  his  burden  of  guilt  was  re- 
moved, and  he  fomid  assurance  and  peace.  He 
was  a  Class-Leader  more  than  twenty  years,  was 
an  exemplary  Christian,  and  died  in  the  LonL 

J.  C.  H. 

April  3d.— At  Jluttt  Mr.  Samuel  Colton,  aged 
seventy  years.  He  was  for  many  years  a  very 
constotent  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 
Constitutional  timidity  and  great  personal 
affliction  conspired  to  produce  low  and  fre- 
quently distrouring  thoughts  of  his  religious 
state;  though  he  continued  steadHy  to  perse- 
vere In  well-doing.  He  was  enabled  to  triumph 
over  these  fears  In  his  taut  Illness,  and  died  In 
the  fbll  assurance  of  fslth  and  hope.  He  had 
been,  for  sereral  years,  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
Mission-work ;  and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to 
present  a  liberal  donation  to  the  funds  of  the 
Wesloynn  Missionary  Society.  C.  P. 

April  dd^— At  ffomuat  Torkdilre,  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-nfaitb  of  his  ministry.  The  removal 
of  this  highly-esteemed  Mhibter  was  rather 
sudden.  But  his  dally  walk  with  God,  his  inter- 
coarte  with  Chrlstis^  friends,  and  his  corre- 
spondeoee  with  tba  distant  members  of  his 
family,  show  him  to  have  been  habitually  *'  IJke 
unto  one  watting  for  his  Lord.**  The  anticipa- 
tion of  death  was  to  him  a  rery  fiunlUar  one. 
During  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  he  expressed, 
In  the  sweetest  strains,  his  confident  expectation 
of  lifeetemaL  Speaking  to  his  son,  who  watched 
at  his  dyhig  bed,  he  said,  "  I  have  had  a  good 
home  with  you ;  but  I  have  a  better  home 
above.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  That  is  set- 
tled.** Mr.  Jones  had  performed  his  last  act  of 
public  service  In  the  Christian  church,  on  the 
Sabbath  preceding  his  death,  by  administering 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,- much,  aa 
he  stated  at  the  time,  to  his  own  spiritual  proflL 
An  unblemished  and  lovely  Christian  Hie  was 
terminated  by  an  easy  and  tranquil  death. 

H.J. 

April  8tb.— At  WkUckwrek,  Mrs.  Ann  Han- 
cock, aged  sixty-six,  who  for  more  thaa  forty- 
one  years  was  a  consisient  member  of  the  Wes- 
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leyan-Meihodlit  Society.  Whea  ftboot  nineteen 
yean  of  mge,  at  the  hoiue  of  a  relatiye,  iha  heacd 
a  eermon  on  Mark  z.  17.  which  came  with  power 
to  her  heart.  Some  time  after  thb»  when  oppor- 
tunity was  given,  ehe  Joined  the  Bode^,  and 
soon  found  peace  with  God  through  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Her  honse  became  a  sanctuary 
for  God ;  and  there  the  messengers  of  salvation 
preached  the  GospeL  After  suffering  eevere 
pain,  she  wrote,— 

"  And  shall  I,  Lord,  the  cup  decline, 
Bo  wisely  mix'd  by  love  Divine, 
And  tasted  first  by  Thee?  "  dec 

Her  last  protracted  affliction  she  bore  with 
Christian  patience,  frequently  repeating,  '*  I  the 
chief  of  shiners  am,"  &c,  **  Who  suffer  with 
our  lilaster  here,"  &c  A  litUe  before  death  she 
exclaimed,  **I11  praise  my  Bfaker  while  I've 
breath."  She  had  not  so  much  rapture  as  solid 
peace.  In  extreme  weakness  she  trusted  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  atoning  merits  of 
Christ;  and  in  this  state  she  continued  until 
she  exchanged  mortality  for  life.  R.  T. 

April  13th.— At  LeetU,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Turton.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1798,  and  became  a 
Supernumerary  in  1836,  after  filling  several  of 
the  most  important  oiAces  in  the  Connexion. 
Not  many  Ministers  have  enjoyed  a  more  gene- 
fal  or  sincere  esteem  tiban  he.  The  frequency 
and  sphrituaUty  of  his  pastoral  vidts,  the  bhuid- 
ness  of  his  manner,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
graces  that  clustered  around  him  in  rich  profu- 
sion, secured  for  him  the  affection  of  the  people. 
To  his  numerous  family  he  was  a  kind  and  Judi- 
cious father,  and  his  parental  example  was  well 
sustained  by  a  mother  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches  where  she  was  known.  Though  he 
loved  not  the  commotion  of  the  stonn  or  the 
,  strife  of  the  battle,  he  was  manfully  firm  when 
his  principles  were  assailed,  and  exercised  the 
discipline  of  our  churches  with  exemplary  strict- 
ness. In  1828,  after  the  agitations  in  Leeds,  he 
received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  ConferencCf  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  West  Circuit,  for 
his  "  Christian,  affectionate.  Judicious,  and  con- 
stitutional conduct "  during  that  trying  period. 
In  his  declining  yean  he  suffered  much  firom 
asthma,  and  was  seldom  able  to  leave  the  house ; 
but  there  were  no  premonitions  of  his  near  re- 
moval, until  he  was  attacked  by  the  prevailing 
influenza.  Under  this  disease  he  sank,  until  the 
herald  of  glory  arrived,  when  he  literally  "fell 
asleep ; "  and,  awaking,  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  brightness  of  heaven. 

R.  S.  H. 

April  UUl— At  Darlinfflon,  Mr.  John  Pom- 
fret,  aged  seventy-one.  He  was  eariy  converted 
to  God,  and  in  1799  Joined  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society  at  Darlington.  Amidst  deep 
domestic  afiiiction  and  bereavement,  protracted 
personal  suffering,  and  many  changes  in  the 
church  of  God,  '*  where  many  mightier  have 
been  slain,"  (as  he  would  have  said,)  he  held  on 
his  way,  and  was  faithful.  Alter  severtd  attempts 
to  establish  Sunday-schools  in  Darlington,  he 
took  up  the  cause  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
and  so  fully  succeeded,  that  he  may  be  regarded 


as  the  founder  of  these  Instttatioos  fai  the  Dar- 
lington Circuit.  For  the  hut  twenty-five  years, 
however,  he  was  nearly  laid  aside  from  active 
ofllcial  duty,  and  was  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction.  His  consolations  in  Christ  abonsded 
to  the  hut,  and  his  dyhig  words  were,  **  I  sm 
safe  I    I  am  nfe !  no  fear,  no  fear." 

O.J. 

April  17th.— At  BoeMaU,  Mr.  James  Hani- 
man.  He  became  a  member  of  Sodety  fai  the 
year  1814,  but  for  some  time  did  not  obtain 
dear  views  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
iUth  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Theophflus  Lessejr, 
sen.,  on  FhiL  ilL  9,  that  he  was  led  to  the  Saviottr, 
and  filled  with  peace  and  Joy  through  beliering. 
He  now  became  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  a  Sabbath-school  Teacher, 
Prayer-Leader,  Cirenit-Steward,  and  TmitMu 
His  love  to  the  cause  of  God  he  manifested  by 
supporting  and  extending  its  interests  acoording 
to  his  ability.  Mr.  Hardman's  course  throngh 
life  was  marked  by  many  domestic  and  otbsr 
trials;  but  he  found  the  grace  of  his  Barioor 
Buflftcient.  During  his  last  afiiiction,  which  was 
tedious  and  palnfal,  he  was  gnckrasly  sostsined 
by  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  eonsolatkMu  of 
His  grace.  He  expreesed  his  feelings  in  the 
words,  *' Though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley," Ace.  :— 

**  I  Shan  behold  Hto  fece, 
I  shall  His  power  adors. 
And  ring  the  wonden  of  His  gxoee 
For  evermors." 

Thus  he  peacefully  finished  his  eoune,  after  a 
connexion  with  the  Society  of  thirty-seven  yssn, 
and  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

T.  & 

April  26th.— At  his  father's  honse,  Ska*gme, 
Dorset,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Cox,  fai  the  twentj- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  soundly  converted 
to  God  In  1840.  After  bemg  engaged  some  yean 
as  a  Local  Preacher,  he  was  received  on  trial  by 
the  Conference  of  1847.  and  laboured  sucoesiivdy 
In  the  Whitehaven,  St.  Agnes,  and  Bridgewster 
Circuits.  His  short  ministry  was  exceedingly 
laborious,  and  very  successful  in  the  oonvenian 
of  sinnen.  His  exertions,  it  is  thought,  laid  the 
foundation  of  consumption,  of  whkh  he  died. 
For  some  time  during  his  illness  he  expected 
that  he  should  be  permitted  agahi  to  labour  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord ;  but,  when  assnred 
that  it  was  the  Master's  will  that  his  work  should 
end,  he  was  fully  resigned.  During  bis  Isit 
few  dftys  he  longed  for  his  **  release  and  fiiN 
feltelty." 

April  a9th.— At  KhtgtwtoA-Bm,  near  Bristol, 
Samuel  Budgett,  Esq.,  aged  fifty-six.  He  Joined 
the  Wedeyan-Methodist  Society  hi  youth,  sad 
to  the  etose  of  life  manifested  a  deportmeni  in 
perfect  unison  with  his  Christian  profession.  HU 
converrion  to  God  was  sound,  and  his  reHgioas 
experience  richly  evangeUcal:  he  diank  deeply 
into  the  spfait  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  stead- 
ily endeavoured  to  *'grow  in  gnoe.**  In  ^ 
thhigs  he  proved  htanself  to  be  a  man  of  God, 
but  especially  hi  the  management  of  sn  exten- 
sive mercantile  establishment.  HisdianictcriBtk 
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energy,  tanctifled  hj  high  ChrlstiAn  principle, 
was  developed  In  all  hie  relations  to  the  church. 
lie  dischai^,  with  great  fidelity  and  efficiency, 
the  datles  of  ClaM-Leader,  Local  Preacher,  Cir- 
calt-Btewmrd,  Trustee,  Ac,  dtc  He  was 
**  ready  for  erery  good  word  and  woric,**  and 
'*  xealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing." 
His  charity  to  the  poor  was  extensive,  and  often 
the  '*  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  ** 
came  upon  him.  Loving  all  who  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  dnoerlty,  be  was  yet  most 
warmly  attached  to  Wesleyan  Methodism,  as 
the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  of  his  own  early 
choice.  His  munificent  contributions  to  the 
last  proved  how  unswerving  was  that  attach- 
ment. In  his  protmeted  and  severe  illness,  he 
proved  the  aU-sufBcloney  of  Divtaie  grace.    Many 


expressions  of  cheerful  resignation  and  devout 
gratitude  are  cherished  in  the  recollection  of 
surviving  friends.  His  mind  was  kept  in  perfect 
peace.  **  Not  a  waTe,"  he  said,  expressing  his 
state  of  mind,  **  not  a  ripple,  not  a  doubt,  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt."  Sometimee  he  was  in 
an  ecstaqr  of  Joy  and  triumph  ;  and  especially, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  partaking  for 
the  last  time  of  the  holy  Eucharist.  Such  a 
triumph  of  faith  over  death  and  the  grave  has 
been  rarely  witnessed.  He  exclaimed,  **  This  is 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life.    I  never  bought  It 

possible  to  enjoy  such  happiness  on  earth 

I  am  ready  to  go  this  moment**  Although  his 
affliction  was  protracted,  his  end  was  sudden  ; 
but  the  servant  of  God  was  found  ready,  and  he 
**  slept  fai  death,  to  rest  with  God.**  6.  K. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  1851. 

It  is  with  very  peculiar  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Ood,  that  we 
announce  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  at  home  and  ahroad,  the 
happy  celehration  of  the  recent  Annirersarj  of  this  Society.  The 
various  preliminary  services  were  distinguished  hy  great  seriousness 
and  devotion  in  the  assembled  congregations ;  all  the  services,  as  well 
as  the  Meeting  itself,  were  well  attended,  and  the  collections,  on  the 
average,  quite  equal  to  those  of  former  years,  notwithstanding  certain 
alterations  in  the  arrangements,  rendered  necessary  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  season,  and  notwithstanding,  also,  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather  on  the  Tuesday  evening. 

The  President's  sermon  before  the  Society  in  the  Large  Room  at 
the  Centenary-Hall  has  been  usually  preached  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  when  many  friends  from  the  country  have  begun  to 
assemble  in  London.  This  year,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  Ghreat  Exhibition  on  Thursday,  May  1st,  the  service  at  the  Cente- 
nary-Hall was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  29th,  a  day  too  early  for  the 
friends  from  the  country.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  a  fair 
average  congregation  assembled  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  Rev. 
John  I)eecham,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Conference,  preached  from  the 
second  Psalm.  The  sermon  was  an  able  and  lucid  interpretation  of 
that  inspired  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom,  and 
was  forcibly  applied  to  the  Missionary  enterprise. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  of  Manchester, 
preached  at  Liverpool -road  chapel,  Islington,  on  John  xviii.  36  :  '^  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ; " — a  sermon  remarkable  for  its  pathos, 
and  the  unction  which  attended  its  delivery. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  30th,  City-road  chapel  was  well 
filled ;  a  very  large  congregation  having  assembled  to  hear  the  Rev. 
Robert  Newton,  D.D.,  once  more  advocate  the  great  cause  of  Missions, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energies  for  many  past 
years.  He  preached,  in  his  usually  felicitous  manner,  from  Philippians 
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iii.  8 :  ^'  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord." 

On  Friday  morning  the  Rer.  Robert  S.  Candlisb,  D.D^  of  Edin- 
burgh, preached  in  Great  Queen-street  chapel,  on  Hahakknkil  14: 
''  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  corer  the  sea ; "  a  sermon  memorable  not  only  for 
an  eloquent  and  full  interpretation  of  the  terms  used  in  this  passage  of 
holy  Scripture,  but  also  for  the  wise  and  solemn  warnings  against  the 
delusions  and  dangers  to  which  the  church  is  exposed  at  the  present 
time  from  the  baptismal  error,  and,  more  especially,  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  undervalue  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  under  which 
we  now  live,  in  the  rain  expectation  that  some  better  and  more 
effective  agency  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  may  yet  be  proridei 
It  was  deeply  felt,  during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  that  a  spiritiui 
mind  of  no  ordinary  power  was  dealing  with  the  greatest  interest  of 
the  church  and  of  the  world.     We  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  that  portion  of  the  discourse  which  was  reported  in  the 
"  Watchman."     The  Rev.  Doctor  towards  the  close  expatiated,  with 
much  force,  on  the  happy  and  glorious  effects  which  will  result  when 
the  striking  figure  in  tne  prophecy  shall  have  its  fulfilment,  and  the 
''  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lird, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

The  Collections  at  the  preliminary  services  mentioned  above  wen 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  former  year. 

On  Sunday,  May  4th,  the  Society  was  favoured  with  a  sermon  from 
the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  of  Canadn,  at  Lambeth  chapel :  he 
kindly  supplied  for  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  who  was  laid  aside  hj 
indisposition.  The  services  at  all  the  principal  chapels  on  that  day 
were  well  attended,  and  the  collections  good. 

The  following  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  is  abridged  from  the 
"  Watchman  "  newspaper  of  Wednesday,  May  7th,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers  who  may  acsire  to  see  a  more  full  report  of  the  prooe^ 
ings  than  our  space  will  allow.  We  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  speeches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  B^^- 
Richard  D.  Griffith,  and  James  Heald,  Esq.,  M.P.,  persuaded  that  a 
perusal  of  these  addresses  is  calculated,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  pro- 
mote the  ardent  and  devout  feeling  in  behalf  of  Missions  whi<£  thrilled 
the  vast  assembly  in  Exeter-Hall  on  Monday,  May  5th. 

The  special  demands  of  the  Missions  in  India,  as  set  forth  by  Dr- 
Duff  and  the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Griffith ;  in  Feejee,  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Lawry ;  and  in  North  America,  as  pleaded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs; 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  we  devoutly  hope  that  these  appeals 
will  be  followed  by  practical  results  in  the  additional  means  required 
for  their  extension,  and  will  have  effects  more  lasting  even  than  the 
delightful  feelings  which  were  excited  on  the  occasion. 

PUBLIC  MEETING. 

On    Monday    morning    the    Annual  tbe  bodj  of  the  Hall  mpidly  filled ;  Md, 

Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Exe-  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceeds^ 

ter-Hall.     At  an  early  hour  the  doors  the  spacious  building,  except  the  back 

were  beset  by  members  and  friends  of  seats  in  the  western  gallery,  and  in  the 

the  Society, — ^many  of  them  from   the  organ  recesses,  was  fully  occupied;  al- 

country^ — anxious  to  obtain    the  most  though  admiuion  was   ezdmively  by 

eligible  seats.     On  being  thrown  open,  ticket,  and  the  doors  were  not  thiov> 
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open,  as  formerly,  after  the  Meeting  had 
commenced.  On  the  platform  many 
ladies  were  accommodatni. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  appointed,  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Rev.  Db.  Aldeb,  one  of 
the  General  Secretaries,  gave  oat  the 
hymn  beginning,  <*  Before  Jehovah's 
awful  throne;**  after  which  the  Rev. 
Db.  Newtok  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Ret.  Db.  Buy  ting  then 
came  forward,  and  was  received  with 
loud  and  reiterated  applause.  He  said, 
— It  does  so  happen,  in  the  ordination  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  it  has  now  for  a 
long  course  of  years  fallen  to  what  was 
deemed  to  be  my  offidal  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  this  assembled  Annual  Meet- 
ing the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom 
the  Committee  had  induced  to  accept  the 
Chair,  and  to  undertake  the  presidency 
of  the  Meeting.  On  no  former  occasion 
did  I  feel  greater  pleasure  in  making 
that  announcement,  than  on  the  present. 
(Great  applause.)  The  choice  of  the 
Committee  very  naturally,  and — I  am 
sure  the  Meeting  will  feel^-very  happily 
and  properly,  fell  upon  one  wliom  we 
have  long  known,  and  long  loved,  in 
every  relation  of  life  in  which  we  have 
had  to  do  with  him, — a  man  to  whom 
this  Society  for  now  many  years  has  been 
under  the  greatest  obligations,  not 
merely  for  exemplary  contributions,  as 
they  were  needed,  of  a  pecuniary  charac- 
ter, but  for  the  large  and  almost  unpre- 
cedented devotion  of  time  and  personal 
labour.  I  refer  to  Thomas  Farmer,  Esq., 
(cheers,)  and  I  cannot  trust  myself  in 
attempting  to  say  all  that  might  be  said, 
and  that — ^if  there  were  a  better  person 
to  say  it— ^oght  to  be  said ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  wiU  make  up  any  defect  of 
mine,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  will 
receive  the  announcement  that  Thomas 
Farmer,  Esq.,  will  be  our  President  this 
day.    (Loud  applause.) 

Mb.  Fab  me  b  then  took  the  Chair, 
amid  the  renewed  plaudits  of  the  Meet- 
ing. He  said, — My  dear  friends,  I  sin- 
cerely regret  to  state,  that  I  feel  myself 
at  this  time  unequal  to  the  delivery  of  an 
address  which,  in  comprehensiveness  and 
warmth,  would  express  what,  as  Chair- 
man, as  Treasurer^  and  as  a  member  of 
this  Society,  I  ought  to  say;  bur, 
though  this  is  the  case,  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  there  will  be  no  regret  felt  at  my  lack 
of  service,  because  I  shall  presently  call 
your  attention  to  the  Report,  which  will 
comprehend  all  that  could  be  said  by 
me  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
S6ciety ;  I  shall  then  have  the  privilege 
of  calling  upon  returned  Missionaries  of 
our  own   denomination   and   of  others, 
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who,  by  their  illustrationi,  will  support 
the  testimony  of  the  Report,  and  render 
unnecessary  what  I  might  wish  to  say, 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  communicate 
it ;  and  I  shall  dso  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  upon  several  kind  friends,  some 
connected  immediately  with  ourselves, 
and  others  oonoected  with  kindred 
churches,  who  will  lay  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  upon  your  minds,  and 
upon  your  hearts,  and  whose  eloquence 
it  would  be  folly  in  me  for  a  moment  to 
attempt  to  imitate.  I  feel,  therefore,  the 
V  better  satisfied  that  my  weakness  pre- 
vents my  doing  that  which  it  is  in  my 
heart  to  do.  (Applause.)  At  the  same 
time  I  may,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  for 
thus  early  stating,  that,  having  just 
now  completed  my  twice  seven  years* 
service  as  Lay-Treasurer  of  this  So- 
ciety, I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to 
pass  without  renderini;  my  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  that  He  has  permitted 
me  so  long  to  be  a  co-worker  with  you 
in  this  great,  good,  and  holy  cause,  and 
that  He  has  permitted  me  with  your- 
selves to  witness  so  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  God*s  goodness  towards  heathen 
countries  prospering  in  our  hands ;  nei- 
ther should  I  think  it  right  to  lose  the 
opportunity — ^lest  it  may  not  be  afforded 
me  at  the  close  of  the  Meeting — of  ex- 
pressing my  thankfulness  to  you,  for  the 
kind  indulgence  with  which  you  have 
received  my  services ;  and  my  gratitude, 
I  think,  bears  some  proportion  to  the 
sense  I  have  of  the  many  defects  and 
imperfections  with  which  those  services 
have  been  accompanied.  I  throw  my- 
self, under  these  circumstances,  upon 
your  consideration,  in  undertaking  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  ho- 
nour of  filling  the  Chair  this  day ;  and 
I  humbly  hope  that,  sustained  by  your 
prayers, — prayers  fervent  and  effectual, 
which  will  be  offered  up  this  day, — ^it 
may  be  my  privilege,  and  the  privilege 
of  us  all,  to  witness  as  holy,  as  unani- 
mous, as  happy,  as  productive  a  Meet- 
ing on  this  occasion,  as  we  have  been 
delighted  to  witness  in  former  years. 
(Hear,  and  applause.) 

The  Ret.  Elijah  Hoole,  one  of 
the  General  Secretaries,  read  the  Finak- 
ciAL  Repobt,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  passages  ;— 

The  Committee  had  the  satisfaction 
to  announce  to  the  subscribers  and 
friends  of  the  Wesley  an  Missionary 
Society,  that  the  Receipts  of  the  Society, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31sr, 
1850,  amounted  to  £104,661.  Ms,  Ad. 
The  following  were  the  particulars: — 
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^.   9.  d.         The  Committee  eonrider  it  dM  froc 

The  total  Ordinazy  Beoelpts  at  Uie  them,  to  make  apedal  mentioa  of  om 

Misslon-Houw,  and  from  the  Di«-  Legacy,  included   in  the  amouot  do* 

trict*  in  EngUuid,  Scotland,  and  announced,  which   they  haw  leceJTed 

Wales,  have  been 68.922  7   5  f^^  ^^ie  United  States  of  Americtjihn 

The  Hibernian  Missionary  Society.    4,295    9   6  -   ,      ,         ,  .      Vnnnir    Em    amouot- 

H^eJuvenae  Christmas  Oirering..    5,000   9   3  J^JJI^^^U    2.^^^^^^^ 

Total  Ordinary  Home  Income  . .  78.218   6  2  the  Committee  received  a  letter  ftoo  the 

Contributions  of  Foreign  Auxiliary  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Mmiittt  flai- 

Societies  12,420  8   1  potcntiary  of  the  United  Siatea  of  Ame- 

Colonial  Grants 5,930   1    3  rica  in  this  country,  calling  their  suco- 

Legacies   4,380  13  10  ti^n  to  a  letter  which  he  had  T««i«ed 

Donations  on  Annuity 130   0   0  £^^^^   Laurence   Lewis,  Kaq.,  of  Pbili- 

Lapsed  Annuities 2,909    1  10  jeiphj.    jjje  sole  Executor  and  Tmtet 

Wvidends,  Interest,  &c •    ^'^73   3   2  ^^  ^hfeslate  of  the  late  John  Yook. 

£104  661  14  4  Esq.,  in  whose  estate  the  Society  ha<i 

t-_J considerable  intereipt.     A  conespoDd€Ke 

The  Expenditure  of  the  year  amounted  was  thus  opened,  which  resulted  in  ihe 

to  £\  13,767.   3*.   'Sd.y  showing  a  defi-  payment  of  this  mnnificrnt  Ufscj  o 

dency  of  Income,  when  compared  with  »ufficient  time   to   be  acknowledged  « 

the     Expenditure,    to    the    amount    of  this  Report.     The  Committee  repeat  tN 

£9,106.  38.  lid     This  deficiency  the  thankn  which  they  have  more  pmatrj 

Committee  had  resoWed  to  meet,  by  the  communicated  to   Mr.    Lewm,  i«r  cl 

sale  of  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  Dona-  *ble  and  judicious  management  ot  u* 

tions  on  Annuity,  which  have  been  fund-  estate  since  the  year  IC34,  when  n^ 

ed,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  security  of  into  his  care,  under  the  will  ot  out  ^ 

the  Annultantf.      By  this  arrangement  ceased    benefactor;    and    also   tor  i^ 

the  funded  property  would  be  considerably  readiness  with  which  he  paid  om  i« 

reduced ;  but  there  would  stUl  remain  in  amount,   without    that  procws  at  a 

the  Funds  an  amount  equal  to  the  Dona-  which  it  was  competent  for  him  to  m 

tions  of  living  Donors,  thus  affording  to  employed,  but  which  would  h^w  ««?; 

the  AnnuitanU  a  reasonable  and  sufficient  the  payment  of  the  ^^^y^^^"^ 

security  for  the  payment  of  their  Annu-  have    occasioned    considerable  expe    • 

ities.     The  advantage  the  Society  gained  In  this  particular  instance,  as  in  wen 

by  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  Expcn-  parts  of  their  incooae,   the  Y'^Z 

diture  of  the  year  was  fully  met,  without  devoutly  acknowledge  the  kmd  esie  "» 

any  addition  to  the  Society  *b  debt,  which  provision  of  a  gracious  and  supennwoB- 

remained  as  last  year.  ing  Providence.  ^  n^  ad 

The  Committee  (continued  the   Re-         To  the  kind  providence  of  ^oM* 

port)  offer  their  best  thanks  to  the  Con-  to  the  liberal  consideration  an<>  f*^ 

tributors  at  bffgc,  for  the  support  they  of  the  friends  of  Misaions,  the  toon. 

have  afforded  to  this  department  of  the  tee  again  commend  the  ioteiesui  oi 

cause  of  Christ  during  the  past  year.  Society.     The  Society  h«  "V*^^ 

Many    donationa   received    have    been  except  in  the   willing   and   w»«!?^ 

accompanied  by  the  most  gratifying  ex-  contributions  of  the   friends  ot  vb 

pressions  of  atiachmeot  to  the  Alission  and  His  sacred  cause.    From  tnt^ 

work.     In  many  instances  the  existence  mencement  of  the  Society,  the  oom 

of  agricultural  distress,  and  other  exl-  tee  have  never  had  in  ^•*^}^I^tZ 

gendea,  have  not  been  permitted  to  pre-  of  the  year  before  they  have  wcjnr^ 

vent  the  usual  anbscriptions,  nor  has  the  expenditure  of   the    year,  and  «^^ 

itnmg  pressure  of  extraordinary  daims,  quently  have  never  been  able  to  w* 

in  many  Circuits,  been  aUowed  to  di-  the  one  quadrate  exactly  with  the  oui^^ 

minish  the  amount  of  Missionary  con-  But,  although  the  large  eipend«"" 

tribudons.     The  Committee  know  that  the  Sodety  every  year  •°ticipstes  tw 

juany  Collectora  have  nobly  pciaevered  come,  they  have  not  ««»**»?»  "zL, 

in  thdr  self-denying  Ubours,  under  cir^  in  the  tried  faith  and  love  of  W«/"^ 

«aiiistaiieet  of  great  discouragement.    To  of  Missions;  they  have  taken  tDep*^ 

them  most  espedal  thanks  are  due,  aa  as  the  pledge  of  the  future;  »^^^ 

well  as  to  the  Donors,  Collectors,  and  for  many  years  entered  on  »"  "J  .^ 

Treasurers  of  the  Christmas  and  New-  expenditure  of  more  than  One  ttow  _^ 

Year's  Juvenile  Offerings,  from  which  Thousand  Pounds,  without  any  fun" 

interesting  source  of  Income  a  larger  hand  for  the  year.     The  CoratDitw*  ^ 

amount  has  been  received  than  in  many  now  in  the  same  circumstance*.    * 

former  years.  commence  the  year  without  any  »«°*^ 
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hand.  They  are  incurring  an  Expendi- 
ture on  the  Missions,  from  month  to 
month,  which  they  know  wHl  amount  to 
more  than  One  Hundred  Thounand 
Pounds  at  the  dose  of  the  year.  The 
suggestions  of  worldly  prudence  and  the 
remonstrances  of  friends  are  in  this  case 
of  no  avail.  The  practice  under  which 
the  Society  has  grown  up,  and  the  actual 
state  of  things,  permit  of  no  alternative 
for  the  present  year.  The  Committee 
must  depend  on  the  Income  yet  to  be 
raised,  to  meet  an  expenditure  already 
determined  to  a  great  extent.  And  they 
fully  anticipate  that,  through  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  iJis  effectual 
blessing  on  the  labours  of  Ministers  and 
Collectors,  and  other  friends  of  the  Soci- 
ety, they  shall  be  provided  this  year,  as 
in  former  years,  with  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  the  great  work  committed  to 
their  care.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
not  insensible  to  the  advantage  and  eco- 
nomy which  would  attend  a  change  of 
system,  should  it  be  found  practicable  ; 
and  they  gratefully  acknowledge  one 
liberal  donation  from  a  Wesleyan  Minis- 
ter, towards  the  formation  of  a  Capital 
Fund. 

The  details  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Funds  of  the  Society  received  during  the 
year  1850,  from  the  several  Auxiliary 
and  Branch  Societies,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  of  the  Income  arising  from 
other  and  miscellaneous  sources,  were 
then  given. 

In  the  amount  of  Income,  Ordinary 
and  Extraordinary,  for  the  year  iHfiO, 
were  included  the  following  distinguished 
instances  of  Christian  liberality  : — 

T.  E.  K,  £1,219 ;  Rev.  R.  and  Mrs. 
Heape,  Dewsbury,  £220.  lOtf. ;  John 
Peters,  Esq.,  Hants.,  £200;  A.  B.,  at 
Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith's, 
£150;  J.  Hargrave,  Esq.,  Kirkstall, 
£150;  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Leeds, 
£120;  R.  Ripley,  Esq.,  and  Mrs., 
Leeds,  £120;  Joshua  Burton,  Esq., 
Leeds,  £120;  Mrs.  Joshua  Burton, 
I^eeds,  £120;  William  Walker,  Esq., 
Bradford,  Yorks.,  £110;  O.  R.  Chap- 
pell,  Esq.,  Manchester,  £105;  Mr. 
Edward  Ensor,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
£100;  Thomas  Farmer,  Esq.,  London, 
£100;  Ditto,  for  China,  £100;  Mr. 
Samuel  Oarle,  Uttoxeter,  £100;  Robert 
Barnes,  Esq.,  Manchester,  £100; 
James  Stott,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  £100 ; 
A  Thank.(>ffeiing,  Keighley,  £100; 
George  Smith,  Esq.,  Leeds,  £109;  Mr. 
D.  S.  Leather,  Liverpool,  £100;  W. 
H.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  late  Mrs.,  Kilbum- 
Ilouse,  £71 ;  John  Yewdidl,  Esq., 
Cleckheaton,  £70  ;    Rev.  Hugh  Carter, 
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Pontypool,  £70;  William  Shippery, 
Esq.,  Worthing,  £66;  John  Irving, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.,  Bristol,  £00;  Rev. 
James  and  Mrs.  Allen,  Dudley,  £60 ; 
John  Burton,  Esq.,  Leeds,  £60; 
Mr.  John  Rhodes,  Bradford,  Yorks., 
£60 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thackray,  Leeds, 
£55 ;  F.  Riggall,  Esq.,  Clifton,  £55 ; 
Sir  E.  N.  Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P  ,  £50; 
T.  C.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Isle  of  Wight, 
£50  ;  J.  S.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Maida-Vale, 
£50;  D.  B.  Garling,  Esq.,  Antigua, 
£50;  S.  H.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alder, 
£50 ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Corderoy, 
Lambeth,  £50;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Corderoy,  Lambeth,  £50  ;  Peter  Wood, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Alanchester,  £50;  John 
Femlcy,  Esq.,  Manchester,  £50  ;  James 
Heald,  £sq.«  M.P.,  Stockport,  £50; 
Miss  Heald,  Stockport,  £50 ;  Miss  M. 
Heald,  Stockport,  £50;  James  Leech, 
Esq.,  Stockport,  £50  ;  James  Bousfield, 
Esq.,  Leeds,  £50. 

The  following  Donations  on  Annuity 
have  been  received  : — 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  Maidstone,  £30;  Mr. 
John  Ashley,  Tenby,  £100. 

The  following  are  the  Legacies  re- 
ceived in  1850  :— 

John  Young,  Esq.,  of  Potts ville, 
PeiAisylvania,  by  Laurence  Lewis,  Esq., 
£2,414.  4s,  9d, ;  Charles  Goin,  Esq., 
Trinidad,  £955;  Miss  Mary  Ann  Kid- 
man, of  Camden-place,  Lee,  Kent, 
£111.  U.&/.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Chester,  of 
Ware,  £103.  0«.  8d. ;  William  Adams, 
Esq.,  of  Cambritlge,  £100;  Denham 
Berry,  Esq.,  Islington,  £100 ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Allison,  Wakefield,  £100;  Mr. 
Thomas  Elms,  Old  Ross,  Wexford, 
£100;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M'Clellan,  of 
Egbam-Hythe,  Surrey,  £90;  William 
Ravenscrof^,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Cheshire, 
£90;  Rev.  William  Shelmerdine,  £50; 
Mr.  Williams,  Dalkeith,  (part  Legacy,) 
£48;  Mr.  James,  of  Redbrook, 
£47.  2s.  iOd.;  Miss  Farrant,  of  Mal- 
low, £30;  Miss  Harvey,  (annual,) 
£23.  Gs.;  Mr.  Miles  Comer,  Sunder- 
land, £19.  19«.;  Mrs.  Rogers,  Stone- 
house,  Plymouth,  £19.  19«.;  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Cocking,  Sleaford,  £19.  \9s,\ 
Robert  Goad,  Esq.,  Stainton,  near  Ken- 
dal, £5;  Mrs.  Field,  Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset,  £5 ;  Mr.  Cox,  Addcrbury, 
(annual,)  £2.  14jf. 

The  Ibllowing  persons,  in  number 
twenty  Missionaries,  and  five  wives  of 
Missionaries,  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Society,  since  the  last  Anniversary  : — 

Dr.  Kessen,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Rippon«  to 
Ceylon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moister,  .Ur. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;    Mr.  and   Mrs.  Spen^eley,  Mr. 
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Gaskin,  to  Natal ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edney,  hoped,  wiU  become  uaeful  membenbodi 

Mr.   Gilbert,   Mr.  Fletcher,  to  Sierra-  of  civil  and  religions  society." 

Leone ;  Mr.  Hirst,  to  the  River  Gam-  The  Model  School  at  Dublin,  under  th« 

bia;    Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.   Richards,  to  able  management  of  Mr.  Corrigaa,  itffl 

the  Gold-Coast;    Mr.    Edman,   to    St.  continaes  to  prosper. 
Christopher's;    air.  Gregory,  to  Anti-         The  Missions  on    the   contuiCBt  of 

gua ;  Mr.  Rotherham,  to  St.  Vincent's ;  Europe,  in  Germany,  Fhaiici:,  aod 

Mr.  Clegg,  to  Barbadoes  ;  Miss  Punch-  Switzerland,  were  next  advened  to. 

ard,  and  Mr.  Cannell,  to  the  Bahamas;  A  considerable   amount  of  saccew  b« 

Mr.  Bishop,  to  Hayti ;    Mr.  Wells,  to  been  realised  in  connexion  with  our  MiV 

Newfoundland.  sion  in  Gibraltar,  more  espedsMy  w  the 

Of   this    number,    Dr.    Kessen,   and  English  department.    The  congregtiiom 

Messrs.  Moister,  Thomas,  and  Edney,  have  been  steadUy  good,  and  a  large  pro. 

who  have  been  before  honourably  and  portional  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 

usefully  employed  in  various  Mission*,  number  of   church-members.      In  the 

but  had  returned  home  for  a  season,  have  Spanish  department,  among  the  ineanj 

been  again  appointed  to  the  foreign  work,  employed  «  may  be  named  Bible-el««e», 

The   following  much-lamented   Mis-  tract-dUtributioo,  visitation  from  boc« 

sionaries  have  been  removed  by  death  : —  to  house,   and  occasional   addresses  n 

Mr.  T.  L.  Hodgson,  at  Cape-Town;  crowded /w/faw  and  in  the  public  streets. 

Mr.  Mortier,  at  St.  Christopher's ;  3Ir.  By  these  means  Mr.  Alton  "  has  k^ 

E.  S.  Thompson,  at  Jamaica.  and  conversed  with  not  fewer  thai,  rtse 

To    this    aflfecting    record    must    be  thousand   adulte   in    their  own  fc<w^'. 

added   that  of  three  excellent  females,  and  publicly  addressed  several  handTtdi 

wives  of  Missionaries,  who  have  also  more." 
exchanged  mortality  for  life.  CErLON  and  Coktinentai  iJ- 

The  general  summary  of  all  the  Wes-  dia    then   came    under    review.     Tw 

leyan  Missions  was  as  follows  :~  Missions    in  South    Ceylon  havebeo 

central    or   principal    Stations,    called  r'jfT^J'^  *5^l^?'L^ln™'t  oMh. 

Circuiu,  occupied  by  the  Society,  In   .  to  Colombo,  and  the  «PI»ln*««™;  f  "^^ 

various  part,  of  the  world 3«  Rippon  to  Galle,  and   Mr.  Hill  to  (o^^ 

Chapclsandotherpreaching-placeslncon-  lombo.     Dr.  Kessen  holds  the  once  m 

nexion  with  the  above-mentioned  central  Principal  of  the  Native  Normal  ln$<i- 

orprincipalStutions.aafaraaaKcertainod    3,106  tution,  under   the    Ceylon   Oovemmen^ 

Missionaries  and  Assistant-Missionaries,  qhj  jg  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  bene- 

including  fourteen  Supernumeraries  ..        432  volent   purpose    of   preparing  Chrisna^ 

Other  paid  agents,  as  Catechiste.  Inter-  Teachers  for  schools  which  arc  to  be 
preters.  Dajr-School  Telphers,  Ac    ..        864  ^  ^^    .iU^^ 

^?rhers%t\.."...r:^":-.^^^^^    «,..l  throughout  the  IsLd.     The .nu.l^; 

Pull  and  accredited  chureh-raembers  (in-  communicants,  or  members  m  »oac^^" 

eluding  those  of  the  Mission  Stations  in  chiefly  natives,  is  1,275,  bemg  an  ' 

Ireland)  104,335     crease  of  CI  ;  and  there  are  313  on  trw 

On  trial  for  church-membership,  as  tar  for  membership.      In  the  schools,  tmt 

as  ascertained    7,846      are   2,687    under  innruction,  of  »h*= 

Scholars,  deducting  for  those  who  attend  ^^q  „g  gj,|g^     Several  new  chapeh  na« 

6o<A  the  day  and  Sabbath  schools 80,070     y^^^  erected  during  the   year:  one  »» 

Printing  estaWUhmenu 8     D^welpitiya,    in    the    Colombo  Soo^ 

The  General  Report,  read  by  Circuit;  another  at  Polawatte,  in  •''' 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alder,  reviewed  the  Negombo  Circuit;  and  others  st  ,*•"' 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Society's  Mis-  blangodde,  Batapola,  and  Goddspt^T^^ 
sions  in  the  usual  order.  New  chapels  are  in  the  course  of  erecu 

The  state  of  the  Society's  Missions  in     at    Dalapota,    Katane,    and    K*^*""^ 

Iretarid  was  such  as  to  afford  encourage-  pitiya;  chapels  are  also  to  be  1*""^^ 
ment,  especially  when   viewed    in    con-      five  other  places,  namely,  Andiimb 
ncxion  with  a  variety  of  circumstances      and  Minnangodde,  on  the  Seedas  ^^ 
which  have  long  operated  in  that  coun-      cult;    Anfeelani,  on    the  Galki««  J,!'* 
try  as  obstacles  to  the  complete  success      cuit;  Bandaragama,  on  the  PsnlttT**^'* 
of    Missionary    enterprise.       **  Of    the      cuit ;  and  at   vVclicregampitiys,  <»  "* 
good   that   the    schools    are  effecting,"     Matura  Circuit.  The  erection  of  w"J^J 
writes  the  General  Superintendent,  the     new  places  of  worship  by  funds  Tsi**** '. 
Rev.    Samuel    Young,    ^^  mentally ,   mo'     their  several  localities,  is  a  strcmg***' 
rally,  and  spirihtally,  the  half  cannot  be     mony  to  the  progress  wh'ch  Dirio*  if" 
told.     Many  of  the  children  have  been      is  making  among  the  people  of  ^"^. 

truly    converted    to    God;    and,    it    is      Ceylon The   TVrmtt/ Distn^'' " 
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was  stated,  embraces  the  provinces  of  the 
north  and  eastern  portion  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  To  quote  the  language  of 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  in  his  Visitation 
Journal,  in  1846  :_<<  The  Wesleyans 
found  it  an  unoccupied  lield,  and  they 
entered  in  to  save  it,  in  tlieir  own  way, 
of  course ;  but  well  have  they  done  their 
work."  "  Heathenism  is  continually 
losing  its  hold  on  the  native  mind  in 
these  districts.  There  are  many  indi- 
cations of  it  Instead  of  five  hundred, 
not  fifty  temples  are  kept  up  as  they 
were."  The  Bishop  further  states, "  Wc 
visited  an  unfinished  heathen  temple. 
It  was  begun  some  years  since,  on  the 
highest  point  in  the  centre  of  this  low 
island,  Batticaloa.  Its  supporters  were 
reduced  by  the  efforts  of  the  Wesley  an 
rilissionaries  to  one  individual  of  any 
importance  or  influence  in  the  station. 
Provoked  by  the  success  of  the  Mission- 
aries, he  ordered  the  idol  to  be  made  at 
his  own  expense.  He  went  himself  to 
bring  it  in  solemn  procession.  On  the 
way,  conscience  struck  him :  he  asked 
himself,  *  What  am  I  doing  ?  Am  I 
going  to  worship  that  which  I  have  my- 
self seen  made  ?  *  He  suddenly  left  it, 
and  returned,  and  fVom  that  day  became 
a  consistent  Christian.  Not  a  stone  has 
been  added  since.  It  stands  now  in  neg- 
lected ruin,  a  monument  of  truth  as  well 
as  error,  not  less  full  of  encouragement 
than  of  warning.** The  Mission- 
aries in  the  North  part  of  Ceylon  have 
addressed  themselves  very  successfully 
to  the  work  of  education.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Percival*s  long-continued  efforts  in 
this  department,  as  described  by  the 
Bishop,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Report,  Mr.  Percival  has  successfully 
completed  his  three  years*  task  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  the  Tamul 
huiguage,  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Jaffiia  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and 
by  the  sanction  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1850,  he  returned  to 
his  usual  work  in  the  Mission  of  Jaffna, 
where  his  services,  always  valuable, 
were  the  more  required,  because  of  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Williams  from  that 
station,  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Mrs.  Williams.  On  the  .fafina 
Mission  there  are  160  members  in  the 
Society,  and  620  children  in  the  schools. 
At  Point- Pedro  there  are  16  members, 
and  226  children  in  the  schools.  At 
Trinoomalee  there  are  31  members  in  the 
Society,  and  169  children  in  the  schools. 
At  Batticaloa  there  are  93  members  in 
the   Society,  and  447  children    in    the 


schools.  In  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon 
it  is  computed  there  are  10,000  persons, 
adults  and  children,  under  the  teaching 

of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society 

The  Mission  at  Madrat  occupies  two 
very  important  localities  in  that  great 
city,  namely,  Royapettah  and  Blacktown. 
The  Committee  record  with  satisfaction 
the  kind  liberality  of  John  Lidgett, 
Esq.,  of  London,  who  has  recently  af- 
forded, by  his  ship  *'  Alice  Maude,**  to 
Madras,  the  free  conveyance  of  twelve 
large  iron  pillars,  prepared  by  Messrs, 
Roth  well  and  Co.,  of  Bolton,  for  the  in- 
tended new  chapel  for  native  converts  at 
Royapettah.  On  the  premises  at  Roya- 
pettah a  substantial  brick  and  tile  build- 
ing has  been  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Tamul  Girls*  Boarding  and 
Day  school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  Mrs.  Hardy.  Private  con- 
tributions have  beefl  given  towards  this 
object,  to  the  amount  of  1,474  rupees, 
including  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar  ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  balance  still  due 
will  be  raised  by  similar  exertions.  The 
Report  received  of  the  Societies  and 
schools,  both  English  and  native,  at 
Blacktown,  Madras,  are  encouraging  to 
our  hopes  for  the  future.  The  total  in- 
crease on  the  District  has  been  130. 
There  are  330  members  in  the  Society, 
about  one-third  of  whom  are  natives ; 
and  1,098  children  in  the  schools,  in  the 

Madras   District The  Mission  in 

the  Mysore  District  has  suffered  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  number  by  the  removal 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morris,  who  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  India  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  The  Missionaries  have 
concentrated  their  labours  in  Bangalore 
itself.  The  residence  of  3Iissionaries 
for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  at  the 
city  of  Mysore,  at  Ooobbee,  and  Toom- 
koor,  and  at  Coonghul,  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  spreading  wide  among  the  Hea- 
then the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God. 
By  these  means  the  natives  have  also 
had  under  their  immediate  observation, 
for  many  successive  years,  the  purity  and 
seal  of  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Missionary.  Ezra,  the  Brahmin  convert, 
baptized  at  Mysore  three  years  ago; 
Abraham,  a  Poojari,  or  <<  sacrificer,** 
baptized  at  Goobbee  in  1846;  Daniel 
and  his  family,  also  of  Goobbee,  two 
of  whose  younger  sons,  Timothy  and 
Samuel,  are  preparing  for  future  useful- 
ness ;  and  several  others ;  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  fruits  of  the  labour  thus 
bestowed.  Very  extensive  tours  for 
preaching  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  for  the  distribution  of  Chris- 
tian books  and  tracts,  have  been  under- 
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taken  during  the  year;  and  the  schools 
at  the  several  stations  hare  repaid  the 
labour  bestowed  apon  them. 

The  Report  then  noticed,  in  succes- 
sion, the  various  Missions  in  Austral- 
asia and  PoLTKESTA,  in  South  Af- 
rica, in  Western*  Africa,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  British 
North  America.  We  make  a  se- 
lection of  the  following  passages : — 

In  AusTBALAsiA  and  Polynesia 
an  increase  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
m3mbers  has  been  realised  ;  and,  in  ge- 
n<!ral,  gratifying  success  has  been  af- 
forded in  every  department  of  the  work. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Lawry  has  supplied 
the  following  condensed  report  of  the 
Missions  in  New^Zeaiand : — **  Scrip- 
tural Christianity  has  taken  deep  root  in 
the  native  mind,  and  is  generally  fieceived 
throughout  the  lengt{i  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Very  few  remain  in  Heathen- 
ism. Popery  makes  no  perceptible  pro- 
gress among  the  natives;  as,  by  God*8 
mercy,  the  holy  Scriptures  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  before  the  Romish 
Priests  arrived.  Almost  all  the  abori- 
ginal families  throughout  New-Zealand 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  together, 
both  morning  and  evening.  As  a  popu- 
lation, they  have  a  high  sense  of  justice, 
and  generally  they  adhere  to  the  truth : 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  very 
opposite  was  their  character  before  the 
Missionaries  arrived  among  them.  Co- 
lonisation has  had  its  influence  in  New- 
Zealand,  secularising  the  natives  in  some 
localities ;  but,  happily,  the  evil  has  not 
been  so  great  as  mi|^ht  have  been  feared. 
Among  the  rising  generation  there  exists 
a  great  thirst  for  knowledge, — ^especiaUy 
religious  knowledge, — which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  furnish  as  fast  as  our 
means  will  permit;  but  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  although  the 
Go vcmor-in- Chief,  Sir  Oeorge  (»rey,  is 
most  anxious  to  aflTord  us  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  pow'.'r,  both  fVom  his  private 
purse  and  the  Government  funds.  Our 
efforts  at  the  Three  Kings*  Institution, 
where  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  youn^f  New-Zealanders  under  in- 
struction, have  been,  so  far,  most  cheer- 
ing in  their  results." From  Tonga 

the  Alissionaries  write  : — ,"  Our  present 
position  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  hope- 
fulness."  The  state  of  the  Feejee 

Mission  is  highly  encouraging.  The 
King  of  Lakemba  has  publicly  renounced 
Heathenism,  and  embraced  Christianity, 
— an  example  which  has  already  been 
followed  by  several  influential  Chiefs. 
This  event  has  tended  greatly  to  encou- 
rage t!\e  breihren  in  this  District,  who 


have  been  labouring  amid  many  difi* 
culties.     The  statistics  show  a  net  in- 
crease of  neaHy  three  hundred  drerdi- 
members.     The   religious  state  of  the 
Societies  is  reported  as  being  very  grati- 
fying.    In  the  Lakemba  Circvit,  Popery 
has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  die  fro- 
gress  of   the  OospeL     ^The  Romiili 
Priests,**  writes  the  Misaionaiy,  ^'basr, 
indefatigable,  and  bitter  enemies  of  the 
tme  Gospd,  hare  cansed  as  modi  sax- 
iety  and  trouble ;  but  the  Lord  has  cub- 
(bonded  them,  and  bnmgbt  Aem  lover 
in  the   esdmation  of  the  people  tbo 
ever.** 

The  Mission  at  the  Capg  0/  Gtti 
Hope  has  sustained  a  severe  loos  in  tbc 
removal  by  death  of  the  Rev.  Tbonsai 
L.  Hodgson,  the  General  SoperintcBdaU 

of  the  District Before  thelmak- 

ing  out  of  the  Kaffir  war,  a  veiy  cnon^ 
raging  state  of  things  prevailed  in  tiie 
Albany  and  Kaffraria  District. 

There  has  been  a  net  increase,  doiiDS 
the  year,  of  four  hundred  sod  fif^ 
church-members  at  Sierra^ Leone,  witfa> 
similar  number  now  remaining  on  tail 
for  membership.  On  the  1  Sdi  of  Febn- 
ary  last,  the  foundation-stone  of  s  large 
and  handsome  place  of  worship,  to  be 
called  Buxton  Chapel,  was  laid,  i< 
New-Town  West,  by  the  Chief  Jnidce 
of  the  colony,  the  Hon.  John  Carr. 

In  the  Bbitish  West  1jid««' 
the  Missions  of  the  Society  stfll  contisoe 
to  suffer  from  the  influence  of  c«ninn- 
cial  depression,  and  other  causes.  J** 
maiea  has  this  year  experienced  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  dnlen- 
The  Committee  are  thankful  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  our  beloved  MissioP*"^ 
with  their  families,  have  been  preaemi 
in  safety  during  the  afflictive  viaitsti»j 
although,  in  consequence  of  their  frithW 
and  unwearied  pastoral  attentiooa  to  the 
sick  and  dying,  they  were  peculiariy  '*' 
posed  to  danger.  But  the  Commits 
nave  to  report,  with  moumfal  fedinp* 
that  at  least  eighteen  hundred  of  "W| 
people  have  been  cut  off  by  the  ftanw 
disease.  It  is  matter  of  great  diankftu- 
ness,  that  the  sanctified  effects  of  tbii 
awful  visitation  are  already  beginning  ^ 
appear.  A  gracious  influence  rests  reiy 
extensively  upon  the  minds  of  the  pej* 
pie ;  and  no  fewer  than  three  dioo»n" 
persons  have  been  received  as  eandid»tei 
for  membership  at  our  several  atstioB' 
in  the  island.  The  Committee  sftctioB- 
ately  commend  the  Jamaica  Mission J|^ 
the  especial  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the 
friends  of  the  Society. 

The    ytate   of    the    Missions  in  the 
various  Districts  of  Bkitish  No*^** 
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AMcaiCA  it  of  a  verj  gratifying  cha- 
racter. The  field  of  labour  is  extensive. 
The  namber  of  Missionaries  and  Assist- 
ant-Missionarfes  amounts  to  113.  With 
these  Pastors  and  Teachers  of  the  word 
there  are  associated  42  Catechists  and 
salaried  instructers,  exclusive  of  1,870 
unpaid  agents.  The  success  with  which 
these  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
and  colonists  have  been  crowned,  may 
be  read  in  the  cheering  facts,  that 
21,427  persons  are  united  in  religious 
fellowship,— that  the  aggregate  number 
of  regular  hearers  of  the  woid  is  not  less 
than  105,000,  many  of  whom  reside  in 
remote  settlements,  visited  by  no  other 
Preachers  of  the  word  of  lite  thsn  the 
Missionaries  of  this  Society, — and  that 
the  day  and  Sunday  schools  are  attended 
by  no  fewer  than  13,000  children  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  instructed,  in  these  semi- 
naries, in  the  way  of  truth  and  righte- 
oasness.  The  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  this  service  is  that  in  which  are 
included  the  aboriginal  tribes  belonging 
to  Canada  West,  and  the  Territories  of 
the  HudsonVBay  Company ;  because 
there  is  to  be  found  that  class  of  our 
fellow-creatures  which  has  the  strongest 
claims  upon  our  Ciiristian  sympathies, 
as  well  as  our  Christian  exertions;  and 
who  present,  in  the  new  and  happy  con- 
dition into  which  the  Gospel  has  instru- 
mentally  introduced  them,  clear  and  re- 
sistless evidence  of  the  fitness,  power, 
and  utility  of  the  Missionary  enterprise 
in  purifying  and  elevating  Individual 
character,  in  promoting  the  civilisation 
of  entire  communities,  and  in  raising  up 
well-qualified  native  agents  for  its  wider 
diffusion  amongst  that  too-long  neglected 
and  injured  race,  one  of  whom  is  now  on 
this  platform. 

The  Report,  in  conclusion,  adverted 
to  three  aspects  in  which  the  Missioas 
might  be  viewed ;  namely,  in  regard  to 
Heathenism,  in  regard  to  Popery,  and 
in  regard  to  the  church  at  home.  As  to 
Popery,  it  was  observed : — When  the 
Missions  are  viewed  in  regard  to  Popery, 
it  appears  evident  that  there  remains  a 
great  spiritual  interference  to  be  looked 
for.  When  Moses  and  Aaron  had  pro- 
duced before  Pharaoh  the  divinely- 
appointed  testimony  to  their  mission, 
**  then  Phaiaoh  also  called  the  wise  men 
and  the  sorcerers ;  now  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  they  did  in  like  manner  with 
their  enchantments.**  It  is  thus  that 
Popery  confronts  the  Missions  of  this 
Society,  and>f  other  kindred  Protestant 
Societies,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  Romish  Missionaries  have 
laboured   for  more    than    two  Imtidrcd 


years  on  all  the  continents  and  many  at 
the  islands  of  the  world.  Chhia  and 
Japan,  India,  Tartary,  and  North  and 
South  America,  have  witnessed  their 
gigantic  efibrts,  their  self-denying  la- 
bours. And  in  what  respect  have  these 
several  countries  been  benefited  by  them  ? 
Has  the  cause  of  truth,  or  the  salvation 
of  souls,  been  in  any  degree  advanced  by 
the  teachings  of  llome,  accompanied,  as 
they  have  been,  by  idolatrous  practices, 
cruel  dominion,  and  a  rejection  of  the 
word  of  Ood  ?  Not  daunted  by  past 
fidlures,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  meeting 
us  on  every  part  of  the  Mission-field; 
not  only  in  the  well-known  regions  of 
Asia  and  America,  but  also  in  the  re- 
moter islands  of  the  Pacific  In  all 
these  ^'uttermost  parts  of  the  earth," 
which  are  as  a  battle-field  not  yet  wholly 
won  to  Christ,  the  Missionaries  may  say, 
*' Moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of 
Anak  there,*'—'*  the  giants,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants ;  and 
we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshop- 
pers, and  so  we  were  in  their  sight..** 
The  only  sufficient  antagonist  to  Popery 
is  the  word  of  Ood,  accompanied  by  the 
living  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
these  days,  and  on  the  Mission-field 
itself,  "iB  that  wicked  revealed,  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  Spirit 
of  His  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  His  coming.*'  The 
preaching  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  the 
accompanying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  the  means  by  which  the  world  is  to 
be  saved,  and  present  the  only  effectual 
resistance  to  the  empire  of  the  "  Man  of 
Sin.** 

The  Rev.  Da.  Buktino, — The 
fitst  Resolution  will  be  moved  by  John 
Peraberton  Plumptre,  Esq.,  M.P., 
whom  we  are  happy  to  see  at  this 
Meeting. 

Ma.  John  P.  Plumptbe,  M.P., 
said,~<Mr.  Farmer,  and  Christian  friends, 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  with  you  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  have  listened  to  the 
details  of  your  Report  with  very 
great  satisfaction.  While  it  was  being 
read,  I  was  most  forcibly  struck  with  this 
fact, — that  you  seem,  in  your  Missionary 
labours,  to  be  honouring  the  great  an4 
gracious  Master  whom  you  desire  to 
serve ;  for  you  say  that  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  expending  £100,000  a  year,  not 
knowing  from  whence  that  sum  is  to  be 
made  up.  You  truBt  in  the  grace,  and 
the  fiith fulness  of  the  Lord  your  Sa- 
viour, and  He  has  never  been  found 
wanting   to   those   who   trust  in   Him. 
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(Hear,  bear.)  You  may  depend  on  tfais, 
my  Christian  friends,  that  while  your 
object  is  to  obey  His  command,  <'  Oo  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Oos- 
pel  to  every  creature,"  you  have  full 
reason  to  trust  in  His  promise,  "  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  We,  as  far  as  we  may  be 
acquainted  with  Christian  experience  in 
our  own  walk,  and  life,  and  conversation, 
may  be  sometimes  brought  to  a  stand  on 
different  points;  we  maybe  driven,— »l 
know  we  are  driven, — again  and  again, 
to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight;  we 
are  driven  again  and  again  to  say,  in 
the  language  of  an  old  and  beautiful 
hymn, — 

*'  I  know  not  what  may  soon  betide. 
Or  how  my  wants  may  be  supplied ; 
But  Jesus  knows,  and  will  provide.*' 

It  is,  I  think,  in  such  a  spirit  as  this 
that  you  seem  to  be  carrying  on  your 
Missionary  operations ;  depending  upon 
the  grace  and  faithfulness  of  your  Lord 
and    Master  to   be   with   you    in  your 
labours,  to  supply  your  wants,  to  give 
grace  to  the  word  spoken  by  your  Mis- 
sionaries, and  so  to  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing — as  we  have  heard  with 
the  highest  pleasure  this  day — that  the 
labour  of  your  agents  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.     There  was  another  point  in 
the  Report  which  afforded  me  much  gra« 
tification.     It  was  the  statement  that,  in 
New- Zealand,  I  think,  you  found  Popery 
was  making  little  or  no  progress.     If  we 
ask  the  reason  why,  you  furnish  that 
reason ;  for  you  say  it  is  because  the 
Scriptures  ^re  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
(Hear,  and  cheers.)     Yes,  my  Christian 
friends,  that  is  the  way,  the  only  effectual 
way,  but  the  sure  way,  in  which  to  meet 
Popery.     You  desire  to  exalt  the  only 
Saviour.  That  is  the  weapon  with  which 
to  meet  Popery.    (Hear,  hear.)    Exalt 
the  Saviour ;  let  Jesus  be  known  in  His 
glorious  Person  as  perfect  God  and  per- 
fect man ;  let  Jesus  be  preached  in  His 
finished  and  accepted  work,  in  His  ever- 
ctiduring  and  ever-availing  intercession ; 
let  Jesus  be  preached  in  His  holy,  lowly, 
meek,  and  bright  example;  let,  I  say, 
the  Saviour  be  exalted,  and  then  what 
need  have  we  of  transubstantiation,  of 
penances,  of  purgatory,  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  or  of  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
angels?    (Hear,  hear.)    No,  my  Chris- 
tian friends,  we  have  in  our  exalted  Lord 
and  Master,  our  common  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  all  that  the  sinner  wants  for  his 
soul's  health,  and  peace,  and  salvation ; 
and  while  we  are  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  biinging  the 


woid  of  God  to  bear  upon  Popery  amo&g 
the  Heathen,  O  that  we  may  do  the 
same  mwe  and  more,  in  these  days  of 
rebuke  and  blasphemy,  among  oondTcs ! 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)    This  is  the 
way  most  effectually  to  meet  Popery, 
which  is  now  making  so  bold  an  aggres- 
sion among  us ;  and  I  trust  that  aQ  of 
us,  my  dear  Christian  friends,  who  have 
learned  Christy  and  who  value  the  (rreat 
and  blessed  salvation  that  is  by  Him,— 
though  we  may  not  perhaps  just  see  eye 
to  eye  in  some  small  matters  as  tochoich 
views  and  church  discipline,— -by  cleat- 
ing  to  this  one  common  Saviour,  msT 
give,  as  we  ought  to  do,  a  contiadictioo 
to  the  errors  of  Popery.     (Hear,  hear) 
I  trust,  my  dear  friends,  that  the  spirit, 
and  language,   and    condact  we   »ha!l 
exhibit  among  oiurselrea,  and  towards  ill 
around  us,  will  be  marked  by  the  spiiit 
of  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to- 
wards men  ;"  « grace  and  peace  to  m 
that  love  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ  io  so- 
cerity;"     <<  good-will    towards    mett," 
towards  all  men,  yea,  towards  Tnrb, 
Jews,  infidels,  heretics,  and  Papists;  aa 
earnest  desire  that  they  may  be  brouj^fet 
to  know  Christ,  and  that  they  may  be 
delivered  from  the  bonds  and  feiten  a 
which  they  are  now  held.     Our  prina- 
pie  Is  "  good-will  towaids  men,"  bot  at 
peace  with  the  system  of  Popery,— «• 
peace  with  the  idolatry,  the  Waspheniy, 
the  superstition,  the  cruelty,  aod  aoQ- 
Christianity   of  the  Church  of  ^oat 
(Cheers.)     I  will  not  detain  you  long«'- 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  yo«wj* 
given  me  of  addresaing  these  fe*  *•>"* 
to  you,  and  trust  you  will  kindly  «c« 
me  if  I  now  withdraw  myself  from  « 
Meeting.     Be  assured  there  is  0°  ^[ 
part  no  want  of  desire  to  remain  »»» 
you,  and  to  hear  the  interesting  addro^s 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  deliveitd; 
but  I  am  engaged  to  take  part  in  *°<^ 
ther  Meeting,  to  be  held  shortly,  ud  ' 
am  therefore  under  the  necessity,  though 
much  against  my  will  and  inriiaatioa, 
of  leaving  you  on  the  present  occafloa. 
(Cheers.)     The  Resolution  I  have  to 
propose  is, —  . 

«  That  the  Report^  of  wUeh  •«  «»■ 
stract  has  been  read,  be  reeeited  a» 
published.**  ^^^ 

The  Rev.  Db.  BuwtikOi^^ 
motion  will  be  seconded  by  an  exoell^ 
friend  of  ours,  to  whom,  not  only  •*  "•* 
Anniversary,  but  at  a  former  oD^t  i<°' 
dered  very  remarkable  by  circuuirtaoc^ 
we  have  been  most  highly  indebted^^* 
Rev.  Dr.  Candlish. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish,  wbo  *■• 
received   with   great   applause,  v^^r' 
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Mr.  Chainnao,  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
had  tbe  pleasure  of  being  present  on  this 
occasion ;  but,  being  detained  in  lion- 
don  an  additional  day,  I  could  not  deny 
myself  that  satisfaction.  By  your  kind- 
ness, and  the  kindness  of  those  who  have 
had  to  conduct  these  arrangements,  I 
have  been  allowed  to  take  an  early  part, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  short  part,  in  the 
proceedings,  as  I  am  very  much  occupied 
otherwise.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
being  with  you  again  for  the  second 
time.  (Cheers.)  I  have  very  great 
satisfaction  in  this  kind  of  Evangelical 
Alliance,  in  this  sort  of  manifested  union 
among  the  different  branches  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  Certainly,  if,  in  any 
department  of  our  labour,  we  can  cor- 
dially sympathise  with  one  another,  it  is 
with  reference  to  Missionary  operations 
among  the  Heathen.  There  we  do  not 
meet  with  occasions  of  division,  and 
occasions  of  strife ;  there  we  meet  only 
with  what  is  fitted  to  unite  us  all  with 
one  heart  and  one  soul  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  in  seeking 
also  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  we  can- 
not for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  different  branches  of 
the  church  of  Christ  come  to  sympathise 
witl^  one  another  in  their  Missionary 
operations,  they  will  be  drawn  closer 
together,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and 
thus  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  a  far 
higher  and  more  spiritual  manifestation 
of  Christian  union  among  Protestants, 
than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  On 
this  ground  I  rejoice  at  the  interchange 
of  friendship  in  connexion  especially 
with  the  Missionary  cause.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  go  over  the  details  of  the  very 
interesting  Report  which  has  just  been 
read.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  be 
addressed  by  those  who  can  speak  from 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience  aa 
to  the  progress  of  the  Alissionary  cause  ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  have 
themselves  manifested  their  willingness 
to  spend  and  be  spent  in  this  cause,  in 
the  presence  of  many  who  come  from 
bearing  the  very  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  who  are  ready  to  tell  you  their 
experience,  it  would  be  ijtogether  out  of 
place,  and  out  of  time,  were  I  to  detain 
you  at  any  length.  I  would  just  take 
this  opportunity,  however,  in  seconding 
the  Resolution,  of  entreating  your  sym- 
pathy on  behalf  of  our  Missions  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  establish  them.  We 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  thoroughly 
to  fulfil,  in  all  its  extent,  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  <'  Oo  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  teach  all  nations.'*    You,  I 


think,  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilling  that 
command  almost  literally.  You  seem  to 
regard  the  world  as,  in  the  literal  sense, 
your  field  of  Missions ;  for  everywhere, 
over  all  the  earth,  you  have  your  Mis- 
sionaries labouring,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  Ood,  labouring  with  a  large  measure 
of  success.  No  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  I  might  almost  say,  is  ignorant  of 
your  labours.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  our  Missions  to  a  far  more  limited 
extent,  and  upon  a  far  more  limited 
scale.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  daim 
your  sympathy  when  there  is  any  occa- 
sion of  anxiety,  any  occasion  of  distress, 
on  the  principle  that "  when  one  member 
suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 
(Applause.)  I  think  that  your  Mis- 
sions, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  at  pre- 
sent undisturbed  by  any  hostile  opera- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  with  one  branch  of 
the  Missions  c(mnected  with  our  Church. 
The  Kaffir  war  has  not,  so  far  as  I  learn, 
materially  interfered  with  any  of  your 
Alissionary  operations;  but  it  has,  in 
former  times,  interfered  with  our  Mis- 
sions, to  the  extent  of  breaking  them  up 
altogether ;  the  buildings  being  occupied 
as  places  of  resort  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
army.  When,  however,  we  had  a  time 
of  peace,  we  instantly  resumed  our 
labours,  re-established  our  Missions,  and 
reinforced  our  Missionaries.  We  reck- 
oned, of  course,  upon  a  long  period  of 
undisturbed  tranquillity.  Qod  has  seen 
good  to  order  it  otherwise ;  and  now  the 
breaking  out,  for  a  second  time,  of  an 
unhappy  war  threatens  to  interrupt,  if 
not  destroy,  our  Missions.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Nevin,  one  of  our  Missionaries 
labouring  in  that  portion  of  the  seat  of 
war,  has  been  compelled  to  flee  for  his 
life  ;  and  his  adventures  in  making  his 
escape  are  of  most  thrilling  interest. 
Once  and  again  he  was  in  danger  of  his 
life,  and  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  with  the  loss  of  all  he  possessed,  did 
he  make  his  escape  with  his  wife  and 
little  ones.  This  is  the  position  of  one 
of  the  Missionaries  connected  with  our 
Church.  I  mention  it,  just  because, 
while  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say 
regarding  the  extent  of  our  Missionary 
operations  entitling  them  to  your  consi- 
deration, I  wish  to  awaken  your  sympa- 
thies, and  call  forth  your  prayers,  on 
our  behalf.  (Applause.)  Whatsoever 
may  be  necessary  to  be  added  with 
regard  to  Missionary  operations  in  India, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  afforded  by 
one  far  better  competent  to  speak  on  the 
subject  than  I  am.  I  have  discharged 
the  duty  intrusted  to  me  with  very  great 
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pleasure.  I  am  not  here  so  mnch  with 
the  view  of  addressing  you  at  length,  as 
with  the  view  of  expressing  my  sym- 
pathies with  your  labours.  I  beg  leave, 
with  these  few  remarks,  to  second  the 
Resolution  which  has  been  read.  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  Rev.  and  learned  Doctor  left  the 
Hall  almost  immediately. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  ftom  the 
chair,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

Me.  Cowan,  M.P.  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  was  received  with  loud 
cheers.  He  said, — Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Resolution  which  I  ha?e  the  honour  to 
propoKe  to  you  is  in  these  terms :-~ 

<<  That  this  Meeting  offer*  its  gratejul 
acknowledgments  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  success  with  which  He  graciously 
cmUinues  to  crown  the  efforts  cf  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  com" 
mon  with  other  similar  Protestant  and 
Evangelicai  Institutions;  and  regards 
that  success  as  furnishing  additional 
encouragement  to  renewed  endeavours  to 
promote  the  spread  qf  Christianity  in 
Heathen  lands,** 

Sir,  nothing  has  delighted  me  more  in 
the  Report  which  has  been  read,  and  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Plumptre, 
who  has  left  the  Meeting,  has  referred, 
than  what  we  have  heard  of  more  than 
one  of  your  distant  stations;  namely, 
that  wherever  Pupery  had  not  already 
obtained  a  footing,  there  was  presented 
to  your  labours  the  utmost  facility  and 
encouragement  for  spreading  the  good 
seed  of  t^e  word.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having 
had  no  intention  of  addressing  you  on 
this  occa.Hion,  I  will  only  advert  to  one 
other  subject.  I  had  the  honour,  the 
last  time  I  was  in  the  House  of  Com* 
nioiiN  on  Friday  evening  of  presenting 
a  considerable  number  of  petitions.  One 
of  them  was  sent  back  to  me  in  the 
courne  of  Saturday  afternoon,  enclosed 
in  an  envelope,  with  an  intimation  that 
as  the  petition  prayed  for  a  grant  of 
public  money,  it  could  not  be  received. 
The  prayer  of  that  petition,  which  was- 
unfortunately  rejected,  was  in  these 
words, — "  May  it  therefore  please  Your 
Honourable  House  to  take  the  premises 
into  your  consideration,  and  to  authorise 
an  increased  grant  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  whereby  the  survey  of  Soot- 
land  may  be  more  rapidly  prosecuted.** 
I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able,  in 
this  place,  to  plead  a  privilege  which  I 
think  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  such  a 
repulse  as  I  received  elMewhere.  I  think 
I  may  present  a  petition  to  this  large 
assembly.  I  think  I  may  ask  this 
'*  honourable  house '*  (laughter)  to  take 


the  premises — all  they  have  heard  sad  all 
they  shall  hear  this  day— into  their  mott 
Berions  and  prayerful  oonsideratiiNi,  sad 
to  *<  aothorise  an  increased  grant,"  not  to 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  but  to  a  Besrd 
of  Peace;  your  Board  of  Missions,  where- 
by, not  the  innrey  of  Scodand,  bat  the 
Missionary  survey  of  the  woild  may  be 
more  rapidly  prosecnted,  and  wbcicby 
the  great  consnmmad on  of  **  peace  on 
earth  and  good-wlU  **  among  the  whole 
family  of  man  may  be  the  more  speedily 
accomplished.    (Hear,  bear.)    I  beg  to 
move  the  Resolution. 

Dr.  BuNTiva, — I  ventore  to  isy 
that  this  Society  at  large,  and  cspedsllf 
that  large  Meeting  which  represents  It  in 
this  Hall  to-day,  feels  itself  most  hsppy 
and  honoured  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
DufT;  (load  cheers;)  and  I  caO  upoo 
him  to  second  the  Resolution.  (Renewed 
applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dm.  Duff,  Missioasfy 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  Indls, 
said,^Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  thefiieodt 
who  preceded  me  have  suggested  varimif 
topics  on  which  to  address  yoo.  Alsoy 
of  those  topics,  however,  may  be  reserfed; 
for  I  do  not  fed  that  this  is  the  time  for 
entering  upon  many  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  suggested.  I  trust  that,  within 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  days,  on  loot 
occasion  or  another,  one  and  all  of  thoie 
topics  will  be  fully  brought  before  bodies 
meeting  in  this  place.  I  desire  this  day 
simply  to  confine  myself  to  one  or  two 
points.  There  is  one  sentiment  in  the 
Report  which  came  home  with  gmt 
power  to  my  mind.  It  is  this:  the 
thorough  adaptation  of  the  Oospel  to  sll 
the  wants  of  Heathenism,  and  the  Aith- 
fulness  of  Jehovah  *s  promises  in  rrslii- 
ing  successes  wherever  the  proper  efforti 
have  been  put  forth.  In  listening  to  • 
Report  which  has  made  the  drniiB- 
navigation  of  the  globe,  and  has  carried 
us  all  round  the  world,  from  the  soo- 
riidng  to  the  sun-setting — a  Report,  In 
which  there  is  brought  before  us  one 
station  after  another  in  such  goodlj 
array,  the  unpractised  mind  is  spt  to 
fia  upon  this  one,  and  npon  that  ooCf 
and  upon  yet  another,  until  the  whole 
appear  like  a  huge  assemblage  befoit 
the  eye,  covering  the  whole  world.  Now 
to  suppose  the  whole  world  nearly  cover- 
ed or  overtaken,  were  an  opinion,  than 
which  no  greater  delusion  could  exist 
under  the  sun.  Allow  me  to  sddreA 
this  great  Meeting  as  Chriatiao  friendi, 
and  to  tell  yon  that  I  do  not  come  hers 
to-day  to  be  the  instrument  of  cherish- 
ing any  delusion  that  would  lull  J^ 
asleep  under  the  supposition  that,  gtc*^ 
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as    your  labours  have   been,  you  have 
done  what  you  could,  or  that  you  have 
done    what  you  should.     (Hear,   hear, 
and   cheers.)     I  have  been  confounded 
since  I  returned  to  this  land  at  what  T 
have    heard  on   this  subject      I  have 
seen    people  folding   their   hands,   and 
wondering    at    their    own  doings,   and 
thinking  the  world    is   already   almost 
evangelised.     I  always  tell  them  we  are 
just  beginning,  and  we  are  only  begin- 
ning; (hear,  hear;)  that  we  have  per- 
haps just  got  within  sight  of  the  thresh- 
old.      Ah !     there    is    more    meaning 
in   this  than  many  here  present  know, 
or    can  realise.     The    Report  read  to 
you  tO'day  alluded  to  instances  of  the 
crumbling  down  of  temples  of  Heathen- 
ism.   I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  lands 
where,  thank  God  !  temples  of  Heathen- 
ism  have   crumbled    down    before   the 
power  of  Christianity;  but  I  must  tes- 
tify with  reference  to  that  land  which  is 
more  overshadowed  by  huge  temples  of 
idolatry,  than  any  other  under  the  sun, 
that  the  crumbling  down  of  a  temple  of 
Heathenism  is  no  necessary  evidence  of 
the  existence    of    Christiuiity  in  that 
region.     In  the  last  few  years,  in  tra- 
versing many  unfrequented  and  un visited 
regions  of  India,  I  have  fallen  in  with 
enormous  ruins  of  temples,  and  masses 
of  crumbling  idols,  of  the  very  existence 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  before,  nor 
had   any   one    else   with   whom    I   met 
within  the  Presidency.  If  I  had  had  more 
waggons  than  Joseph  took  from  Egypt 
to  bring  down  the  Patriarch,  multiplied 
a  hundred-fold,  I  could  have  filled  them 
all   with   idols  and   remnants    of  idols 
crumbling  into  pieces  there  in  the  midst 
of  the  jungle  and  the  forest.     I  could 
have  loaded  whole  ships  with  the  decay- 
ing relics.     But  what  would  tliis  indi- 
cate with  regard  to  the  pro^Tcss  of  Chris- 
tianity ?     I  should  be  dealing  out  foul 
delusion  if  in  such  cases  I  connected  the 
two  together.     They  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  and  I  cannot  be  a  party  to 
anything  that  might  tend  to  originate 
or  perpetuate  any  such  delusion.     Now, 
with    reference   to   the  agency   of   this 
Society,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  wher- 
ever men  have  laboured  in  faith — and 
the  agents  of  this  Society  have  so  la- 
boured within  the  sphere  of  their  opera- 
tions— ^there  has,  I  believe,  been  success 
proportioned  to  those  labours  by  Ood*s 
blessing  upon   them.     There  are  men, 
agents  of  this  Society,  who  are  men  of 
learning,  and  men  of  note  in  the  East 
I  may  mention  Mr.  Garrett,  who  labours 
in  the  Mysore  District ;  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  India.     Then  there  is 


Mr.  Percival,  of  Jafiha,  in  North  Ceylon, 
who  is  rendering  immense  service  in 
the  cause  of  Bihle  translation,  by  a 
full  revision  of  the  Tamul  translation. 
Then,  again,  in  South  Ceylon,  you  have 
Mr.  Gogerly,  who  is,  by  universal 
repute,  a  man  the  most  conversant  with 
Budhistical  learning  in  all  the  East. 
You  have,  then,  agents,  and  agents  of 
note ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  ask.  Why  are 
not  Uiose  agents  multiplied  ?  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  Madras,  to  the  station 
at  Royapettah.  I  have  seen  that  there 
the  work  is  going  on  as  far  as  two  agents 
can  carry  it  on.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  Negapatam;  which  means  the 
city  of  serpents;  a  city  which,  true  to 
its  name,  is  full  of  the  venomous  serpents 
of  Brahminism,  and  also  of  the  venom- 
ous serpents  of  the  Papacy,  ibr  that 
place  is  the  head-quarters  of  Jesuitism 
in  Southern  India.  Ijet  me  ask  you,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  employed,  to  cast  your  eye  over 
oceans  and  continents.  Go  to  Madras, 
and  travel  southward  along  the  sea-shore 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  Or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  ask,  "  Where 
are  the  Missionaries  ?  **  Throughout  all 
that  immense  extent  of  territory,  you  will 
meet  with  one  solitary  Catechist;  and 
yet  India  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
if  it  were  overtaken  and  evangelized  t 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
south  of  Madras  you  come  to  a  region 
of  note  in  ancient  history,  known  in 
modem  times  as  the  district  of  Tanjore. 
There  Negapatam  and  Manargoody  are 
situated — ^the  two  stations  of  this  Society 
in  that  province.  Well,  Tanjore  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  favoured  pro- 
vince of  India.  Christianity  has  l^een 
introduced  there  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  It  was  first  preached  there 
by  Ziegenbalg;  and  afterwards  Sch warts 
and  his  successors  laboured  in  diat  dis- 
trict It  is  also  a  province  noted  for 
Brahminism.  In  many  respects  the  sys- 
tem of  Brahminism  resembles  Popery. 
While  passing  through  districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  when  I  have  seen  the 
ruins  of  abbeys  and  monasteries,  I  have 
remarked  how  carefully  the  founders  had 
chosen  their  sites.  If  you  wish  any- 
where to  find  out  the  richest  and  fattest 
portitrn  of  English  or  Scottish  soil,  or 
places  most  picturesque  and  romantic  in 
point  of  situation,  you  have  only  to  seek 
for  the  ruins  of  abbeys  and  monasteries. 
(Hear,  hear.)  So  it  is  in  India.  Brah- 
minism claims  brotherhood,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  Popery ;  indeed,  they  are 
brothers,  or  sisters,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  them,  in  the  way  of  dose  afl^ty. 
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(A  laugh.)  The  region  south  of  Madras 
is  somewhat  barren  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  miles,  and  you  do  not  find  in 
that  district  many  Brahminical  temples 
of  any  note.  The  few  you  meet  with 
are  somewhat  insignificant ;  but  the  mo- 
ment you  approach  the  rich  delta  of  the 
Cavery,  where  you  have  a  rich  alluvial 
soil  teeming  with  wealth,  then  commence 
the  splendid  edifices  of  Brahma.  The 
first  spectacle  which  attracts  your  ob- 
servation is  the  city  of  Chillumbnim, 
where  there  are  enormous  pagodas.  Each 
pagoda  is  a  temple-system  rather  than  a 
temple.  The  mode  in  which  the  pagodas 
within  the  Madras  Presidency  are  usually 
constructed  is  this :  you  have  an  enor- 
mous edifice  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
surrounded  by  high  and  thick  walls,  and 
in  the  centre  of  each  wall  there  is  -an 
entrance,  or  gateway,  over  which  rises  a 
great  tower  or  pagoda.  These  pagoda- 
towers  shoot  up  far  above  the  palm-trees 
and  other  foliage ;  and  when  you  enter, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands of  Brahmins  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  worshippers.  You  pass  from  one 
place  to  another :  in  every  village  there  is 
a  temple;  and  there  are  Urge  villages 
with  large  temples,  and  larger  villages 
with  systems  of  temples.  After  crossing 
the  Colleroon,  on  your  way  to  the  city  of 
Tanjore,  you  come  to  Myanenun,  where 
are  many  pagodas.  Next,  you  come  to 
Combaconum,  where  you  have  a  great 
pagoda-system.  It  is  a  city  of  pagodas, 
just  as  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  cities 
of  colleges.  Multitudes  come  there  from 
all  quarters  to  bathe  in  its  sacred  tank. 
The  lies  of  Brahminism  do  not  exceed 
the  lies  of  Popery.  The  Brahmins  tell 
us  that  the  genuine  Ganges  actually 
comes  up  to  the  tank,  or  pond,  at  Com- 
baconum every  twelve  years,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  will  swear 
it  is  so.  They  say  that,  once  on  a  time, 
the  real  Ganges,  personified  to  the  wor- 
shipper as  a  female  deity,  came,  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  legend,  to  the  god 
Shiva  with  sad  complaints.  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?  Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  ** 
asked  the  god.  "Why,  only  look  at 
me,"  was  the  answer:  "see  what  a  piece 
of  deformity  and  ugliness  I  have  become. 
Once  I  was  the  greatest  beauty  in  hea- 
ven, and  now  I  am  the  ugliest  being  on 
earth.**  "  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  ** 
asked  Shiva.  "Why,"  replied  the 
Ganges,  "you  see  how,  every  year,  mil- 
lions of  these  wretched  sinners  come  and 
wash  their  sins  away  in  my  waters :  they 
leave  all  their  defilements  behind,  and  I 
am  covered  with  them.  How  can  I  be 
otherwise   than   ugly  ?  **      Taking    pity 


upon  her,  Shiva  aaid,  "  I  will  bring  up 
the  genuine  undisturbed  waters  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  celestial  dty  of  Comba- 
conum.     Come  there :   bring  sU  your 
thousands  of  thousands  of  foUoven,  sad 
you  shall  be  made  pure.**  To  this  sacred 
tank  the  worshippers  resort  in  crowds  to 
perform  their  ablutions,  under  the  full 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  this  legend. 
There  are  two  Christian   labouren  st 
Combaconum,*— one  an  agent  of  the  Ixn. 
don  Missionary  Society,  the  only  Mis- 
sionary that  Society  has  in  all  the  pro- 
vince of  Tanjore,  the  other  a  Missionsrv 
of  the  Propagation  Society.     Here  you 
have  only  two  Missionaries  standing  in 
the  midst  of    this  immense   crowd  of 
Heathens ;    and   yet  people    sometimi^ 
talk  as  if  India  were  evangelised;  smi 
Tanjore  is,  in  many  respects,  the  roost 
highly-favoured    province    in     India ! 
(Hear,  hear.)     In  the   dty  of  Tanjore 
itnelf,   where    the    system    of   psgod« 
exists,  you  have  but  one  solitary  Mi^* 
sionary.     The   rugged   rock  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  which  shoots  up  in  the  midst  of 
everlasting  foliage,  with  a  natursl  do(ne 
in  the  centre,  somewhat  like  the  cupo'a 
of  some  great  cathedral,  has  been  tumetl 
into  a  pi^oda ;  on  the  western  side  are 
the  edifices  of  idolatry,  and  to  the  south 
the  residences  of  the  Brahmins.   Thither 
resort,  every  year,  hundreds  of  thoossnd* 
of  pilgrims,  who  climb  the  rock  to  vo^ 
ship.     It  is  but  a  year  or  two  ago  tlui 
some  of  these  unfortunate  people^  hsrins 
slipped,  fell  back  upon  the  others,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred dead  were  carried  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock.     One  Missionary  is  there,  in 
the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  idolaters ;  and 
yet  India  is  evangelised  !     In  the  island 
of  Seringham,  at  no  great  distance,  you 
have  the  hugest  heathen  temple  that  can 
probably  be  found  from  the  north  to  the 
south  pole.     It  is  a  square,  each  side 
being  a  mile  in  length,  so  that  it  is  fou' 
miles  round.     Talk  of  the  size  of  your 
Crystal  Palace  !     Why,  as  a  man  would 
put  some  gewgaw  into  his  pocket,  you 
might  put  your  Crystal   Palace  inai^c 
this  huge  and  massive  pagoda.     The 
walla    are    twenty-five    feet    high,  and 
four    or    five    feet    thick,  and   in  ^ 
centre  of  each  wall  rises  a  loily  VJ^' 
midal  tower.     Entering  the  fifst  square, 
you    oome  to  another  with  a  wall  as 
high,    and    with    four    more    tovei** 
Within  that  square  there  is  another,  and 
within  that  again  another ;  and  yon  ^^ 
seven    squares,    one    within    another 
crowded    by   thousands    of    BrshiniD^ 
The  great  hall  for  pilgrims  is  supported 
by  a  thousand  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  * 
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single   block   of  stone.      In  that  place 
there  is  no  Missionaxy  at  all;  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  India  is  well-nigh  evan- 
gelized !     Proceeding  from  Trichinopoly 
seawards  to  the  south-east,  we  come  to 
Manargoody,  a  station  of  this  Society. 
There  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batchelor, 
who  were  labouring  as  assiduously  as  it 
was  possible  for  two  solitary  and  unsup- 
ported labourers  to  do.     But  how  can  I 
express  to  you  the  difficulties  they  have 
to   encounter  ?      They   are    in   a  place 
where  there  are  150,000  idolaters,  where 
the  heathen  population  appear  to  spread 
out  endlessly.     Why,  when  you  ask  for 
the  Mission  bungalow,  it  is,  to  use  a 
common  but  somewhat  expressive  phrase, 
something  like  searching  for  a  needle  in 
a    hay- stack.      Proceeding    eastward    a 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  you  come 
to  Negapatam,  where  there  is  a  station 
of  this  Society,  with  two  excellent  Mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkney.     The 
Jesuits  have  made  that  place  their  head- 
quarters ;    and    within  the  last   ten  or 
twelve  years  they  have  put  forth  mighty 
efforts   to  recover  their  ground.     I  had 
an  interview   with   one  of  the  leading 
Jesuits  in  that  place ;  and  he  told  me 
undisguisedly  what    their    plans   were, 
and    that    their    determination   was    to 
recover  the  whole  of  their  lost  ground  in 
Southern   India.      There    are    between 
thirty  and  forty  clever  Jesuits  between 
the    Cavery    and    Cape-Comorin ;    and 
they  are  erecting  an  immense  college  at 
Negapatam.     While  they  are  thus  carry- 
ing on  their  operations,  we  are  satisfied 
with  sending  to  this  heathen   city  one 
Missionary,  who,  after  a  residence  of  two 
or  three  years,  is,  probably,  removed  to 
another  station,  and  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  new  man,  who  has  everything  to 
learn.    (Hear,  hear.)      This  certainly  is 
not  the   way   to    go  on.      (Applause.) 
There  is  in  the  Report  an  appeal  for  an 
increase  of  the  funds  of  your  Society. 
Now,  while  no  plan  of  usefulness  ought 
to  be  abridged  or  limited  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  let  me  plead  most  urgently 
for  those  regions  of  the  East  which  have 
come  so  entirely  under  our  sway  and 
sceptre,  and  which  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  British  dominions.     If  this  Society 
were  to  put  forth  a  new  and  noble  effort, 
here  would  be  the  place  for  establishing 
itself  in  strength,  without  taking  away  a 
Missionary     fVom    any    other     station. 
(  Hear,  hear.)     Why  not  send  out  ten  or 
twelve  men   to   storm   Negapatam,  and 
confound    the    Jesuits  ?       (Hear,    and 
cheers.)     Sure  I   am,   with   the   fullest 
admission   that   the    present    system   of 
M'eslcyanism  has  wrought  most  effect- 


ively in  England ;  and  I  have  seen  how 
thoroughly  it  has  worked;  and  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  taken  up  masses  of  the  population 
that  seemed  to  be  wholly  untouched  and 
unreached  by  any  other  existing  Chris- 
tian agency  in  this  land:   sure  I  am, 
admitting  all   this,   and  knowing  that 
there  are  men  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society  distinguished 
for  sage-like  experience,  and  known  and 
honoured  as  such  by  all  the  churches  in 
Christendom, — (loud    and    enthusiastic 
cheering,   which  was  reiterated  several 
times,  and  continued  for  some  moments,) 
— sure  I   am,  that  if,  after  twenty  or 
thirty   years  of  long  experience,   they 
were  to  come  to  you  and  say,  **  Wesley- 
an  Methodism  has  wrought  wonders  in 
this  land ;  the  system,  as  framed  by  its 
great  Founder,  is  in  every  way  adapted 
to  the  special  ends  we  have  in  view  at 
home ;   but  when  we  go  into  a  foreign 
region,  among  a  new  people,  with  new 
circumstances  totally  diverse  and  even 
contradictory  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  we  find  some 
modification    of    the    system    required 
there,   not  any   organic   change,  but   a 
modification,  for  example,  in  die  way  of 
concentrating  a  number  of  men  upon  a 
particular  spot,  and  keeping  them  there, 
and  saying,  *  That  is  your  station ;  you 
are  not  to  be   taken  away  after  three 
years'  residence,  but  to   be  kept   there 
during  your  life ;' "  (hear,  hear  ;)  I  say 
if,  after  many  years'  experience,  these 
sage-like  men,  connected  with  your  Com- 
mittee, were  to  make   some  such   pro- 
posal,  I   cannot   doubt  that  the    whole 
body  of  Wesleyans  would  have  the  good 
sense  to  come  forward,  and  say,  '*  If  the  fit- 
ness of  things  requires  it,  let  it  be  done." 
(Loud   cheers.)     At  present,   from   the 
Wesleyan  body,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,   and   the    Propagation   Society, 
you    have    some    twenty    Missionaries 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Tan- 
jore,  where  there  arc  at  least  1,000,000 
inhabitants.     I  was  struck,  in   reading 
the  Report  of  the  London  City  Mission, 
to  find   one  district  in  this  metropolis 
marked    out    where    there    were    some 
200,000  inhabitants,  one-half  of  whom 
were  stated  to  require  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  visitation,  and  that  not  fewer 
than  fifty-six  l^Iissionaries  were  required 
for  that  purpose.     What,  fifty-six  Mis- 
sionaries required  to  overtake  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000,  in  a  district  of  London 
where  there  are  already  so  many  churches 
of  so  many  denominations ;  and  all  the 
churches  of  Great   Britain  do  not  send 
above  twenty  men,  who  have  to  Icani 
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a  new  language,  and  combat  with  a  hos- 
tile climate,  and  still  more  hostile  pre- 
judices, to  teach  the  1,000,000  of  Hea- 
then in  the  province  of  Tanjore !     And 
India  is  evangelized,  of  course !     The 
theory  will  not  do  at  all.     We  must 
mend  our  ways,  or  else  Heathenism  may 
go  on  for  ever,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned ;  we  must  mend  our  ways,  and 
must  come  down   with   something  like 
real  force  on  these  masses  of  Heathen- 
ism.    (Cheers.)     Some  may  think  I  am 
beside  myself,  talking  in  this  manner. 
But  go  you  and  stand  where  it  was  my 
lot  to  stand ;   and  then  tell  me  if  you 
would  continue   to  think  so.     Tanjore, 
in  spite  of  its  vast  deficiency  as  regards 
Gospel  means,  is  one  of  the  most  highly- 
favoured   provinces   of  India.      In   the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  I  entered  one  pro- 
vince  with  a  million  inhabitants,   and 
asked,  "  Who  is  the  Missionary  here  ?*' 
There   was  none   at  all.      In  another, 
with   two  millions  of  people,  I   asked, 
"Who  is  the  Missionary  here?"     No 
one  at  alL     I  went  to  another,  and  ano- 
ther,    and     anotlier,     containing    equal 
numbers  of  people,  and  found  no  Mis- 
sionary at  alL     Vou  may  go  the  whole 
course  of  the   Ganges,  and  find  many 
examples   of  tlie   same   thing.     In   the 
province    of    Oude,     containing    three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  there  is  no  31  is- 
sionary.     If  you  go   northward  to  the 
fertile    province  of    Rohilcund,   where 
there  is  a  population  of  four  millions, 
and    ask,    ^*  U'ho    is    the     Missionary 
here  ?  "    the  answer   will  be,   **  Never 
was  there  a  Missionary  at  idl."     And 
yet     India    is     well-nigh    evangelized ! 
(Applause.)     The  thing,  to  me,  is  most 
shocking  and  monstrous.     To  return  to 
the  province  of  Tanjore, — and   I   have 
specially  fixed   upon  it  because  it  has 
been   taken   up    by   this  Si)ciety, — you 
have  two  stations  there.     Now,  what  I 
would  desire  is,  that,  instead  of  send- 
ing one  man  to  the  Negapa:am  station, 
you  should   send  at  least  a  dozen,  to 
carry   on   every  branch  of  labour  in  a 
combined,  co-operative,  systematic  form. 
Do  not  let  us  be  multiplying  weak  sta- 
tions, and  scattering  them  over  the  coun- 
try, but  let  us  concentrate  our  forces. 
Go  into  the  jegions  of  Brahminism,  and 
look  at  the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
coming  from  all  directions.     Go  to  any 
of  the  cities  already   enumerated,   and 
you   are  surrounded   by   tens  of  thou- 
sands and    hundreds  of    thousands  cf 
Heathen,  the  greater  portion  of  whom 
never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  Saviour 
at  all.     Stand  there  and  look  at  your- 
selves, one  solitary  being  in  the  midst  of 


the  crowd,   and   what  are   you  to  do? 

Are  you  really  thus  to  enlighten  the^e 
masses  of  people  ?  Is  it  competent  for 
me,  or  the  Society  that  sent  me,  to  do 
so  ?  I  am  not  talking  of  what  God  can 
do ;  but  what  we  ought  to  do.  God  can 
do  anything  without  human  means  at 
all.  He  could  destroy  the  host  of  Pha- 
raoh, in  passing  the  Red  Sea.  He 
could  bring  down  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
and  smite  the  whole  host  of  the  Assy- 
rians. With  feeble  meBns  He  could 
rout  confederate  Kings,  and  make  little 
David  bring  down  the  high  giant, 
Goliath.  Nay,  contrary  to  means.  He 
could  work ;  for  He  could  save  one  from 
the  mouth  of  the  ravenous  lions,  another 
from  the  devouring  flames,  and  anotlitr 
from  being  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  But  are  wc  to  make  God*8  omni- 
potence the  measure  of  our  ability,  and 
the  rub  of  our  duty  ?  The  question  is, 
not  what  God  can  do,  but  what  we  are 
bound  to  do  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
commands.  (Loud  applause.)  I  will 
have  it,  that  God  does  profwrtion,  ordi- 
narily speaking,  success  to  the  means 
that  are  put  forth  in  simple,  confiding 
faith.  I  say,  "  Onlinaiily  speakin;;." 
If  He  tells  me  to  go,  am  I  to  say,  '*  It 
is  of  no  use;  Thou  canst  do  it  Thy- 
self?" Will  God  work  miracles  to 
make  up  for  our  indolence  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion. No.  The  church  at  home  is  not 
awake  to  a  lithe  of  the  importance  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  get 
£104,000,  as  you  have  dons.  But  w HI 
any  man  tell  me,  if  the  Spirit  were 
poured  out  from  on  high,  you  could  not 
in  this  Society  bring  in  a  whole  million 
within  a  twelvemonth  ?  (Applause.) 
Look  on  the  sums  expended  in  frippe- 
ries and  fopperies  and  fooleries,  and  tell 
me  if  there  could  be  no  self-denial  in 
that  direction,  so  as  to  bring  in  some- 
thing  more  adequate  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  Christ.  (Applause.)  I  have  great 
ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  our  Christian 
people,  provided  you  all  take  the  noattrr 
to  heart ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
appealing  to  you  now  to  come  forward. 
I  would  say,  this  Society  has  been 
highly  honoured.  It  is  only  the  period 
of  human  life  since  there  was  the  com- 
mencement of  Foreign  Missions  at  all, 
on  the  part  of  your  Society.  1  was  ex- 
ceedingly struck  to  find  that  it  was  in 
the  year  *69,  in  which  is  the  first  birth- 
day of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is 
still  living,  hale  and  hearty,  among  us ; 
—and  long  may  he  continue  so  to  live, 
to  tlie  joy  of  his  grateful  and  admiring 
fellow-subjects;  (applause;) — that  it 
was  only  in  the  very  year  of  hi»  birth 
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that  an  aucrably  of  Wesleyan  Preachers 
took  place  at  Leeds,  at  which  the  vene- 
rable John  Wesley  put  this  question: 
"  Who  will  go  over  to  help  our  brethren 
in  America  ? "  At  this  time  there  was 
but  one  Wesleyan  chapel  across  the  At- 
lantic, at  New- York.  Two  men  offered 
to  go  out,  and  jC50  were  collected  to 
defray  their  passage.  Truly,  the  '^  little 
one  has  become  a  thousand,"  or  rather 
three  thousand;  for  there  are  now  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  Ministers,  and 
upwards  of  half  a  million  accredited 
members ;  a  vaster  achievement  for  time 
and  for  eternity  than  all  the  victorious 
campaigns  of  the  Peninsula,  or  even  that 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  glorious  as  they 
were.  (Applause.)  Not,  then,  to  be 
detaining  you  much  longer,  I  would  say 
to  this  Society,  that  there  are  many  sus- 
ceptible spirits  amongst  you,  and  much 
combustible  materials.  People  often 
talk  of  outr^ness  and  nondescriptness  in 
some  of  your  measures  and  operations. 
Now,  this  outrdness  and  nondescriptness 
seem  to  me  the  very  fitnesses  of  the 
Wesleyan  system  for  some  of  the  ends 
and  objects  you  have  in  view.  Driven  up 
and  down,  as  one  is,  in  all  the  regions  of 
the  earth,  one  must  feel  that  to  attempt 
to  carry  out  all  your  plans  to  all  coun- 
tries, and  apply  them  to  all  circum- 
stances, in  fixed,  unchanging,  Procrus- 
tes-like forms,  is  the  very  perfection  of 
ridiculousness.  You  must  adapt  the 
means  to  the  end;  maintain  your  prin- 
ciples ;  but  mould  your  modes  of  action 
like  the  plastic  day.  It  is  because  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  fire  in  the  body  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  that  I  should  like  to 
see  it  make  a  prodigious  effort  for  the 
next  year,  and  fasten  on  some  feasible 
object^  such  as  getting  up  a  grand  Wes- 
leyan College,  with  all  other  evangelistic 
appliances,  at  Negapatam  ;  (applause  ;) 
and  for  this  purpose  to  raise  at  once 
the  sum  of  £60,000.  Why  not?  It 
would  be  a  glorious  achievement.  But 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  you  must  excuse 
me  for  saying,  that  when  one  goes  out 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  Hea- 
tliens ;  when  one  finds  their  pagodas,  a 
mile  square,  with  all  their  intricate  laby- 
rinths and  windings,  all  their  receptacles 
for  pilgrims,  and  their  multitudes  of 
Brahmins ;  when  one  goes  and  stands  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  and  looks  around ; 
^I  ask  you  to  say,  if  we  have  begun  the 
evangelization  of  India,  in  the  real  or 
apostolic  sense  of  the  term  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  speak  the  plain  truth.  Look- 
ing around,  over  all  these  immense  mul- 
titudes, comparing  them  with  the  smal!- 
ness  and  utter  inadequacy  of  the  agency 


brought  to  bear  upon  them,  it  seems, 
humanly  speaking,  like  the  attempt,  by 
means  of  a  few  twinkling  tapers,  to  turn 
the  darkness  of  the  cloudy  night  into 
the  meridian  brightness  of  unclouded 
day ;  or,  with  a  few  spades,  to  go  and  at 
once  le? el  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps ; 
or,  with  a  few  buckets,  to  go  and  drain 
the  German  and  Atlantic  Oceans ;  or, 
with  a  few  pocket-knives,  go  and  cut 
down  the  forests  on  the  Norwegian  hills ; 
or,  with  a  few  squibs  and  crackers,  to  go 
and  demolish  the  stupendous  fortress  of 
Gibraltar ;  or,  with  a  web  of  gossa- 
mer, to  go  and  capture  the  crocodile 
of  the  Nile,  or  the  great  whale  of  the 
Greenland  seas.  (Loud  applause.)  Jt 
looks  almost  like  preposterousness  run 
mad,  like  absurdity  in  hysterics,  like 
illusion  dancing  in  the  maddest  frenzy, 
like  the  unsubstantial  dream  or  vision 
of  the  dreamer,  who  dreams  that  he  has 
been  dreaming.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is 
the  sort  of  sensation  conveyed  on  the 
spot.  Hundreds  may  say,  "This  is 
exaggeration,  oriental  figure,  or  hyper- 
bole." I  do  not  care  by  what  name 
you  may  stigmatise  it.  It  is  my  wish 
to  convey  an  impression  of  something 
real,  something  actual, — something  ter- 
rifically real,  something  tremendously 
actual.  And  I  would,  if  I  could,  have 
every  heart  riven  by  the  thunder  into 
deep-seared  convictions ;  and  have 
these  convictions  indelibly  branded  all 
over  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  light- 
ning of  heaven,  so  that  they  should 
never  be  forgotten, — so  that,  if  you  did 
not  think  of  them  in  the  day-time,  you 
might  be  haunted  by  them  in  the  visions 
of  the  night.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would 
say,  then,  to  this  great  body  of  Wesley- 
ans.  Do  look  abroad ;  and^  great  as  your 
achievements  have  been,  let  tliem  be 
reckoned  but  the  A  B  C  of  the  future, 
— the  mere  alphabet  from  which  you 
are  to  start  with  regard  to  the  great 
future.  And  let  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Heathen  who  are  not  here  to  plead  for 
themselves, — let  me  say  to  all  the  bodies 
and  churches  in  this  land,  Do  not  allow 
your  differences  of  judgment  at  home, 
or  partisanships  of  any  kind,  to  interfere 
with  the  great  cause  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  (Applause.)  What  have  the 
poor  Heathen  done,  that  they  should  be 
made  the  victims  of  your  differences  of 
judgment  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  say, 
then,  Awake!  and  let  us  all  resolve  to 
think  as  little  of  the  past  as  possible; 
for  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
think  of  our  great  doings,  as  we  reckc  n 
them,  with  our  eyes  half-closed  with 
shame.     It  will   come  to  be  so.     Vou 
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may  think  this  exaggeration  again.  I 
cannot  help  it.  Let  as,  then,  arise,  and 
shake  ofF  the  encumbering  dews  of  the 
night,  the  hoar-frost  appendages  of  win- 
try time.  Why  should  we  not  so  arise, 
and  carry  with  us  into  the  world  our 
honoured  badges  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  should  we 
not  scorn  any  alliance  with  the  dross  of 
the  earth  ?  Why  should  we  not  disdain 
any  association  with  its  groveling  vani- 
ties ?  Why  should  we  not  rise  to  assert 
our  noble  lineage  as  the  sons  of  the 
living  Ood,  as  heirs  of  the  eternal  inhe- 
ritance ;  and  maintain  untarnished  our 
true  dignity  as  princes  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Heaven  ?  (Applause.)  Is  this 
a  time  to  sit  down  in  indolent  security, 
or  suicidal  indifference,  indulging  in  the 
sloth  of  waking  reveries,  and  fitful 
dreams  of  worldly  splendour  ?  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  events  of 
Providence  pealed  more  strongly  than 
another  in  the  ears  of  a  slumbering 
world,  this  is  the  time.  Remember  how 
our  blessed  Saviour  rebuked  the  men  of 
His  generation  who  paid  no  attention  to 
the  signs  of  the  timep.  There  are  many 
who  indulge  in  visions  of  the  future; 
but  they  are  often  the  visions  of  their 
own  dreams.  With  the  Bible  in  our 
hands,  and  not  giving  way  to  mere  car- 
nal dreams,  are  we  not  bound  to  look 
forward  ?  and  if  we  see,  in  the  far- 
distant  future,  the  glorious  millennial 
reign,  are  we  not  bound  to  say,  *<  Let  us 
be  prepared  for  all  the  events  that  are  to 
come  upon  us,  ere  we  pass  into  that  glo- 
rious period?**  And  now, — when  Je- 
hovah is  whetting  His  sword  in  the  sight 
of  all  nations,  and  when  the  destroying 
angel  is  at  our  doors, — surely,  this  is 
not  the  time  for  us  to  lull  ourselves  to 
sleep  on  our  past  achievements,  as  if  we 
had  done  wonders,  and  evangelized  the 
world  !  Is  it  not  high  time  that  one 
and  all  of  us  should  rise  up  and  see  to  it, 
that  we  have  made  our  salvation  and 
election  sure,  and  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
blood  of  our  fellow -creatures,  by  going 
forth  to  insure  the  salvation  of  the  Hea- 
then? (Applause.)  People  are  looking 
about,  and  saying,  <<A11  is  quiet,  and 
all  will  be  peace.*'  But,  with  the  Bible 
in  our  hands,  are  we  not  led  to  say, 
''  It  is  rather  the  still  pause  that  pre- 
cedes the  breaking  out  of  the  hurri- 
cane?** And  ought  we  not  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it  ?  (Applause.)  Only  three 
years  ago,  what  a  spectacle  was  presented 
to  us  I  Did  we  not  behold  the  prophetic 
earth,  the   universal   fabric   and  frame- 


work of  society  among  the  Papal  king- 
doms, shaking,  yea,  reeling,  in  the  throes 
of  dissolution  ?  Did  we  not  behold,  ss 
it  were,  the  prophetic  moontaios,  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth,  cast  dewn, 
and  hurled  into  the  sea, — the  agitated 
prophetic  sea  of  peoples  and  nations, 
with  their  multitudinous  waves  of  anar- 
chy and  trouble  ?  And  are  we  not  war- 
ranted in  saying,  these  are  but  the  first 
drops  of  the  descending  judgment? 
If  so,  is  it  not  high  time  we  should  be 
up,  and  make  good  our  own  entrance 
into  the  ark  ?  that  we  should  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  ?  that  we  should 
be  found  on  every  shore,  securing  the 
entrance  of  myriads  into  the  ark  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  which  can  alone 
carry  us  in  safety  across  the  fiery  deluf^ 
that  shall  sweep  over  this  foredoomed 
earth  ?  Once  admitted  into  the  ark,  we 
shall  be  saved.  Tossed  we  may  be,  by 
many  a  storm,  and  many  a  tempest; 
but,  with  Jesus  in  the  vessel,  we  cannot 
perish.  (Applause.)  Imperilled  we 
may  be  by  worse  than  Scylla  rocki 
frowning  on  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
worse  than  Gharybdls  whirlpools  threat- 
ening to  swallow  us  up  on  the  other; 
but,  with  Jesus  in  the  vessel,  perish  we 
never  shalL  (Applause.)  And  when 
the  storm  is  raging  the  loudest,  and  the 
elements  are  the  fiercest,  we  can  retire, 
as  it  were,  into  the  presence-chamber  of 
our  beloved  Redeemer;  and  one  glance 
from  His  gracious  countenance  will  vpeak 
peace  to  the  spirit,  and  diffuse  a  glcaai 
of  radiance  athw**rt  the  fearful  gloom. 
(Applause.)  Every  sigh  will  be  eon- 
verted  into  a  song  of  deliverance,  iod 
every  cloud  will  be  tinted  with  the  rain- 
bow of  hope ;  and  onward  will  the  ves- 
sel glide,  till  it  reach  in  safety  the  pro- 
mised land, — those  verdant  fields, 

'*  Where  everlaatiog  spring  abides. 
And  never-withering  flowen." 

And  as  Noah,  in  the  days  of  old,  on 
landing  on  Mount  Ararat,  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  ;  so  assuredly  Bhall 
we,  once  landed  on  the  heights  of  the 
heavenly  Zion,  safe  from  the  floods  of 
that  tempestuous  fire,  that  shall  born 
up  the  earth,  and  consume  the  wicked, 
joyously  present  our  sacrifices  too,  even 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  songs  of 
high  praise  for  evermore.  (The  Re^* 
Gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amidst  load 
and  prolonged  applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  Resolu- 
tion, which  was  agreed  to  unanimously* 
(7*0  be  concluded,) 
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